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In the Record 


Some Pension Highlights 


Some interesting trends come to light in the summary of 
“What's Next in Company Pension Plans?” which starts 
on page 4. For one thing, a number of companies are 
supplementing the regular pension payment, feeling that it 
is inadequate in the light of present high prices. Most of 
them are doing it on an informal basis. The others have 
worked out various formulas. A few of the companies are 
talking about what they are doing, but most of them are 
not making it generally known to their employees. 

Other matters of consequence discussed include the grow- 
ing demands of unions to have pensions considered a col- 
lective bargaining subject. The impact of the Inland Steel 
Company decision and of proposed increased government 
pensions on company programs is also treated. 

As one speaker points out, with a maturing population 
such as we have the number of pensioners is likely to grow. 
Their general status will tend, therefore, to have an increas- 
ing effect upon the general economy. 


When a Company Has a Birthday 


Many are the ways that companies choose to mark their 
coming of century and half-century age. One of the most 
common is the issuance of a souvenir book in which past 
and present achievements mingle in picture and legend. 
Another is the open house with festivities and refreshments. 
The event makes an excellent subject for regional or na- 
tional institutional promotion, as well as locally in other 
ways. Company milestone celebrations are described in 
the article beginning on page 7. Particular attention is given 
to the participation of employees in these celebrations. 


There’s a Trend at the Board 


In this issue (page 9) 199 contracts are analyzed to 
ascertain the practices of companies in paying for call-in 
time. This study continues the trend of presenting bargain- 


ing practices of individual industries. The present article em- 
braces seven such groups. According to this study, about 
half of the companies analyzed report that men called in 
for out-of-hour work are assured pay for four hours 
whether or not there is work available for them when they 
get there. 


An End to the Rise? 


A significant thing happened to consumers’ prices about 
the middle of 1948. After several years of steadily climbing, 
prices faltered. In fact, instead of rising, prices fell 1.6% 
from July to November. Perhaps the months of 1949 will 
see a continuation of this downward course. If so, accord 
ing to most predictions, the decline will be small, at least 
in the first half of 1949. For readers interested in following 
economic opinion on this important subject, there is the 
Board’s Studies in Business Economics, Number Nineteen, 
“The Business Outlook for 1949.” Current figures on con- 
sumers’ prices are to be found in this Management Record 


starting on page 26. 
@ e e 


How Many Union Members Are There? 


It’s a bit like the unemployment figures of the depression 
days. At that time the estimates of totals made by organ- 
ized labor and by other organizations and agencies differed 
widely. Similarly with labor union membership, it has al- 
ways been difficult to arrive at any definitive totals. An 
attempt to find out what the unions themselves have to say 
about their size has been made by James Bambrick, who 
gives the result of his survey in “Trends in Labor Relations” 
on page 14. If his grand total is approximately correct, it 
would be safe to say that there are more unorganized than 
organized workers in the country today. That, of course, 
has always been true, but the strength of organized labor 
is much greater today than it was in the comparable period 
after World War I. Some of the unions comprising the six- 
teen largest today were not even in existence in 1920 or at 
best were scarcely more than paper organizations. 
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How To Get a Union Contract Across 
By C. F. MucrivceE! 


LTHOUGH a labor contract is in essence a pro- 
tective device setting forth the rights of the 
parties to it, in reality it is much more than that. 
To.use shop language, it’s the rules of the game. Also, 
it should be an efficient instrument for preserving a 
peaceful and progressive relationship between a com- 
pany and its employees—not forgetting the public. 

Lawyers have either been directly or indirectly 
responsible for the composition of most labor agree- 
ments. Basically any contract ought to be composed 
in precise, legal terminology to prevent loopholes. 

But what’ guidance value is there in a document 
whose phraseology is understood by only a few ex- 
perts? Why should union stewards, foremen, presi- 
dents of companies, and other people be expected to 
revere the contents of documents written in language 
so difficult to comprehend? Do we expect eventually 
to manage labor relations in the courts? Of course 
not! 

It has become common practice for unions to tell 
their members only those terms of the contract repre- 
senting bread and butter gains. Union leaders often 
feel that publicizing all the details of the ordinary 
contract would only provoke confusion—a logical 
conclusion in most instances. In some cases they 
may put across in down-to-earth oratory certain 
clauses important to the union. 

A verbatim report of what a union official said in 
one such case is significant. It has to do with a union- 
shop clause: 


“And this time, after a hell of a fight, we got a union 
shop. Now everybody has to join the union or get 
fired. No more free riders. And everybody has got to 
play ball with the union and obey our laws. Or else 
get bounced from his job.” 


Clear, concise, and understandable! But far different 
from contract terminology. 

Management, too, is remiss in passing along con- 
tract information. Industry has made remarkable 
progress in employee communications. But in fram- 
ing labor agreements, management violates every con- 
cept of how to get messages across to workers. And 
the responsibility for labor contract monstrosities lies 
almost solely on its shoulders. 

Perhaps labor contracts will eventually be written 
so that laymen will understand them. But we think 


_ 'Mr. Mugridge is a partner of Dodge & Mugridge. He served 
in the ranks of management from assistant foreman up to superin- 
tendent. He was formerly director of labor relations of Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company. 


this reformation is far distant. Because of this, we { 
have adopted a technique known as “Here’s How To } 
Use the Labor Contract.” With the help of a joint | 
union-management committee, we compose a supple- | 
ment to the contract in everyday shop language. In | 
some spots, specific examples are inserted for clarifi- | 
cation. In actual practice, the “Here’s How” section | 


supplants the contract itself and is used effectively 


by those people responsible for day-to-day contrac- — 


tual relations. 


As an illustration let us examine a clause picked at _ 


random from a labor contract. 


“Section 3—Holiday Pay. An employee having senior- 
ity (three months) with the employer, regularly sched- 
uled to work on a holiday and not working on that day 


because the plant as a whole is generally closed, will re- © 
ceive for such holiday his standard base rate for one 


day’s work, provided that such an employee shall not 
have absented himself from work on his regularly sched- 


uled work day immediately following such holiday, unless { 


the absence is due to bona fide illness or injury.” 


Here is a one-sentence maze of seventy-seven 


words. It requires study to absorb its contents and ~ 


might be subject to a multitude of interpretations. 
The few people who negotiated it probably under- 
stood it perfectly. But they may no longer be with 
the company or union when a dispute arises. Trans- 
lated by the “Here’s How” technique, the clause 


loses austerity and becomes easy to read and under- 


stand: 


Section 3—About Holiday Pay. 


1. To get holiday pay you must have three month’s | 


seniority. 
2. And you have to show up the day after the holiday 
if you’re supposed to. 


a. And no excuse is any good except real sickness— — 


no hangovers. 
3. You get paid for one day’s work at standard base 
rate. 


Here is another hard-to-follow contract clause. It 
is unique because it is a compromise arrived at by the 
company’s lawyer, personnel director, plant manager, 
and superintendents: 


Temporary Layoff 


A temporary layoff is a layoff for lack of work not ex- — 
ceeding twenty consecutive days. In temporary layoffs, - 


department seniority will govern and where it does not 
result in the assignment of employees to jobs for which 
they are not trained the order of layoff in a department 
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shall-be (1) nonseniority employees if working in the 
department shall first be laid off and (2) if there are no 
nonseniority employees or if they have all been laid off, 
seniority employees shall then be laid off. 


The following “Here’s How” interpretation of the 
clause was accepted by this group. It says what they 
meant. 


Here’s the Dope on Temporary Layoffs 


1. It’s one lasting up to twenty days in a row—but no 
more. 
2. Here’s the way it'll work: 
a. Only department seniority will count. 
b. First nonseniority employees will go. 
c. Next seniority employees will go according to de- 
partment seniority. 
(1) But the employees will have to do the jobs as 
well as the guys they replace. 
(2) In a temporary layoff the department can’t be 
screwed up by 100% seniority. 


This way of saying things is no reflection on the 
intelligence of people. It happens to be the way we 
talk in plants. And it is as plain to plant people as 
legal verbiage is to lawyers. The “Here’s How” lays 
no claim to semantic perfection. It more than violates 
“literary” tenets; it murders them. But it sticks to 

its objective—to get a contract across. It is not easy 
to compose. Writing in shop talk is often more diffi- 
cult than writing in traditional contract language. 
This technique also gets across messages that would 
be lost in legal phraseology. Here is part of the griev- 
ance procedure lifted from a “Here’s How” explana- 
tion of a highly legalistic contract clause: 


Some Special Dope About the Procedure, 

1. The agreement sets down the rules of the game. 

2. Of course, we're going to have arguments about 
things in the agreement. That’s human. 

8. This is our business-like machinery—so we can talk 
out arguments about the agreement. 

4. In the machinery there is no place for bad feeling, 
loud talk, threats, soreheads, kidstuff. 
5. Settle arguments with facts. 

caught with their pants down. 

6. Be honest, firm, and decent. It pays in the long 
Tun. 

What Is a Grievance? 

1. It’s when somebody thinks the agreement has not 
been lived up to. 

2. And a grievance can only be about things in the 
agreement. 

3. Drafts on my neck, poor lighting, lousy food in the 
cafeteria, don’t like the guy beside me, aren’t grievances 
under the contract. (Take them up with your foreman.) 

4. They won’t be taken up in the grievance procedure. 


Bluffers soon get 


To ensure getting a contract across, additional work 


is essential. Once the “Here’s How” has been written 
and approved by both parties, union and management 
representatives confer and go over the material word 
for word. In one large plant, for example, manage- 
ment personnel from the president down to the last 
foreman and the union organization from interna- 
tional officers to the stewards were organized in 
groups of twenty-five. Each paragraph of the “Here’s 
How” was carefully reviewed to make certain that 
there was common understanding. The actual con- 
tract was never discussed. 

Here were six hundred union and management 
leaders taking time out to D ies sure they knew what 
the labor agreement really/meant. From these “Here’s 
How” meetings, contract sanctity became a reality. 
As the local union president said: “The harmonious 
and sound relationship between the union and the 
company did not start with our first contract. It 
started with our first “Here’s How.” 


Management Book Shelf 


Job Horizons—On what basis does the industrial worker 
take a job; hold it; change it ? How mobile is labor ? Does 
the average man shop around, considering all the angles, 
before he accepts employment? Doubt is cast on some 
long-accepted economic doctrines in this second report to 
come from the Labor and Management Center at Yale 
University. By Lloyd G. Reynolds and Joseph Shister. 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1949. 102 pp., $2.25. 


Motion and Time Study—Revision of a well-known text- 
book, with five additional chapters. By Ralph M. Barnes. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1949, third edition, 
559 pp., $5.00. 


Beyond Collective Bargaining—The author analyzes the 
present legal scope of collective bargaining but gives special 
attention to the management-labor practices and relation- 
ships that he believes are actually beyond the practical 
scope of collective bargaining. By Alexander R. Heron. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 1948, 
222 pp., $2.75, 


Union-Management Cooperation: Experience in the 
Clothing Industry—Describes the development and 
functioning of employer-union cooperation in the clothing 
industry, particularly in the areas of wages, conditions of 
employment, seasonality, industry efficiency and welfare 
plans. By Kurt Braun. The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, 1947, 259 pp., $3.00. 


Job Evaluation: A Basis for Sound Wage Administra- 
tion—A comprehensive presentation of the principles of 
wage and salary administration based on job evaluation. 
By Jay L. Otis and Richard H. Leukart. Prentice-Hall Inc., 
New York, 1948, 473 pp., $6.65. 
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What Next in Company Pension Plans? 


A summary of addresses delivered before a Round 
Table conference on this subject at the 300th meeting 
of the National Industrial Conference Board at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Tuesday, November 23, 
1948. The meeting was presided over by E, Lee Tal- 
man, Treasurer, The Coca-Cola Company. 


Present-Day Pension Problems 


By Walter J. Couper 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


RESENT-DAY pension problems have their set- 

ting in several factors. One is the difficulty of 
long-range planning in view of the uncertain course of 
wages and prices. This difficulty is intensified by the 
fact that the cost of annuities is now very high be- 
cause of the falling rate of interest and the continuing 
improvement in mortality experience. 

More immediately, many companies are plagued 
with problems growing out of the inadequacy of pen- 
sion benefits because of the recent rapid rise in the 
cost of living. Pressures for supplementary plans and 
for plans negotiated through collective bargaining 
have been greatly increased by the growing recogni- 
tion of the inadequacy of federal old-age benefits. 

The problem of private pension plans has become 
more difficult because they have now been thrown 
into the realm of compulsory collective bargaining. 
Finally, governmental and private pension plans have 
become more important because it has become in- 
creasingly difficult for the individual to provide his 
own security, because of the rise in the cost of living, 
and because of increased tax rates and low yields 
on investments. 


RECENT TRENDS 


During the war there was a tendency, largely under 
Treasury pressure, toward substantial service require- 
ments for eligibility. Consequently it became com- 
mon for firms to limit participation in pension plans 
to employees with service of five years, sometimes 
with an addition of an age requirement. Since that 
period, a noticeable tendency toward the reduction of 
service requirements for eligibility has been evident, 
with the result that the coverage has been greatly 
extended. 

Pension plans established during the war years were 
frequently financed solely by the employer. There 


is now apparently a return to a contributory basis, 
and in accordance with traditional thinking on pen- 
sions this is a trend in the right direction. The 
major argument against requiring employee contri- 
butions under pension plans is taxation. In effect, 
employers can buy a dollar’s worth of retirement in- 
come for something like sixty cents, but employees 
who are taxed on their contributions have to pay 
one dollar for eighty cents’ worth of retirement in- 
come. The question is whether we should consider 
revising our tax policy to exempt employee contribu- 
tions to a pension plan from the personal income tax 
as Great Britain and Canada do. 

There is also a very definite trend toward the 
liberalization of vesting provisions. Nothing so en- 
hances the value of a pension plan to employees as a 
vesting provision which, if reasonable, increases the 
mobility of employees and prevents tying them to 
their own companies. If liberalized vesting were to be 
generally adopted, it might minimize discrimination 
against older workers, who are often not employed 
because during the balance of their relatively short 
service they could not build up an adequate pension. 

Another thing is the developing policy of continu- 
ing group life insurance on a reduced basis after re- 
tirement. Not having anticipated the increased cost 
of life insurance after retirement, an increasing num- 
ber of companies have suddenly faced the fact that 
they must make some adjustment. The growing ten- 
dency seems to be to cut life insurance to one half 
or one quarter at retirement and continue it on a 
noncontributory basis. 

A really pressing problem is compulsory retirement. 
This is the issue that brought the Inland Steel case 
to a head and is one that is bothering a great many 
managements at the moment. Something like 40% 
of the companies studied, at least by THe Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp, do provide for compulsory retirement, 
and the best guess seems to be that not more than 
50% of this number are now enforcing it. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS 


It is important to have clearly in mind manage- 
ment’s objectives in establishing a pension plan. If 
the objective is basically that of increasing efficiency, 
and if one of the methods of increasing efficiency is to 
retire people on a systematic basis, then I think it 
follows that fairly rigidly enforced compulsory re- 
tirement is almost an essential feature of any sound 
pension plan. 

There is an element of arbitrariness, however, in 
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requiring retirement solely on the basis of a chrono- 
logical age. We have accepted sixty-five as a normal 
retirement age largely for historical reasons which 
have no very sound theoretical defense. The attitudes 
of employees—and of employers for that matter— 
toward compulsory retirement at any given age vary 
with circumstances. The young employee looks for- 
ward to the prospect of retirement at an early age. 
The older employee would like to extend his work- 
ing life beyond the normal retirement age. 

Clearly, the reaction of employees depends largely 
on business conditions. When employment is at a 
very high level as now, and wages are high, the em- 
ployee is reluctant to retire on a reduced standard 
of living. When employment falls and wages decline, 
then there is a tendency to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to retire. Employers similarly favor compul- 
sory retirement when business is slack, and tend to 
suspend this policy when labor is relatively scarce. 
The question of compulsory retirement is a problem 
that we must debate and negotiate about from now 
on. We need basic research to see if we can discover 
any better method than the arbitrary selection of 
an age for determining at which point a man be- 
comes relatively unprofitable. 

We should bear in mind the effect of the general 
increasing average age of our population. From 1945 
to 1960, according to one estimate, the number of 
persons sixty-five years of age and over will increase 
from ten million to eighteen million. As of today ap- 
proximately 27%, or three million, of those sixty-five 
or over are employed. It is worth asking whether in 
the long run our economy can support in idleness as 
large a proportion of the population as these estimates 
would seem to suggest. 

One of the worst jobs we have done in the field of 
pension plans is inadequate preparation of employees 
for retirement. One of the reasons why compulsory 
retirement is a matter of controversy is that we have 
not prepared the employees for it, psychologically or 
otherwise. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PAYMENTS 


A subject of current importance is that of the sup- 
plementation of pensions on an out-of-pocket basis 
because of the inadequacy of benefits due to the 
recent rise in the cost of living. In the course of mak- 
ing a general study of trends in pensions, Industrial 
Relations Counselors has secured some data on the 
practice of providing benefits to supplement the regu- 
lar pension. Reasonably complete returns were re- 
ceived from 550 companies with over 4 million em- 
ployees. Of these companies, 161, or 29%, are now 
paying out-of-pocket supplements to pensions. This 
figure is low because more than half a dozen compan- 
ies have called to say that “under advice of counsel, 
because we are not sure it is proper to spend cor- 


porate funds in this fashion, we have answered ‘no’ 
on your questionnaire, but for your private informa- 
tion we are doing this under the table.” 

These supplements are paid for a variety of rea- 
sons. Twelve are paying supplements because their 
original program was inadequate and no provision 
had been made for past service. Nine are giving 
supplements to facilitate early retirement for one 
reason or another. Five are permitting women and 
certain other occupational groups to retire earlier 
than the normal retirement date, with payments 
approximately equal to federal old-age benefits at 
age sixty-five. Ten are supplementing for a combina- 
tion of these three reasons. One hundred and twenty- 
five are providing supplemental pensions solely be- 
cause they believe the benefits are inadequate. Only 
thirty-one companies have announced the supplemen- 
tary provisions to employees. 


METHOD OF SUPPLEMENTATION 


Of the 161 companies, 98 are supplementing on a 
case-by-case basis, and 64 are using a formula. The 
formulas do not fall into any pattern. Thirty-two 
have established a new minimum pension. Some of 
these are flat minimums, while others are graduated 
on the basis of service. Still others have minimums 
related to earnings. 

Twenty-five use other types of formulas. One, for 
instance, adds a flat sum of $12 a year of service to 
whatever the pension is. Socony-Vacuum Company 
increases by 40% the first $1,200 of pension accrued 
before 1941, and increases by 20% any excess of that 
amount up to a maximum of not more than $60 a 
month. 

Of the 161 companies, 128 reported fairly complete 
financial data. There are 34,000 pensioners on the 
rolls of these companies to whom they are paying 
out $29 million a year in pensions. These companies 
are giving supplements to 4,400 pensioners (13% of 
the total). These supplements totaled $2.5 million, 
or nearly 6% of the total annual pension roll. Twenty- 
two per cent of the companies paid supplements to 
more than 90% of their pensioners; in 28% of the 
companies the supplements amounted to 90% of the 
total pension bill. 


BENEFITS FOR INELIGIBLE EMPLOYEES 


In addition to the companies paying supplements 
to employees currently receiving pensions, 206 also 
made special payments to employees not covered by 
their pension plan. In these companies, there were 
32,000 pensioners who received $28 million in pen- 
sions a year. Special payments of $4 million a year 
were made to 5,500 employees who were not receiv- 
ing pensions. The recipients of special payments 
amounted to 17% of the pensioners and the special 
payments were 14% of the pension payments. 
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These facts indicate that the problem is widely 
recognized. It is surprising to find so large a propor- 
tion of companies paying out so much in this supple- 
mentary fashion. It raises a question as to what the 
company policy should be in this situation. Our belief 
is that from the employee and public relations point 
of view, management cannot afford to have it known 
that its pensioners are suffering hardship. On the other 
hand, management has no obligation to provide com- 
plete maintenance for employees after the end of their 
working lives. Furthermore, any action along this 
line is almost necessarily temporary. Unannounced 
and discretionary policies, however, seldom produce 
the same dividends in improved relations between 
management and employees that permanent plans 
produce. 

Even the best plan of supplementation is some- 
what discriminatory and will leave some pensions still 
inadequate. No reasonable supplementation can bring 
pensions for relatively short-service workers up to a 
subsistence level. Supplementation by establishing a 
new temporary minimum pension treats unequally 
employees of varying lengths of service. Granting all 
pensioners a flat percentage increase would benefit 
only slightly those most in need of the supplement 
and might be unnecessarily generous for those in 
receipt of large pensions. A supplement of a flat 
amount would be open to the opposite criticism. Con- 
sequently, whatever is done in this field must be done 
with the realization that a really satisfactory, nondis- 
criminatory, thoroughly equitable solution cannot be 
worked out. 


MINIMIZING INEQUALITIES 


Despite these facts, it seems advisable that man- 
agements which can afford to do so should supple- 
ment pensions during this period of uncertainty. 
There is a possibility that the inequalities of treat- 
ment can be minimized, and the eventual termination 
of the supplement will be facilitated if management 
adopts policies along the following lines: 


1. Segregate the supplementary payment from the 
regular monthly pension payment. This may be achieved 
by paying it so it is recognized as something temporary 
and special. ‘ 

2. Control the cost by carefully defining those eligible 
for benefits, and further provide that there will be no 
additions made to the eligible groups. 


3. Place a modest ceiling on any extra payments to 
be made. Favoritism toward those who receive the 
larger pensions should be carefully avoided. 


4. Integrate temporary supplemental pension payments, 
regular pension payments, and primary Social Security 
benefits. This is important since it is almost certain that 
federal old-age benefits will be liberalized. There is also 
the difficulty that certain pensioners are not in receipt 
of federal benefits, while others are. 


5. Emphasize the temporary nature of the extra pay- 
ments. But realize that it is easier to make than to 
stick to the policy, and the possible implications of dis- 
continuance at some later date, both from an industrial 
relations and public relations standpoint. 

6. Realize that the temporary supplementary pensions 
help pensioners over the present hump but give them 
little real permanent security and seldom achieve indus- 
trial relations values that warrant the expense. 

7, Finally, if supplementation is undertaken on any- 
thing like a aaa basis, announce the policy to em- 
i heh “ 


Pension Plans as a Subject of 
Collective Bargaining 


By W. G. Caples 
Manager, Industrial Relations, Inland Steel Company 


N APRIL 12, 1948, the National Labor Rela- 

tions Board ruled that the Inland Steel Com- 
pany should be compelled by law to bargain about 
pensions and concerning the age at which it could 
retire employees. On September 23, 1948, the order 
was sustained by the Seventh Circuit Court of 
Appeals.? 

The question presented to the board was clear cut: 
whether the establishment and maintenance of a 
retirement and pension plan and the retirement of 
employees under that plan are a subject of compul- 
sory collective bargaining. Although the question was 
precise, the company experienced considerable delay 
before a decision was reached. It was almost two 
years after the case arose that the board handed down 
a decision. 

Why did the board rule to abolish a right of man- 
agement which had never before been questioned in 
the twelve years of the Wagner Act? 

The trial examiner said: “A painstaking examina- — 
tion of the authorities fails to disclose any considera- 
tion of the issues here involved.” Mr. Gray, the dis- 
senting member of the board, stated: “Contrary to 
the assertion in the opinion of the majority, there is 
no commonly known practice of offering retirement 
benefits in lieu of current wage increases. The few 
isolated cases in which an employer voluntarily of- 
fered some retirement benefits as a quid pro quo for 
a union’s concession on wage increases can, by no 
stretch of the imagination, be construed as a not 
uncommon practice. Indeed, union leaders them- 
selves must have regarded retirement programs as - 
falling outside the scope of collective bargaining. 


(Continued on page 36) 


1No. 9612, Inland Steel Company, petitioner, vs. National Labor 
Relations Board, respondent, United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
et. al., intervenors-respondents, 
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Celebrating the Company’s Birthday 


HEN an individual has a birthday, the celebra- 
tion is usually planned by his family or friends. 
His role is only to enjoy it. When a company cele- 
brates its founding, however, it is up to the organiza- 
tion to make the plans and carry them through. Man- 
agement, which assumes the responsibility, has dem- 
onstrated in many instances that the more detailed 
the blueprints, the better the celebration. 
Four groups may be concerned in the marking of 
a company anniversary — employees, stockholders, 
customers and the general public. These are reached 


in degree as the various groups are important to the 


operation of the company. A public utility, for in- 
stance, is likely to devote more attention to those 
aspects applying to the general public than is a 
manufacturing company, farther removed from the 


‘ ultimate consumer. The corporation with thousands 


of stockholders brings them into the picture, while 
in a small, family-owned business, the ceremonies 
probably revolve about the employees. 


GOODYEAR’S SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


In celebrating its fiftieth anniversary last October, 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company invited more 
than 1,700 key executives of the company, including 
representatives from foreign lands, to visit Akron for 
a three-day period. The Golden Anniversary Home- 


coming celebration featured dramatic reviews, a mo- 


tion picture produced especially for the occasion, bus- 
iness sessions, addresses by top officials of the com- 
pany and a gala banquet in the company’s gymna- 
sium. 

Showing of the motion picture “A Letter from 
America,” the tale of an American worker “born un- 
der the tyranny of an Old World government and 
blessed by the benefits and opportunities of the land 
of his adoption,” was in the nature of a preview. 
Immediately after its showing in Akron, it was made 
available and is now being shown in many parts of 
the world. Several months were spent in preparation 
for the big musical review “Fifty Years of Harmony,” 
in which more than a hundred Goodyear employees 
and a Cleveland orchestra participated. 

On one day of the program the four hundred and 
fifty millionth pneumatic tire was produced in one of 
the Akron plants. Two employees who had been with 


~ the company continuously for fifty years were hon- 


ored, and recognition was given to a group of winners 
of the Paul W. and Florence B. Litchfield award of 
merit. These were employees who had received awards 
for outstanding achievement. 


In addition to the daily sessions, which were a com- 
bination of music, movies and speaking, the program 
included tours through the company’s research 
laboratory and local plants, and airship flights over 
the city. A special edition of the Wingfoot Clan, 
employees’ newspaper, was published at the close of 
each day’s session and distributed to the visitors at 
their hotels, as well as to all Goodyear employees in 
Akron. The headquarters celebration was a forerun- 
ner to anniversary dinners to be held in more than 
fifty cities in the United States where the company 
has production or sales operations and also in coun- 
tries abroad. 


ANNIVERSARY EXPOSITION 


A ten-acre exposition of agriculture progress, ad- 
jacent to Soldiers Field, was the focus of a celebration 
of the International Harvester Company’s one hun- 
dredth year in Chicago, in the fall of 1947. Radio 
announcements, newspaper advertising, interior car 
and bus cards, exterior bus display cards and banners, 
transit platform posters and outdoor posters were used 
to promote the exposition. Dealers within a 400-mile 
radius of Chicago were provided with newspaper 
mats, sample postcard mailings, displays and show 
cards so they could encourage attendance of residents 
in their immediate areas. 

Institutional advertising was sent to customers and 
employees, and a sixty-page souvenir booklet entitled 
“Roots in Chicago—100 Years Deep” was distributed 
to company personnel. A version of thirty-two pages 
was given to adult visitors at the exposition, and an 
eight-page condensation was given to children. The 
smallest booklet was carried as an insert in all of the 
company’s house organs. 

Dedication of a plaque near the site of the original 
McCormick reaper works opened the official anniver- 
sary program. 


NEW YORK LIFE CENTENNIAL 


In preparation for its one hundredth anniversary, 
the New York Life Insurance Company in New York 
City asked its agents and agency men throughout the 
country to submit suggestions and ideas. These were 
reviewed by the company’s public relations committee 
and the best of them were incorporated in the final 
program which was unusual in its scope and interest. 

At half past eight on the morning of April 12, 1944, 
the president of the company stood outside the gates 
of the home office, surrounded by officers of the com- 
pany, department heads, members of the company’s 
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Half Century club and one hundred senior employees 
of the company in length of service. The employee 
with the longest service record handed to the presi- 
dent a large bronze key to the front gates. He opened 
the door, thus beginning the one hundredth year of 
the company’s business life. 

As the president and his associates stepped into the 
lobby, they were greeted by more than three thousand 
of the home office staff. The company’s choral clubs 
sang the national anthem and the company song. 

At noon the board of directors had lunch with the 
officers, and luncheon meetings were held for the 
employees at the home office and in all the branches. 
At each table in the employees’ dining room there 
was a specially designed birthday cake. 

During the morning each home office employee had 
received a centennial kit containing a sixteen-page 
booklet of the company’s history and copies of the 
addresses which were to be delivered by electrical 
transcription by the president and vice president at 
all the branch luncheon meetings in the United States 
and in Canada. Each woman employee received a 
one hundred-year pin and each man a button to be 
worn throughout the centennial year. 

Centennial posters were displayed on all bulletin 
boards and in elevators. A thirty-six-page booklet with 
the title “1845,” which resembled an old-time almanac 
and included a chronology of events for the year of 
the company’s founding, was distributed among 
agents and employees. At the close of the centennial 
year a special edition of the Nylic Review, employees’ 
magazine, presented a pictorial review of the history 
of the country and of the company in the century just 
ended. 

Among the field sales force an outstanding feature 
of the year’s plans was a Centurion campaign. Over 
a ten-month period those agents who proved to be 
the one hundred leaders-at-large in paid volume and 
number of paid applications and all who secured one 
hundred paid applications for at least $150,000 were 
especially honored. They were called Nylic Cen- 
turions, the idea being that they were the backbone 
of the field force. (Centurions in ancient Rome were 
veteran officers upon whom the Roman army relied.) 

Through full page space taken in twenty-five na- 
tional and regional publications and newspaper adver- 
tisements, the public was kept aware, during the year, 
of principles that had been established during the 
first century of the company’s existence. 


A CENTENNIAL NIGHT 


In comparison with the corporations cited, Pratt & 
Letchworth Company, Buffalo foundry, is a small 
organization. Celebration of its one hundredth anni- 
versary last fall, however, was well planned. Here the 
1848 club, made up of foremen, was in charge of the 
festivities, by invitation of the president. 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, which was 
having an industrial exposition at the time, agreed to 
designate the opening night as the Pratt & Letch- 
worth centennial night. The company took five hun- 
dred square feet of space in the exposition to show the 
company’s products. 

As part of its centennial celebration the company 
initiated an employee service award program, inaugu- 
rating a 25-year club and making awards of service 
insignia. Members of the 25-year club were inter- 
viewed over the radio and for the period of a week, 
open house was held daily at the foundry. 

Bireley’s Division of the General Foods Corpora- 
tion in 1948 marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its founding and its fifth anniversary as a member of 
General Foods with an open house in which em- 
ployees, their families and friends were invited to tour 
the plant. The general manager presided over a cake- 
cutting ceremony in which a frosted model of the 
plant was divided into squares and served with fruit 
drinks manufactured by the company. 


BIRTHDAY CAKE FOR EMPLOYEES 


At the Alton plant of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, a stand in the shape of a three-layered 
cake, twenty feet tall, with frosting and candles, was 
constructed last fall just inside the gates. From this, 
small souvenir cakes were distributed to employees on 
all shifts by the welfare council of the OnIzed club 
(employee recreation and social organization) in 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the old Illinois Glass Company, one of the 
predecessor companies of the present corporation. 

The heart of the sixtieth anniversary celebration of 
Johnson & Johnson in 1947 was a comprehensive ex- 
hibit of company products which were shown over a 
period of two weeks in a reconverted building of the 
New Brunswick plant. A preview of the exhibit was 
held on the first morning for the company’s board of 
directors and executives, after which retired em- 
ployees on pension viewed the displays. During the 
ensuing fortnight many civic groups accepted the 
special invitation of the company to see the exhibit 
and tour the plant. 

In celebration of its twentieth anniversary, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., featured the company’s history in 
the series of regional stockholders’ meetings held last 
month throughout the country. A colored film en- 
titled “General Mills Today,” which was primarily an 
explanation of the company’s annual report, included 
material on the company’s development. History of 
the organization was also the theme of the displays 
which were part of the meetings. 

Butler Brothers, national chain stores, developed 
observance of its seventieth anniversary around the 
theme “70 Years of Progress.” A birthday insigne, 
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Reporting and Call-in Pay Clauses 


NION contracts tend to reflect the past history 
of a company’s industrial relations. This is the 
opinion of many labor relations executives, who find 
that many of the clauses only incorporate into the 
contract what has long been company practice. But 
labor leaders are inclined to stress the idea that many 
clauses owe their origin to union demands for changes 
in company practices. They particularly call atten- 
tion to clauses detailing reporting and call-in pay 
guarantees. 

Several decades ago, it was not uncommon for 
plant managers and superintendents to require their 
full working force to report every day. They would 
then choose only certain men from the reporting force 
to work. Thus, many a worker would rise early in the 


Chart 1: Minimum Pay Guarantee Provisions in 
199 Union Contracts for Reporting for Work When 
None Is Available 


In Percentages 


HOURS AT STRAIGHT TIME 
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morning, and spend as much as an hour in traveling 
time, only to have the foreman by-pass him on a work 
assignment. 

Today, if a production worker in a unionized plant 
reports to work without previous company notice 
that he will not be needed, there is a good chance 
that he will draw a half day’s reporting pay. Out of 
199 union contracts covering seven selected indus- 

tries, Tue Conrrerence Boarp finds that ninety-six, or 
about one half, provide a minimum reporting guar- 
antee of four hours’ pay at straight time. (See 
Chart 1.) 

Call-in pay stems from the fact that many plant 
and office supervisors found it necessary in emergen- 
cies to call in workers on days or hours they were 
not regularly scheduled to work. At times, unthink- 


ing supervisors would call in their workers, breaking 
up their day at home for a work period as short as 
half an hour. 

Today, four hours’ pay is frequently given when an 
employee is called from home on an emergency job. 
For such unscheduled, after-shift call-ins, fifty-two or 
about one third of the 199 contracts analyzed, guar- 
antee a minimum of four hours’ pay at straight time. 
(See Chart 2.) 

While reporting and call-in abuses have largely 
been eliminated from both union and nonunion? 
plants and offices, protective reporting time and call- 
in pay provisions are now almost standard features 
of union contract structure. Reporting time guaran- 
tees, on the whole, appear more frequently in the 
union contracts studied than do call-in pay provisions. 
Of the 199 contracts, 131, or 68.5%, have reporting 
time guarantees that range from one hour’s pay at 
straight time to eight hours’ pay at straight time. 
Call-in pay provisions are more varied, and appear in 
121, or 60.8%, of the 199 contracts studied. 

1Management practices in both union and nonunion plants and 
offices call for both reporting time and call-in pay guarantees. A 
recent Conference Board survey of personnel practices in 455 compan- 
ies, union and nonunion, showed that 74.9% had call-in pay guaran- 
tees. Almost half of them, 44.2%, guaranteed four hours’ pay for 
call-ins. Reporting-time minimums occurred in 84.8% of these same 
companies, and 49.9% of the 455 set the guarantee at four hours’ pay. 


Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 88, “Personnel Practices in Factory 
and Office,” p..15, tables 26 and 27. 


Chart 2: Minimum Pay Guarantee Provisions in 
199 Union Contracts for Workers Called InfOutside 
Regular Hours 
In Percentages 
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Chart 3: Comparison of Call-in and Reporting 
Pay Guarantees in 199 Contracts, by Industrial 
Sues 
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Table 1: Minimum Pay Guaranteed for Reporting 
for Work When None Is Available 


Provisions in 199 Union Contracts 


3 Tota Independent 
Minimum Reporting 
Guarantee 
No. No. % 
Provided......... 131 58.3 
Straight time é 
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2 hours........| 17 2) 5.6 
3 hours........| 10 : 3) 98.38 
4 hours........ 96 | 48. 14 | 38.9 
6 hours. 2.5505 1 1 2.8 
6 hours........} 1 mesa tae 
8 hours... 4 1 2.8 
Other (not speci- 
fied) ieee : sis 
Not provided....| 68 | 34. 15 | 41.7 
Total..........| 199 |100.0| 68 : 95 100.0} 36 {100.0 


Almost half of the contracts analyzed allow four 
hours’ straight-time pay as a reporting time guaran- 
tee. But very few contracts provide more than that. 
One contract sets reporting-time pay at five hours, 
one gives six kours’ pay, and four guarantee reporting 
time pay of eight hours. In contrast, ten contracts 
guarantee three hours’ pay, and seventeen guarantee 
two hours’ pay. Only one contract provides one 
hour’s pay at straight time. 

The bulk of the contracts that provide four hours’ 
pay are with CIO unions. Out of ninety-five CIO 
contracts, seventy-four provide reporting time guar- 
antees. Fifty-eight of these call for four hours’ pay. 

The emphasis on four hours’ reporting pay is not 
so marked in the AFL or independent union contracts 
analyzed. Slightly more than half of the sixty-eight 
AFL contracts studied have reporting time guaran- 
tees. And twenty-four of them place the guarantee 
at four hours’ straight time. Among the thirty-six 
independent union contracts considered, the ratio is 
similar: twenty-one provide reporting time guaran- 
tees; fourteen stipulate four hours’ pay. (See Table 1.) 


The 121 contracts which specifically provide call- 
in pay have a variety of guarantees. Most frequently 
provided call-in guarantee is for four hours’ pay at 
straight time. It appears in fifty-two, or 31.1%, of 
the 199 contracts. Twenty-six, or 13% of the con- 
tracts, provide call-in pay for two hours straight time, 
time and a half, or overtime. Thirteen, or 6.5% of © 
the contracts, guarantee call-in pay for three hours 
at straight time. Fifteen, or 7.5% of the contracts, 
guarantee call-in pay of more than four hours’ 


Table 2: Minimum Pay Guaranteed to Workers 
~~ Called in Outside Regular Hours 


Provisions in 199 Union Contracts 


clio Independent 
Minimum Call-In 
Pay 
No. % No. % 
Provided......... 49 | 51.6] 26 | 72.2 
2 hours 
Straight time. 5| 5.3) 5] 18.9 
Time and one- 
alhers Seigie 1 1.1 
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1a, 4% hours at straight time 

b. 1% hours at double time 
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straight time. Seven of the contracts guarantee no 
set number of hours but do guarantee overtime rates 
for actual time worked on call-ins. Three other con- 
tracts guarantee a minimum of two hours’ pay plus 
pay for actual work performed. 

Although, in this sample, the CIO unions lead the 
AFL and independent unions in regard to reporting 
time guarantees in their contracts, the situation 1s 
reversed on call-in pay provisions. Of the ninety-five 
CIO contracts, forty-nine provide call-in pay guaran- 
tees. In contrast, forty-six of the sixty-eight AFL 
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contracts have call-in pay provisions. Among the 
thirty-six independent union contracts, twenty-six 
have call-in pay minimums. (See Table 2.) 


PREVAILING INDUSTRIAL PRACTICES 


The emphasis on call-in pay in AFL contracts, as 
compared with the emphasis on reporting time guar- 
antees in the CIO contracts, reflects to a certain ex- 
tent the practices of the industries in which the AFL 
and the CIO unions are concentrated. The nature of 
the public utilities industry, for example, makes pay 
for call-ins of prime importance. Most of the union 
contracts in public utilities, as reflected by this study, 
are with AFL unions. Only five of the twenty-seven 
contracts considered require reporting guarantees. 
(See Table 3.) But twenty-three have call-in pay 
guarantees. (See tables 3 and 4.) 


Textile Industry 


In the textile industry, on the other hand, the bulk 
of the twenty-eight contracts included in the sample 
are with CIO unions. In this industry, the stress on 


Table 3: Public Utilities Industry, Minimum 


Reporting Guarantee in 27 Contracts 


\ 


. Table 4: 


Public Utilities Industry, Call-in Pay 
Guarantee in 27 Contracts 
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reporting time guarantees is reflected in union con- 
tracts. Twenty-three or 82.1% of the twenty-eight 
textile contracts provide reporting time guarantees. 
The ratio is exactly reversed in regards to call-in pay: 
twenty-three or 82.1% of the textile contracts do not 
provide call-in pay. (See tables 5 and 6 on page 44.) 


Machinery Industry 


While not quite so striking, the situation is similar 
in the machinery industry where most of the thirty- 
four contracts are also with the CIO union. Twenty- 
seven contracts provide minimum reporting guar- 
antees. Only fourteen have call-in pay guaran- 
tees. Six of the contracts are with the International 
Association of Machinists, ind. Of them, five have 
reporting pay guarantees; three have call-in pay pro- 
visions. (See tables 7 and 8 on page 45.) 


Metals Industry 


In none of the other industries selected is there 
so marked a difference in call-in and reporting time 
pay practices. (See Chart 3.) In the metal indus- 
try, twenty-two, or 62.9%, of the thirty-five con- 
tracts considered have call-in pay guarantees; twenty- 
seven, or 77.1%, of them provide reporting time guar- 
antees. 

Most of the contracts are with CIO unions and 
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Guide to Clauses 


Reporting Time Guarantee 

One hour, straight time 

Two hours, straight time 
Three hours, straight time 
Four hours, straight time 

Five hours, straight time 

Six hours, straight time 

Eight hours, straight time 


Clause 


Call-In Pay Guarantee 
Two hours 
straight time 
time and one-half 


Three hours 
RUA AR Bae opens od OO ONE OUOdO SOM OOOO Soe 12, 14 
time and one-half 13 
double time 
Four hours 
straight time 
time and one-half 
overtime 
Five hours, straight time 
Six hours 
straight time 
overtime 
Pay for work at time and one-half 
Two hours pay plus pay for work performed 
Fixed allowance 
Four and one-half hours, straight time 
One and one-half hours, double time 
Double time for hours worked 
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Safety in the Bell System 


ROGRESS in safety in the operating companies 

of the Bell System is largely due to the practice 
of “making safety a fundamental requirement of 
every job” within the organization. Results are con- 
sidered gratifying. Reports indicate that the current 
accident frequency rate is only one fifth as high as it 
was twenty years ago when the present program was 
generally adopted. 

Safety activities include four major steps: 


1. Selective placement; 

2. Craft and supervisory training; 

3. Provision and use of tools, materials and equip- 
ment selected. for safe operation; 

4, Adequate supervision by persons thoroughly ac- 
quainted with safety principles and practices. 


The Bell System’s safety program is decentralized. 
Each of the thirty-nine operating areas and com- 
panies has its own safety supervisor who reports 
through the organization structure to the operating 
executive in his respective organization. Safety pro- 
grams are planned to meet individual plant require- 
ments. In each case, the line organization is respon- 
sible for safe operation. Coordination is achieved 
through the office of the safety engineer of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Reports of operating unit safety activities, safety 
ideas and suggestions are sent to all companies in the 
Bell System. Each company is free to accept or reject 
the material for use in its own program according to 
its individual plant needs. 

All units within the organization operate under a 
single safety policy: 

‘No Job Is So Important 
And No Service Is So Urgent 

That We Cannot Take Time 
To Perform Our Work Safely”’ 

Plaques bearing the policy are placed in prominent 
places throughout plants and offices as constant re- 
minders of the importance of safety to the worker and 
the company’s attitude toward safe operation. 

Safety at the Bell System starts with selection and 
assignment. Preplacement and periodic physical ex- 
aminations are required to determine the individual’s 
physical fitness for employment and safety in his 
initial and subsequent jobs. In addition, safety per- 
sonnel make every effort to impress upon supervisors 
the importance of adopting safe placement practices 
and safeguarding employee health. 

Since much of the work performed by telephone 
employees is done away from company premises and 


without direct supervision, safety training and de- 
veloping individual judgment are important. New 
workers receive their safety training in telephone 
schools or on the job under direct supervision of 
experienced personnel. Classes are conducted by 
full-time instructors or selected foremen who teach 
on rotating schedules. Courses vary in length. The 
time required is determined by the type of work the 
individual will eventually perform. Regardless of the 
type or length of a course, however, no person is con- 
sidered a trained worker ready for regular assignment 
until he is thoroughly drilled in all job operations and 
can perform his work safely and efficiently. 

Intensive training courses are also provided for 
older employees. In fact, new types of equipment, 
advancement in performance techniques, transfers 
and promotions require continuous training for every 
employee. 

Training programs are conducted for foremen and 
supervisors. They include instruction and guidance 
in principles of supervision, arranging safe work 
schedules and assignments and in recognizing hazard- 
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ous practices and symptoms of illness, fatigue or 
worry that might result in accidents. 

From time to time courses are arranged to train 
employees in specially selected procedures. One such 
program is designed to prevent motor vehicle acci- 
dents. It includes instruction on traffic regulations, 
mechanics of driving and highway courtesy. Other 
courses in this category include handling of ladders, 
trimming trees, climbing poles, testing for gas in man- 
holes, placing wire and handling of poles. 


The majority of plant employees have completed 


basic or advanced courses in first aid. Many of them 
are qualified to teach first aid. Company classes are 
conducted through the combined efforts of the Bell 
System and the American Red Cross. First-aid cer- 
tificates are issued to employees who successfully com- 
plete courses. 

In addition to classes and on-the-job experience, a 
wide variety of visual aids are used in safety training. 

Model equipment is considered particularly effec- 
tive in simulating selected work conditions. This type 
of teaching facility is used by one operating unit to 
demonstrate safe and courteous operation of company 
motor vehicles. Another company has prepared a 
special board to demonstrate pole, ladder and electri- 
cal safety under various work conditions. 

Posters prepared by the company each month are 
used for classroom discussion and bulletin boards. 


They are usually colored to attract attention and 
since they are used for training purposes, they always 
contain safety instructions. (See accompanying illus- 
trations.) 

Slide films and safety graphs are considered valu- 
able teaching aids by several operating units. 

Safety lesson plans are frequently scheduled. They 
are intended to provide employees with an opportun- 
ity to review and discuss pertinent safety problems, 
activities and practices. 

Safety contests and award plans are popular in 
some companies. Men and women often compete in 
teams for honors in solving first aid problems. 

Safety manuals that provide information about 
safety practices and precautions are given to all 
employees. Instructions are detailed, concise and 
arranged for ready reference. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION STUDIED 


A special feature of the program is its safety obser- 
vation plan for all plant forces.1 Its major objective 
is safe and efficient job performance. 

The primary feature of the plan is the observation 
of work in progress in order to detect practices which 
might conceivably result in accidents or injuries. 
“Observations” are conducted by plant department 
supervisors. All factors of job performance, including 
unsafe practices, their causes and frequency, are stud- 
ied in detail. Observations frequently reveal problems 
related to supervision and assignment and the need 
for revisions in training programs and safety instruc- 
tions and for changes in tool design. 

Supervisors report their observations and recom- 
mendations on special forms which are sent through 
lines of organization. The reports are finally studied 
and summarized by district, division and area organi- 
zations who take action to: 


1. Determine the underlying causes of unsafe practices 
or conditions; 

2. Plan and execute required training projects; 

3. Make necessary changes in the company’s safety 
codes, practices and instruction; 

4. Provide additional supervision where it is required; 

5. Revise existing safety programs when the need is 
indicated. 


Quarterly safety records are sent to all operating 
companies so that they may compare their rates with 
those of other units. It is reported that the practice 
creates a friendly rivalry which often results in study 
and revision of individual plant safety practices. 

Safety records in the Bell System show consistent 
safety progress. 

Erne, M. Spars 
Division of Personnel Admimstration 


“Safety Observation Plan”, Safe Practices Pamphlet, No. 109, 
National Safety Council, Chicago, 1947. 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


Union Membership in 1948 


Claimed membership of unions with principal 
offices in the United States is estimated at approxi- 
mately 16,210,000! for 1948. This is made up of the 
following groups: 


1: AFL. The official AFL membership figure for 
August 31, 1948, is 7,220,531. This is based on per 
capita payment of the international unions at the 
1948 AFL convention held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
November 15. The figure may underestimate the 
total strength of the AFL unions because a number of 
unions do not pay per capita taxes on their Canadian 
membership. There is also a tendency on the part 
of some unions not to pay per capita tax on their full 
membership. 


2. CIO. The CIO does not make a practice of keep- 
ing as precise a record of total membership as does the 
AFL. The CIO gives 6,500,000 as its membership fig- 
ure for 1948. But in some cases, certain CIO unions 
report only the total number of workers under con- 
tract. The United Electrical Workers, for example, 
reports 570,000 workers under contract; it does not 
give the actual total of paid-up membership in the 
union. 


3. Railroad Brotherhoods. The “Big Four” railroad 
brotherhoods have a total union membership of 
440,060. This figure is made up as follows: Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, 215,243 (September 1, 
1948); Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, 108,305 (September 1, 1948); Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, 80,251 (October 31, 1948); 
and the Order of Railway Conductors of America, 
36,261 (September 1, 1948). 


4. Independent Unions. Belonging to independent 
unions (other than railroad brotherhoods) are 2,050,- 
000 members according to an estimate by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The two largest independent 
unions in the country are the United Mine Workers 
of America, with 800,000 members; and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, with 651,623 
members. 


The Siateen Largest 


More than half of total union membership is con- 
centrated in the sixteeen largest unions. According to 
data supplied by these unions to THe CONFERENCE 

1The figure includes Canadian membership which is estimated by 
the Canadian Department of Labor at 620,517 for 1947. Subtracting 


Canadian membership, claimed union membership in the United 
States is approximately 15.6 million. 


Boarp,! they account for some 8,680,519 members. 
The largest union in the country is the Interna- 
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tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, AFL. For the Sep- — 


tember to November, 1948, period, the union aver- 
aged a membership of 981,487. 


With a membership~—of 935,290, Philip Murray’s — 


United Steelworkers of America, CIO, ranks as the 
second largest union. In the next few months, how- 
ever, the steelworkers’ total membership may jump 


considerably. The officers of the steelworkers’ union © 


purposely have not signed noncommunist affidavits 
in order to get a test case before the Supreme Court. 
Because the union has not complied with the filing 
requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act, it cannot get 
NLBB representation elections. Indications are that 
once the union gets its court case settled, or the Taft- 
Hartley Act is amended or repealed, the steelworkers’ 
union will go before the National Labor Relations 
Board to secure representation elections for a large 
number of firms. Such elections may secure up to 
100,000 new members for Murray’s union. 

The United Automobile Workers, CIO, claims in its 
publications that its membership is in the neighbor- 
hood of one million. However, the latest available 
figure is 920,857 issued by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics. This union has made considerable gains in © 


1948. Many of them were made at the expense of the 
CIO Farm Equipment Workers Union. In other cases, 
it has absorbed whole unions. One such case is the 
Die Sinkers Conference, which had a membership of 
20,000, and affiliated with the UAW as of July 23, 
1948. At the CIO convention, Philip Murray stated 
that the automobile workers have gained 55,000 new 
members in NLRB representation elections during 
1948. Therefore, indications are that the union’s 
membership is in the neighborhood of one million as 
it unofficially states in its publications. 

John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers of America 
claims a membership of 800,000. Of these, 600,000 
are coal miners. District 50 of the UMWA, which is 
run by John L’s brother, A. D. Lewis, claims 200,000 
members. This makes the UMWA the fourth largest 
union in the country. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
AFL, claims 741,000 members as of June, 1948. They 
are the fifth largest union in America. 

Membership figures of the sixth to the sixteenth 
largest unions in the country are as follows: 

1With the exception of the CIO Automobile Workers’ union, all 
figures were supplied Taz Conrerence Boarp by the unions, Except 


where otherwise indicated, union membership figures are as of 
September 1, 1948. 
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6. International Association of Machinists, 651,623 as 
of February, 1948. 

7. United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, CIO, 570,000 workers under contract as of Oc- 
tober 31, 1948. 

8. International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
411,907 members. 

9. Hotel Workers, AFL, 403,461 members. 

10. Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 391,385 
members. (This is a figure given by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and confirmed by the union.) 

11. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
AFL, 387,310 as of January 1, 1948. 

12. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, CIO, 
365,000. 

13. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, AFL, 350,000. 

14. Hod Carriers, AFL, 324,765 (average of the Janu- 
ary-November, 1948, membership) . 

15. American Federation of Musicians, AFL, 232,191. 

16. Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 215,243. 


Union Membership in Canada 


Canadian union membership has more than dou- 
bled in the past nine years. At the end of 1947, union 
members numbered 912,124, according to the Cana- 
dian Department of Labor. This is more than two 
and one-half times as large as the 359,000 reported at 
the end of 1939. The Labor Department says that 
union membership represents 28% of an estimated 
3,218,000 Canadian nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers. 

The largest union group is the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, with a membership of 403,003. 
This group is made up largely of AFL unions. The 
Canadian Congress of Labor, which is largely com- 
posed of CIO unions, has a membership of 329,058. 
The Canadian and Catholic Federation of Labor has 
91,026. The independent Railroad Brotherhoods have 
39,627 Canadian members as of 1947. 

Canadian union membership for the past several 
years is as follows: 


Year Membership 
OS OMe ee Se et ek 358,967 
OAC MINN Rery mreceitiabere ice flee Scie 362,223 
AT peenaat spy ers OSS shale atatesa tok 461,681 
DAR Pierre Pusev ave ate Gri els ofeles dhe 578,380 
DO aise ait t alors Sars Sk eas baieiere 664,533 
LD AA ae ae Posh ccna) .0y 3)'« ae!.oi oy, sie 724,188 
NS) A PES ee fe eae raha vol ds io oS snd ys 711,117 
QE 5 SERS 6 OIC n CERI ene 831,697 
TAN 4420 aed Se 912,124 


Leaves Business to Nonunion Employees 
Paul F. Lada, owner of the Wailuku Hotel of the 
Hawaiian Islands, died November 29. In his will he 
left the hotel to his employees. But he further pro- 
vided that “no person who is a member in good 


standing of any labor union shall receive any bequest 
whatsoever under this, my will. This is not intended 
by me to penalize any such employee for, as is ap- 
parent throughout this instrument, I am endeavoring 
to reward my faithful employees for their many years 
of loyal service to me in the past, and in so doing, 
I desire that only those employees shall share in my 
estate as shall continue to trust in my sense of fair- 
ness and loyalty to them without their resorting to 
the coercive methods which I personally feel that 
labor unions under their present irresponsible leader- 
ship endeavor to bring to bear upon an employer.” 

All twenty-nine employees who received shares in 
the hotel, according to The Honolulu Advertiser, 
“have been required to sign affidavits of nonmember- 
ship in any labor organization in accordance with the 
terms of the will.” 


Handshake Seals Agreement 


No written contract—just a handshake—sealed a 
unique agreement in Evansville, Indiana, recently. 
The parties of the agreement are Local 16 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL, and the Southern Indiana Chapter of National 
Electrical Contractors Association. 

The union joined with the contractor in guarantee- 
ing the quality and the earliest possible completion of 
jobs. According to the local business agent of the 
union, Guy Vaughn, the union under this agreement 
also guarantees that a member will be required to 
make corrections on improper workmanship for which 
he is responsible. These corrections will be made 
on a worker’s own time. The worker, however, 
is not responsible for errors in workmanship result- 
ing from improper direction by the contractors. 

This oral agreement also provides that the union 
will not call any work stoppages while a job is under 
way. This guarantee to contractors will enable them 
to arrange job completion dates with a high degree of 
certainty. On the contractors’ jobs there will be 
erected special posters reading: “This job is guaran- 
teed.” The cost of printing these posters will be 
shared by the local IBEW-AFL union and the NECA 
contractors. 

The idea was conceived by William N. Cooper, 
manager of the Southern Indiana Chapter of the Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Association. After a 
series of meetings between contractors and union rep- 
resentatives, at which no minutes or records were 
kept, the idea was accepted by the union officials. The 
oral agreement was then proposed to the union mem- 
bership. The union membership accepted it unani- 
mously and read the oral agreement into the union’s 
minutes. 

JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Management Training for Foremen 


ae O THINK that I should live to see this day!” a 

thoughtful overseer with forty-one years of 
service at the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company plant 
at Thompsonville, Connecticut, exclaimed at the con- 
clusion of a foreman training conference recently. “In 
the old days,” he continued, “the worker was not high- 
ly regarded. I remember the boss talking to some of 
us one day. He said, ‘You fellows aren’t important to 
the company. We could replace you ten times over 
tomorrow. But don’t let one of these machines break 
down. That costs the company real money.’ 

“Now,” the overseer continued, “the attitude of the 
company is just the opposite. Mr. Wise [James D. 
Wise, president of the company] was in Thompson- 
ville a few weeks ago and he spoke at a dinner before 
150 community leaders. He told them that the great- 
est asset our company has is its personnel. These 
foremen meetings are part of our new deal. We're told 
what’s going on and we're encouraged to say what 
we think. The company now wants to get our ideas. 
We amount to something. What a change!” 

The sentiments voiced by this overseer were echoed 
by others in the training group although younger 
members, of course, were less aware of the magnitude 
of the changes which had taken place in the company. 

The program of foreman training is new, but the 
results already obtained have more than met expecta- 
tions of the management. The chief objective of the 
program, as phrased by the company, is “to provide 
the supervisors of the first and second line of manage- 
ment with an opportunity to exchange information 
and solve mutual problems.” This objective, it is 
realized, is one to be pursued as long as Bigelow-San- 
ford is in business, but it is felt that notable progress 
has been made since the program was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1948. 


REASONS FOR SUCCESS 


Several reasons are advanced by the company for 
the signal success of the Thompsonville training 
course. First and foremost, the course was foreman 
centered. Members of the different training groups 
were interviewed and different subjects considered. 
Unless the topic was one which the foreman felt was 
a real one and one upon which he desired help, it was 
thrown out. Topics of current interest and impor- 
tance were chosen. About the time the training pro- 
gram was being formulated, a new agreement with the 
union was being concluded. Thus, it was timely to 
consider problems in labor relations. For this area the 
foremen asked for meetings on the history of labor 


relations, grievance procedures, and labor contract 
interpretation. In all, twenty or more different sub- 
jects will be discussed during 1949. 

Much of the credit for the success of this project 
goes to the conference leader, Willard Furey.1. Now 
training supervisor at the Thompsonville plant, under 
the general supervision of Personnel Superintendent 
Kenneth Cooke, Mr. Furey came up from the ranks 
and is well acquainted with foreman problems and 
with the foreman point of view. He has mastered the 
conference technique and he delights in getting the 
full participation of all members of the group in each 
meeting. The obvious enthusiasm he has for his work 
has been caught by the foremen and the morale of the 
several groups is high. 


STAFF SPECIALISTS 


Two or more staff specialists are members of each 
training class. Their positions are at the same level 
in the company as those of the foremen and overseers 
and the exchange of thinking between the line and 
staff men has been especially constructive. Each has 
become aware of problems of the other group and 
working relationships have improved as a result. 

Other reasons for the success of the training, im- 
portant but perhaps less critical than those already 
enumerated, include the favorable “climate” pro- 
moted by the top management of the company for 
undertakings of this type, regularly scheduled classes 
which are arranged at the convenience of the partici- 
pants, the use of the conference method of instruction 
under the regular leadership of a “practical company 
man,” and adequate physical facilities (room, equip- 
ment, etc.) for operating such a program. 

About 140 Thompsonville supervisors are now en- 
rolled, including approximately ninety foremen, thirty 
overseers, and twenty staff specialists. Eight groups 
have been formed. None has more than twenty mem- 
bers. Meetings are held biweekly, their duration is 
ninety minutes, and special attention is paid to start- 
ing and stopping on time. There will be meetings 
throughout 1949, except during July and August. Pre- 
view meetings for plant superintendents are held prior 
to the foremen meetings. These are designed to give 
the superintendents a capsule picture of the proposed 
discussions and to get their reactions and suggestions. 

There is nothing especially remarkable about the 
organization of this training program when it is 
viewed objectively, but a combination of good fea- 


1And to John W. Griffin, administrative training director who co- 
ordinates all training of this nature throughout the Bigelow-Sanford 
organization. 
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tures seems to be producing excellent results. At least 
the company is well satisfied that the meetings are 
bringing the foremen and management closer to- 
gether, and that this result, in itself, more than justi- 
fies the program. 

A detailed summary of an early foreman meeting 
follows. 


CONFERENCE ON QUALITY CONTROL 


At our introductory session we filled out a responsibility 
chart and I pointed out that No. 4, “People with whom 
we cooperate outside of our own department,” would in all 
probability be the one that we might not fill out completely 
unless we used a chart of the various divisions in the or- 
ganization. I think that most of you were surprised at 
the number of departments which you had in that classi- 
fication when you finished. 


The subject for today’s conference is quality control and 
is taken right out of that No. 4 classification, “People with 
whom you cooperate.” Quality control seems rather im- 


portant to management because we note that Mr. Wise, 


in his Management Review of August, devoted some space 


| to “Quality of Our Product” and we all are aware of the 


theme selected for this year’s Berkshire conference, “Qual- 
ity You Can Trust.” The current Weaver also carries an 
article on the subject. 

In Bigelow’s advertisements you will find “Quality You 
Can Trust” and it is not the advertising department, nor 
the sales department, nor the retail dealer who backs up 
that ad—it’s the manufacturing division right here at the 
plant. 

They say that there are four ways to make predictions as 
to the future of the business from a quality angle: 


1. You can go to a fortune teller. She can read the 
palm of your hand, read tea leaves, read the cards, feel 
the bumps on your head, or any of those devices and tell 
your future. 

2. You can buy a crystal ball in the 5 & 10 and see 
what the future holds for you. 

8. You can operate by the rule-of thumb—we average 
out all right, don’t we? That is the old reliable way with 
which many a company has gone broke. 

4. You can use statistical quality control, the modern 
method which takes the guesswork out of operations all 
along the line. 


If people get together and exchange ideas, there always 
will be an area of common agreement, and the purpose of 
these conferences is to expand that area of common agree- 
ment. Let’s expand our area of common agreeement on 
quality control. 

Can anyone think of an instance where the word “quality 
has been used? 

How about sterling silver? 

How about 14k gold? 

How about quality of tone—of a violin—a Stradivarius? 

How about Chevrolet’s ad—“Big car quality at lowest 
prices”? 

How about Sunoco’s ad—“Are you quality conscious? 
Price conscious?” 


” 


How about overall quality vs. dress-suit quality? 

Can anyone give me an instance where the word “control” 
is used? 

How about the stock in a company? 

The saying “Everything’s under control!” 

Rationing in the last war. 

Tennessee Valley Authority—the large dam they built. 

An automobile that has an accident. 

(As soon as we get off the subject of “control,” draw a 
highway in perspective on the board.) 

Yes, and I think a highway would be a good illustration 
of a control chart as used here in the plant. How wide 
should it be?—Cars, trucks, trailer vans, load of hay— 
represents safety and vehicle control. 

(Shoulder of a highway)—Control limits, caution zone— 
something should be done to get car back onto pavement. 

(The ditch)—Specification limits—danger—tesults are dis- 
astrous. 

(On right side of board draw highway in horizontal plane.) 

Practically any process in the plant and its deviation 
from perfection can be set up on a control chart similar 
to this. We have our central lane—where we ought to be. 
We have upper control limits and lower control limits 
which caution us when the process is going out of control. 

(Draw in standard—center line.) 


Now let’s take a look at this center line and see what 
we can expect as a normal pattern in deviation between 
the average, this line, and the upper and lower control 
limits. We find that there will be a normal curve. In other 
words, most of the work should be near the center line and 
very little of it running toward the control limits. 

What is a normal curve? If we were to take 8 coins, 
toss them in the air, let’s say 100 times, we will find that 
we get 4 heads and 4 tails, the most number of times and 
we would get all heads or all tails the least number of 
times. 

Across Bottom: 

Number of heads: a | 

Up Left Side: 

Hundred Throws: 0 8 11 22 28 22 11 8 O 


(Go into frequency with a histogram and complete normal 
curve.) 


9 PS Ay 8 6 Or 8 


Who sets the specifications? (products department) 
What things control the setting of specifications? Should 
specifications be the control limits—remember road. 

We have reviewed some aspects of quality and quality 
control but how about our own experience? How about 
quality as affected by raw materials, by our machines, by 
our manpower? Control of materials and machines is un- 
derstandable but what about control of personnel? 


Get ideas from the group—such as the following: 
I. Quality of work depends upon attitude of employees. 
A. Pride in their jobs is essential to quality 
1. “Don’t care” attitude means poor workmanship. 


2. Employees must like their jobs. 
3. Quality is the product of leadership. 
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B. Attitude of supervisors is reflected in attitude of 
employees 
1. Indifference means poor quality. 
2. “Get by” attitude spreads to all employees. 
3. Inspire quality and you get quality. 
a. Supervisors set the standards. 
b. Supervisors get back what they give out. 


c. If you are an “easy mark” your employees 
know it. 


II. Employees must know the standards you require. 
A. Must know difference between poor and good work- 
manship 
1. The causes for rejection. 
2. How to correct such conditions. 
3. Where and how errors might occur. 


(Thank group for participation) 
SrepHen Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor Press Highlights 


d hice primary concern of unions at present as indi- 
cated by the December labor press, is the next 
round of wage increases. Steel Labor (United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO) emphasizes this by under- 
lining the CIO convention resolution that stated “col- 
lective bargaining must concern itself with increasing 
real wages, shortening weekly work hours with no 
cut in take-home pay, security for the worker in his 
old age, the guaranteed annual minimum wage, ade- 
quate sick-benefit plans, hospitalization programs and 
pension plans.” 

The United Automobile Worker (UAW-CIO) pref- 
aces its wage program statement with this headline: 
“Umpteenth Round Profit Increases Make Third 
Round Wage Rates Look Piddling.” UAW’s wage 
policy, as recited by President Walter Reuther, rests 
on these principles: “Purchasing power of workers 
must be increased to restore losses from inflation and 
raise their standard of living; purchasing power can 
be increased out of profits either through wage in- 
creases without price increases or through price reduc- 
tions; these steps are necessary if we are to put our 
economy on a sound basis and keep it there.” 

Other unions are already set for preliminary wage 
talks. In New York, Local 65, recently disaffiliated 
from the Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Union, CIO, says February 1 “will sound the opening 
gun for wage reviews covering all 65ers.” According 
to Union Voice (Retail & Wholesale Workers, ind.), 
the union expects to establish a formula in its initial 
wage talks that will carry over to its other contracts. 

Formal demands have already been served by locals 
of the Utility Workers Union of America, CIO, on 
Consolidated Edison of New York and the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company. Across-the-board increases 
of 15 cents at Consolidated Edison, and 16 cents at 
P. G. & E. are being asked, reports The CIO News, 
Light Edition. 

And in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states, Textile Labor (Textile Workers Union of 


America, CIO) reports that TWUA is seeking 10 
cents an hour more for 216,000 members. TWUA 
president Emil Reive claims: “There is no question 
about the ability of the industry to pay this added 
cost. Woolen and worsted profits in 1947 reached an 
all-time high and reports indicate that 1948 profits 
will dwarf those of the previous year.” 
Other items in the December labor press follow: 


ACW Moves Into Department Stores 


Acting on the CIO mandate, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America have promised to put the “full re- 
sources” of the union behind a drive to extend organiza- 
tion to department store employees. ACW president, Jacob 
S. Potofsky, has already formed a Department Store Or- 
ganizing Committee, reports The Advance (ACW-CIO). 


FE Balks at CIO’s Merger Order 


Faced with a CIO order to affiliate with the United Auto 
Workers by the beginning of February, the executive board 
of the United Farm Equipment Workers calls the order 
“arbitrary” and refuses to act until the FE membership has 
had its say. Whether to affiliate with the UAW-CIO will be 
the key item on the agenda of the FE convention to be 
held in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, late in March. In the mean- 
time, the FE News publishes letters and resolutions re- 
ceived from officers and executive boards of fourteen FE 
locals that reject the merger order. 


Two-front Drive for Social Security 


Collective bargaining and federal legislation during 1949 
should bring notable advances toward improved social 
security, says the CIO Economic Outlook. Federal legis- 
lation should point toward “a complete national program 
with adequate benefits and enlarged coverage to give pro- 
tection against the economic hazards of old age, survivor- 
ship, sickness, and unemployment . . a strong national 
employment service . . Insurance against the costs of 
medical care . . . expansion of the nation’s health facili- 
ties.” The cost of the entire program, according to CIO 
findings, would equal 7% or 8% of payrolls for the next few 


Ne. 
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years. “The figure will be closer to 7% if high employ- 
ment continues.” 

Collective bargaining, says the Economic Outlook, can 
obtain social security benefits to meet the special needs of 
the workers over and above the basic level enacted for 
everyone. Specifically, CIO unions will strive “(1) to get a 
definite amount contributed by the employer; (2) to have 
the money put into a trust fund, so it cannot be used for 
any purpose other than social security benefits, and (3) to 
obtain an equal voice in developing and operating the 
program.” 


See Organizing Spurt Among Foremen 


A new interest toward organizing is being shown among 
groups of foremen as a result of the election, says The 
Supervisor (Foreman’s Association of America, ind.). FAA 
units that became inactive with the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act are also in the process of revival. FAA presi- 


‘dent Carl Brown, writing in The Supervisor, says “the first 


order of business of chapters less than 100% organized, and 
unrecognized by employers, should be to sell the Association 
to their fellow foremen.” 


_ Congressmen with Union Labels 


The CIO News counts eight labor-union members among 
the newly elected congressmen: Senator-elect Hubert Hum- 
phreys (Minnesota) is a member of the American Feder- 
ation of Radio Artists. Among the representatives-elect, 
Tom Burke (Ohio) and James V. Buckley (Illinois) both 
pay dues to the UAW-CIO; Roy Weir (Minnesota) , George 
Rhodes (Pennsylvania), and Leonard Irving (Missouri) 
are AFL members; Andrew J. Biemiller (Wisconsin) and 
Richard Bolling (Missouri) are former union organizers. 


CWA Ponders Affiliation 


The Communications Workers of America, ind., will 
shortly hear a full report on the status it would have 
should it choose to affiliate with either the CIO or AFL. 
On the basis of this report, says the CWA Weekly News 
Letter, the CWA membership will decide whether to affiliate 
with either of the major_labor organizations or remain 
independent. 


Benefits Net AFL Members $60 Million 


Benefits to the tune of $60,993,986 were received by AFL 
union members during the 1947 contract year, according to 
an AFL Executive Council report. Total payments in- 
cluded those for death, sickness, unemployment, old age, 
and other provisions of union benefit plans. The Union 
Labor Advocate (St. Louis, Missouri) shows that three 
AFL unions account for half the total benefits: the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union totaled $15,061,- 


_ 835; the International Typographical Union disbursed $11,- 


483,956; and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen paid 
out over $8 million. 


Stress Social Security at UAW Confab 


The UAW-CIO expects 2,500 of its members to converge 
on Milwaukee on January 20 for its annual International 
Education Conference, reports the United Automobile 


Worker. Chief feature of the conclave will be twenty 
special training conferences. Ten of them will be devoted 
to social security subjects. 


CIO Claims Organizational Gains 


The Lampmaker (Local 668, UAW-CIO) checking over 
CIO organization during the past year, says: “The big and 
little Taft-Hartley laws plagued CIO organizational efforts, 
but the concerted attack was successfully resisted.” From 
August 22, 1947, to July 31, 1948, says The Lampmaker, 
the CIO won 2,729 out of 2,761 union shop elections. Chief 
organizing gains were registered by the UAW which granted 
120 new local charters; the Steelworkers’ union, which 
signed first agreements with 108 companies; and the Oil- 
workers’ union which won 45 representation elections and 
104 union shops. 


Map Drive To Promote Union Goods 


Greater efforts to promote the widespread purchase of 
union-made goods and services were pledged by the dele- 
gates to the fortieth annual convention of the AFL’s Union 
Label Trades Department, reports the AFL Weekly News 
Service. Department head Matthew Woll told the delegates 
that trade-union members with organized purchasing power 
could become an undefeatable force. 


Investigate Lobbies, Says [AM 


A thorough investigation of lobbying activities in connec- 
tion with the Eightieth Congress has been called for in a 
resolution passed by the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, ind. The resolution, as reported in The Machinist, 
declared there is “ample evidence of redoubled efforts to 
influence the Eighty-first Congress” and called for special 
attention to those groups “generally credited with success- 
fully blocking proposals for social legislation in the Eightieth 
Congress.” 


Move Against “Racket” Labor Press 


“Phony” and “racket” labor papers are the target of a 
drive authorized by the AFL’s International Labor Press 
of America to wipe out “publications which profess to op- 
erate in the name of labor, but which resort to unethical 
and corrupt methods.” Two papers have already been ex- 
pelled from membership in the organization, reports The 
Union Leader (AFL transit and bus unions in Chicago) 
and dossiers are being compiled against other “fake” labor 
papers. 

Haroup StTImecuitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Solidarity Forever 


A British Woodworkers Union local secretary, out late 
one night on union business, decided to stay overnight at 
the home of a brother craftsman. His doubting wife then 
wrote each of the thirty local members asking if her husband 
had stayed with him on the particular night. All thirty 
members replied to her query—and all said “yes.’— 
St. Louis Labor Tribune. 
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Clarifying Reemployment Rights 


OW that the draft machinery is actually under 

way, many companies are faced with the prob- 
lem of fitting the draft law into their personnel poli- 
cies and collective bargaining agreements. 

However, some employers, as well as employees, 
are ‘still uncertain as to the exact nature of their 
obligations and rights. The Selective Service Act of 
1948 guarantees reemployment rights to inductees, 
enlistees, and reservists who leave their jobs to enter 
active duty in the armed forces. The reemployment 
provisions of the new draft law, passed on June 24, 
1948, are in most respects similar to those conferred 
by the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
and related acts. 

In order to clarify the reemployment provisions of 
the effective statutes for both the inductee and the 
employer, the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, Department of Labor, recently issued a bulle- 
tin in which fifty-two questions on this problem are 
briefly discussed. As Robert K. Salyers, Director of 
the Bureau explains, the purpose in issuing this bulle- 
tin is to “eliminate many misunderstandings that 
would otherwise arise between servicemen and their 
former employers in the months ahead.” 

Because of their general interest, some of the most 
pertinent questions discussed in this pamphlet are 
presented below: 


@. Are persons who enter the Merchant Marine covered 
by the new act and the older statutes? 


A. No. Section 9 of the new act makes no provision for 
the reemployment rights of persons who enter the Mer- 
chant Marine. The reemployment rights conferred on 
merchant seamen under the older reemployment statutes 
were terminated on July 25, 1947, by Public Law 239, 
Eightieth Congress. 


Q. Do persons under or over the draft age of nineteen to 
twenty-six who voluntarily enter upon active duty in 
the armed forces after June 24, 1948, —have reemploy- 
ment rights under the new law? 


A. Yes. The act contains no provision to disqualify 
persons from reemployment benefits on account of age. 


@. Do persons who are not subject to induction for 
reasons other than age and who voluntarily enter upon 
active duty in the armed forces have reemployment 
rights? 


A. Yes. The act contains no provision disqualifying 
persons who are eligible for deferment from reemploy- 
ment rights. 


Q. May inductees after twenty-one months of service 
extend their periods of active duty and maintain their 
reemployment rights? 


A. Yes, if there is no break in continuity of service and 
the extension does not cause the total service to exceed 
three years. However, subsequent reenlistment would 
constitute a waiver of reemployment rights. 


Q. What is meant by “first enlistment” in the new law? 


A. First enlistment; in-the new law, means a person’s 
first enlistment or induction in the armed forces subse- 
quent to June 24, 1948, irrespective of whether or not he 
had served in the armed forces by enlistment or other- 
wise prior to that date. 


@. Must reservists be called or ordered to active duty 
in the armed forces without their consent to be entitled 
to reemployment rights under the new law? 

A. No. The act extends reemployment rights to persons 
who enter upon active duty “in response to an order or 
call to active duty.” Either with, or without, their con- 
sent, persons going on active duty do so, in response to a 
call to active duty. The statute draws no distinction be- 
tween the reasons behind the call, and there would seem 
to be no grounds to discriminate against the volunteer 
reservists. 


Q. Does a serviceman suffer because he is in the armed 
forces at the time promotions are made by his employer? 

A. A reinstated ex-serviceman is entitled under both 
old and new laws to all promotions, based upon seniority 
alone, granted to holders of his position during his ab- 
sence. However, the veteran must prove conclusively 
that he would have been promoted had he remained on 
the job. 


Q. What happens when two or more persons leave 
the same position? 


A. The new draft law provides that a person leaving 
a position for military service would have a prior claim 
to his old position over others replacing him, where such 
replacements also entered military service. However, 
where a replacement had greater seniority under a per- 
sonnel practice or collective bargaining contract, even 
though his time on the particular job was shorter, it 
would appear that he might have prior claim to the job 
because the first man to leave would not then be “en- 
titled to be restored” to such position as such restoration 
would not be “without prejudice to the reemployment 
rights of the other persons to be restored.” This conclu- 
sion is reinforced by the general tenor of the entire 
statute toward granting the serviceman what he would 
have had but for his military service and the Congres- 
sional intent of not granting him greater rights under 
previous acts applicable to World War II veterans. 


Q. Does a change in management constitute a change 
in an employer’s circumstances so as to make it impossible 
or unreasonable to restore the ex-serviceman to his former 
position? 

A. No. Where a change in management has occurred 
between the time an ex-serviceman entered the armed 
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forces and the time of his discharge, the successor in 
interest is responsible under the reemployment provisions 
to the same extent as his predecessor. 


Q. What is a position “other than temporary?” 


A. A position other than temporary is one not limited 
to a specific, brief, and nonrecurrent period. The fact 
that an employee was engaged to replace one leaving for 
service in the armed forces does not make the newly 
hired employee’s position a temporary one if the duties 
of the position are by nature continuous for an indefinite 
term. This is true under both the old and the new laws. 


Q. Is a part-time or seasonal position considered to be 
“other than temporary?” 


A. The fact that work is performed on a part-time 
rather than a full-time basis does not, in itself, render the 
position a temporary one. The question of whether a 
position is temporary cannot be resolved solely on the 
basis of the number of hours worked per day or per week. 
If the work involves the performance of regular con- 
tinuing service for an indefinite period, it cannot be 
properly considered “temporary” within the meaning of 
the acts. Nor can a position be said to be temporary 
within the law merely because it is seasonal in nature. 


A copy of the complete pamphlet entitled, Field 
Letter No. 7, dated November 10, 1948, can be ob- 
tained by writing to Robert K. Salyers, Director, Bu- 
reau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

This bureau has also issued an “Interpretive 
Bulletin and Legal Guide” on reemployment rights 
of veterans under the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, and related statutes. Because of the 
similarity of the old reemployment statutes and the 
new draft law, information contained in this docu- 
ment will serve as a reference for many of the ques- 
tions arising under the Selective Service Act of 1948. 
This bulletin is supplemented periodically by the bu- 
reau to include current interpretations, opinions of 
the Solicitor of Labor, and court decisions rendered 
in connection with all reemployment statutes. A copy 
of this bulletin may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 40 cents. 


Joun J. SPEED 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Many Regional Wage Increases 


PPROXIMATELY 250,000 wage earners and 
23,400 salaried employees were reported receiv- 
ing wage increases during the period November 15 
through December 15. These adjustments ranged 
from two cents to twenty cents an hour, with twelve 
and twelve and a half cents the predominant in- 
creases. Most of the settlements were with small com- 
panies, except for a few such as Armour and Com- 
pany, New England Telephone and Telegraph, and 
the Cudahy Packing Company, where 52,000, 36,800, 
and 16,000 employees, respectively, were affected. 
Both large and small bus companies granted in- 
creases to drivers and maintenance and terminal 
workers. The majority of the companies are in the 
Midwest and Far West. Overland Greyhound Lines, 
Pacific Greyhound Lines and Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines in Cleveland are the largest bus services 
reporting increases. Drivers were granted increases of 
either $.0035 a mile or $.005 a mile and are to receive 
from ten to fifteen cents more an hour. Most mainte- 
nance workers obtained increases of ten or twelve and 
a half cents an hour, and terminal workers ten to 
twelve cents an hour. Approximately 8,000 bus com- 
pany employees benefited from these wage changes. 
Many regional increases affecting employees with 
similar skills were negotiated by employers’ associa- 
tions. Thirty thousand over-the-road truck drivers 
and helpers in Missouri and Illinois were granted 


increases of fifteen cents an hour. Mileage rates were 
increased half a cent east of the Mississippi River 
and a fourth of a cent west of the Mississippi River. 
Five hundred and forty drivers received sixteen cents 
an hour more from four brewery companies in St. 
Louis. Twelve thousand cutters, pieceworkers and 
week-rate workers received rises averaging eleven 
cents an hour from five hundred dress, blouse, and 
children’s wear manufacturers in Philadelphia. In 
East St. Louis, 250 clerks, meat cutters, and head 
butchers obtained rises of three to ten dollars a week. 

The wage settlements which caused the widest 
interest were those negotiated between the longshore- 
men’s unions and the employers’ associations on both 
the East and West coasts. On the East Coast, an 
increase of thirteen cents an hour retroactive to 
August 21, 1948, was granted, bringing the current 
rate to $1.88. Twenty-five cents had been asked for 
and ten cents offered. The hourly wage rates were 
raised from $1.50 in 1945, to $1.65 in 1946, and $1.75 
in 1947. The overtime rate was increased 19.5 cents 
to $2.82 an hour. Forty-five thousand longshoremen 
and 20,000 clerks and handlers from Maine to Vir- 
ginia were affected. The number involved in New 
York was 25,000. 

On the Pacific Coast, a three-year contract lasting 
until 1951 was negotiated. A nonretroactive increase 
of fifteen cents an hour was granted, making the base 
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pay $1.82 an hour. Fifteen cents had been asked and 
ten cents offered. In addition, the longshoremen re- 
ceived vacation benefits of one week after 800 hours 
and two weeks after 1,344 hours; a designated day off 
each week; a nine-hour maximum shift; and an 8 a.m. 
starting time. To avoid a pyramiding of overtime and 
a limitation on work opportunity, no longshoreman is 
permitted to work more than 1,000 hours in any con- 
secutive twenty-six weeks, or more than twelve hours 
a day, or fifty-six hours a week. All are guaranteed a 


minimum of four hours of work when reporting for a 
job. This agreement affected 17,000 longshoremen. 

These settlements were made on the eighty-fifth — 
day of the West Coast strike and the eighteenth day 
of the East Coast strike. 

A listing of wage increases, the majority of which 
have been verified by company reports, begins on 
page 31. 

Doris K. LirpMAn 
Statistical Division 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Musician Welfare Fund Upheld 


In a significant decision, Attorney General Clark 
on December 13 ruled that the welfare fund created 
under agreement between the American Federation 
of Musicians, AFL, and the phonograph recording 
industry did not violate the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
making of records had been stopped by the union on 
December 31, 1947, and this opinion opens up the 
way for the resumption of disk recording. 

Under agreements made by the union and the in- 
dustry, the funds are to be administered by a trustee 
named by the recording companies. The agreements 
further specify that if the Taft-Hartley Act is re- 
pealed or revised so as to permit such an appoint- 
ment, the union will have sole power to appoint the 
trustee. 

A royalty of 1 cent to 24% cents a record is con- 
tributed by the recording companies. This, it is esti- 
mated, will amount to approximately $2 million annu- 
ally. The money is to be used by the trustee to pro- 
vide free musical entertainment by unemployed musi- 
cians. The resources of the fund are to be distributed 
on a per capita basis to local branches of the union 
throughout the country. 


Supervisors Prescribe Own Training Course 


Eight areas for discussion were listed by supervisors 
of the Walter Baker Chocolate & Cocoa Division of 
General Foods when asked by management to help 
build a training program which would be in line with 
their real needs. The areas were: 

1. What makes people “tick” and “click”? 
2. Supervisory areas of responsibility and authority. 


8. General Foods Corporation policies, particularly in 
personnel administration. 


4. How can the flow of information be improved? 
5. Interpretation of the Walter Baker union contract. 


6. How best to instruct and inform employees. 
7. How can right attitudes be developed? 
8. How and when shall the supervisor discipline? 


Sharing the Wealth 


A record-breaking wage dividend of $13 million has 
been declared for the 51,500 employees of the East- 
man Kodak Company, compared with a distribution 
of $11.6 million in 1947. The 1948 dividend will 
amount to almost six weeks’ average pay for those 
who have been employed for five years, while those 
with shorter service records will receive proportion- 
ately less. 

Under the wage dividend plan, the employee re- 
ceives 0.5% of his earnings for the past five years for 
each 20 cents of dividend declared on common stock 
above 70 cents annually. To participate to the full- 
est extent an individual must have been employed five 
years. However, all who start work on or prior to 
October 1 and remain to the end of the year share 
in the plan, as well as those who are employed be- 
tween October 1 and December 31 and remain in the 
company’s service until the date of distribution in 
March of the succeeding year. 


Since 1912 when the plan was started, $103 million 
has been distributed to employees. 


Safety Conference for Baytown Employees 


A special safety training course was recently pro- 
vided for Baytown employees of the Humble Oil and 
Refining Company. “The Air We Breathe” was the 
theme of the conference. Personal hygiene, ventila- 
tion, housekeeping and proper health precautions 
were subjects covered. The program was sponsored 
by the safety department and presented by instruc- 
tors from the Bureau of Mines. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 
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Percentage Change 


Item Latest | Latest 
Month | Month 
over over 
Previous| Year 
ponte lg Note eros ea ene Mees Month! | Previous 
Clerical salary rates’ 
Billing machine operator............... Meant ON Atel ie || recs ee. |v eer Clic BUND [ora en | uae ttt tee ae 20h eee Lents ee 
Bookkeeping machine operator.......... Mmedianimcolarsealleccer [tse ees Nae ol enh ae Na SSenONe tr lee ol 
Calculating machine or Comptometer oper.|| median in dollars SL | ates, Sey i StS ea A a I ee See vies ol ea 
ilerclerkaacr kiss sacs ce eee eins ool median in dollars Bree: pare eco | alice | Ube, RAIN ae a iauhad| eek tl 1 ie 
MUNIOLICODY, LYPISU. si. cea cee os Median Gouars. gece.) << kewl oe, Aad Pete eae, oel|eercadla meSdae eee sl eae ees, . 
Office boy. (or girl). ces cwiesis os )eyes cess ... || median in dollars ee re ya CT Ae See | oe eelatanos (as peleleeest Cla 
MVECepPUOMIS ber ce sfokt oo iSeig side) evSilauese, » = + median in dollars Food tual (acre. | IE sepecraial iat arses al ines Rereesn Nee aeaciee fee Me bal yee 
LOMOPLADHED patty lctiecc tio ya.sjs evareceisus eee ee Median ingolars® lle cnee | oS Mees en | EAT Me ela ROASel ance tlre |” 
Telephone switchboard operator......... median in dollars Seacen| Roots iN Seen URES od ae aamee | [ea teed mee) Ue ee 
DEGION COPY LYPISt tee aafee ls nels le leo, ces vies median in dollars 5 OTe | eclectic |e RRR Parl NER et hea a ce |e Seal he <tc] 
Consumers’ Price Index 
SOO ny tocheerpeuinectereya ile ale iss. ie Steeles aver’ Jan. 1939=100 Q14.1)r 216.8] 222.5) 223.9) 224.6] 221.8) 219.6) 212. +0.6 
EMIS UISEIR Heres ecto cole (eevee hegeys dhe Jan. 1939=100 111.2) 111.2) 111.2} 110.7) 110.7; 110.7] 110.1) 1o9. +1.9 
Mot hin gerry eee tss sects stot fr ol ote diaynn ene Jan. 1939=100 156.0} 156.4) 156.6} 155.5) 155.6] 155.9) 156.1] 153. +1.8 
(Mien ta pytet etaePitles Ao ahs Soee wa aes Jan. 1939=100 167.4) 167.6) 167.9) 168.1] 168.0} 168.2] 168.4) 163. 42.3 
AGENT Re sce, 5 Segoe AE ACEO ORO Jan. 1939=100 146.5|r 146.8) 147.1] 144.8] 145.2} 145.5] 145.8] 144. +1.4 
Back tie wets ccs. tes Jan. 1939=100 126.7r 126.6] 126.5} 126.1] 194.6] 122.2] 191.5] lig. 46.5 
Blectricitiye aarg pectic als sticks oslep we oe Jan. 1939=100 90.3 90.3 90.3 90.3 90.3 90.1 89.8 89. +0.4 
(eens ood aic.c'd 0 og Coan EOE Oroieag a cies Jan. 1939=100 95.0\r 94.9 94.3 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93. +1.3 
Housefurnishings iis 55.) ic\ssisis eine ot Jan. 1939=100 157.9] 158.1] 157.6) 157.4) 157.92} 156.0) 156.9] 153. +3.0 
SURGFIegs Geer ipetiiia'< f.ciossie le @ sists eaves Jan. 1939=100 148.9) 148.2) 148.1] 147.5) 146.7| 146.6) 145.4) 141. +5.5 
PAL termine aocts Mapa set deicth isiatsts aval alaisie Se Jan. 1939=100 163.0) 163.7) 165.6] 165.6] 165.6] 164.4) 163.2] 159. +2.5 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars 61.3} 61.1 60.41 60.4) 60.4 60.8) 61.3 62. 25 
All items (BLS) Pes remee pars. |. 1935-39=100 ||..... 173.6] 174.5] 174.5] 173.71 171.7] 170.5] 163.91 +6.0 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period.................. mumber 0) 4) ica 49.6 
Workers involved... oi... sees see: || thousands  =—s fi... +71.9 
Total mamidays idles. i 4.0)eisie:0.ieuecsaicens thousands = «||... 412.4 
Turnoverratesinmanufacturi’g (BLS) 
Separations Diatsealetets|etsistelelaie's a's svevsiere sve. as per 100 employees |] ..... -10.0 
HATES! Hate e tee ahs «dio ccliteees hc kaake per 100 employees || ..... 22.2 
Miscellaneous 7. <saac7y. ctelelaioiesete'- ot per 100 employees |} ..... 0 
PDS At Pes eee foicte orale aye! si aiheinie ieee per 100 employees |} ..... 0 
VARGO ER.S contre 106 SA SAC a BOAT OCOREE per 100 employees |} ..... 433.3 
PACOCRSIONS itera ners so <a s ini 6 6.5.6 oe per 100 employees |] ..... -18.2 
Wage Earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
Wee Barnings, hourly. ches ca vie cle sie,o e103. average in dollars |p 1.370} 1.366] 1.362] 1.349] 1.332] 1.316] 1.301] 1.268 +8.0 
WEEKLY: caiatals casas s 0!atelsie feiss « average in dollars |p 54.49] 54.50) 54.18|r 54.05] 52.95) 52.85] 51.86] 51.2 +6.2 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |/p 39.8) 39.9] 39.8] 40.1] 39.8] 40.9] 39.9] 40.4) 1.5 
Employmienter ce soe sever slelslelcies sete 1939 average=100 || ..... 163.2] 164.5] 161.7] 158.5] 158.9] 155.5] 160.4) +1.7 
Bay oils erie a cccs..cshiclei i ctsteve ale. sher> 1939 average=100 || ..... 381.5} 381.7ir 374.7) 360.0) 359.0) 346.7] 350.1 +9.0 
Durable goods (BLS) / : 
Earnings, hourly. ..... 2). 05s 0-ceecewn: ..|| average in dollars 1.452) 1.451}r 1.449) 1.431} 1.407/ 1.385] 1.366] 1.346 +7.9 
WEEK eiiceifatewtin sleicid ses « average in dollars |p 58.58] 59.13|r 57.90|r 58.19] 56.21] 56.13] 54.81] 54.86 +6.8 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |[p 40.4) 40.7] 40.0) 40.7) 40.0] 40.5| 40.1] 40.7] 0.7 
Nondurable goods (BLS) ; 
Barnings, hourly...) 2's lef eis sc de average in dollars 1.280) 1.272}r 1.272) 1.262) 1.252) 1.949] 1.230] 1.185) +8.0 
DMCA caries. ode «she slaves Soe average in dollars jp 50.14) 49.68|r 50.38/r 49.79) 49.49] 49.37| 48.65] 47.56 +5.4 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |p 39.2! 39.1] 39.6] 39.5) 39.5} 39.8] 39.6] 40.1 2.9 
Manufacture and distribution of gas } 
Barnings, hourly... < Seiciaw.e. 6 aes Pr ilhaveragenniaollarss c(i tment oa Weel Gtr. a.) (Wats oA accrue | A SERIO 1.32014 Le 60H +74 
ROK yer tas mee eicdeis ais sib aleas averapennidollars | |Z. -o 2.0/0. o8ee feats ose cts dee  BENOOIOTS7* 86|" 58. OF) <a... 47.9 
Hours per wage earner.............-.. average per weeks” ||Gs<e.ailh sae selll ett. an fimeiciiea, (fpas Sinead hO(OUAS Alo ALBA cen +0 2 
Generation and distribution of electricity : 
‘ Earnings, hourly...................-- average inidollars! 9). .n 2a}. seen Sees les. tee. | DASA bal dl Sos ee +42 
meekly sss). SAT icc ees average in dollars || .....]..... |] ..... ] ..... | ...-. | 62.81/0 61.42] 60.94) ..... 43. 1 
Hours per wage earner................ Average PerAWeeks “le ..cs tll «csc el takes [Benes eels, 400 5/b 42.26) fae. vo ecie 015 
Class I railroads® ’ 
Earnings, noely PTAA betes ahsiaia see) srs average in dollars }} ..... |] .....4 ..... 414.1 
HieoRSieftho. oc Sake CeCe eae average in dollars RS eo Ae | Mborudee +14.8 
“Real” Weekly earnings............... TSS MIT) | a ea eae eee +70 
Hours per wage earner. _ |) ayerage per.week |..... | ..... | «.... : 40.4 
Agricultural wage rates per - month! (BAE) average in dollars |] ..... OD eae seat ety | ek LOC OO wes lai) | Reakes Burs 
Wirth iboardemeeg chiaciivacda ws cholescee average in dollars |] ..... 500 (Reha 8. 0 |W ks-<1| SLO5400| ais a lil am 2 47.4 
Wiithontihoatd ae sata set rkecsislo sda. average in dollars |] ..... ROO Meera. (erase.:4| L2h.00| cee te eres +54 
1 in Agricultural Wage Rates are i) : 
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Trends in Hours and Earnings 


ARNINGS of production workers made new 


gains in October. A general rise of 0.6% oc-~ 


curred in weekly earnings for all manufacturing indus- 
tries and 0.3% in the composite hourly return. These 
new peaks of $54.64 and $1.366 can be attributed to 
several factors—wage-rate increases, a slightly longer 
work week, and a drop in the number of workers 
employed. Those released are usually newer and less 
skilled; a decline in the proportion of these lower-paid 
workers is, therefore, followed by an expansion of 
earnings for the remainder. 


DURABLE GOODS 


Patterns established in October by the durable and 
the nondurable goods groups were in direct contrast 
with each other. Earnings and hours in the former 
moved upward in virtually all instances, with the 
automobile industry reflecting the greatest gains. In- 
creased operations brought about a lengthening of 
4.3% in the work week. This was accompanied by a 
4.4% rise in weekly earnings. Considerably longer 


working hours in iron and steel mills were another 
indication of increased activity within the heavy 
goods industries during October. Hours in this group 


Production Worker Employment and Weekly 
Payrolls, All Manufacturing Industries 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index Numbers: 1939 Average = 100 


100 BAC 


1939 1940 194) 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 


TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1943 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


(In Dollars) 
Industry Group! 


ALL MANUFACTURING...........:... 


Durable goods:t.s (Pvat Wc sees. fe eee 
Automobiless See. cack viesle sts.c nee ctecthaety = 
Electrical machinery.................... 
Furniture and finished lumber products. . . 
Iron and steel and their products......... 
Lumber and timber basic products........ 
Machinery, except electrical............. 
Nonferrous metals and their products... . . 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 
Transportation equip., except automobiles. 

Nondurable goods.................0eeeees 
Apparel and other finished textile products. 
Chemicals and allied products............ 
Hood A.B were a ven cme cere ee 
Leather and leather products............. 
Paper and allied products................ 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. . 
Products of petroleum and coal........... 
Rubbersproducts yo! F ee ke ees 
Textile-mill prod. and other fiber manufac. 
Tobacco manufactures 


NONMANUFACTURING 


Crude petroleum and natural gas production. 
Electric light and power utilities 
Private building construction.............. 
Retail trade: geek veniee nee «hel care 


*Data for aggregate not available. 


Average ee Earnings 


Aver: Hour!: 
ai 7 Bry. earnings 


Average Weekly Hours 


September, 
1948 1948 
d 39.8 40.6 ‘ 1.362 1.258 
7 40.0 40.9 1.451 1.449r 1.337 
5 36 .9r 39.5 1.685 1.683r 1.526 
22 40.0 40.6 1.452 1.450 1.331 
5 40.8 42.1 1.184 1.181 1.105 
8 39.7r 40.5 1.525 1.528r 1.397 
5 41.8 42.6 1.167 1.178r 1.063 
0 40.6 41.3 1.519 1.511r 1.400 
12 40.8r 40.8 1.437 1.436 1.312 
0 40.1 40.8 1.347 1.345r 1.234 
ab 39.) 40.4 1.578 1.558r 1.437 
l 39.6 40.2 1,272 1.272r Li 
a1 36.17 36.9 1.087 1.117 1.051 
4 41 .3r 41.4 1.392 1.411 1.273 
tl 42.5 42.8 1.233 1.216r 1.159 
3 SiS 39.0 1.146 1.143r 1.082 
.9 42.7 43.0 1.330 1.3347r 1.215 
.9 39.4r 40.0 1.708 1.711 1.540 
8 39 .3r 40.5 LEST 1.748r 1.505 
3 39.5 40.1 1.508 1.504 1.438 
9 38.0 39.7 1.187 1.188 1.055 
9 38. BY f . 996 . 998 954 
7 39. 0 1.716 WAL 1.494 
41.7 41 .6r 42.1 1.506 1.490r 1.392 
37.4 37.5r 38.0 1.920 1.919r 1.738 
39.7 40.2 40.0 1.080 1.086 1.013 
41.0 41.2 41.3 1.385 1.381 1.289 


1Data for individual industries available in “Hours and Earnings Industry Report” publibed Fimenat by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 2: 


INDEXES OF PRODUCTION-WORKER EMPLOYMENT AND WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1948 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1939 average=100) 


Industry Group! 


ALL MANUFACTURING.......................... 163.2 
EA OIZONOS aera Ea Gel Yelcrais cisis tic siaticinss ss wera s es 188.7 
RUUOMIGUUES teenie cin + cue echt heswe ebcels aloe 192.2 
Blectricalsmachinery. 2.5. cer. cece ovis te eee eee 213.4 
Furniture and finished lumber products.............. 143.3 
Tron and steel and their products................... 167.1 
Lumber and timber basic products.................. 197.7 
Machinery, except electrical.....................00. 228.7 
Nonferrous metals and their products................ 176.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products..................... 159.4 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles. ....... 282.9 
ROMUMTH DIE FOOUSSO ose tye ai oe acts diego es sn aeee s 143.1 
Apparel and other finished textile products........... 148.8 
Chemicals and allied products....................5. 208.1 
BENE TPR roc Tay os esc ctc cla =) cls afels) ohn we a0 a.8 163.8 
Leather and leather products....................05. 108.3 
Papeniandialiied products: .00 0.3) .050. 88. 00. ee 151.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 134.8 
Products of petroleum and coal...)................. 153.6 
MRULDERIDEOUUCLS STAs hls as cists pS eeatipeis apie teal 163.5 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures... . 109.2 
Mobaccomanufacturess: 3:5 .<5 6,0 igen 24 bate + les ee 95.9 
NONMANUFACTURING? 

Crude petroleum and natural gas production........... 113.5 
Electric light and power utilities...................... 115.2 
RCL AN EACO Maree cia. vice vise fetes ed Ue sist ced saleee bee 116.0 
Wy tolesaleitrade periierrm. bisa sia crn lee ee sve eaiee 118.1 


Employment Indexes 


October, 1948 |September, 1948] October, 1947 


Pay roll Indexes 


October, 1948 |September, 1948} October, 1947 


164.5 381.5 381.7 350.1 
188.1 2 432.9 422.6 389.9 
2 190.0 431.4 5 385.8 
5 226.9 474.4 9 464.6 
0 144.8 354.9 6 338.8 
2 162.3 376.0 0 331.6 
6 178.6 519.2 3 427 .2 
it 229.7 491.7 0 458 .0 
9 176.3 394.2 3 359.3 
2 152.8 372.1 2 328.2 
3 269.2 613 3 8 541.5 
9 141.1 331.2 7 311.2 
6 142.7 325.0 1 320.5 
l 203.2 460.1 5 409.6 
9 158.3 358.2 ate) 332.8 
3 113.2 236.8 9 251.8 
8 147.8 357.4 0 320.5 
0 134.6 273.6 6 252.8 
sil 155.8 344.1 6 301.8 
8 VigAeoy 346.3 .9 354.4 
3 109.2 291.2 a) 271.8 
a!) 95.1 224.3 8 214.5 


230.7 199.9 
204.5 182.8 
223.5 207.1 
222.3 206.9 


1Data for individual industries available in ctmplorment and Pay Rolls Detailed Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2Data for aggregate not available. vised. 


Gross Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In Current and 1939 Dollars 


CU ee POLL BBS 


Ak 7 DOLLARS 
ae//2aeee 


1939 40 41 42 43 #44 45. 46 47 48 1948 


rose 1.8% over the month, while average weekly earn- 
ings jumped 2.1% to a new peak of $59.13. 


NONDURABLE GOODS 

In the nondurable goods group, decreases in both 
hours and earnings were quite prevalent between 
mid-September and mid-October. The apparel indus- 
try showed particular weakness. Unseasonable weath- 
er and consumers’ resistance to high prices were both 
influential factors in curtailing production, especially 
in men’s and women’s clothing factories. Average 


hours dropped 4.6% and 5.9%, respectively. In the 
industry as a whole, the work week was shortened 
3.9% and the weekly return was reduced 6.7%. The 
entire nondurable aggregate reflected these sharp 
changes. Both weekly hours and earnings decreased 
about 1.3% for all production workers, although aver- 
age hourly earnings were the same as in September. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated an em- 
ployment decrease of 110,000 workers, or 0.8%, in 
manufacturing plants throughout the country be- 
tween September and October. The index of 163.2 
(1939=100) was well above the predominant postwar 
level, however, and 1.7% higher than a year ago. Par- 
ticularly significant in this latest downward change 
were the separations that occurred in the automobile, 
lumber and nondurable goods industries. Food plants 
included in this latter classification showed the great- 
est drop—one of 8.9%. 

The index of pay rolls for all manufacturing indus- 
tries declined negligibly over the month but rose 
9% during the year period. In line with employment 
changes, the decreases were concentrated in the soft 
goods industries. Food, apparel and leather workers 
were particularly affected. 


Exizasetu M. Caseuii 
Statistical Division 
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Consumers’ Prices Drop Again 


IVING costs declined in November for the third and to reduce inventories of wartime merchandise. 

consecutive month. THe ConrereNce Boarp’s Most retailers, however, were reporting firm demand 
index of consumers’ prices stood at 163.0, a decline of for quality merchandise. 

0.4% for the month ending November 15. Consumers’ Cotton goods on the wholesale market have 


prices leveled off in 1948 with the index up only dropped almost to OPA price levels. Similar declines 
0.4% for the January-November period. This is the in cotton clothing prices are expected in 1949, accord- 


first year since 1940 that there has not been a sub- ing to the Department of Agriculture. Both men’s 
stantial rise. and women’s clothing prices were lower in November. 
Food prices continued their downward pressure on Scattered reports indicated lower prices for men’s 
the index after reaching an all-time high in July. For cotton clothing, while general price declines were re- 
the month ending November 15, the food component ported for women’s fall coats and woolen sweaters. 
of the index declined 1.2%, with butter, meats, and Household cotton goods were lower, a factor in the 
dairy products in the lead. According to a recent 0.1% drop in the housefurnishings index. There were 
statement by John A. Hartford, President of the changes both up and down in household appliances. 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, food prices A recent report by T. J. Newcomb, sales manager, 
“will stay down and may go even lower, provided Westinghouse Electric Appliance Division, indicates 
labor and transportation costs . . . do not get out of that the supply lag in automatic washers, electric 
hand.” clothes driers, irons, and vacuum cleaners, has been 
As supply lines have filled up and buyers’ resistance overcome, while a number of lower-priced consumer 
has grown, clothing retailers have found it increas- durable goods such as automatic coffee makers and 
ingly difficult to move their merchandise, particu- electric toasters are still in short supply. 
larly low-quality items. The last two weeks of Prices of consumers’ sundries increased 0.5% for 
October and the first two weeks of November were the month ending November 15, reflecting higher 
marked by widespread clearances of men’s clothing. prices for some drugs. Consumers’ fuel prices also 
These sales were construed by most observers as an increased (0.1%) over the month, with higher prices 
effort to counteract the slowdown of retail buying (Continued on page 30) 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously was on 1923 = 100. 


Weighted Clothing Feel? House ao 

Date Average of] Food Housing! Furnish- Value of 

Gre Total Men’s Women’s me" the Dollar 
1947 November.......... 8] 153.3 62.9 
December.......-... 8 | 154.1 62.1 
Annual average’... 93.7 | 149.5 65.0 


1948 January............ 9 93.8 | 155.4 61.6 
iIRebruary samc cers 9 93.9 | 156.0 62.3 
Marchiss icc ae ciclas | 93.9 | 156.8 62.4 
Appeal, otis cies srezsiessuavt l 93.9 156.4 61.6 
Mayes snared cgetsiols si 93.9 | 156.2 61.3 
June. 0 93.9 156.0 60.8 
Sia pocien an oo aor alte 93.9 | 157.2 60.4 
AU guStisasi< creanes states neh 93.9 | 157.4 60.4 
September.......... 2 94.3 | 157.6 60.4 
October............ 2 94.97) 158.1 61.1 
November.......... 2 95.0 | 167.9 61.38 

see Changes 

Oct., 1948 to Nov., 1948... -0.4 1.2 | est 0.1 0.2 +0.1 0 +0.1 0.1 +0.5 +0.3 

Nov., 1947 to Nov., 1948.. +2.5 +0.6 ie 9 +1. 5 +2.3 +1.4 +6.5 +0.4 +1.3 +3.0 +5.5 | 2.5 

1Rents surveyed aparieny, March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, Dec. 15. cBased on food prices for Feb. 16, 1948, 
*Includes electricity and gas. dBased on food prices for May 18, 1948, 
tWeighted averse of two (quarterly: bd indexes and six monthly indexes. eBased on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948, 
aBased on food prices for Nov. 17, 1947. Based on food prices for Oct, 14, 1948. 


bBased on food prices for Jan. 14, 1948. rRevised 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
Source: Tum Conrgerence Boarpb 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Percentage 


canes Percentage 


Changes 


Crrr Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 Crrr Oct. 1948 | Nov, 1947 
Noy. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 ° to Nov. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 to to 
Nov. 1948 | Nov. 1948 Nov. 1948 | Nov. 1948 
Akron Chicago 
HOOUE. fF tccclens, scokics ats 218.1 221.8r| 214.5 -1.7 SET WW ROod! cit es arcte chess 4215) +1.1 
HIOUBING), 6). sie.p bioeies os 121.8 | 121.3] 117.6 0 +8.1 | Housing!............ 0 +0.1 
Clothing............. 155.5] 155.7| 149.8] -0.1| 43.8 | Clothing............ 0.1] +1.8 
BHC tscce ween de cee 155.6 155.5r} 142.1 +0.1 +9.5.| Fuel®. 0c... cece es +0.1 +6.2 
Housefurnishings..... 135.7 | 135.9 | 132.2 —0.1 | +2.6 | Housefurnishings. ... +0.1 +4.3 
SUMOTICS. 60s ve vee: 152.7 | 152.5] 142.1 +0.1 +7.5 | Sundries............ +1.3] 49.2 
Sout : +4.3 | Weighted Total... erga 
Atlanta Cincinnati 
OOO) 5. Seiad sicteie oo 220.6 224, A 225.2 41.7 2.0 | Food............... W127 Q17.4 210.0 2.2 +1.3 
Housing!............. 108.8 | 108.8| 107.2 0 +1.5 | Housing!............ 110.8] 110.8] 105.8 Oni ecain 
Mlothing...:6...0566: 142.6] 143.4| 150.9} -0.6| -5.5 | Clothing............ 166.7 | 167.0] 161.2r| +02] 48.4 
EN a Se, ae 184.6 134.6 125.3 0 7 A PEON: Salon is aleielondinne's 135.7 135.7r| 124.0 0 +9.4 
Housefurnishings..... 153.7 | 154.3] 140.5 0.4 +9.4 | Housefurnishings....} 149.1] 149.3 | 141.9 0.1 +5.1 
Sundries............. 138.5 139.0 134.7 +0.4 +2.8 | Sundries............ 152.1 152.3 145.4 0.1 +4.6 
Weighted Total. .... 158.7 | 160.1 | 158.17] -0.9| 40.4] Weighted Total....| 165.4 | 167.07] 160.17] -1.0| +43.3 
————eee 
Baltimore Cleveland 
Mnad bebe SS. O16, 4 919.1} 21858 ee 2.7 | 94-007 |oRood. ..........0... 215.9 | 219.9] 207.8] -1.8] +8.9 
Housing!............. 110.1 110.1 104.8 0 +5.1 | Housing!............ 116.7 116.7 116.7 0 0 
Olothing i... 87.63 154.8 155.6 154.2 -0.5 +0.4 | Clothing............ 166.7 167.1 160.57 —0:2 +3.9 
LO OGRE oS hae ahgieg 141.7] 141.7] 129.5 0 +9.4 | Fuel?............... 135.8 | 136.07] 126.07] -0.1] 47.8 
Housefurnishings..... 168.5 | 168.6] 159.2 -0.1 +5.8 | Housefurnishings....| 163.2 | 163.37} 157.3r]) -0.1 +3.8 
Sundries............- 143.4] 143.4] 138.2 0 | +8.8]| Sundries............ 161.38 | 151.1] 144.7 40.1] +4.6 


; Fi j 5 9 9 
; A : 2 a 1 A 
4 : : , l mi) 2 
; ; ‘ iS my! 1 Aa 
Housefurnishings ‘ : i : i Aas 3 at Lif ; a 
Sundries!) Wiss teisa's < 136.5 | 136.6 | 129.7 0.1 +5.2 } Sundries............ 146.4 | 145.9] 141.2] 40.3 +3.7 
Weighted Total..... 160.9 | 161.6] 158.8|| -0.4| +1.3| Weighted Total 159.5 | 160.0| 152.5] +03] 44.6 
Boston Dayton a 
Hood. 3 Sites se ste-s-s 200.1 202.8 196.5 -1.3 SI GOOD, acts sce + aceite oes 205 . 4 210.3 209.2 2.3 -1.8 
Housing!............. 114.4] 114.4| 109.1 0 | +4.9 | Housing!............ 117.6 | 117.5) 111.7 o | +65.2 
Clothing............. 147.2 | 147.17] 144.8] +0.1| +1.7] Clothing............ 151.9 | 152.3| 147.7] +03] 42.8 
eee Sie See 160.6 | 160.8 | 141.8] +0.2| +13.9 | FueF............... 141.9| 141.9] 130.8 Ole orsis 
Housefurnishings..... 162.4 | 162.1} 156.9]) +0.2| +8.5 | Housefurnishings 167.4 | 168.5} 162.7 0.7] +2.9 
Sundries............. 146.5 | 146.3 | 143.7]) +0.1] +1.9 | Sundries............ 140.6 | 140.4] 137.7]} +0.1] +421 
Weighted Total..... 161.1 | 162.0 | 156.07] -0.6| +3.3| Weighted Total....| 159.2] 160.7| 157.0r| —0.9| 41.4 
EEE EE eee 
Bridgeport Denver 
OO: coc teceleielsisteisto =< 210.3 210.6 |, 204.5 -0.1 +2.8 | Food............... 216.6 Q213.7r| 212.6 +1.4 +1.9 
Housing!............. 107.1] 107.1-] 107.1 0 0 | Housing!............ 113.4] 113.4] 113.2 0 +0.2 
Clothing.\.0...5 ..| 150.9] 151.2] 146.871 -0.2] +2.8] Clothing............ 159.0} 158.8r/ 151.5) 40.1] +65.0 
MEL Biol c ee spe dle s' 151.6 150.2 138.5 +0.9 +9.5 | Fuel?............... 105.1 105.1 101.3 0 +3.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 155.4 | 155.0} 148.4]/ +0.3 | +4.7 | Housefurnishings....| 153.5 | 153.8r) 145.4 0.2] +5.6 
Sundries... .......-... 168.6 168.3 161.3 +0.2 +4.5 | Sundries............ 146.0 145.5 137.2 +0.3 +6.4 
Weighted Total..... 166.8 | 166.7] 161.27] +0.1| +3.5| Weighted Total....! 161.1| 160.1r]| 155.7) +0.6| 43.5 
OOOO 
Buffalo Des Moines 
Maed: ie Geec.pis..s. 226.7 | 230.9] 219.6] -1.8| 43.9] Food............... 213.2] 216.8] 208.1] -1.7| +2.5 
Housing!............. 117.8 | 117.8] 117.8 0 0 | Housing!............ 107.7 | 107.7] 105.6 0 | +2.0 
Clothing.) ire. cbse 151.6 152.4 148.0 -0.5 +2.4 | Clothing............ 167.1 167.6 162.6 -0.3 +2.8 
ial? AN sak 144.2] 144.2] 128.3 Ove) 12.4 | Buel? foes ws oko os 162.3] 152.3] 139.9 o | +8.9 
Housefurnishings..... 158.1] 158.2] 158.2 0.1 —0.1 | Housefurnishings 161.9 | 162.5 | 157.7 0.4] 42.7 
Sundries............. 149.5 | 149.6 | 140.77] -0.1 | +6.3 | Sundries............ 145.8 | 145.6} 139.6] +0.1| +4.4 
Weighted Total..... 168.0 | 169.4} 161.87} -0.8 pT Ny aoe Weighted Total....]| 161.0] 162.0 | 155.6 0.6 | +3.5 
Chattanooga Detroit 
OO i585 dive sis scsloiae 293.5 226.1 231.2 -1.1 BiB WM MOOd saa eee ie esesstecene 215.3 Q14.3r} 214.1 +0.5 +0.6 
Housing!............. 103.7 103.7 103.7 0 0 Housing!............ 109.9 109.9 109.9 0 0 
Clothing.¢.2..5...)%;. 153.3 155.0 149.9 -1.1 +2.3 | Clothing............ 155.5 155.6 153.8 -0.1 +1.1 
SOE eet aia 133.0 | 133.0] 195.8 CTA he = a dale CN aang 147.6 | 147.4] 136.6] +01] +8.1 
Housefurnishings..... 142.6 142.9 139.4 -0.2 +2.3 | Housefurnishings....| 164.6 166.5 157.2 -1.1 +4.7 
Sundries............. 138.1 137.8 132.3 +0.2 +4.4 | Sundries............ 162.6 162.6 152.4 0 +6.7 
Weighted Total..... 159.8 | 160.6} 159.17] -0.5 | +0.4| Weighted Total....] 166.1 | 165.87r| 161.7r] +0.2| +2.7 
‘Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tums CONFERENCE BoarD 


Norm: These inderes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Crrr Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 Ger Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 
Nov. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 to to Nov. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 to to 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
Food, 62: & 0th 209.9 | 214.57, 211.3]) -@.1| -0.7 ] Food............... 201.1] 203.0] 203.9] -0.9| 1.4 
Housiig!. ccc Ao 102.3 | 102.3 | 101.9 0 | +0.4 | Housing! 108.4} 108.4] 108.4 0 0 
Clothing... s..csteus’ 165.8 | 166.47] 161.07] -0.4] +8.0 | Clothing............ 160.8 | 160.97} 158.1 -O.1] 41.7 
Wiel? <4 2c focstees ss 151.0| 151.0] 139.1 O° | wch@6 b Wuekit teas... oa 121.4 | 121.47] 113.6 o | +6.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 172.7 | 178.2 | 168.8 -0.3 | +2.3 | Housefurnishings....] 147.0 | 147.0 | 141.9 0 +3.6 
Sundries............. 144.9 144.8 139.1 +0.1 +4.2 | Sundries............ 152.6 152.4 143.4 +0.1 +6.4 
Weighted Total..... 164.2 165.87} 160.9 -1.0 +2.1 Weighted Total....}] 157.8 158.37] 154.5 -0.3 +2.1 ; 
Erie, Pa. Lansing . 
Hoddts wies Seen 223.9 | 227.67] 222.8r| -1.6| +0.5 | Food............... 233.0 | 234.2| 238.8] -0.5| -@.4 — 
Housing! 123.2 | 123.2] 114.0 0 +8.1 | Housing!............ 102.1 | 102.1} 102.1 0 0 | 
Clothing...........+- 172.1| 172.6] 169.4} -0.8] 41.6] Clothing......... 158.2] 1658.5r| 151.5] -O0.2] +4.4 
1 ae a eS 155.1| 155.1 | 140.1 0: | Hae? | ute G- ee 137.8 | 136.1] 129.8] +1.2] +46.2 
Housefurnishings. ... . 158.6 | 158.2] 154.2 || +0.3 | +2.9 | Housefurnishings....] 164.6 | 166.2] 160.5 -1.0] +2.6 
Sundries. 2h ss ae tee 156.3 156.0 152.1 +0.2 +2.8 | Sundries............ 157.0 156.57) 150.6 +0.3 +4.2 
Weighted Total..... 173.3 174.4 168.27 —0.6 +3.0 Weighted Total....} 165.9 166.17) 164.2 -0.1 +1.0 
Fall River Los Angeles 
Broce ahs'ass aoe 201.6 | 204.27} 196.3|| -1.3| +9.7] Food............... 217.6] 217.4| 215.3] 40.1] 41.1 
Housing!............-. 106.9 106.9 104.3 0 +2.5 | Housing!............ 111.9 111.9 L123 0 +0.5 
Clothing iain s oslo ste 171.5 174.8 161.1 -1.9 +6.5 | Clothing............ 145.7 146.0 145.2 0.2 +0.3 
Rueltict anc stere 152.4 151.0 134.0 eC! es es 6 Yale i el 3 | Cae ee Pe See 91.8 91.8 91.8 0 0 
Housefurnishings. ... . 140.7 | 141.87) 136.0 -0.8 | +8.5 | Housefurnishings....| 147.1] 147.5 | 142.8 0.3] 43.0 
Sundries.s .j.24005 ¢.9% 151.4 150.8 140.0 +0.4 +8.1 | Sundries............ 145.2 144.8 137.4 +0.3 +5.7 
Weighted Total. cn: 162.6 163.5 154.3 0.6 +5.4 Weighted Total....| 158.7 158.6 165.1 +0.1 +2.3 
——————[—[_____ SaaS 
Grand Rapids | Louisville 
FO0d . oie hub Seer 214.4 218.7 217.3 -2.0 = 9) Mood ce oth) as ace 993) ,1 228.7r| 222.6 2.4 +0.2 
Housing! sig v.!ocsicne = 112.8] 112.8] 106.5 0 +5.9 | Housing!. 107.1 | 107.1 | 107.1 0 0 
Clothing y (5:2). as sts 154.6 154.9 154.7 —0.2 —0.1 | Clothing............ 153.3 153.5 150.0 -0.1 +2.2 
Ruel? phn foaeetecks 154.0 154.0 142.4 0 Si Fal FOL tel aie aeenamen 156.1 156.1 146.4 0 +6.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 172.0 | 172.4] 165.3 0.2 +4.1 | Housefurnishings....] 164.9} 165.3] 163.3 0.2 +1.0 
Sundries...........-. 155.1| 154.8! 148.2] +0.2| +4.7] Sundries............ 161.9| 161.3| 143.5] +0.4| 419.8 
Weighted Total..... 165.9 167.1 162.4 = O7 +2.2 Weighted Total....| 172.5 174.2 166.1 -1.0 +3.9° 
SE a i Pa aa a i tM 
Green Bay, Wis. Macon 
Food. Barn yoo ot 203.1 201.8 205.5 +0.6 =1}:9' | Rood. 4. stats 215.3 216.7r| 220.2 0.6 =212 
Housing" Ee echenteet ee ad 115.2 115.2 115.2 0 1) Housing!......0. <<) 123.2 123.2 120.1 0 42.6 
Clothing: 0-6 23 = 6s 168.4 168.0 166.5 +0.2 +1.1 | Clothing............ 162.5 162.8 157.4 0.2 +3.2 
Fuel?..... beets teeees 134.6 134.6 197-8 0 ache fll Bultic conan oo. ae 117.9 117.9 112.6 0 44.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 158.5 | 159.0r) 153.5 -0.3 | +3.3 | Housefurnishings....} 153.8 | 154.6 | 153.3 0.5] 40.3 
Sundries............. 145.1 144.0 135.4 +0.8 +7.2 | Sundries............ 138.5 139.0 134.7 0.4 +2.8 
Weighted Total. .... 159.8 159.17} 156.5 +0.4 +2.1 Weighted Total....| 162.8 163.5 161.5 0.4 +0.8 
ey 
Houston Memphis 
Foods, sete citi 223.7] 224.7| 220.571 -0.4| 41.5 | Food............... 222.0 | 298.7] 937.5] -2.9] 6.5 
Housing! 111.1] 111.1] 109.9 0 | +1.1 }| Housingt............ 114.0| 114.0] 114.0 0 0 
Clothing: ve2e st cene 156.2 157.17] 152.9 -0.6 +2.2 | Clothing............ 160.6 160.8 158.7 0.1 +1.2 
Fuel?..... feet ees 81.8 81.8 81.8 0 0 elt eee) eee ae 117.9 117.9 141.9 0 +5.4 
Housefurnishings Mere 143.4 143.1 140.4 +0.2 +2.1 | Housefurnishings....}| 156.8 | 157.4 153.6 0.4 +2.1 
Sundries: ..6..05 00.0 146.1 145.7 138.3 +0.3 +5.6 | Sundries............ 131.9 131.6 124.2 +0.2 +6.2 
6 159.4 5 


Food. Se COA or re Q14.7 218.6r| 219.0 —1.8 =%,0: fi Roodes 3i5.0!0.006:06.0% 215.0 220.5 209.7 —2.5 42.5 
Housing!............. Wh WL ay 0 0 | Housing!............ 112.1] 112.1] 109.7 0 | +2.2 
Clothings... «.o¢.smaen 156.3 156.3 153.8 0 +1.6 | Clothing............ 167.1 167.47} 164.1 -0.2 +1.8 
Fuel?..... peste sees 100.0 100.0 100.0 0 0 Buel3. cee ae ae Be 135.4 135.4 127.1 0 +6.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 161.9 | 162.7 | 159.77] -0.5 | +1.4 | Housefurnishings....| 176.0 | 174.5] 167.1]/ 40.9] 45.3 
Sundries............. 147.0 146.9 142.8r) +0.1 +2.9 | Sundries............ 156.0 155.9 137.1 +0.1 | +13.8 
Weighted Total. .... 162.8 164.07; 162.3 -0.7 +0.3 Weighted Total....| 165.3 166.97} 156.8 1.0 +5.4 
iS [a SSSaaaeaea0e6=—0@$—s—s=s=$$—_—0—0—“$—0—m—aoaOeoa“OOOSSeSoooS=$<$S$_ SSS SSS EEE 
Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Food. i Creel atone (owes SeHaks 221.9 225.5 CMT -1.6 +01 | Food.) i oiti. 236 tees 226.1 230.0 226.2 1.7 a 
Housing! 116.1 116.1 113.8 0 +2.0 | Housing!............ 108.8 108.8 108.3 0 +0.5 
Clothing. . . vt teeeeeee 149.9 150.1 146.1 0.1 +2.6 | Clothing............ 162.8 163.8r| 161.2 -0.6 +1.0 
Fuel?..... este ee ees 150.8 150.8 137.1 0 -105.0) | Buel ccc. acntoe-aecnt 137.7 137.7 123.5 0 +11.5 
Housefurnishings. .. ... 153.4] 153.6] 153.9 -0.1 —0.3 | Housefurnishings....| 170.0 | 170.1 | 159.2 -0.1 |} 46.8 
Sundries: <2. 2 ice ac 155.8 155.3 145.3 +0.3 +7.2 | Sundries............ 154.4 154.1 147.7 +0.2 +4.5 
Weighted Total. .... 167.4] 168.3] 162.37] -0.5! +8.1] Weighted Total....| 167.9 | 169.1 | 164.07] 0.7 | +42.4 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. ?Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 0.1% 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


Norge: These indexes do NOT. show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


! Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes 


Crrr Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 Crry Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 
Nov. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 to to Nov. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 to to 
i Nov. 1948 | Nov. 1948 Nov. 1948 | Nov. 1948 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. 
1207 DE ee 253.2 262.4 253.2 -3.5 0 FOO, octiccch ens ae 221.8 224.6 215.57 42.7 
Housing!............. 115.4 115.4 115.4 0 0 Housing!............ 122.8 122.8 110.0 +11.6 
ROIOEDING 5c ob ness 151.3 151.5 147.2 0.1 +2.8] Clothing............ 175.1 175.6 169.0r 4+3.6 
0D i aie ae 162.2 162.0 147.0 +0.1 | +10.3] Fuel?............... 129.3 129.0 122.5 +5.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 138.5 | 138.7] 139.9 ~0.1 -1.0 | Housefurnishings....] 146.0] 146.0] 142.77 +2.3 
Sundries............. 143.3 143.0 140.0 +0.2 +2.4 | Sundries............ 137.4 135.2 130.57 +5.3 
Weighted Total... .. 171.3 | 173.8| 168.6|| -1.4| +1.6| Weighted Total....| 164.4] 164.7| 157.37 44.5 
Providence 
Rac snactie Bhan hye. <i. ote Mood 5, ach n.cs sc ne| SIL Q17.67r| 213.0 —2.6 0.5 
NOC Dara ges OI Housing!............] 106.2 | 106.2 | 103.3 0 +2.8 
ea ciafotoyensee SS) ai Clothing) ..3.5.4<a--| 15737 158.6 152.9 0.6 +3.1 
Bieinia dots ted a areis’ sth 4 : : 5 Pues. 0. cks ob) ESS SL 145.1 131.8 0 +10.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 4 : i p .8 | Housefurnishings....| 141.8 | 140.7] 134.2}/ +0.8] +5.7 
PUUMGIEICS, -fotseie sv sc als Stindries: is 55-.....0-8% 148.2 146.9 141.7 +0.9 +5.3 
Weighted Total..... 161 Weighted Total....| 161.1} 162.7 | 157.1 -1.0| 42.5 
| New Haven Richmond 
BOOM gate b tects is 3 als 208.5 211.3 205 .2 -1.3 tN | HOGS. 6.1. oiccbe ss ose 243 .2 248.1 246.1 -2.0 1.2 
Housing!............. 105.7 105.7 105.3 0 +0.4 | Housingt............ 116.2 116.2 110.8 0 +4.9 
M1OthiNg.}c iol oc csle cs 164.6 165.0 157.7 0-2 +4.4] Clothing............ 163.3 163.2 158.8 +0.1 42.8 
CS LA et ee 142.4 142.4 L722 0 2S) lh Ce 130.3 130.3 124.0 0 +5.1 
Housefurnishings awed 153.2 153.4 146.6 0.1 +4.5 | Housefurnishings....} 163.5 163.3 161.8 +0.1 +1.1 
Sundries............. 127.2 126.6 125.6 +0.5 --1.8 } Sundries....:.....3% 132.7 132.6 128.3 +0.1 +3.4 
Weighted Total..... 155.3 156.1 151.5 0.5 42.5 Weighted Total....| 166.6 168.0 164.1 -0.8 +1.5 
New Orleans Roanoke, Va. 
Le: SR Se Cee a 216.0 Q17.4 221.8 -0.6 —2.6| Food........... 200: 218.7 221.4 218.1 -1.2 +0.3 
Housing?. 00.03: 0.55: 118.7 118.7 118.6 0 +0.1 | Housing’............ 134.8 134.8 132.8 0 4+1.5 
Clothing aaaehos cies 161.1 160.4 160.0 +0.4 SOL 7 | (Clothing s.'.)..2\0\... 0.01 173.1 L723 164.6 0.1 +5.2 
TOC Ga ay Ota ee 91.4 91.1 86.6 +0.3 22/715. | |G ee 152.8 152.8r| 138.1 0 +13.1 
Housefurnishings eA 164.1 164.07} 159.2 +0.1 +3.1 | Housefurnishings....| 159.4 159.7 155.3 Ong +2.6 
SuNaries. .. 3. .)0.. 0s 138.3 137.4 133.0 ~ +4.0] Sundries............ 145.5 145.4 138.8 +0.1 +4.8 
p Weighted Total. .---| 165.5 | 165.7 | 165.6] -0.1 | _-0-1 Totaly ii: 165.5 165.7 165.6 -0.1 Weighted Total....| 169.2 170.0r| 164.3 0.5 +3.0 
ST) Sr a a York Rochester 
LO: RE a ee et 206.0 206.9r| 205.9 ae 4 : 
Housing!.............] 103.8 | 103.8 | 101.7 . 
Clothing Aaa sr Chinn aA 155.4 155.8 152.8 Or 3 
DOC Se es eee 120.3 120.2 114.3 i : : 
Housefurnishings. .... 157.9 | 158.1] 154.5 : 
Sundries............. 146.9 | 146.0] 141.37 i d 
_ Weighted Total.....] 158.9 | 159.17] 156.57 -O.1 | +1.6 Total..... 158.9 | 159.17] 156.5 
a ; |) | | 
Rad ees... 238.4.| 242.7r| 232.27) -1.8 5 Q 8 6 “f 
Housing!............. 106.0] 106.0 | 106.0 0 3 3 8 4 
Clothing Me Str Chon ae 156.4 156.97} 154.1 -0.3 ai 8 iG 4 2 
LOG DSR Sate 133.8 133.8 129.9 0 r 0 7 +0.9 6 
Housefurnishings meres 174.9 VISE LTP -2.1 : 9 4 9 +0.3 9 
Sundries iGaetetereneta' others 148.4 148.1 139.8 +0.2 +6.2 | Sundries............ 149.5 148.3 143.0 +0.8 +4.5 
: : Weighted Total....] 174.9] 175.6 | 170.4 =O) 40 im@ici2.6 
Sacramento 
Rode rrcert.cdeces: 220.0 | 221.7] 219.57] -0.8| +0.2 
Housing!............ 115.3 115.3 115.3 0 0 
Clothing............ 171.0 169.8 164.7 +0.7 +3.8 
Buel? 94.26 Se foes. 14.7 14.7 77.0 0 3.0 
Housefurnishings....]| 176.8} 177.5 | 172.3 0.4} +2.6 
Sundries............ 146.8 146.3 138.67) +0.3 +5.9 
Bie Nie: ie: 137.0 | 137.0 | 127.2 0 7 
Housefurnishings..... 147.5 | 146.6 | 142.27] +0.6 
Sundries............. 149.8 148.8 143.4 +0.7 
Weighted Total..... 162.7 | 163.5 | 159.6 0.5 +1.9 Weighted Total....| 160.9] 162.1} 157.7 -0.7| 42.0 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. 2Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 0.1%. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tas Conrerence Boarp 


Nors: These indexes do Nor show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Grr Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 4d Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 
Nov. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 to to Nov. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1947 to to 
Nov. 1948 | Nov. 1948 ____] Nov. 1948 | Nov. 1948 
St. Paul Toledo 
Hood}: sect teaties 223.3 Q27.%r| 221.8 -1.9 LOOT Hood sccsvswat ees nee Q17.3 222.8 215.8 2.5 +0.7 
Housing’.,........... 107.7 107.7 104.9 0 +2.7 | Housing!............ 120.8 120.8 113.1 0 +6.8 
Clothing............. 152.5 162.87r) 148.4 -0.2 +2.8 | Clothing............ 161.4 161.7 152.4 0.2 +5.9 
Buea acca tenses 142.8 142.7 12707 +0.1 | +11.8 | Fuel?........ Wateteve tt ox 147.1 147.8 135.6 0.1 4+8.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 171.6 | 174.97) 169.5 -1.9 | +1.2 | Housefurnishings....} 149.4 | 160.6 | 144.7 —0;8)| fee 
Sundries............. 149.8 149.7 141.37] +0.1 +6.0 | Sundries............ 155.7 155.7 149.8 0 +3.9 
Weighted Total. .... 165.0 | 166.5r| 169.87] -0.9| +3.3] Weighted Total....| 168.1}. 169.8 | 162.6] -1.0| +8.4 
San Francisco - Oakland Wausau, Wis. 
Food sir 8... Oss. cask 226.4 228.0r| 221.2 0.7 
Housing!............. 100.9 100.9 100.9 0 
Clothing: 4.0. ase. 160.3 160.47) 154.7 0.1 
ue eS sctrinatocns: 6 iad 90.8 90.8 90.4 0 
Housefurnishings..... 155.6 | 155.8] 155.0 -0.1 
Sitndries;.y\-mosee nah > 163.1 152.1 144.27) +0.7 
Weighted Total..... 166.4 | 166.67) 161.27) 0.1 
Seattle 
Hoody. ehcp. ese 213.6 218.5 216.6 2.2 
Housing", .'.).......... 115.9 115.9 111.4 0 
Clothing} ten ene 147.5 | 148.1] 146.7 -0.4 
Belts uisite anaes 134.5 183.7r| 125.2 +0.6 
Housefurnishings..... 171.3 169.3 159.5r) +1.2 , 
Sundries pietiisiel oietessifeustel 143.1 143.0 139.3 +0.1 , dri ; 
h ahabeve 163.77 +1.3 Weighted Total... 158.4 159.5 154.97 0.7 +2.3 
Spokane Youngstown 
ROOF ie Beco aeete 210.0 Q12.4 207.7 -1.1 ap TL) OOM s2 5.5 ole eres ohatote vaste 219.8 222.8 219.8r -1.3 0 
Housing'............. 110.8 110.8 | 104.0 0 +6.5 | Housing!............ 106.8 | 106.8] 106.7 0 +0.1 
Clothing). 4.269 .a8 146.5] 147.7 | 145.2] -0.8] 40.9] Clothing............ 172.3} 172.6 | 168.87] -0.2| +2.1 
Buel#s yi. saree tee 147.5 147.5r| 144.1 0 ABA WUE? a. «iclevsr> stators. fe 139.6 139.67] 126.3 0 +10.5 
Housefurnishings..... 152.2 | 152.2 | 146.7 0 +4.5 | Housefurnishings....| 161.5] 161.7} 159.8 -0.1} +41.1 
Sundries: yy. ...,ataice 142.6 142.0 135.6 +0.4 5.2 | Sundries. is. .6.- a0 142.5 142.4 134.0 +0.1 +6.3 
Weighted Total..... 160.4 | 161.17] 155.8 -0.4 | +3.0] Weighted Total....) 163.6] 164.5] 159.8 0.5 | +2.4 
eee eee — enna 
Syracuse 
Food. Bini iete) terete ls nyehee 214.6 218.8 214.2 -1.9 +0.2 
Clete, ey. Ones ae seit Lee ani she 9 1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 16, June 15, September 15 and December 165. 
Fuel?................] 180.8] 160.8] 188.8 o | 48.7 Includes electricity and gas. ‘Revised, 
Housefurnishings. .... 163.7 163.9 160.9 0.1 +1.7 
Sundries............. 140.7 139.8 133.7 +0.6 +5.2 
Weighted Total..... 160.9 161.9 157.3 -0.6 +2.3 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FOUR CITIES 


Weighted Total Housing! 


Clothing 


Fuel and Light Housefurnishings 


Oct. A Nov. 1947JOct. 1948]Nov. 1947{Oct. 1948]Nov. 1947/Oct. 1948]/Nov. 1947/Oct. 1948) Nov. 1947|Oct. 1948 er pi id idets pert 1947 
to to to to to to to to to to 
Now 1948] Nov. 1948] Nov. 1948] Nov. 1948] Nov. 1948] Nov. 1948} Nov. 1948] Nov. 1948]Nov. 1948] Noy. 1948} Nov, 1948 Nov, “948 Noy. 1948] Nov, 1948 


| | a | | | | | | ee 


Evansville, Ind..... -0.7 | +1.9 +4.5 | +0.2 | +3.6 
International Falls, Minn..}) -1.1 | +1.2 +1.5 | 40.1) +3.7 
Joliet, M.?.......... -0.6 | +2.3 -1.8 | +0.6 | +4.6 
Trenton, N. J....... 0.4 | +3.6 +0.6 | +0.2 | +6.9 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, Mncludes Lockport and Rockdale. 
(Continued from page 26) 15. The index now stands at 61.3 cents, a decrease of 
for coal and oil reported in the northern part of the 1.6 cents over November of last year. 
country. Laurence D. De Troupe 
The purchasing value of the consumer dollar in- Suirury Fass 


creased 0.2 cents over the month ending November Statistical Division 


Wage Increase Announcements—November 15 to December 15 


Note: Announcements verified by company granting increase unless otherwise specified 


Type 
Co f 
6 ih Worker! 
Allied eet & Dye Corporation...| WE 
Nitro, W 
American Vonest and Chemical Cor-| WE 
poration 
Trona, Cal. 
Armour and Company.............. WE 
Chicago, II. 
iS) 
Armstrong Cork Company........... WE 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Atlas Powder Company............. WE 
Tamaqua, Pa 
*Beach Transit Corporation.......... WE 
Long Beach, L. I. 
PeBrowery. WOrkKerss.. sieves eee es WE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cabot Carbon Company, General] WE 
\ Atlas Carbon Company, Texas- 
Elf Carbon Company, and Cabot 
Shops, Inc. 
Southwest iS) 
The Celotex Corporation............ WE 
Metuchen, N. J. 
*Central States Drivers’ Council...... WE 
The Chesapeake and Potomac Tele-| WE 
phone Company of Baltimore City 
Baltimore, Md. 
The Chesapeake and Potomac Tele-| WE 
phone Company 
Washington, D. C. 
The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Com-| WE 
pany 
Bridgeport, Ohio : 
Concrete Steel Fireproofing Company.| WE 
Detroit, Mich. 
County Transportation Company..... WE 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
Ss 
The Cudahy Packing Company...... WE 
Chicago, Il 
iS) 


Amount 


$.19 hr. 
$.11 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


$1.60 wk. 


$.085 
Weighted 
average 
$.10 hr. 


$.14 hr. 


$.16 hr. 


See 
remarks 


See 
remarks 


$.13 hr. 


$.04 hr. 
$.10 hr. 
$.10 hr. 


See 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


9-20-48 
12-1-48 


11-1-48 
11-1-48 
10-18-48 


8-1-48 


11-15-48 


10-16-48 

10-16-48 

10-16-48 
11-1-48 
9-1-48 


11-16-48 


10-24-48 


11-7-48 


10-4-48 


8-23-48 
7-1-48 
8-15-48 


7-1-48 or 


remarks |8~-15-48 


$.04 hr, 


$.04 hr. 


11-1-48 


11-1-48 


Number 
Affected 


25 
1,200 


40,000 
12,000 
165 


28 


approx, 


540 


444 
137 
374 


203 


200 


30,000 
approx. 


4,100 


3,580 


114 


35 
81 
19 
14 


10,000 |$1.005 hr. 


6,000 
31 


Previous Rate or Range 


n.d. 


$.86 hr. 


minimum 


$1.20 hr. 


n.d. 


$1.49 hr. 


$1.61 hr. 
$1.65 hr. 


$307 mo. 


$1.04 hr. 


See 
remarks 


n.a. 


$1.13 to 
$1.25 hr, 


remarks 


n.d. 


6-1-47 


5-11-47 


See 
remarks 


n.d. 


Remarks 


(United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 


(Int. Union Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO) 
[Effective 12-1-48: Three hundred salaried 
employees received various increases. (No 
union) } 

Previous increase 9¢ effective Jan. through May 
1948. (CIO-AFL unions) 

Previous increase 7.5% effective 1-12-48. (No 
union) 

Increase 4¢ on minimum rate; 9¢ on all other job 
classes. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


In addition to increase: elimination of differential 
of 15¢ between employees operating trailer 
trucks and those operating “‘straight trucks,’’ 
Affects Tamaqua Auto Delivery only. (Int. 
Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
and Helpers, AFL) 

Retroactive to 8-1-48. One week’s vacation 
after one year’s service; two holidays in addition 
to 3 already allowed. (Transport Workers 
Union, CIO) 

Announced 12-3-48. Increase $6.40 for 40-hr. 
week. Will bring pay to $69.40 a week. Firms 
affected: | Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Griesedieck 
Brothers Brewing Company, Falstaff Brewing 
Corporation, and Hyde Park Breweries Asso- 
ciation. (Brewery Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers Union, AFL) 

(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

(Int. Chem. Workers Union, AFL) 

(No union) 


(No union) 

For both groups thrift-retirement plan liberal- 
ized. Cost about 3.5% of payroll, or 6¢ hr. 

(United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Effective same date, 25 salaried employees re- 
ceived merit increases of approx. 10%. 

In addition an increase in mileage rates of .5¢ a 
nile in states east of the Mississippi; .25¢ a mile 
in states west of river. Supplements 2-year 
contract of last year. Expires 11-15-49. Locals 
in Mo, and IIL. covered by contract. (Int. Bro. 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, AFL) 

Increases ranged from $2 to $4 a week. The 
maximum amount granted to employees earn- 
ing old maximum rate: $45 a week. (The Md. 
Tel. Traffic Union, CIO) 

All starting rates increased $2 a week. Non- 
supervisory employees in the plant, commercial, 
accounting and engineering departments re- 
ceived increases of $1 to $6 a week, depending 
upon former rate of pay and increase in the 
starting and maximum wage rates for respective 
job classification. 

Increase in maximum rates: 
Top-rated craft. .nle ese en es $80 to $86 wk. 


Installers, Repairman... .. 76to 82 wk. 
Whinemens,.iian-e seinen ... TA4to 80 wk. 
Top rated clerks......../..... 58 to 62. wk. 


(Communications Workers of America, Ind.) 
(UMW-Ind.) 


(UMW-Dist. 50) 
(Bro. of Railroad Trainmen, Ind.) 
(Int. Ass’n. of Machinists, Ind.) 


Increases ranging from $2.20-$5.00 a week to 
employees previously earning $40-$75 a week; 
$25 mo. granted to those earning $350 and $450 
mo. Previous rates effective various dates from 
9-1-46 to 5-22-48, (No union) 

Prior rate effective: 5-24-48, CIO workers; 
jJ-12-48, AFL workers. (United Packinghouse 


Workers, CIO; Amalg. Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen, AFL) 
(No union) 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—NOVEMBER 15 TO DECEMBER 15—Continued 


eee ooo 


Company 


Diamond Alkali Company, Standard 


Silicate Division 
Cincinnati, O. 
The Dow Chemical Company........ 
Bay City, Mich. 


Elmira Star-Gazette, Inc............ 
Elmira, N. Y 

Erwin Cotton Mills Company........ 
Stonewall, Miss. 

General Grinding Wheel Corporavion. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Graton and Knight Company........ 
Worcester, Mass. 


*GreaterCincinnati Wholesale Grocery 
Concerns 


Hearn’s Department Stores, Inc...... 
New York, N. Y. 


*Herschede Hall Clock Company..... 
Cincinnati, O. 


*Hudson and Manhattan Railroad 
Company 
New York City, Hoboken, Jersey 
City, Newark 
Indiana and Michigan Electric Com- 
pany, Marion-Muncie Division 
Marion, Ind. 
*Inter-City Coach Line.............. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Interwoven Stocking Company....... 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


International Minerals 
Corporation 
Texarkana, Ark. 


& Chemical 


Kentucky West Virginia Gas Company 
Prestonsburg, Ky. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Leas & McVitty, Inc., Extract Plant.. 
Buena Vista, Va. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby............. 
Brazil, Ind. 


Worker! 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Amount 


$.10 hr. 


$.11 hr. 


$8 wk. 
$5 wk. 
20% 
approx. 
See 
remarks 
$.10 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


$.125 hr. 
approx. 


$3 wk. 


$.06 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


11% 
11% 


$.15 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$2.00 wk. 
See 
remarks 


$.09 hr. 


$16 mo. 
$.12 hr. 


PAARAG 
HReHOO 
onona 

smsr 
FREES 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


9-24-48 


9-20-48 


3-1-48 
1-1-49 
11-15-48 
10-23-48 
10-8-48 
11-8-48 


n.d. 


See 
remarks 


remarks 


1-17-49 


1-17-49 
11—2-48 


10-11-48 


11-1-48 
10-18-48 


8-16-48 
8-16-48 
8-16-48 
8-1-48 
8-30-48 


1,600 
approx. 


325 


150 


239 
164 


100 
approx. 


2,355 


155 
40 
approx. 


232 


103 
672 


32 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$1.38 hr. 


See 
remarks 


n.d. 
n.d. 


n.d. 


$1.176 hr. 


average 


$.98 hr. 


$40.21 wk. 


n.d. 
See 
remarks 


$1.267 hr. 


n.d. 
See 
remarks 


$.975 hr. 
$1.05 hr. 
$1.10 hr. 
$2.38 hr. 
See 
remarks 


Effective 


9-24-47 


9-20-48 


n.d. 
5-2-48 


10-11-47 


11-1-47 
5-12-47 


11-10-47 
11-10-47 
11-10-47 
6-1-48 
7-16-47 


Remarks 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 


In addition: 1¢ cost of living allowance for each 


full index point above 174.5. Prior base rate: _ 


$1.51. Prior paid rate of $1.63 included fringes 
such as vacation, overtime, sick leave, etc. 
(UAW-CIO) 


(Int. Typographical Union, AFL) “4 


asaeetod raise to affect better balanced wage 

scale 

Increase 5¢ vo hourly rated men; 10¢ to working | 
leaders. Bonus: $50 each. 


Workers Union, CIO) 
Received merit adjustment. (No union) 


Announced 11-23-48. Rate raised to approx. | 
$1.40 hr. A 45-hour week guaranteed. In aadi- — 


tion two weeks paid vacation after 2 instead of 
3 years. Companies affected: Dixie Wholesale 
Company; A. B. Divertmann, Inc.; Janszen Co. 
(Teamsters Union, AFL) 

Increase effective 3-1—-48 or 60 days after date of 
employment if employed before 11-148. Re- 
duced employment period for winter vacations. 
Payment for holiday falling within vacation 
period. Shut down 7 Saturdays during July and 


August, 1949. Increased pro-rata payments to | 


commission sales persons. (Department Store 
Employees Union, CIO; Department and 
Variety Stores Employees Union, AFL) 

In addition a union shop. Agreement runs to 
5-1-50, with a May, 1949, reopening clause. 
(Upholsterers Union, AFL) ¥ 

Members of union on other railroads previously 


received similar increase retroactive to Nov. 1, + 


1948. (Bro. of Railway Trainmen, Ind.) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 
(No union) 


Five cents an hour retroactive to 4-24-48; re- 
mainder effective 12-1-48. New hourly rate for 
contract employees $1.30 hr. 

Fifteen hundred wage earners are union mem- 
bers. Improvements in insurance program 
equivalent to 5¢ hr. (American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, CIO; no union) 


New rate 82¢ hr. common labor; 85¢ and 89¢ hr. — 


key labor. Rate prior to increase 77 ¢ hr. common 
labor; 80¢ and 84¢ hr. key labor. 
Dist. 50) 


q 


(UMW, Dist. 50) | 
One additional paid holiday. (Int. Fur & Leather! 


] 


(UMW, - 


Night shift differential of 3¢ and 5¢. Vacation _ 
plan enlarged: 3 weeks’ vacation for employees — 


having 15 years’ continuous service in place of 


20 years’ service. Additional one week sick 
benefit for employees having over 10 years’ 
service. 


a 
iy 


Interplant inequity adjustments of 3¢ 


hr. to four employees; 2¢ hr. to four additional 


employees. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

(No union) 

In addition 9¢ retroactive to 5-10-48. Previous 
rates: male—90¢ hr.; female—79¢ hr. 
weeks vacation for 20 years’ service. Granted 
four holidays, paid though not worked. (New 
Years, July 4, Labor Day, Christmas). 


Accumulated sick leave increased from 40 to 80 
hrs. plus 40 for current yr. Night differential — 


increased from 8¢ to 10¢ for last 12 hours of/day. 
Rate adjustments: 5¢ hour for machine tenders, 
back tenders and all head and first tradesmen. 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

(United Chemical Workers, CIO) 

(United Chemical Workers, CIO) 

(United Chemical Workers, CIO) 

(No union) 

Increase retroactive to 1-1-48. Effective same 
date, 332 seasonal employees received 7.5¢ hr. 


Previous rates, male—80¢ hr.; female—70¢ hr.; ~ 


retroactive to 1-1-47 


| 


| 


Three 
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Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Company Remarks 
1 Date Number 
Worker!) Amount Effective Affected 
ily-Tuli Ta |e ee 10-1-48 1,000 Increase: 10¢-15¢ hr. depending on previous 
lig ea hee fs ae beaeus rate. (Cup & Container Workers, AFL) 
adi See 10-1-48 250 Increase: 13¢-15¢ hr. depending on previous 
remarks rate. (Int. Ass’n Machinists, AFL 
$.1275 hr.| 10—1-48 18 (Inland Terminal Workers, AFL) 
$.179 hr. | 10-1-48 ‘4 (Int. Union Operating Engineers, AFL) 
See 10-1-48 12 Temporary agreement: 17.5¢ hr. pending final 
remarks formal contract. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, AFL) 
Ss 10% 10-1-48 200 n.d. n.d. (No union) 
approx. - p 
Los Angeles Examiner............... WE $.09 hr. | 11-2-48 96 |$77.35 wk.| 11-1-47 ecw $3.375 a week. (Typographical Union, 
ee Meine 5a WE | $.05 hr. | 11-1-48 800 n.d. n.d. Additional unpaid holiday—New Year’s. Re- 
Clinton tne | ke Cece ceived one paid holiday—Labor Day. Small 
y x increase in hospitalization coverage. (American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, Ind.) 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company....| WE | $.07 hr. | 3-31-48 1,750 | $1.43 hr. | 9-22-47 
itowoc, Wisc. 
The Mesa Corporation.......-....-+ WE | $.12 hr. | 10-25-48 84 | $.95 hr. | 10-27-47 |(UMW, Dist. 50) 
Nashville, Tenn. Across Base 
board Labor ; 
S) 10% 10-25-48 9 n.d. n.d. (No union) 
Sylva, N. C. WE | $.12 br. | 9-13-48 294 Heo hr. | 98-47 |(UMW, Dist. 50) 
| ase 
Labor (N ion) 
et Ss 10% 9-6-48 22 n.d. n.a, o union 4 
MT: * i i See n.a. n.d. Basic Agreement 10—7—47. Extension agreement: 
owe he FR pid, a boa | ening remarks retroactive to 9-1—-48. Will remain in force till 
mEDeSS ? 9-1-49. Guaranteed 4 hrs. work with straight- 
time pay if not given 12 hrs. notice not tu report, 
except in case of power failure or uncontrollable 
emergency. In emergencies, if work outside 
regular shift, guaranteed 2 hrs. work or, at 
Company’s option, 2 hrs. straight time pay. 
Wage earners vary from 25-100. (United Pul- 
verizing and Processing Union, CIO) 
(Weekly earnings of immediate supervisors in- 
creased by similar age 
Bc Basic agreement: 4—9-48. Extension agreement: 
REPRO UIING, WLC amici siciass y= =) Syosaceeans ow WE | $.125 hr. gre i > 
i i H i 12-48} n.a. n.d. n.d. retroactive to 9-13-48. Paid holidays— 
Samant 3.07 = cs Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, Fourth of 
July and Labor Day. In event of draft, re- 
instatement to job at going rate within 90 days 
of release from service without loss of seniority. 
In event job dispensed with during absence, to 
be given other work entitled to by seniority. 
if Pele ks ok asc aren Be etn 
i Li mpany...... WE | $.125 hr. | 6-1-48 726 | $.09 hr. | 6-1-47 me day bereavement pay. nited Gas, Coke 
| deni i wes a ed $.02 avg. | 10-1-48 333 | $.025 hr. | 12-1-47 | Chemical Workers, CIO) 
adjust- 
ment 
increase 
i\ 11-1-48 375 See 6-1-47 |Previous increase 9% of 6—1—47 salary plus $15. 
. Aa deck remarks 34-hour-a-week clerks: 9% of 6-1-47 salary 
| plus $13. One day bereavement pay. (United 
| Ass’n Office, Sales & Tech. Employees, Ind.) 
: New England Telephone & Telegraph.| WE Mento | 9-12-48 | 12,200 n.d. n.d. (Int. Bro. of Telephone Workers, Ind.; no union) 
peice, Stee Wont 9-12-48 | 24,600 n.d. n.d. (New Eng. Fed. Telephone Operators, Ind.; 
$3 wk. no union) 
1 hake includes me poset ey cmapiovess.| 
a ippi iati % -27-48 | 65,000 | $1.75 hr. n.d. nerease retroactive to 8-21-48. ‘urrent rate 
peor core She Ro ee Paes Bre) W27 $1.88 hr. Overtime increase 19.5¢ hr. making 
Ye boa rate $2.82. Previous rate $2.625 hr. One week 
paid vacation after 800 hrs. of work; 2 weeks 
after 1,350 hrs. Estimated that vacations add 
4¢ an hour to wage increase. Welfare fund re- 
troactive to 8-21-48. One yr. contract to 
8-21-49. Guarantee of 4 hrs. pay for any work 
call in morning or afternoon. For 2 work calls, 
1 in morning and 1 in afternoon, guarantee of 
{ 6 hrs. Bey. (Int. Lop aeons iaen 5 ee ete 
i ee 11-4-48 100 n.d. n.d. New scale of minimums in editorial dept. ter 
Berereek NES ae ts approx. 3 mos. or more service as of 7—1-48, those re- 


ceiving $160 a week or less, whose salary is 
increased less than 10% under new scale shall 
receive additional amount to equal a 10% in- 
crease in salary. Five-day week of 40 hrs. 
including 1 hr. lunch period. Time and one half 
for overtime over 40 hrs. for those earning up to 
$145 a week. Management’s option: additional 
week of vacation in lieu of overtime to those 
earning over $120 a week. Seven holidays 
granted all employees. (Newspaper Guild of 
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Company 


Oppenheim, Collins and Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

*Overland Greyhound Lines......... 
Thirteen west and midwestern states 


Pacific Greyhound Lines............. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Pekin Wood Products Company... 
Helena, Ark. 

Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc... 
Cleveland, O. 


Pet Milk Company................. 
Greeneville, Tenn. 

Philadelphia Quartz Company........ 
Kansas City, Kansas 


*Philadelphia Waist & Dress Manu- 
facturers Association 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Worker! 


8 


WE 


Ss) 


WE 
WE 


WE 


Tncrease 


Number 


Date 


34 


Previous Rate or Range 


Effective 


8-1-48 
n.d. 
n.d. 


n.d. 


10-23-47 
10-23-47 


| 6-1-47 


11-1-47 


9-16-47 


6-1-47 


6-1-47 


I-1-47 


10-23-47 


Amount. |” Tgective | Ameo aay ae 
$3.50 wk.| 8-1-48 490 |/$38.00 wk. 
average 
$.005 mi. $10.48 
day min. 
$.12 hr. 1,100 n.d. 
$.12 hr. n.d. 
$.09 to n.a. n.d. 
$.12 hr. 
$.005 mi. $.06 mi. 
Top rate 
$.14 hr. | {10—24-48] 1,840)| $1.25 hr. 
Top rate 
$.14 hr. | 10-24-48 240 | $1.31 hr. 
Top rate 
$1.9875hr. 
$.125 hr. 409; |$1.8625hr. 
$1.80 hr. 
$1.44 hr. 
$.125 hr. 1314 | $1.39 hr. 
$1.29 hr. 
$.10 hr. 158 | $1.60 br. 
$.115 hr. $1.385 hr. 
$.085 hr. $1.365 hr. 
$.125 hr. $1.265 hr. 
$.125 hr. |) (}$1.245 hr. 
$.20 hr. 84 | $1.60 hr. 
$1.20 hr. 
$.125 hr. 364 | $1.10 hr. 
$1.03 hr. 
288.50 mo. 
262.50mo 
204.00 mo. 
$20.80 mo. | 10-24-48 7494 |204.00mo. 
Top rate 210.50mo. 
| 171.50mo. 
(}152.00mo. 
$.07 hr 1,050 n.d. 
9% 55 n.a. 
$.0035 mi 1,143 n.d. 
$.10 hr 582 N.@ 
$.10 hr 427 n.a. 
$.10 hr 242 n.d. 
$.10 hr 325 n.d. 
approx. 
$.10 23 | $1.29 hr. 
Across average 
board 
$.11 hr 12,000 n.d. 
average 


Remarks 


(Retail Clerks Int. Ass’n, AFL) 
Top drivers 


Garage employees. Top rate $1.73 hr. for 
mechanics. 

Terminal employees. Top rate $1.635 hr. (Amal. 
Ass’n Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees, AFL) 

Top rate $1.485 hr. for general office employees. _ 


Drivers, Main Line. (Amal. Ass’n Street Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 


Drivers, Local. (Amal. Ass’n Street, Electric’ 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 

San Francisco—Maintenance Workers 
Machinists, bodymen 
Mechanics, electricians 

Painters, sanders 

(Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.; Bro. 
Decorators & Paperhangers, AFL) 
Steam cleaners 

Washers, greasers, gasmen 

Cleaners, janitors 

(Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
& Helpers, AFL) 

Los Angeles—Machinists, 
cians, painters, etc. 

(Inc. ‘Ass'n Machinists, Ind.) 
Greasers 

Steam cleaners 

Washers, polishers, gasmen 
Cleaners, janitors 

(Int. Bro. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men & Helpers, AFL) 

Portland— Machinists, 
painters, etc. 
(Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.; Bro. of Painters, 
Decorators & Paperhangers, AFL) 

Greasers 

Washers, polishers, gasmen 

Cleaners, janitors 

(Int. Bro, of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, ‘Warehouses 
men & Helpers, AFL) 

Station Employees—Class ‘‘A’’ 

Cashiers 

Ticket agents 

Ticket office clerks 

Telephone info. clerks 

Baggage clerks 

Janitors and porters 
Matrons and red caps 

(Amal. Ass’n Street, Milo attie Railway & Motor 
Coach Employees, ‘AFL) 

(Int. Woodworkers, CIO) 

(No union) 

Drivers 

Maintenance 

Terminal 

10¢ hr. will be increased two cents 5-1-49. Sick 
leave increased from 1 to 2 weeks for mainten- 
ance and terminal employees. Vacation pay for 
drivers increased 50¢ day. (Amal. Ass’n Street, 
APD Railway and Motor Coach Employees, 


Painters, 


mechanics, electri- 


mechanics, electricians, 


AFL 
(No union) 
(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, Cio) 


Individual adjustments made averaging addi- 
tional 2¢ hr. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers, CIO) 

Announced 12-16-48. Contract expires 1-1—51. 
Five hundred manufacturers of silk and cotton 
dresses, blouses, and children’s wear affected. 
Increase cotton-and children’s dress industries: 
week workers $3; cutters $5 week; pieceworkers 
11¢ br. Blouse industry: week workers $3; 
cutters $5 week; pieceworkers: 9¢ hr. Silk 
industry: week workers $3; cutters $5 week. 
(Int. Ladies’ Garment Workers, AFL) 
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Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Type 
Company oe ot : Das ree Remarks 
orker ai umber +4 
Amount Effective Affected Rate Effective 
ee ee ee ee Se SIA a OS Se Pana A ee ee ere ee eee 
Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd....| WE | $.08 hr. | 9-20-48 450 n.d. n.d. (United Warehouse & Production Workers, CIO) 
North Qunicy, Mass. S  |$3.20 wk.| 9-20-48 300 n.d. n.d. (No union) 
) Both groups received: One additional paid 
: bibs holiday; three weeks’ vacation after 20 years. 
*Retail Grocers’ Association......... WE See 11-19-48 250 n.d. n.d. New weekly wage scale: headgbutchers, $81 wk. 
East St. Louis, Mo. remarks up $10; journeymen meat cutters $72.50 wk., 
up $8.50; apprentice meat cutters, $36 to $56 
wk., up $4 to $5; men clerks, $35 to $55 wk., 
up $4 to $5; women clerks, $33 to $47 wk., up $3 
to $7. Retroactive 10-2-48. (Meat Cutters’ & 
7 é Clerks’, AFL) 
Radio Corporation of America........ WE See n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. Increase $7.80 week plus 3.5¢ mile with guarantee 
Camden, N. J. remarks that such payment will not average less than 7¢ 
mile, driven during contract year. (Int. Alliance 
Theatrical Stage Employees & Moving Picture 
j Machine Operators, AFL) 
*Sante Fe Bus Limes................ WE |} $.005 mi. n.d. 300 | $.06 mi. n.d. Announced 11-23-48 
Seven Western States approx. 
Sinclair Oil Corporation............. WE | $.10 hr. | 9-16-48 60 | $1.07 to | 9-16-47 |Four weeks’ vacation after 25 years’ continuous 
‘Olmstead, Ill. $1.70 hr. service. (United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers, CIO) 
*Southwestern Bell Telephone Co..... WE See n.d. 5,000 n.d. n.d. Announced 11-26-48. Merit increases $2 to $5 
remarks approx. week. $35 mo. in some instances. Lower rated 
) supervisory employees affected. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.............. WE | $.09 hr. | 6-7-48 106 | $1.30 hr. | 6-6-47 |Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ service. 
Nutley, N. J. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
Swift & Company Plant Food Division.| WE | $.06 hr. | 9-13-48 100 to | $1.09 hr, | 1-5-48 |(United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Calumet City, Ill. 150 
approx. 
Los Angeles Harbor instailations. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company..| WE | $.125 hr. | 7-3-48 125 n.d. n.d. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 
S |$21.75mo.|} 7-3-48 15 n.a. n.d. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 
An additional paid holiday—Washington’s Birth- 
, day—for all employees. 
y San Joaquin Valley 
WE | $.125 hr. | 7-3-48 410 n.d. n.d. An additional paid holiday—Washington’s Birth- 
S  |$21.75mo.| 7-3-48 85 n.d. n.d. day—for all employees. 
Watson Refinery 
WE | $.125 hr. | 7-38-48 133 n.d. n.d. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 
S |$21.75mo.| 7-3-48 34 n.d. n.d. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 
An additional paid holiday—Washington’s Birth- 
day—for all employees. 
Utica Observer-Dispatch, Inc........ WE /$7.50 wk.!) $65.00 wk. 
Utica, N. Y. days 2-1-48 116 days 1-1-47 |(Utica Typographical Union, AFL; Utica Print- 
$7.50 wk. $69.00 wk. ing Pressmen & Assict., AFL; Utica Stereo- 
nights nights typers & Electrotypers, AFL) 
$5.50 wk. $72.50 wk. 
days 12-1-48 124 days 2-1-48 |(Utica Typographical Union, AFL; Utica Print- 
$5.50 wk. approx. |$76.50 wk. ing Pressmen & Assist., AFL; Utica Stereo- 
nights nights typers & Electrotypers, AFL) 
$7.50 wk. $73.00 wk. 
days 2-1-48 4 days 2-1-47 |(Utica Photo Engravers Union, AFL) 
\ $7.50 wk. $78.00 wk. 
nights nights 
$5.50 wk. $80.50 wk. 
days 12-1-48 4 days 2-1-48 |(Utica Photo Engravers Union, AFL) 
$5.50 wk. approx. |$85.50 wk. 
nights nights 
| Waterfront Employers Association off WE | $.15 hr. | 12-6-48 | 17,000 | $1.67 hr. | 2-10-48 |Ten cents lift jitney driver differential; liberalized 
the Pacific Coast 38 ! approx. vacations. (Int. Longshoremens and Ware- 
San Francisco, Cal. housemens Union, CIO) 
| *Westchester County Board of Super- S) See n.d. 2,000 n.d. n.d. Announced 11-29-48. $90 a year cost of living 
pervisors remarks approx. increase. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
\aeques Wolf & Co..........5-/.... WE | $.08 hr. | 11-1-48 156 |$1.105 hr.| 11-1-47 |Maintenance employees to receive 10% of total 
Passaic, N. J. average amount of production bonuses earned. This 


represents approx. 3¢ hr. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


1Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employees. 
+Obtained from press Seacesiatociostion not verified. D ORE: K. Lr PMAN 
Be Not avenably. Statistical Division 
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Company Pension Plans 
(Continued from page 6) 


Thus, this is the first case involving an employer’s 
duty to bargain on the subject to come before the 
board since the passage of the Wagner Act in 1935.” 

The board, in brief, said that over the years of 
negotiations between unions and employers, the ac- 
cepted subject matter of collective bargaining had 
expanded, so that presently various subjects which 
were formerly deemed to be reserved as “manage- 
ment prerogatives” are bargained about. Collective 
bargaining, it stated, is something dynamic, not 
static; the subject matter has expanded and as _ it 
expands the compulsion to bargain expands along 
with it. 

The unions frequently use the term “a man’s equity 
is his job.” Is an employer who takes all the risks of 
a business, who has all the responsibility of the plan- 
ning and successful operation of a business, to be bur- 
dened further with the responsibility of caring for his 
employees from the date of hire to the grave? This 
country was built on the theory that the employer 
had the right to hire or fire whom he pleased. So far 
as I know, the only national legislative restraint on 
that right is the restriction on firing for union 
activity. 

Employers should have the right to hire whom 
they please, when they please. The employer should 
determine the end of employment. The date of hire 
and the date of the termination of employment—to 
be determined solely by the employer—are the ter- 
minal points between which collective bargaining 
should take place. 


OBSTACLES TO PENSION BARGAINING 


Bargaining on pensions presents many difficult 
problems. In the Inland Steel Company, we have 
twenty-six bargaining units. We deal with ten AFL, 
CIO, and independent unions, while half of our em- 
ployees belong to no union. The board and court say 
we must bargain with each of these twenty-six units 
about a plan which, of necessity, must cover a great 
number of years and, by its nature, must be complex. 
Companies with pension plans know the laborious 
process of getting a plan into operation when the 
advice of experts is sought and everyone is attempt- 
ing to reach a common goal. Imagine trying to bar- 


gain on a pension plan. How do you bargain about — 


an actuary’s report? 

“Neither employers nor unions have regarded retire- 
ment programs as a compulsory subject for collective 
bargaining generally,” says Mr. Gray. “This is readily 
understandable from the complexities and confusions 
which would inevitably result from such a step. Let us 
assume the case of an employer who has contracts 


with five different unions covering different units 0. 
employees in the plant. The representatives of th 
five unions will be vying to outdo each other in the 
liberality of any retirement program under considera: 
tion. Add to this the lack of the specialized and tech: 
nical knowledge of the actuarial requirements fot 
sound retirement programs. Such conditions coulc 
only create chaos in the bargaining process. 

“Or take,” he continues, “the employer who ha: 
already established a sound retirement program pur. 
suant to collective bargaining with a union. At the 
end of the contract year, he may be faced with = 
demand by the same or a different bargaining agen‘ 
to change the entire-program, thereby completely 
upsetting the actuarial basis upon which the prograr 
had been planned. Demands for changes could con 
tinue at the end of each contract term. No busines: 
can function soundly on such a basis. These exam 
ples illustrate how impractical and infeasible it is tc 
require collective bargaining concerning retirement 
programs as a matter of law.” 


WELFARE FUND OF MINERS 


As a case in point, the Coal Miners welfare func 
was financed at the beginning with a royalty of five 
cents a ton on coal mined; in two years it had in- 
creased to twenty cents a ton, or 400%. John Lewi: 
—with two trustees to deal with, one of whom was 
selected by the employers, and one the joint selectior 
of the other two—was unable in two years, with funds 
at hand, to get anything paid out of that fund 
Nobody knows on what basis he is now paying 
benefits. 

At the last convention of the United Mine Workers. 
a resolution was passed demanding a pension of $15 
a month at the age of 55, after ten years of service. 
to be financed out of a royalty of 40 cents a ton. This 
would mean that in ten years you would be compelled 
to buy a lump sum annuity for some $30,000 at the 
end of a man’s employment, or pay $2,600 a yea 
toward the pension in addition to a worker’s pay dur- 
ing the ten years a miner worked. 

Because of the obvious difficulties, a company 
might take the stand that the unions could have a 
pension plan of specified benefits and no more. But 
to adopt this attitude means that the employer 
approaches the bargaining table with a closed mind. 
This is not bargaining, and may well subject the 
employer to an unfair labor practice charge. 


What Happens to Small Units? 


Another solution might be to split your plan into 
separate ones for each bargaining unit. But then 
what would happen to small units? Can group cov- 
erage be obtained for them? Moreover, can you con- 
vince the taxing authorities that your premiums can 
be deducted as a cost of doing business if your various 
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plans are not uniform? Given such a situation, a 
wise employer will stay away from welfare and pen- 
sion plans. 


SHOULD PARTICIPATION BE COMPULSORY? 


The Inland Steel Company had an established pen- 
sion plan and compulsory retirement which preceded 
the union. We feel that our plan is a comprehensive 
one. Probably, the most important thing that we 
considered was the liberty which employees had to 
join or not to join the plan as they pleased. Despite 
the fact that it is desirable for people to have protec- 
tion against the hazards of life and old age, it should 
be the individual’s own choice and responsibility. For 
an individual to be forced by collective action to have 
to pay for such protection destroys his freedom. The 
choice should be the employee’s unless we want some 
form of collectivism. 

_ Yet Mr. Murray of the CIO says: 


“The reasons why we believe that the cost should be 
borne by the employers are not theoretical but intensely 
practical. 

“First, generally speaking, an employer cannot compel 
employees to participate in a social security plan. If, for 
example, he formulates a pension plan calling for a con- 
tribution to be made by employees he must offer the 
plan to employees, and such of them as voluntarily agree 
to participate do so and the others do not. As a prac- 
tical matter, unless the employer uses extraordinary 
powers of persuasion—and we think it decidedly a func- 

tion of the labor organizations to see to it that ‘extra- 
ordinary’ methods are not used—a substantial proportion 
of the employees will elect not to participate. 

“Moreover, it is to be recognized that individual mem- 
bers of a group do have certain differences in interest. 
Because of the economy of insurance covering large 
groups, it is to their interest to be covered to the greatest 
extent practicable by these mass insurance forms, even 
if there is some small sacrifice of adjustment to par- 
ticular personal needs. A labor organization will have 
very little difficulty in working with an employer to per- 
fect a mass insurance plan if there are no employee con- 
tributions. When employee contributions are introduced, 
however, the demand for the consideration of individual 
needs will increase in great measure and the task of the 
union and of the employer will be made more difficult.” 


Mr. Murray apparently wishes to compel participa- 

tion without being obvious. I submit that neither 
union nor employer should have a right to compel 
an employee to enter or participate in a plan. That 
should remain with the individual. 
_ Managers never ask owners if they can raise wages. 
That is well within the range of their responsibilities 
as managers. But when welfare plans are proposed they 
are first submitted to the stockholders for approval. 
How long will owners forgo dividends when a union 
is claiming credit for a plan paid for with the owner’s 
money? 


These are very real immediate problems involving 
only this one question of welfare. I believe if they 
are not resolved by the courts by throwing welfare 
and retirement plans out of the uncertain realm of 
collective bargaining, pension plans which exist will 
die and new ones will not be created. They will not 
be worth the grief to the employer and many em- 
ployees will lose security they have long had. 

If this statute grows as the board and court say 
it will, we will be placed in a position where we 
would be compelled by law to bargain about the kind 
of management a union will accept; the identity of 
personnel; methods of determining cost; the advertis- 
ing budget; product distribution; and, last but not 
least, the disposition of profit and surplus. All these, 
in the sense they affect the worker, are “conditions 
of employment.” If a law can thus allow prerogatives 
of management to be whittled away and thus tear 
down the foundations of successful enterprise—state 
socialism will not be far behind. 


Experiences with Collective Bargaining 
on Pensions 


By Maurice F. Lipton 
Partner, Kwasha and Lipton, Consulting Actuaries 


ECENT national developments, t- gether with a 
number of personal experiences in the past year, 
lead me to three conclusions. First, the proportion of 
labor-management contract negotiations that include 
pension plans, although still a small fraction, will 
increase from month to month for some years to 
come. Second, unions are becoming increasingly 
aware that pension plans should be reasonable in their 
benefits and contributions and should be actuarially 
sound in their basis. Third, although it is difficult and 
can be time consuming, satisfactory pension plans can 
result from collective bargaining. 


INCREASE IN NEGOTIATED PLANS 


Prior to the war, a very small percentage of labor 
contract negotiations included a proposal for insur- 
ance or disability benefits, and even fewer requested 
provision for pension benefits. In a Conference Board 
analysis reported in the April, 1947, Management 
Record, 15% of three hundred union agreements ana- 
lyzed were found to contain union-negotiated wel- 
fare plans and only half of this number comprised 
new benefits (the other half merely incorporated ben- 
efits previously provided by management). No sig- 
nificant proportion even mentioned pension benefits 
apart from death and disability benefits. Thus even 
as recently as two years ago a noticeable trend toward 
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including pension plans in union negotiations had not 
yet developed. 

In a more recent report of THE CONFERENCE Boar, 
almost 20% of the post-Taft-Hartley agreements 
studied included various forms of death and disability 
benefit provisions, while 5% contained pension pro- 
visions. 

It seems probable from the available evidence that 
demands for pension plans are being made by an 
increasing number of unions. The movement grows 
rapidly within a given national union as soon as it has 
successfully negotiated a few such plans with key 
groups. The effect of several key decisions by the 
labor board, as well as the results of our recent na- 
tional election, are additional factors in accelerating 
this trend. 

The realistic businessman must conclude, there- 
fore, that he can expect his employees, through their 
representatives, to ask for a pension plan if one is not 
already in operation. He can even expect that if he 
has a pension plan, it will be compared with others in 
effect in his industry or in his area and that requests 
for amendment will be made, based on these compari- 
sons. 

Not every negotiation will contain the subject of 
pensions—probably fewer than 10% of the negotia- 
tions to date have included this item. If that’ pro- 
portion should rise even to 25% or 30%, the trend 
would be unmistakable. 

Because a union includes pensions in its list of de- 
mands does not necessarily mean that a pension plan 
will result. From your own experience you will recall 
items included in the initial union demand that were 
traded for agreement on other items. 


EARLY PENSION DEMANDS 


Union representatives are becoming increasingly 
aware that the pension plans they bring up for discus- 
sion should be reasonable and should be on a sound 
actuarial basis. The experience to date is still spotty, 
but is significant enough to warrant this conclusion. 

Pension demands before the war gave every evi- 
dence that the proposal was in the nature of a feeler. 
Rarely was an attempt made to present a plan for 
discussion in complete enough detail to indicate the 
union’s awareness of the probable relationship be- 
tween the benefits requested and their costs. These 
early proposals either took a form as simple as: “a 
pension of $60 per month shall be provided for each 
employee retired after 20 years of service”; or “the 
company shall contribute 3% of pay roll to a pen- 
sion fund to provide old-age benefits for superannu- 
ated employees.” 

Such proposals indicated a lack of realization that 
there is a definite relationship between the benefit and 
its probable cost. Further evidence of this lack may 
be gleaned from the fact that many of these benefit 


proposals did not contain a specific retirement age. 
The union requested that after the employee had 
completed some fixed period of service, he would 
receive a pension regardless of his age. 

On the basis of experiences within the past year, 
we are convinced that unions are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of these cost factors and their relation to 
the benefits proposed. Of course the initial proposal, 
like a proposal for a wage increase, may be consid-- 
erably more liberal than will finally result, but never- 
theless even the initial proposal shows an awareness 
that there is a specific cost aspect to the benefits pro- 
posed. ws . 

Unfortunately, proposals are still occasionally made 
that disregard the relationship between the cost and 
the benefit factors. Sometimes they go even further 
in requesting a pension benefit of a specific amount, 
with the request that the company pay a specified 
number of dollars into the fund, without realizing 
the connection between the two. In such a case some 
preliminary education on the part of the union repre- 
sentatives is necessary and seems to be readily 
accepted. 

It is, of course, gratifying to an actuary to note the 
increasing recognition that the benefit provisions 
should be correlated with the contribution provisions, 
It might be pointed out that many companies in the’ 
early part of this century adopted plans with specified 
pensions without a realization of the costs. However, 
for the last twenty years at least, management, as 
represented by the boards of directors and officers of 
companies, would not think of adopting a plan unless 
a thorough analysis had been made of its cost. The 
proposals of unions up to a few years ago were about 
of the same order as plans adopted by companies 
forty and fifty years ago. Profiting from company 
experience, the unions are rapidly reaching the same 
conclusion that management reached over a long 
period of years. 


DIFFICULTY IN MULTI-UNION PLANTS A 


Another conclusion is that it is quite easy to nego- 
tiate a satisfactory pension plan where one union is 
involved. But it is more difficult where there is more 
than one union and the complexities of the problem 
increase if there are a number of unions in one com- 
pany. 

Executives in the industrial relations field have 
experienced similar developments regarding other 
matters of negotiation over the past ten years. When 
they first had to negotiate with a dozen unions some 
years ago, they had honest doubts as to whether a 
satisfactory solution could be reached on a single item 
of wages, vacations, paid holidays, or other demands. 
Yet today, after a few years of intensive labor con- 
tract negotiations, solutions have been found. Admit- 
tedly, the job has not been easy. 
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When a single union raises the matter of adopting 
a new pension plan or amending an existing plan, it is 
possible for a practical and mutually satisfactory so- 
lution to result. Subsequent or even concurrent nego- 
tiations with other unions representing other groups 
of employees can lead to the same basic pension for- 
mula. 


NEGOTIATIONS TIME CONSUMING 


But these negotiations are likely to be difficult and 
can be time consuming. In one company and its sub- 
sidiaries involving a number of unions, agreement has 
already been reached with three unions on basically 
identical plans. The first two negotiations ran con- 
currently and required approximately four months 
from the date of the first proposal to the date of the 
final approval of the plan. The third negotiation was 
started almost three months after the first two and 
was consummated in about half the time. In the case 
of a fourth union, the satisfactory time element of 
the third may result. It is then expected that the 
basic plan, successfully in effect in these four unions 
covering more than 70% of all the organized em- 
ployees, will then be made uniform for all nonunion 
employees and the remaining unionized employees. 

It is desirable to have all the union plans admin- 
istered as one plan for the company as a whole. It 
may, however, be decided that separate actuarial 
and accounting records should be maintained for each 
of the bargaining units even where the plans are iden- 
tical. This can be useful in establishing the actual 
cost of the plan for a given unit, since these costs may 
enter into future negotiations. Admittedly, such seg- 
regation of records does involve added administrative 
procedure and corresponding added administrative 
costs. 


PROS AND CONS 


American industry has come a long way in develop- 
ing its labor negotiation procedures over the past 
dozen years. It has learned to negotiate, administer, 
and live with complex bargaining agreements. An 
examination of a number of such agreements discloses 
many more complex and difficult provisions than are 
normally included in pension plans. There are pros 
and cons to the question of whether pension plans can 
be negotiated or even should be negotiated in the 
same fashion as wages and other conditions of em- 
ployment. Irrespective of what we might consider 
theoretical arguments pro and con, it would seem 
most unrealistic to assume that pension plans will not 
come up in contract negotiations. If ability and in- 
genuity and know-how which management has so 
successfully applied to other labor problems in re- 
cent years can be applied to this problem, we believe 
that a satisfactory solution will be possible. 


Advisory Council Recommendations on 
Old-age and Survivors’ Insurance 


By Robert M. Ball 
Staff Director, Advisory Council on Social Security, 
Senate Finance Committee 


ih eek Advisory Council on Social Security to the 
Senate Finance Committee is a citizens’ commit- 
tee broadly representing various economic groups, 
geographical sections and the general public. It is a 
bi-partisan group appointed under a resolution spon- 
sored jointly by the Republican and Democratic lead- 
ership in the Senate Committee on Finance. The 
council’s assignment was to make legislative recom- 
mendations to the Senate covering the various exist- 
ing social security programs. The council has issued 
three reports—on old-age and survivors’ insurance, on 
permanent and total disability, and on public assist- 
ance. Its final report will be on unemployment in- 
surance. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about these reports 
is the great degree of unanimity achieved in arriving 
at these recommendations. For example, there was 
unanimity on twenty of the twenty-two recommenda- 
tions on the old-age and survivors’ insurance provi- 
sions and in one instance only two dissented and in 
the other instance four dissented. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


On the general approach of the council 'to the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance program, there are four 
major points I want to make. 

1. The council recognizes that the maintenance of 
income for those who have retired is only part of the 
provision of security for the aged. Faced with the 
continued increase in the number of aged, perhaps a 
doubling in the next twenty-five years, there is need 
not only for adequate retirement provisions but for 
organized effort to provide work for the aged. Fur- 
thermore, the aged have special health, housing and 
recreation needs which should be the subject of 
planned provision. The council limited itself to spe- 
cific legislative recommendations on an OASI pro- 
gram in this report but called for a broad study of 
the larger aspects of the problem of the aged in our 
society. 

2. The council expressed unanimous preference for 
a contributory social insurance plan as the basic 
method of maintaining income for the aged as against 
the means-test assistance program. Several of its spe- 
cific recommendations are designed to hasten the 
day when most of the aged will be under the insurance 
plan and the assistance load can be drastically re- 
duced. Today out of the 11 million persons sixty-five 
years and over, about 2.3 million are getting assist- 
ance and only 1.5 million are getting social insurance. 
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The council also believes that benefit amounts 
should continue to be related to the previous wages 
of the worker. The council’s preference for the insur- 
ance method is based partly on the fact that only 
under an insurance system can the conflict between 
security and incentives be resolved. Under a system 
which pays benefits related to a record of previous 
productive effort, security is a right which must be 
earned, and the more one works the more one gets. 
As a consequence, a social insurance system under 
which benefits are related to past wages is an impor- 
tant part of the general system of economic incentives. 

3. In the council’s opinion, the social insurance 
scheme should be basic in the sense that it would not 
take the place of supplementary systems designed to 
provide benefits under a company pension program. 

4. The council is aware that rising prices and wages 
may make any given dollar amount selected now 
inadequate in providing security for those now young 
when they become old. They therefore base their 
financing recommendations on the idea that contri- 
butions should be set at rates which would allow con- 
tinual liberalizations in benefits if wages rise. If 
wages remain the same the contribution rates will 
yield a lower income, since they are figured as a per- 
centage of pay roll, and in that case will be related to 
the dollar amounts recommended in the report. The 
objective is to finance a system which will provide 
benefits which will be the same per cent of the wages 
at that time current as benefits based on the recom- 
mended formula are of wages now current. 


RECOMMENDED CHANGES 


The council believes that there are three major 
changes in the old-age and survivor benefits, and sev- 
eral minor ones, which should be made: 

1. The council believes that the system should 
cover all who work for a living, whether self-employed 
or employed by others, and consequently it has rec- 
ommended universal coverage except for clergymen 
and members of religious orders. For federal em- 
ployees and railroad workers, it is recommended that 
coverage be extended after joint studies have been 
made by the Social Security Administration and the 
other two agencies concerned on the best way of re- 
vising the Civil Service Retirement Act and the Rail- 
road Retirement Act to make them supplementary to 
the basic old-age and survivors’ insurance program. 
For all of the other excluded groups, immediate exten- 
sion of coverage is recommended. 

The council believes that, for constitutional rea- 
sons, extension of coverage to state and local govern- 
mental employees will have to be on a voluntary 
basis, but the majority of the council is strongly 
opposed to voluntary coverage for any other group. 
Two members of the council, however, favor an elec- 
tive plan for nonprofit institutions. 
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2. The council believes that if the program is to |} 
fulfill its function of providing basic protection, and | 
if it is eventually to replace in large part the public |} 
assistance program, the benefit amounts must be |} 
increased considerably. The council recommends that |} 
on the average the increase should be more than jj 
100%. The recommended formula for the primary |) 
insurance benefit is 50% of the first $75 of the average |) 
monthly wage, and 15% of the remainder up to a j) 
maximum of $350. The new benefit rate would apply |} 
to present beneficiaries as well as to those who become } 
eligible in the future. Some of the council members, |} 
however, while endorsing the formula in general, wish | 
to retain the present-$250 maximum on the average || 
monthly wage; some want it to go up to $400. The | 
council further recommends that the present mini- |) 
mum benefit of $10 be raised to $20, and that the |) 
maximum on family benefits be three times the pri- | 
mary benefit or 80% of the average monthly wage, || 
whichever is less. 

In view of these substantial increases in benefits, | 
the council believes that the present 1% increment |) 
should be eliminated. Under the present law, benefit | 
amounts are increased at the rate of 1% for each year }) 
of participation in the system, so that in effect the full |) 
rate of benefits is postponed until about forty years |) 
after the start of the program. The council believes | 
that it is unfair to penalize older workers to this | 
extent, and that the full rate of benefits should be } 
payable immediately. Moreover, the council feels |) 
that it could not recommend such a high level of | 
benefits to be paid immediately if the benefits were | 
to be automatically increased at the rate of 1% a 
year. 
When coverage is extended, it will be necessary to | 
modify the method of determining the average | 
monthly wage upon which the benefits are based. 
This is because many of the new workers brought |) 
under the program will not have had wages credited | 
prior to the coverage extension, and their benefits |) 
would be unreasonably low if their average wages | 
were computed over the entire period since the pro- | 
gram started. The council proposes that the average | I 
wage should be computed either from the date of | 
coverage extension or from the beginning of the pro- | 
gram, whichever gives the more favorable result. i 

The combined effect of the council’s recommenda- | 
tion affecting benefit amounts would be to raise bene- | 
fits within a few years from an average of $25 a month | 
for the single retired worker to an average of about : 
$55. The average for a retired man and his wife would | 
be raised from $39 to about $85; for a widow and two — 
children from $48.70 to about $110. 

3. The council feels that to perform its function 
adequately the system should make it easier for older 
workers, in particular those in the newly covered | | 
group, to qualify in the early years of the programa : 
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| Today, after the program has been in effect for nearly 
| twelve years, only 20% of all persons over age sixty- 
| five are insured or receiving benefits. This is the result 
both of the limited coverage and the strict eligibility 
| requirements of the present program. In order for 
| those now attaining age sixty-five to be eligible for 
| benefits, they must have worked about half the time 


between the ages of fifty-four and sixty-five, the very 


| period of life when jobs are hardest to get and to 
| hold. On the other hand, because of the maximum 


insured status requirement of ten years, the worker 


' who is now young will in almost every case, be insured 


when he reaches sixty-five since he will need to have 
worked only about one fourth of his working lifetime 
of some forty years. 

The council proposes that, instead of having to 
work half the time between 1937 and age sixty-five, 


| older workers would have to work half the time be- 


tween the date of the new start and age sixty-five. 


‘Younger workers would still be required to meet the 


present maximum requirement of ten years. The 


_ council believes the revised requirement is reasonable; 
_ the change in effect recognizes the past service of the 


older worker and removes some of the disadvantage 


‘which results from his not having been under the 


system in his youth. The change will make it easier 


_ for older workers to become insured, and will hasten 
the time when social insurance will be the major 
_ method of meeting income loss in old age. 


ALLOWING THE RETIRED TO WORK 


A further change recommended by the council con- 
cerns the retirement test. It is anticipated that over 
the coming decades there will be a large increase in 
the number of aged persons. In 1935, there were only 
7.8 million people over sixty-five in the United States; 
in another twenty-five years, there may be as many 
as 20 million people over sixty-five. 

The council believes that in these circumstances it 


is particularly important that aged persons make the 
_ contribution to production of which they are capable. 
_ Accordingly, the council recommends certain liberali- 
_ zations in the retirement test which will remove some 
_ of the barriers to gainful activity on the part of bene- 


ficiaries. The amount of wages which a beneficiary 
under seventy is permitted to earn without suspen- 
sion of benefits would be raised from $15 to $35 under 
the council’s recommendation and benefits would be 
reduced by one dollar for each dollar of earnings over 
the permitted amount, rather than being suspended 
entirely. For beneficiaries over seventy, it is recom- 
mended that the retirement test be abolished. 

The council also recommended that benefits be paid 
to women at the age of sixty rather than sixty-five, 
that benefits to certain categories of survivors be 


‘increased, and that certain benefits to dependents of 


women workers be added to the program. 


The council believes that the recommended changes 
can be made without increasing the cost of the pro- 
gram as a percentage of pay roll over the amount 
originally contemplated in 1935 and 1939. There are 
two reasons for this. First, because of the effect of 
the war and certain other factors, the costs of the 
present program will not be so great as they were at 
first estimated to be. Second, the proposed extension 
of coverage would actually decrease the cost of the 
system as a percentage of pay roll. Under the present 
program, many persons, over the course of a lifetime, 
work in both covered and noncovered employment 
and therefore pay contributions on only part of their 
wages. While extension of coverage would mean 
higher benefits for this group, it would mean an 
even greater proportional income to the system. This 
saving to the program resulting from extension of 
coverage is estimated to be between %% to 1% of 
pay roll. In addition, elimination of the increment 
keeps the costs from rising in the future as rapidly as 
they otherwise would. 


FINANCING THE RECOMMENDED BENEFITS 


It is estimated that the program recommended by 
the council would cost, on a level premium basis, 
between 4.9% and 7.3% of pay rolls, a cost well within 
the range originally estimated for the present pro- 
gram. Because fewer people can meet the eligibility 
requirements in the early years of the program and 
because the number of the aged will increase consider- 
ably, the costs will be a great deal less in the early 
years than they will be at about the year 2,000 when 
it is estimated that costs will level off. It is estimated 
that the program recommended by the council will 
cost, by 1955, about 2.4% to 3.1% of pay rolls, and 
that this will rise eventually to an ultimate yearly 
cost of 5.9% to 9.7%. 

The council does not favor a full reserve system 
with a trust fund sufficiently large to cover the full 
liabilities of the system. A substantial increase in the 
trust fund in the early years is practically inevitable, 
however. To avoid increasing the trust fund at pres- 
ent, the rate would have to be set at only three tenths 
of one per cent each for employers and employees. 
This is so far below the actuarial value of the protec- 
tion provided that such a program could hardly be 
thought of as contributory. 


Recommended Contribution Rates 


The council believes that, when benefits are in- 
creased and coverage is extended, some increase in 
the contribution rate should go into effect immediate- 
ly. They recommend an increase to 1.5% each for em- 
ployer and employee. They favor this increase largely 
because they believe it is necessary to emphasize the 
long-run connection between contributions and bene- 
fits. 
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On the other hand, the council favors postponing 
the next increase in the contribution rate to 2% until 
it is actually needed to cover current disbursements 
of the program. This will probably not be for another 
ten years. It is expected that the rates of 2% each 
would then be sufficient to cover current disburse- 
ments until around 1970. 

At the time the 2% rate is insufficient, the council 
believes that consideration should be given to the 
immediate introduction of a government contribution. 
It believes that the program should be planned on 
the basis that costs will eventually be shared equally 
by employees, employers, and the government. An 
important reason for favoring an eventual govern- 
ment contribution is that the costs of paying rela- 
tively high benefits to present older workers, who 
will have contributed only for short periods, should 
not be borne entirely by employer and employee con- 
tributions. Unless part of this cost is shifted to gen- 
eral taxation, some future employees and their em- 
ployers will in the long run pay more in contributions 
than their own protection is worth. Government par- 
ticipation seems particularly appropriate because of 
the relief to the general taxpayer from reductions in 
public assistance costs which should accompany the 
expansion of the social insurance program. Finally, 
the council recommends that contributions be col- 
lected on the first $4,200 of annual wages, rather than 
$3,000 as at present, and of course, that benefits be 
based on correspondingly higher wage credits. 

Incidentally, I am assured in informal conversation 
with representatives of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue that they do not believe that the council’s 
proposals would require a change in the tests on 
integration of pension plans and OASI. The Treas- 
ury, of course, cannot give formal assurance before 
the passage of actual legislation. 


Management Book Shelf 


The Personnel Interview—A thirty-page review of con- 
temporary practice in personnel interviewing by the head 
of the research department of one of the large soap com- 
panies. Warnings and numerous practical ideas are given. 
Areas for further research in interviewing are indicated. 
By R.S. Uhrbrock, Personnel Psychology, autumn issue, 1948. 


Our New National Labor Policy—The story of how the 
Taft-Hartley Act was designed and passed. Also included 
is a section on ““What We Left Out.” By Fred A. Hartley, 
Jr., with an introduction by Senator Robert A. Taft. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York, 1948, 256 pp., $2.85. 


Management-Union Arbitration—A presentation of the 
whys and wherefores in arbitration proceedings plus a 
number of cases to illustrate the typical problems that 
ultimately are referred to arbitration. By Maxwell Copelof. 
Harper and Brothers, New York City, 1948, 364 pp., $5. 
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Celebrating Company Birthday 


(Continued from page 8) 


consisting of a combination of the company’s regular | 
trademark and a special anniversary design, appeared | 
on all mailings, banners, posters, stationery, postage © 


meter and decals during the year 1947-1948. At 


spring and fall merchandise shows, seventieth anni- — 


versary items with special value appeal were offered” 
to customers. 
All displays carried out the birthday theme, with 


posters, stickers, aisle banners and display back- — 


grounds featuring 1877-1947. The annual dinner of 
the twenty-five-year club had an anniversary flavor, 
and employees and their families were invited to an 
open house. 


ANNIVERSARY BOOKS 
Open house programs are a prominent feature of 


many company anniversary celebrations.t Distribu- | 


tion of an anniversary booklet or brochure, however, 


is probably the single feature common to most pro- — 


grams of company birthday observance. Occasionally 
this is in the form of an elaborate clothbound book, 
which employees can keep in their libraries. More 


frequently it is a booklet with heavy cardboard or | 


paper cover, since such a publication is usually dis- | 
tributed widely, and costs of a clothbound book 


mount rapidly. Instead of issuing a special booklet, — 
many companies have published anniversary editions — 


of their employee magazines or newspapers. Anniver- 


: 
3 
7 
4 


r 


sary publications, of whatever format, frequently are — 
given to visitors at open house programs as souvenirs. 
Employees receive them at anniversary meetings or — 


dinners, or through the mail. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


The history of the company probably would be the | 


first subject matter to occur to anyone asked to pre- — 
pare an anniversary book. Considerable imagination — 


has entered into the presentation of such historical 


f, 


matter in souvenir publications. The narrative is not_ 
limited to an account of occurrences within the com- 
pany presented in chronological order. The scope is 
broader. The company is placed at the time of its 
founding in the setting of the period, and through the 
years events important to the organization are placed 
in a framework of happenings at the time in the city, 
country or the world. 

Sometimes company history is handled in periods, 
the years grouped as they have brought about sig- 
nificant developments in the growth of the business. 
Thus in the sixtieth anniversary booklet of the Ohio 


Oil Company, after a background has been sketched, ; 


1A detailed description of how open house programs are carried 
out appeared in an article “Industry Holds Open House” in the 
Conference Board Management Record, April, 1948. 
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the story of the company is presented in four parts: 
(1) origin and establishment of the company, (2) 
first period of expansion, (3) expansion as an inde- 
pendent, and (4) period of consolidation and integra- 
tion. 

The war years, particularly World War I and 
World War II, often receive separate treatment even 
though the remainder of the narrative is unbroken. 
Events of these years provide dramatic material. 

Anniversary booklets contain modern data, as well 
as the account of earlier times. The old-time material 
often is interwoven with the modern, in a sort of 
flashback technique. Photographs, woodcuts and 
drawings are used liberally. 


OLD-TIME MATERIAL 


The following are illustrative of old-time material 
found in anniversary booklets: photographs and 


biographies of the company’s founder or founders; 


photographs and biographies of.early officers; photo- 
graphs of early employees at work; photographs and 


- descriptions of the first buildings or of the interiors 
of the company’s first factory or office; illustrations 


of early products made by the company; photo- 
graphs of documents of the early days, such as letter 
heads, orders, or the original articles of incorporation 


of the company; reproductions of early advertise- 


ments; photograph of the first treasurer’s report or 
of the company’s first annual report; account of the 
' company’s beginning which appeared in a newspaper 
of the period; reminiscences of present employees, 
who tell of their work with the company in its pioneer 
| days; description of the celebration of other of the 
| company’s anniversaries, for example the fiftieth and 
| seventy-fifth in a centennial brochure; photographs 


of general scenes in the community or country at the 
time of the company’s founding and during the first 


years of company operation. 


The A. B. Dick Company in its publication “The 
Second Sixty,” published. in 1944 on‘its sixtieth birth- 
day, carried a full-page spread of drawings of articles 
that had been invented or which had come into gen- 


| eral usage during the past sixty years, for example, 
_ the telephone, typewriter, radio, electric light and 
| tractor. At a glance the reader could sense the general 
| progress made over the period in which the company 


was growing to its present stature. 
Tn its fifty-year brochure, the Underwood Corpora- 


_ tion illustrated its historical background by means of 
| a tree-type chart in which lines from the many parent 


companies finally converged at the bottom in the 
present corporation. 


The Ohio Oil Company in its anniversary book 


| presented a chart of the net income and cash divi- 


dends on its stocks by decades and also showed the 


growth in number of its stockholders over a sixty- 
year period. 
PRESENT-DAY MATERIAL 

Examples of material in the booklets that relate 
to the present as contrasted with the past are: letter 
of greeting from the president; pictures and biogra- 
phies of present officers; names and photographs of 
company directors; photographs and word sketches 
of supervisors and department heads; descriptions 
and recent photographs of plants; descriptions and 
photographs of departments in operation; company 
organization chart; photographs of long-service em- 
ployees; photographs of retired employees; descrip- 
tion of employee benefit plans; description of em- 
ployee recreational and social activities; description 
of the company’s training plan; description of opera- 
tion of the suggestion system; account of the growth 
of the company magazine; pictures and descriptions of 
the products presently manufactured or of the serv- 
ices provided by the company; photographs of cus- 
tomers of long standing; reproductions of letters from 
well-known persons, commending the company; de- 
scription of honors or awards the company has 
received; views of the city in which the company 
is located; map showing location of present company 
operations—general, division and district offices and 
plants. The map of operations in some booklets takes 
the form of attractive end papers, in color. 

In addition to material relating to the early days 
of company activity and present-day material, a few 
anniversary booklets contain discussion of the out- 
look of the company. After a review of the progress 
over the first half or full century, the reader is given 
a glimpse into the future. 


LONG-SERVICE EMPLOYEES HONORED 


In almost all aspects of the anniversary celebration, 
special attention is paid to employees of long service 
and those who, after long service, have retired. In 
pausing to review progress, the vital importance of 
the human element of the business is recognized, and 
this particular group of employees, linking the present 
with the past, is especially significant. 

The fiftieth and one hundredth years are the more 
usual of company birthdays celebrated, but observ- 
ances are by no means limited to these. Some or- 
ganizations have marked the completion of the first 
quarter of a century with ceremonies, and the sev- 
enty-fifth year is an important landmark. Almost 
any period computed in decades, beginning with the 
twentieth, may be used as a springboard for a cele- 
bration which brings together, in common accord, all 
the essential elements of any business enterprise. 


Geneva SEYBOLD 
Diwision of Personnel Administration 
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Reporting and Call-in Pay 
(Continued from page 11) 


they place emphasis on reporting time: seventeen of 
the nineteen CIO contracts guarantee reporting pay; 
ten of them guarantee call-in pay. The emphasis is 
slightly reversed among the AFL agreements: six of 
the nine AFL contracts provide call-in pay guaran- 
tees while four of them have reporting pay guaran- 
tees. Independent contracts stress both provisions: 
six of the seven contracts provide call-in pay and six 
also guarantee reporting pay. (See tables 9 and 10.) 


Chemical Industry 


Among the thirty-three chemical industry con- 
tracts, twenty-six or 78.8% have call-in pay while 
nineteen or 57.6% guarantee reporting pay. Of the 
thirteen CIO contracts included, eleven have call-in 
pay clauses; nine have reporting pay provisions. Eight 
out of eleven AFL contracts provide call-in pay while 
five guarantee reporting pay. The ratio is similar in 
the nine independent union contracts: seven have 
call-in pay; five guarantee reporting pay. (See tables 
11 and 12.) 


Paper and Pulp Industry 


Call-in pay provisions are contained in twenty 
of the twenty-eight contracts included in the paper 
and pulp industry sample. Twenty-one of the twenty- 
eight contracts provide minimum reporting guaran- 
tees. Out of nineteen contracts with AFL unions, 
fifteen guarantee pay for reporting; thirteen provide 
minimum guarantees for call-ins. 

Of the five CIO contracts included in the paper and 
pulp industry sample, four have reporting time guar- 
antee clauses and three have call-in pay provisions. 
All four of the independent union contracts specify 
call-in pay, but only two of them have reporting time 
guarantees. (See tables 13 and 14.) 


Petroleum Industry 


Out of fourteen contracts included in the petroleum 
industry sample, eleven or 78.6% guarantee call-in 
pay, and nine or 64.3% have reporting time guaran- 


Table 5: Textile Industry, Minimum Reporting 
Guarantee in 28 Contracts 


Total AFL 0} (0) 


i ; Independent 
Minimum Reporting 


uarantee 
No. % 
Provided......... 1 | 50.0 
Straight time 
@ hours,..0..- ert 
SHOUTS acne ce: oa 
4 hours........ 1} 50.0 
Not provided.... 1 | 50.0 
Total®) cose: : F 20 {100.0 2 |100.0 


January, 1949 | 


tees. CIO union contracts dominate the sample. 
Eight of the fourteen contracts are with CIO unions 
and reporting-time guarantees appear in seven of | 
them. Call-in pay is guaranteed in six of the CIO {| 
contracts in the petroleum industry. The one AFL 
contract in the petroleum sample has a call-in pay 
provision but provides no reporting time guarantee. 
Two out of four independent union contracts have 


Table 6: Textile Industry, Call-in Pay Guarantee | ‘ 
in 28 Contracts 


Minimum Call-in 
Pay 


———————— | — | | 


Provided......... & | 17.9 1 | 16.7 4 | 20.0 
3 hours, time and 
one-half....... 1 S36) oa lumes 1 5.0) a. 
4 hours, straight 
time. . 1 3.6 Lo] 16% .2 
Pay for work | per- 
formed at over- 
time!) 22 08-2 2 Waid ; 10.0] . 
Others cctrecne 1 Si Olin acnearen 5. Ol faaeplaze | 
Not provided 23 | 82.1) 5 | 83.3 c 80.0] 2 100.0. 
Potaly ese 28 |100.0 6 {100.0} 20 |100.0 2 |100.0 


reporting time pay while all four of them provide 
call-in pay. (See tables 15 and 16.) 


REPORTING PAY CLAUSES 


Practically all contracts that include reporting-pay | 
guarantee clauses specify that the company must pay } 
if it has failed to give the worker advance notice that | 
he will not be required. Many clauses further state 
that the guarantee is inoperative if the lack of work 
is caused by an emergency shutdown beyond the | 


company’s control. Ad 


Clause 1. When an employee reports to work at the f 
regular starting time in the absence of any notification | 
on the previous day that there will be no work, he or she |} 
shall be given one hour’s pay at his or her job rate. (A | 
western manufacturing company and the Brotherhood — 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL.) 


Clause 2. Two hours’ time shall be allowed to all men | 
reporting for work and being sent home. 4 

If an employee starts work he shall be paid a minimum — 
of four hours. (A paper and pulp company and the Broth- 
erhood of Paper Makers, AFL.) 


Clause 3. An employee who reports for work at hist 1 
regular starting time and has not been notified by the | 
hours of work and pay thereof, or not less than three i 

| 


company not to so report shall be given not less than three 
hours of pay. (A midwestern machine company and the | 


International Association of Machinists, ind.) 


| 

Four-hour Pay Clauses | 

Clause 4. The company agrees that all employees who 

are notified to report for work and for whom the company 
fails to provide employment shall be guaranteed four — 


hours’ work or the pay equivalent at their regular rate A 
aol 


————————— 
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Table 7: Machinery Industry, Minimum 
Reporting Guarantee in 34 Contracts 


Shey AFL CIO Independent 
Minimum Reporting 
Guarantee 
No. % No. % No. % 
Provided aueudbefavatetS 5 1100.0} 17 | 77.3 5 | 71.4 
Straight time 
@ hours... ..).4 1] 4.5 ie 
S hours... ..:.. pay nvr a 2) 9.1] 1] 14.3 
4 hours.... 5 100.0} 14 | 63.6 4 | 57.1 
Not provided.... ‘ P 5122.7) | 2 | 28.6 
Motel te ki 5 {100.0} 22 |100.0 7 |100.0 


of pay. Employees who work a minimum of five hours 
in any one day shall receive eight hours’ pay. (A textile 
company and the United Textile Workers of America, 
AFL.) 

Clause 5. Employees reporting for work when no work 
is available shall be guaranteed four hours’ pay for re- 
porting, at either straight time or premium pay as may 
be applicable, and provided they have not been previously 
notified not to report. Notice posted on the bulletin 
board prior to the expiration of the last shift worked shall 
suffice for the purpose of the proviso. In case of emergency 
or breakdown beyond the company’s control, this section 
is waived. (A paper company and the United Paper- 
workers of America, CIO.) 


Instead of stating that an employee will receive a 
minimum amount of reporting pay, some clauses state 
that he will receive a certain number of hours of 
employment at his regular rate. 

Clause 6. Any employee who reports for work within 
his. regularly scheduled hours shall receive not less than 
five hours’ employment at his regular rate, unless he was 
notified not less than sixteen hours in advance not 
to report. This provision shall not apply in cases of an 
emergency shutdown arising from conditions beyond the 
control of the company. (A midwestern metals company 
and the Associated Unions of America, ind.) 

Clause 7. Workers reporting for work when no work is 
available shall be paid for six hours’ of work at their 
regular straight-time rate provided they have not been 
previously notified not to report except that the company 
will not be so obligated in the case of labor disputes or acts 
of God or where notice is impossible. (A paper and pulp 
company and the United Paper Workers of America, CIO.) 

Clause 8. Any employee reporting for work at his 
regular place of work and at his regular scheduled time 
and finding no work, without having been notified the 
night before, shall perform any other work offered him 
and shall be paid eight hours’ time at his regular rate, 
provided the lack of regular work is a company responsi- 
bility and’in no way connected with a labor dispute. 
Should the employee refuse such work, the company is 
not liable for any compensation. (A chemical company 
and District 50, United Mine Workers of America, ind.) 


CALL-IN PAY CLAUSES. 


Clauses in union pay contracts that guarantee min- 
imum pay for call-ins, usually specify circumstances 
in which call-in pay will be provided. Most of them 


include a statement that the work is of a special or 
emergency nature, that the work is after-shift, and 
that the employee has received call-in notification 
after returning home. 


Clause 9. Any employee covered by this agreement 
who is specially called into work shall receive not less 
than two hours of work or two hours’ credit for work 
at his day rate of pay. (A machine company and the 
International Molders and Foundry Workers Union, AFL.) 

Clause 10. Any service department employee subject 
to this agreement who, after having completed his sched- 
uled work hours and left his assigned place of work, re- 
ceives at his home a call or calls for emergency work, 
will be allowed a minimum of two hours at the overtime 
rate of time and one half for each such call or calls to 
cover the work performed and reasonable traveling time 
to or from his home and the place or places of work, but 
such overtime payment shall be credited against over- 
time which might otherwise be due. 

Whenever, pursuant to the above paragraph, a called- 
in employee is still working on the emergency call at the 
time when his regular scheduled work hours begin, the 
pay provided for in the above paragraph shall cease and 
he shall thereafter be paid at his regular straight-time 
hourly rate. (A manufacturing company and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL.) 

Clause 11. Any employee called to work outside of his 
regular shift hours for emergency repairs, or similar rea- 
sons, shall be given a minimum of two hours’ time, at the 
prevailing overtime rate. (A southern chemical company 


and The International Chemical Workers’ Union, AFL.) 


Table 8: 


Machinery Industry, Call-in Pay 
Guarantee in 34 Contracts 


3 hours double 


0 Of 


LSTA he one aie 14. 
Not provided... . BT. 
MRotalienpectes 100.0 


Table 9: Metals Industry, Minimum Reporting 
Guarantee in 35 Contracts 


Minimum Reporting 
Guarantee 


2 hours... «osc: 
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time for the actual hours worked. (A paper and pulp 
company and District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, ind.) ee 


Table 10: Metals Industry, Call-in Pay Guarantee 
in 35 Contracts 


Minimum Call-in pie ee ae Tedependent Clause 16. A minimum pay allowance equivalent to 
Ey No. Meaetel Nes (capa t Non toe Moone oe four hours at straight time, including such travel time 
: : s : : : z as is allowed, will be paid an employee who is called out 
Provided. ........ 22 | 62.9) 6 | 66.7) 10 | 52.6} 6 | 86.7 and reports for work entirely outside and not continuous 
Pedi with his regular shift. (A mid-western public utility and 
hours......-.| 7 | 20.0) ©8 | $8; 10.5] 2 | 28.6 gu : 
6 ae Sees ome ERS He and mo one 1 | 14.3 the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL.) 
4h Sarcepecar 9 | 25.7 3 | 33.3 3 | 15.8 3 | 42.9 ‘ ° 7 
4 boas appli- Four hours’ pay at a straight-time rate is also the 4 
Coe Ov Tn oe (eed) coh nl een ee guarantee in the following contract clause. But, em- | 
Pay for work per- ‘ i he h f 
formed at over- ployees reporting on call-ins between the hours o 
Une. foe cytes G4 STs. Pee tieel | TOnel. wees 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. are guaranteed eight hours’ work 
Not provided....} 13 | 37.1 Sl ehh 9 | 47.4 1 | 14.3 at straight time. Fults 
Total..........| 35 [100.0] 9 |100.0] 19 }100.0| 7 |100.0 Clause 17. Employees shall be guaranteed at least four | 


Table 11: 


Clause 12. Employees who are scheduled to report for Chemicals Industry, Minimum 


work but, upon reporting, find no work available for 
them and employees called out for work between shifts 
shall receive in such instances not less than three hours’ 
pay at straight time when reporting between the hours 


Reporting Guarantee in 33 Contracts 


Minimum Reporting 
Guarantee 


No. 

of five o’clock a.m. and five o’clock p.m. and not less than ‘ded 5 
four hours’ ‘pay at straight time when reporting between hehe ht Deas tid a 

the hours of five o’clock p.m. and five o’clock a.m. (A 2 hours........ 1 

western metals company and the International Union of 4 oe Satis bot 4 

} 7 8 hours........ ee 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers.) Netordeile é 


Clause 13. When an employee is called for duty outside 
of his regular working hours, he will receive time and one- 
half his regular rate of pay for a minimum of three hours 
if there is not work available. (A textile company and the 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO.) 


Clause 14. Employees called for duty outside of their 
regular scheduled working hours and not required to work 
shall receive three hours’ pay at their normal rate. If 
required to work three hours or more, they shall be paid 
one and one-half times the rate of pay normally paid 
for the class of work they are required to do, provided 
it is not less than the rate that they normally receive. 


If required to work less than three hours, they shall 
be paid for a minimum of four hours at their normal 
rate. (A petroleum company and the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union, CIO.) 


hours’ work when asked to report for work between 
7:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m., and eight hours’ work when asked, 
to report between 7:00 p.m. and 7:00 am. The above 
provision shall not be construed to cover maintenance | 
department employees called to work as a result of an 
emergency or breakdown. Such employees shall be guar- _ 
anteed a minimum four hours’ pay, regardless of time 
actually worked. (A metal refinery and an independent 
union.) i 


Equivalent Pay Guaranteed 


It is not unusual for some call-in clauses to guaran- 
tee a certain number of hours work. But, in such 
cases, the employee is usually guaranteed the equiva- 
lent pay if he completes the work in a lesser num- 
ber of hours. This is the case in the first of the follow- 
ing clauses. 


Four Hours’ Call-in Pay Clauses 


Clause 15. A call-in is an unscheduled call for a day 
or tour worker to return to the mill to do unforeseen or 
emergency work after leaving the mill premises upon 


Clause 18. Any employee called in for emergency work 
completion of his regular day’s or tour’s work For such 


while off duty shall be given four hours’ pay at time and 


call-ins the employee receives four hours minimum at 
straight-time rate or time and one-half for the actual 
hours worked prior to his regular starting time, which- 
ever is greater. 

If the employee does not report within a reasonable 
period (usually one hour) after being called, he will be 
compensated only for the actual hours worked at time 
and one-half. 

When an employee is called in on his day off it shall 
not be regarded as a call-in if the company provides a 
minimum of six hours’ work and he shall receive straight 


one-half, and, if work is satisfactorily completed in less 
than four hours, he shall not be required to do routine 
work to complete the four hours. (A chemical company and 
the International Chemical Workers Union, AFL.) 


Clause 19. Any employee required to do overtime work — 
outside his regular working hours, when such overtime does — 
not immediately precede or follow his regular working ~ 


hours, shall be paid for not less than four hours at over- 
time rate. (4 midwestern chemical company and the 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, 
CIO.) 
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Clause 20. An employee called in for an emergency 
within a twenty-four hour period after starting his regu- 
lar shift or on his regular day off, shall be paid a mini- 
mum of five hours. If the time worked figured at time 
and one-half is more than five hours, he shall be paid for 
actual time worked at time and one-half. (A paper com- 
pany and District 50, United Mine Workers of America, 
ind.) 


Clause 21. In the event that an employee is asked to 
report at times other than his regular shift with less than 
eight hours’ advance notice, he shall receive as extra 
compensation one half his regular straight-time rate per 
hour for the hours he actually works outside his regular 
shift hours. 


There will be a guarantee of six hours’ pay at straight 

' time for each call as herein defined, provided however, 

this guarantee shall not apply to call work which imme- 

diately precedes and becomes continuous with the em- 

ployee’s regular shift period. (An eastern paper company 
and the United Paper Workers of America, CIO.) 


Clause 22. If an employee is called in to work by the 
company in an emergency or because of a breakdown out- 
side of his regular working hours he shall be paid for 
one hour travel time and he shall be provided with not 
less than six hours’ pay at his overtime rate of pay. 
The past practices relating to emergencies in the loco- 
motive and train departments shall continue in effect. 
(An eastern public utility and the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America, CIO.) 


Clause 23. Any employee called in to work after the 
termination of his regular shift shall receive no less than 


Table 12: Chemicals Industry, Call-in Pay 
Guarantee in 33 Contracts 


‘Minimum Call-in 

| Pay 

| Provided....../.. 

2 hours 

Straight time.. 
Time and one- 
1S eae ears 


Straight time. . 
Time and one- 


wo ~ 
Oo 
wo oO 
— 


Time and one- 


2) 15.4)... 


1 Yb eee 
Pay for work per- 
| formed at over- 


_ 


hs) cite 
| Fixed allowance. 
| Not provided... . 


otal: teens 


“9 | 16.4 


13 {100.0 


Table 13: Paper and Pulp Industry, Minimum 
Reporting Guarantee in 28 Contracts 


Total Independent 


Minimum Reporting 
Guarantee 


Dhoursacccasates 


Table 14: Paper and Pulp Industry, Call-in Pay 


Guarantee in 28 Contracts 


Straight time 
BOUTS, «.. oc 09s 
Shours:...¢ es. 5 


3 TOSS a ste Sra 25.0 
4 
AHOUrS?. 2 so +: 7 
1 
1 


See rece 25.0 
26.3 1 | 20.0 25.0 

SMROUTS Sores: . Ss i 25.0 

6 hours........ ace 

Pay for work per- 

formed at over- 

times Se 1 SGP es ae 1 | 20.0 

2 hours pay plus 

pay for work 

performed. .... Se Ost) a3 

Not provided.... 8 | 28.6) 6 | 31.6 


AROw’ - 
Or 69 *~ 
a 
Or 
le.) 


Total..........] 28 |100.0| 19 {100.0 
three hours’ work or three hours’ pay at double time. 
(A manufacturing company and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, ind.) 


Bonus Pay for Hours Worked 


When no minimum number of hours are guaran- 
teed for call-in work, the contract usually guarantees 
time and a half pay for all time actually worked. A 
variation of this principle occurs in several clauses 
that pay for call-in work at straight time but guar- 
antee additional bonuses. 


Clause 24. All other employees who are called back 
for work after having left the plant after completion of 
a work period and before their next scheduled starting 
time shall be paid time and one-half for such called-in 
work. (An Atlantic Coast paper company and the United 
Paperworkers of America, CIO.) 


Clause 25. Any worker who is ordered to report back 
for work after having completed his day’s work and prior 
to the announced starting hour on his next assigned work- 
ing day, shall be paid for the actual time worked plus 
two hours’ call-time allowance. 

This provision does not apply to regular Sunday re- 
pairs, washups and cleanups. (A paper and pulp company 
and the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, AFL.) 
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Clause 26. Any employee who is called in from his 
home to work on an emergency during other than his 
regular work hours shall receive $1 to cover his time of 
traveling to and from the plant. The time clock record 
shall be used in computing such time actually worked. 
(A chemical company and District 50, of the United 
Mine Workers of America, ind.) 


Special Call-in Guarantees 


While most of the call-in pay clauses fall into the 
above mentioned categories, a few have odd guaran- 
tees. The following clause, for example, guarantees 
call-in pay for four and one-half hours at a straight- 
time rate. 


Clause 27. Employees called for work outside of their 
regularly scheduled hours of employment shall be paid 
not less than the equivalent of four and one-half hours 
at straight time. This is a guarantee to employees who 
might not otherwise earn that much. (A midwestern tex- 
tile company and the Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO.) 


Another odd call-in pay guarantee is the following 
clause which provides for a minimum of one and one- 
half hours at double rate: 


Clause 28. An employee will be considered to have been 
called in for special work when such an employee has 
quit for the day, as evidenced by his time clock or by 
record of his timekeeper, and after having quit for the 
day, has been notified that his services will be required 


Table 15: Petroleum Industry, Minimum 
Reporting Guarantee in 14 Contracts 


Independent 


Minimum Reporting 
Guarantee 


2 hours. eee 


Not provided. on 
Mota eens 


Table 16: Petroleum Industry, Call-in Pay 
Guarantee in 14 Contracts 


Straight time. . 
Time and one- 


4 hours, a 
time.. 
Not provided. . 


for special or emergency duty. In such a case, the em- ‘y 


ployee will be guaranteed a minimum of one and one- 
half hours’ time at call-in pay at double his regular rate 
of pay, which shall start from the time such employee 
reports at his headquarters or at the scene of the work, 
in accordance with his instructions. 
company and the Utility Workers Union of America, CIO.) 


All hours worked on call-ins are paid for at double 


time under the following contract clause. But under | 
it some called-in employees are Janes for travel time } 


while others are not. 


Clause 29. Any employee performing emergency work | 


shall receive double his straight-time base rate pay for 
all such work performed. When an employee is picked 


up for such work the double-time rate shall apply to all | 


time elapsed between the pick-up of such employee and 
his return to the place of original pick-up, or any earlier 
termination which is requested by the employee. Em- 
ployees who are not picked up shall receive the emer- 
gency rate from the time of reporting at a designated 


place until the time of final departure from such place. | 
(An eastern water company and the United Public |) 


Workers of America, CIO.) 


James J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Haroup Striecuitz 


Division of Personnel Administration _ | 
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In the Record 


The Closed Shop Issue Again to the Fore 


“In nearly a quarter of a century of unselfish service for 
Tue CONFERENCE Boarp,” said The Management Record 
for February, 1945, “Harold Browne broadened the base of 
the profession of industrial relations. He pioneered in the 
application of scientific principles in management research 
and of human rights in employer-employee relations. Both 
management and labor will miss his foresight and forth- 
right honesty.” 

An analysis of the closed-shop issue which he made ten 
years ago is reproduced in this issue starting on page 50. 
What he said then is especially worth reading today when 
Congress has before it the task of writing a new labor 
law which will affect the legality of the closed shop. Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the closed shop are set 
forth in the reproduced article. 


Are Your Clerical Salary Rates in Line? 


The Board’s fourteenth semiannual survey of clerical 
salary rates in representative cities is presented in summary 
form in this issue. No new trends are apparent. As 
before, the West Coast leads in amounts paid to stenog- 
raphers, file clerks and other clerical workers. Of all the cate- 
gories, telephone switchboard operators and stenographers 
tend to be the highest paid. In this present survey, only 
about 15% of the companies report their white collar work- 
ers under union contract. About 47,000 employees of 547 
companies in twenty industrial centers are covered by the 
survey. (See page 61.) 


Planning for Summer Vacations 


In February, it may seem a long cry to summer vacation 
days, but it is none too early for company planning. The 
Conference Board has made annual surveys of practices 
for a number of years. During WLB days, the vacation 
pattern of one week for one year and two weeks for five 


years was widely adopted for hourly employees. Since then, 
liberalization of minimum service requirements has been 
the keynote. The present survey reveals that fewer than 
half of the companies are now following the one-for-one, 
two-for-five plan. The whole story is given in text and 
tables in the article beginning on page 53. 


Impact of Lower Prices on Wages 


Some of the hope that wage increases can be kept to a 
minimum this year rests upon lower prices for consumer 
products. The Board’s index of consumers’ prices pub- 
lished in this issue deals with December. In that month 
food prices fell for the fifth consecutive period. The declines 
have not been large but cumulatively they count. In a 
certain sense, it might be appropriate to double the 2.4% 
drop which has occurred since December a year ago. For, 
until five months ago, the trend had been almost uninter- 
ruptedly upward. Thus, if it had continued so during the 
five months through December, consumers might be paying, 
on the average, say 2.4% more instead of 24% less—a 
difference of 4.8%. The decline in clothing has been going 
on for a longer time than in food. It is too early to say 
what the impact of these declines on the general economy 
will be in the coming months. (Page 68.) 


—if the Contract Covers Office Employees 


If white collar unionization becomes the order of the day 
—as certain statements by CIO and AFL leaders would 
indicate—what will be the common demands made of 
employers? James Bambrick delves into this problem in 
“Trends in Labor Relations.” In contracts already in force, 
he finds that among the maiters occasionally treated are job 
tenure, rest and relief periods for women, preferential 
hiring of single over married women, and payment for 
specialized college courses. (Page 56.) 
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The Closed Shop 


By Harold F. Browne 


Four years ago this month, Harold F. Browne died. He had been Director of the Man- 
agement Research Division (now Division of Personnel Administration) for eighteen years. 
During his lifetime he contributed much to labor relations, personnel administration and “| 
management research. He set new highs in this field by his objective approach, his im- a 
partiality, his rare insight and by his constant search for the truth. These ideals were among a 
the cherished legacies he left to Tas CONFERENCE BoarD. 
study of the pros and cons of compulsory union membership. It is as much alive today 
In it he searches the deep wellsprings of human nature and examines 
with dispassionate eye the fundamental conflict over the closed-shop issue. 


as the day he wrote tt. 


THE CLOSED-SHOP PRINCIPLE 


Harold F. Browne defined the term closed shop to signify 
“an agreement between a company management and a 
union, or unions, by which union membership becomes 
a condition of employment in the company’s plant.’’ 
Under his definition ‘“‘new workers must either bemembers 
when they are hired [true closed shop—prohibited by 
Taft-Hartley Act] or become members within a specified 
time after commencing work with the company [union 
shop—permitted with restrictions under T-H Act] and 
must remain in good standing with the union if they are 
to retain their jobs.”’ 

In this definition of ten years ago, he deals with the 
principle of compulsory union membership. It includes 
the present-day concepts of both the closed shop and the 
union shop. What is significant is that his definition 
includes the forms of compulsory union membership that 
will be permitted if union officials win their objective of 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and full reenactment of 
the Wagner Act. 


ISCUSSIONS of the, closed-shop principle usually 
generate more heat than light. Convictions are 
strongly held and frequently are stated with a fluency 
and finality that are not conducive to calm consid- 
eration or objective analysis of the pros and cons. 
It is, of course, a subject on which opinions are likely 
to be very decided, but since it is a subject that will 
probably have to be quietly argued in thousands of 
negotiations between managements and union officers 
in the future, it seems more rational to approach the 
issue as dispassionately as possible and see how the 
matter really stands. 
What are the real arguments for and against the 
closed shop from various interested points of view? 
What does experience with the closed shop indicate 
about its advantages and disadvantages? 
There are three parties or groups that are directly 
interested in the matter of the closed shop—employ- 
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Ten years ago he wrote a 


ers, or management, employees and organized labor 
leaders. A large majority of employers are opposed to | 
the closed shop, and organized labor officials are in | 
favor of it. ' 
It is a pity that it is impossible to secure a repre- | 
sentative and frank expression of the views of em- | 
ployees, since they are the ones most directly affected. | 
But any sampling of opinion that might be made j 
would be open to the justified criticism that it was | 
inadequate. To be acceptable, any sampling of em- {| 
ployee opinion would have to be on so large a scale | 
as to be prohibitive. Therefore, consideration of the | 
subject in this brief study must be limited to the | 
viewpoints of management and of organized labor | 
leadership. | 
The advantages of a closed shop to the union are | 
obvious. In the absence of such an agreement the 
union, even if recognized, occupies an uncertain posi- | 
tion. Sometimes its position is precarious, sometimes | 
it is relatively secure, but always the union is con- | 
tinuously under the necessity of holding the support | 
of the employees and of convincing the management jj 
that it actually represents a substantial proportion of | 
the eligible employees. | 
It must constantly be on the alert against attempts 
to undermine its position. These attempts may be 
made spontaneously by groups of nonmember em- 
ployees who are opposed to unions; they may be 
made by such groups influenced directly or indirectly 
by the management; or they may be made by rival 
labor organizations that are trying to displace the 
existing union. Organizational activity must con- 
stantly be carried on to keep the doubtful members 
sold on the advantages to them of union membership 
and to secure as members a steadily increasing pro- 
portion of all eligible employees in the company. 
Difficulty is frequently encountered in securing the 


| 


| 
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prompt payment of dues, particularly when em- 
ployees are on part time. 


TO THE UNION’S ADVANTAGE 


All this changes when a closed-shop agreement is 
signed. The status of the union becomes assured. It 
is no longer subjected to competition from within or 
without the company because it enjoys a contractu- 
ally recognized position as representative of all elig- 
ible employees. Organizational work is no longer nec- 
essary because every worker who wishes to retain his 
job must be a member of the union in good standing. 
Even without the checkoff, the collection of dues is 
simplified for the same reason. When it secures ad- 
vantages for the employees from the management, 
the union is no longer obliged to see these advantages 
benefiting nonmembers as well as members. All will 
be paying their share for the representation which 

_the union provides. 

_ However, the closed shop presents the same dan- 
gers and temptations to union officers that an assured 
status always carries with it. When the need to jus- 
tify the union’s existence to the employees is removed, 
there is a tendency for its leaders to become less 
responsive to the needs of their constituents and 
eventually to become arbitrary and autocratic. In 
extreme cases the closed shop has been anything but 
advantageous to rank and file employees. There have 
been employers who were not above buying the com- 
placency of union officers toward schemes for exploit- 
ing their employees, and there have been union offi- 
cers not above selling out the workers they repre- 
sented. Under a closed-shop setup the employee 
victims of such collusion are practically helpless. 

On the other hand, the closed shop provides the 
union greater opportunity to demonstrate the poten- 
tial value of organized labor to management as well 
as to employees, if the officers are so minded. Relieved 
of the necessity of keeping up a constant struggle for 
the union’s existence, they can turn their attention 
to consolidating its position along constructive lines. 
Discipline can be enforced because all eligible em- 
ployees are members and because danger of rebellion 
within the ranks is no longer a problem. Conse- 

quently, the same strict compliance with all terms of 
the union agreement that is required of management 
can be required of union members. 

Routine administration of union affairs can be sim- 
plified and standardized. Grievance procedure can 
be expedited and made less irritating because of the 
elimination of intraplant rivalries and jealousies, and 

because the opposition of foremen, often a serious 
stumbling block to the smooth functioning of the 
union, is withdrawn. 

Moreover, the union in a closed shop is in a much 
better position to work closely with management in 

_ promoting the interests of all concerned in the enter- 


prise, if its officers are so inclined. No longer is it 
forced to make constant demands on the manage- 
ment, even when it knows them to be unjustified, 
merely because it must repeatedly demonstrate its 
ability to secure concessions if it is to hold its mem- 
bership. The union can protect the long-time interests 
of its members by asking of management nothing that 
management cannot grant without weakening the 
ability of the company to operate soundly and profit- 
ably. Methods of cooperation with management can 
be initiated with a view to marshaling effective em- 
ployee participation in a mutually agreed-on program 
to reduce wastes and stimulate efficiency, so long as 
employees share in the benefits of the economies 
jointly secured. 


MANAGEMENT’S POINT OF VIEW 

The viewpoint of management toward the closed 
shop, which will be described below, was sought from 
executives in a group of plants selected at random 
and covering a wide variety of industries. Replies 
were received from 192 companies, of which 102 have 
agreements with labor organizations covering all or 
part of their employees. Nine of these have preferen- 
tial hiring agreements, five with AFL unions, and four 
with CIO unions. Nineteen have closed-shop agree- 
ments, eleven with AFL unions, seven with CIO 
unions, and one with an independent union. [Survey 
made in 1939.] 

The attitude of industrial executives toward the 
closed shop is not exclusively one of unalterable oppo- 
sition, as might be supposed. It is true that those 
executives who insist that the closed shop has no 
redeeming features very greatly outnumber those who 
have found advantages in actual experience, or who 
can see at least possible theoretical advantages in 
such an arrangement. There is evidence of serious 
appraisal of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
closed shop, and of a desire to look at the question 
from every angle. 

The attitudes reflected in the survey might be 
classified under two headings: first, those based on 
an instinctive reaction to the closed-shop principle 
or resulting from observation of its effects in other 
establishments, but not reinforced by first-hand ex- 
perience; second, those of executives who have oper- 
ated their businesses under closed-shop agreements 
and who can, therefore, speak from actual experience. 
The testimony of this latter group of employers de- 
serves particular consideration. However, the views 
of the first group are also significant because they 
indicate the character of reception that is likely to be 
given to future demands of organized labor for closed- 
shop agreements. The arguments of this group will 
be presented first, and they will be followed by an 
examination of the extent to which their expectations 
have been realized in plants that have had actual 
closed-shop experience. 
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Few of the open-shop executives who are covered 
in this survey could see even theoretical advantages 
in the closed shop. A considerable number contented 
themselves by stating tersely that: “There are no 
advantages,” and a large majority expressed opposi- 
tion to the closed shop in no uncertain terms. How- 
ever, a few set down what appeared to them as pos- 
sible advantages in such an arrangement, but in most 
cases these statements were qualified, for it was felt 
that the advantages could be realizable only if the 
company were dealing with a responsible union. 

The most important of the theoretical advantages 
of a closed shop to be mentioned was the elimination 
of -friction and strife within the working force that 
should result. Presumably with one union securely 
established and formally recognized as the exclusive 
bargaining agency for the entire working force or 
craft there would be an end of competition between 
various labor groups and harmony would replace 
bickering and working at cross purposes. Invasion 
of the field by other unions would be impossible. Con- 
stant turmoil among employees because of divergent 
views about unions and collective bargaining has 
created a situation from which many employers would 
be glad to be freed. 

Some executives believed that, as a corollary of the 
elimination of intraplant strife under a closed-shop 
agreement, the union could have better control over 
its members, enforce discipline, and thus assure com- 
pliance with all the provisions of the union contract. 


With a well-established and competently adminis- 


tered grievance procedure there would not be fre- 
quent stoppages of work over triflng differences. 
Uninterrupted operation could be depended on. At 
the same time, it was recognized that if any manage- 
ment attempted to disregard its undertakings the 
union would be in a strong position to protect its 
members and enforce observance of agreements. 


Would Standardize Wage Costs 


The union would not be under the same pressure 
to seek constantly for new concessions from the man- 
agement. Once its position had been made secure it 
would not have to struggle to hold its membership by 
repeatedly demonstrating its ability to obtain new 
advantages. It could be guided by “business condi- 
tions and realities and not seek higher wages at a 
time when they were obviously unjustified; merely 
because such action was strategically necessary to 
hold members in line. 

In some of the replies it was suggested that wage 
costs would be more or less standardized under the 
closed shop. Whatever the disadvantage to the ambi- 
tious and competent employee, all work of a similar 
character would be paid for at the same rate, and 
there would not, therefore, be wide variations in indi- 
vidual rates. Moreover, with the union providing the 


applicants for jobs, there should be a more uniform — 


grade of skill in the plant. It would not be particu- 
larly high because the individual worker would have 


no incentive to excel, and it would not be particularly — 


low because the union would be under the necessity 
of providing reasonably competent men in order to 
maintain its closed-shop status. 

What might be termed the open-minded attitude 
of management toward the closed shop is well ex- 
pressed by a personnel director who is obviously 
unusually well qualified to judge. His company oper- 


ates under a union agreement, but is not a closed ~ 


shop. He says: 
“The writer would not-be opposed to the closed shop itt 
(Continued on page 80) 


SUMMARY 


Ten years ago Harold F. Browne wrote to execu- 
tives of 192 companies—of which 102 had agreements 
with labor organizations. Of the 102 companies, 


nineteen had the closed shop. On the basis of their 
replies, he made the following summary of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the closed shop. 


Advantages 
Possible advantages under closed-shop operation 
cited by industrial executives include: 


1. Eliminates factional strife within the working 
force by giving a single union exclusive recognition 
and an assured status. 


2. Improves discipline by holding the union re- 


> 


i 


( 


sponsible for actions of employees, all of whom must |) 


be members of the union and, therefore, answerable 
to the union officers. 

3. Puts an end to periodic, short but troublesome 
interruptions to operation. 


4, Ends the frequent demands by the union for 
concessions from the employer for the sole purpose 
of holding membership. 

5. Tends to standardize wage costs. 

6. Brings about a greater feeling of responsibility 
and interest in their jobs on the part of employees 
because of a voice in determining working conditions. 


Disadvantages 


Anticipated or experienced disadvantages of the 
closed shop as stated by industrial executives 
include: 

1. Interferes with the employee’s right to decide 
the question of membership or nonmembership in 
the labor union. 7 

2. Makes employment contingent on maintenance 
of good standing in union, and, consequently, com- 
mits the employee to permanent union membership. 

3. Tends to create a labor monopoly. 


4. Destroys discipline and efficiency by making the 
union officers seem more powerful than the foremen. 

5. Places the union, which has neither investment 
in, nor responsibility for, the business, in a position 
where it can checkmate the management’s operating 
policies. 

6. Deprives management of the power to deter- 
mine who shall be selected for employment. 

7. Tempts the union officers to become arbitrary 
and unreasonable, because their status is assured. 


i ag te ee a ae 
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Vacation Practices—1949 


ACATION practices and procedures are among 

the least static phases of a company’s personnel 
program. In many companies revisions in vacation 
policies are made as frequently as once a year. Cur- 
rent trends in the vacation field are revealed in a 
recent Conference Board survey of vacation clauses 
in 197 union contracts effective during the 1949 vaca- 
tion season. 

The survey includes 145 agreements covering pro- 
duction employees and forty-seven embracing white 
collar employees. These contracts represent the vaca- 
tion policies in effect in 192 different companies, since 
only one contract from any one company was ana- 
_lyzed. In the case of production worker contracts, 
breakdowns have been provided according to union 
affiliation. 

HIGHLIGHTS 


Some of the major items revealed by this survey 
are the following: 


1. Specific provisions for vacations with pay are 
included in every contract analyzed. This may be 
contrasted with a Conference Board survey! made in 
1945 in which only 83% of the contracts contained 
vacation clauses. Of these, 96% provided vacations 
with pay. 

2. Liberalization of vacation benefits for long-serv- 
ice hourly employees is not majority practice. In 
69.0% of the contracts analyzed, production em- 
ployees are receiving a maximum of two weeks’ paid 
vacation, regardless of their length of service. On the 
other hand, only 46.9% of the white collar contracts 
have a maximum of two weeks’ vacation. Where a 
third week of vacation is being granted, the most 
common length of service required to receive such a 
benefit is fifteen years. 

3. Up until a few years ago,? a majority of com- 
panies has adopted the “one-for-one, two-for-five” 
vacation formula popularized by the War Labor 
Board for hourly employees. The current survey indi- 
cates considerable deviation from the practice of 
granting no vacation until an employee completes one 
year of service. Of 145 production worker contracts, 
thirty-four, or 24.5%, provide some vacation before a 
worker completes his first year with the company. Of 
the forty-seven white collar contracts, thirty-three, or 
71.3%, provide similar vacation benefits. - 

An increasing number of companies are also award- 


1Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 71, “Trends in Collective Bargain- 
ing and Union Contracts,” Table 7. ~~ 

*The Management Record, April, 1947, ““Paid Vacations and Holi- 
days in 1947,” p. 70. 


ing two weeks’ vacation before five years of service 
are completed. In 40% of the 145 production con- 
tracts analyzed, two weeks’ vacation are being granted 
for anywhere from one to four years’ service. 

4. Variations on the “one-for-one, two-for-five” va- 
cation plan have become more common. For example, 
in companies granting a maximum of two weeks’ paid 
vacation to hourly employees, twenty-seven different 
ways of reaching this maximum are used. Where 
more than two weeks’ vacation is granted, twenty- 
four varieties of vacation plans are used. 

5. There is also considerable variation in methods 
of computing vacation pay. For hourly employees, 
the most common practice is to compute pay on the 
basis of the employee’s regular rate and the number 
of hours in his regular work week. This method is 
specified in 45.5% of the production worker contracts. 
A considerable number of contracts, however, provide 
for an averaging or percentage method of pay com- 
putation. They are used either to overcome the 
variations in an employee’s earnings during the year 
(especially where incentive systems are in effect), or 
to have the vacation pay reflect only the time the 
employee actually worked during the computation 
year. 

6. Many contracts provide sharper definitions of 
the amount of time an employee must put in prior to 
gaining eligibility for his vacation. In 36.6% of the 
production worker contracts analyzed, specific clarifi- 
cation is given to time requirements other than 
merely mentioning “continuous service.” These con- 
tracts specify minimum numbers of pay periods, 
weeks, days, or hours which must be worked—hours 
being the most popular expression of qualification. 


PAID VACATION PLANS 


Paid vacation plans are usually classified as either 
uniform or graduated. In the uniform type, all em- 
ployees receive the same amount of paid vacation 
once they have achieved eligibility. No matter how 
long he remains with the company, an employee will 
receive the same uniform allowance. Although this 
method was popular years ago, very few of the coop- 
erators are using it today. In fact, only five, or 3.4%, 
of the production worker contracts analyzed have 
uniform vacation plans. Three of these are with AFL 
unions, and two with independent unions. Two clauses 
specifying uniform vacation plans follow: 


Clause 1. “Hourly paid employees who have been con- 
tinuously on the payroll for one full year at July 1 will 
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receive five days pay for vacation purposes.” (An eastern 

food company and an independent union.) 

Clause 2. “An employee who has been in the active 
employ of the employer for a period of one year shall 
receive two weeks’ vacation with pay during the vacation 
period designated by such employer. For each subse- 
quent year of active employment, the employee shall 
receive two weeks’ vacation.” (An eastern food company 
and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, AFL.) 
None of the white-collar contracts analyzed con- 

tained provisions for uniform vacation plans. 

The graduated type is by far the more common 
vacation plan. Under a graduated pattern, an em- 
ployee must meet specified minimum service require- 
ments as in the uniform plan. The length of vacation 
allowance, however, increases with added service at 
specified intervals. Of the vacation plans outlined in 
tables 1 and 2, 96.6% are the graduated type. Most 
of the graduated plans provide for either two or three 
steps. In contracts, however, where vacation days are 
prorated during the first year according to the number 
of months worked, there may be as many as ten or 
twelve steps. 

Eligibility for a vacation is based in all contracts 
upon the completion of a specified period of employ- 
ment. Table 3 contains a breakdown of the minimum 


Table 1: Paid Vacation Plans in 100 Contracts Granting Maximum Vacation 
Time of Two Weeks (Production Employees) 


Plan 


1 day/month (maximum, 2 weeks per year).................. 
2 days/10 weeks (maximum, 2 weeks per year)......... 
2 days for 6 months, 3 days for 9 months, 1 for 1, 2 for3...... 
1 day/2 months (maximum, 1 week for year), 1 additional day 

for each year after first (maximum, 2 for 5)................ 
14 week for 6 months, 1 for 1, 2 for 18 months 
4 week for 6 months, 1 for 1, 2 for 2 
¥% week for 6 months, 1 for 1, 2 for3....................... 
Y week for 6 months, 1 for 1, 2 for 5.................20000- 
1 week for 3 months, 2 for 5 
Toweek forié months; \@ for Us. acnarocins ee eden ce car canon tee 
1 week for 6 months (40 hours pay) 1 week for 3 years (60 hours 

pay) -2 for6os sh eee eens aten eee 
J week for '6:monthss'2 for 22.300 osm eee ee 
1 week for 6 months, 2 for 5 
Asweek for lisyear reve foro. ccc heen a eevee eee bee ace eee 
1 week for 1 year (40 hours pay), 1 week for 5 (80 hours pay). . 
1 week for 1 year, 1 additional day for each year after first 

(maximum, /2)for 5). . 2s arcane Borsa aa ee er ee 
1 von for 1 year (2% annual earnings), 1 for 3 (8%), 2 for 5 


2 


CO ORO Dt tt 


1 week for.1 year, 114 for 2,2 for3...........00000c0cecee: 
Iiweek for lyyear,-114 foriS;'2 for 5. oes 0 o> wae eth -ite aee. 
1 week for 1 year, 2 for 2 
1 week for 1 year, 2 for 3 
1 week for 1 year, 2 for 4 
1 week for 1 year, 2 for 5 
@cweekafor,V year. aos ener cn ee ee eee 
2 weeks for 1 year (84 hours pay), 2 for 5 (96 hours pay) 2 for 25 

(136 hours pay) 
1 hour for each 21 hours worked 


—_ 
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service requirements for the vacations of both produc- 
tion and white-collar employees. In the production 
worker agreements, 76.5% grant no vacation until one 
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year’s service has been completed. The bulk of the 


remaining contracts require six months as the initial 
work period. 

The white collar contracts, on the other hand, re- 
veal a much more liberal policy of vacation eligibility. 


Only 29.7% of the agreements analyzed require as — 


much as one year’s service. Almost half of the agree- — 


ments use six months’ service as the eligibility com- 
puting period. Slightly more than 20% of the con- 


tracts contain a vacation allowance which is prorated | 
according to length of service calculated in months. | 
Thus an employee who is granted one day of vacation ~ 


for each month of service is earning two weeks’ vaca- 
tion by the time his first year of employment is com- 
pleted. (See Table 3 on page 86.) 


MAXIMUM ALLOWANCE 


Surveys on vacation practices made by THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp in the past few years have pointed 
up a trend toward granting extra vacation time to 
long-service employees! A frequent union demand 
made during contract negotiation is for the liberaliza- 
tion of vacation allowances for employees with ten or 

more years of service. Ar- 


of increasing vacation al- 


ice generally 
moting loyalty; (2) re- 
warding faithful service; 
(3) giving older employees 
more time for rest and re- 
laxation and thus increas- 
ing their period of effective 
service; (4) deterring 
turnover. 

In the agreements ana- 


mt et 2D 
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week vacations are not 
granted in a majority of 
instances. Only 31% of the 
production worker con- 
tracts provide for a paid 
vacation allowance of more 
than two weeks. Where a 
third week of vacation is 
granted, the lengths of 
service most frequently re- 
quired are, in order of sig- 
nificance, 15 years, 20 


1The Management Record, April, 
1947, op. cit.; February, 1948, 
“1948 Vacation Trends,” p. 41. 
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lowances in direct propor- | 
tion to the length of serv- — 
emphasize — 
such factors as (1) pro- — 


guments presented in favor — 


lyzed, three-week or four- — 
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Table 2: Paid Vacation Plans in 45 Contracts Granting Vacation Time of 
More Than Two Weeks (Production Employees) 


Plan 


° 


11 days for 6 months, 16 days for 4 years.................... 
1 day/month (maximum, 2 weeks for year), 3 for15.......... 
1 day/month (maximum 2 weeks for year), 3 for 20........... 
1 day/2 months (maximum, 1 week for year), 2 for 5, 3 for 20. 
1 week for 6 months, 2 for 1, 3 for 15...................00.. 
1 week for 6 months, 2 for 2, 3 for 20.............0.0.00.005 
As of January 1, 1 week for those with less than 4 months service; 
2 weeks for those with more than 4 months, 3 for 15........ 
1 week for 1 year, 1 additional day for each year up to 5, 3 for 20. 
Wervccktorilivenrs @for'@5'S fOr... 5.20. jos. cs ns ete vanes en 
“L vealectered Agony a GS os | er 
iiweek for duvear, 2 for?, 3 for 15i i... eee ee ees 
Meee tor le years 2 LON 2, SLOP 20. le cjoe as + doe 9 040 Foe sess aye wnt ove 
djweek for Isyear, 2 for 9,3 for 12, oc. csc teen wc cece ee eee 
Haweek-torvli year, 9 tors, S for U5: 7. elk ea ce a es 
ieveck tor luyvear,.® for $, 3 for 202122... 5.4. ial pene cisels wns 
Seweeksfor livear 2 for'S,!S' for 2hic. 0.25. 6se es obec ees ee 
Meweekfor’l vear):2:for'4,:3\for 20 Jeo. 2 hose Sas 
faaweeki for, 1 year..2 for. 5,3 fOr, U5... dc-siag! acsisrwesion ¢ do viento 
ieweek ror Mevesr)9 foro, 5 fOr 20.0 tn eae ete eect ee 
aiweemrorlevenr. 2) for O, O f0r 25... 5s cn cece cease ces 
Brwecks tori year,:Sifor V5). Til OIE EL ONsk BQN. eee ae Ms 
2 weeks for 1 year, 3 for 15, 4 for 25, 5 for 30................ 
Paweeks for livear S fOr 20... < sats ike ve an Uc wetcinhDely oe dates 
Pi eeks FOr HVAT anlOr Oat rciaa.ss lees caste hab eee 
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wage or salary payment 
regularly used by the com- 
= pany. Particularly where 
incentive payment systems 
are in effect, an employee’s 


ote i earnings may fluctuate 
2.2 33 considerably from week to 
4.4 q week. Thus, vacation pay 
2.2 in : 

6.7 1 may be determined by avy- 
2.2 


eraging the employee’s 
hourly earnings over a 
specified period. 
bs Regular Pay 
I In production worker 
tte contracts the most com- 
1 mon method of determin- 
“s ing vacation pay is to mul- 
i tiply the regular hourly 
rate in effect at the time 
the vacation is taken, by 
the number of hours in the 
a employee’s regularly 
scheduled work week. This 
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years and 25 years. (See Table 4 on page 86.) The 
longer vacation allowances seem to appear more fre- 
quently in CIO contracts than in AFL or independent 
union agreements. 

Extra vacation benefits for long-service salaried or 
white collar employees are much more common. Of 
the forty-seven contracts which will be effective dur- 
ing the summer of 1949, 53.1% grant three-, four-, or 
even five-week vacations. The most typical maxi- 
mum-service allowances found are three weeks for ten 
or fifteen years of service or four weeks for twenty- 
five years of service. 


COMPUTING VACATION PAY 

There appears to be no uniformity in computing an 
employee’s vacation pay. The different methods used 
may express the varying philosophies of why vacations 
_are granted. In some companies, vacations are regarded 
as a reward for services rendered during the year. In 
other companies, vacations are regarded as a right 
which the employee earns during the year. In the 
former case, the question of how much to pay a man 
during his vacation frequently resolves itself into a 
matter of determining an amount which would ap- 
proximate that which he would have earned if he had 
been working during his vacation period. In the lat- 
ter case, it is usually felt that vacation pay should 
reflect to some degree the amount of time the man 
has put in, or the amount of earnings he has acquired, 

during the year. ‘ 
Another factor which complicates the question of 
_the amount of vacation pay granted is the method of 


100. 
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8 approximates what the 

worker would have earned 
had he remained on the job during the vacation 
period. 

In some contracts, the number of hours consti- 
tuting a regular work week for purposes of vacation 
pay computation are specifically mentioned; 7.e., 40 
hours, 38 hours, 42 hours, etc. Two examples are 
given below: 


Clause 3. “Vacation pay allowance shall be based on 
the regular forty hour work week at the employee’s 
regular hourly rate.” (A southern chemical company and 
the International Chemical Workers Union, AFL.) 


Clause 4. “After one year’s continuous service with 
the company, all employees shall be eligible for one 
week’s (forty hours) vacation with pay at straight time.” 
(A southern chemical company and the United Pulverizing 
and Processing Union, CIO.) 


In other contracts, the vacation pay clauses do not 
specifically mention the number of hours that consti- 
tute the vacation week. Rather, they use the num- 
ber of hours for which the individual employee taking 
the vacation is normally scheduled. This method can 
be used most effectively in situations where employees 
covered by the same agreement are working regular 
work weeks of different lengths. A sample clause illus- 
trating this point states: 


Clause 5. “Each week of vacation pay for hourly paid 
workers shall be computed at the straight-time hourly 
rate of the employee’s regular job as of June 1. . . mul- 
tiplied by the number of hours in the regularly scheduled 
work week for the department in which they are em- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


Some White Collar Contract Provisions 


Perhaps when future generations look back upon 
the 1948 CIO convention, they may consider the 
remarks made by President Philip Murray on white 
collar unionization as among the most significant 
things said there. He told the convention there are 
organizational possibilities among six million white 
collar workers. He bitterly condemned the left-wing 
leadership of CIO’s United Office and Professional 
Workers of America for having organized only 34,000 
workers. He then called upon the convention to 
authorize the CIO executive board to start a cam- 
paign to win over the six million white collar workers 
to the CIO ranks. 

The AFL likewise is busy with a campaign to or- 
ganize white collar workers. In the vanguard of this 
drive is the Office Employees’ International Union, 
AFL. They are organizing strictly clerical workers. 
The International Brotherhood of Teamsters is also 
busy picking up unassigned white collar workers. 
Dave Beck, executive vice president of this union, 
organized automobile salesmen on the West Coast. 
On the East Coast, the Teamsters are turning their 
organizing guns on retail stores. 

The years 1949-1950 may mark a shift in the em- 
phasis of unionization drives. The large unions have 
achieved a high degree of unionization in the indus- 
trial field. Their leaders may decide to by-pass the 
strong centers of resistance among industrial plants. 
(Some company presidents have even invited union 
officials to visit their plants just to prove to them 
that unions can do nothing about unionizing their 
workers.) They may also by-pass plants which they 
consider so small as to be uneconomical from the 
standpoint of union dues collections. CIO, AFL and 
independent unions, such as John L. Lewis’s UMW- 
District 50, indicate they will carry out a strong 
organizing campaign among white collar workers. If 
they succeed, the event may mark the beginning of a 
new era in trade unionism. 

An indication of what may lie ahead in the event 
of strong white collar unionization can be discovered 
by examining the contracts now in existence. The in- 
formation can be examined from two standpoints: (1) 
by a large-scale analysis of frequently occurring pro- 
visions (an example of which appears on page 53); 
and (2) by studying those clauses peculiar to white 
collar contracts that do not generally occur in suffi- 
cient numbers to lend themselves to statistical tabu- 
lation and analysis. Examples of the second type of 
clauses are dealt with here. 


Payment for Tuition 


Many companies have a long established policy of 
paying the tuition when their white collar employees 
take specialized courses at colleges and universities. 
When a union comes into the picture, the union offi- 
cers want to insure continuance of this policy. To do 


so they sometimes incorporate the tuition payment — 


requirements into the union contract. A contract 
between a midwest manufacturer and a white collar 
local of District 50, United Mine Workers of America, 
contains this following clause: 


“Upon proof of satisfactory completion of an approved 
educational course which will improve an employee’s 
proficiency in his line of work, the corporation will re- 
imburse him for one half the tuition fee. Employees will 


not be reimbursed for the cost of books or supplies not — 


covered by the tuition fee.” 


Job in Lieu of Severance Pay 


Perhaps one of the most important aspects of white 
collar jobs is that the worker feels he has a certain 
amount of job tenure. In recognition of this, many 
white collar contracts (indications are about one 
third) contain a severance pay clause. 

A midwestern company in its contract with the 
Office Employees International Union, AFL, provides 
for severance pay at the following rate: 


Weeks of 
Continuous Company Severance 
Service Allowance 
3 yrs. but less than 5 yrs. ........... 4 
5 yrs. but less than 7 yrs. ........... 6 
% yrs. but Jess ‘than 10 yrsi 75-22 7. 
LOhyrsor Morelia 6 te alee reset 8 


Negotiators of this contract, however, realized that 
while an employee’s job may terminate in one place 
the company may have another job of like pay and 
rank for him in some other department or location. 
To provide for such a contingency, the negotiators 
wrote the following clause into the contract so as to 
make this new job available to the worker: 


“1. In lieu of severance allowance, the corporation 
may offer an eligible employee a job, in the same job 
class for which he is qualified, in the same general 
locality. The employee shall have the option of either 
accepting such new employment or requesting his sever- 
ance allowance. If an employee accepts such other em- 
ployment, his continuous service record shall be deemed 
to have commenced as of the date of the transfer, except 
that for the purposes of severance pay under this section 
and for purposes of Section 6 (vacations), his previous 
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continuous service record shall be maintained and not be 
deemed to have been broken by the transfer.” 


Rest and Relief Periods for Women 


Rest and relief periods for their women employees 
have long been an established practice for many com- 
panies.1 When a white collar union signs a contract 
with such firms, these rest and relief periods often find 
their way into the union contract. An example of 
such a clause appears in a contract of a midwestern 
manufacturing firm and a white collar local of District 
50, United Mine Workers of America. 


“A. Employees who are on duty for more than three 
consecutive hours shall have a rest period, as near the 
middle of the work period as possible. 

“B. Employees who are on duty three consecutive 
hours or less before a meal period or before completion 
of work for the day shall not have a rest period. 

“C. Rest periods shall be fifteen consecutive minutes in 
length, figured from the time the employee leaves her work 
to the time she returns. 

“In addition to rest periods, relief periods for employees’ 
personal needs shall be arranged for by the supervisor 
upon the employee’s request. 

“Rest and relief periods shall be arranged so that there 
will be a minimum interruption of production.” 


Union Contract Policy on Married Women 


A number of companies have long-standing rules on 
the employment of married women. Often, these com- 
panies have followed the policy that preference will 
be given to unmarried women in employment. Some 
companies prior to the war absolutely prohibited the 
employment of married women. 

The question then comes up for union officials when 
they are negotiating the contract of how to protect 
the rights of their women members. Company offi- 
cials, on the other hand, may want to carry on their 
firm’s policy. This problem was faced by negotiators 
of an eastern company and the United Steelworkers 
of America, CIO, in their white collar contract. 

The compromise adopted is that all married women 
employed as of the date of the contract remain 
with the company. All women who marry subsequent 
to the signing of the contract are required to resign 
unless an unusual condition exists. In such a case 
a special union-management committee considers the 
case. This committee consists of the personnel direc- 
tor and two of his representatives for management, 
and the chairman of the union seniority adjustment 
committee and two elected seniority committee mem- 

_bers for the union. The clause is as follows: 


“Tt is agreed bythe company and the-union that in so 
far as it is practicable to do so in the employment of 
women, employment should be festricted to unmarried 


1Tables 34 and 149, “Personnel Practices in Factory and Office,” 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 88. 


women. To effectuate this policy, in any case where the 
personnel department feels that conditions warrant the 
employment of a married woman, such case will be re- 
viewed with the seniority adjustment committee before 
completing any agreement to employ. Any woman pres- 
ently employed will be required to resign if she marries 
subsequent to May —, 1947. Any unusual conditions 
which would warrant consideration of a waiver of this 
policy also will be reviewed by the seniority adjustment 
committee. 

“Any woman on the roll of May —, 1947, who has 
been in the employ of the company for one year to 
three years at the time of resignation to be married will 
receive a half month’s pay in addition to earned salary 
and vacation with pay to which she may be entitled at 
the time of termination. Any woman on the roll as 
of May —, 1947, who has been in the employ of the com- 
pany for three or more years at the time of resignation 
to be married will receive one month’s pay to which 
she may be entitled at the time of termination. 

“This policy will not affect any married woman on the 
roll of the company on May —, 1947.” 


Ask Workers’ Advice on Taft-Hartley 


L. R. Boulware, vice president of General Electric 
Company, publishes a weekly called Commentator 
for all GE workers. Each issue deals with a subject 
affecting the company, its operation and its em- 
ployees. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is taken up in the January 21 
issue. GE workers are asked to check Yes or No to a 
series of eighteen questions on the act. The answers 
are not to be sent to the General Electric Company; 
rather, employees are specifically asked to send their 
checked copies to their Congressmen. The eighteen 
questions follow: 


“1. Do you believe that labor laws should, in general, 
preserve the employees’ right to strike? 

“2. Do you believe labor laws should give the Presi- 
dent of the United States the right to seek, through 
courts of law, to delay a strike that would cause a na- 
tional emergency endangering the health and safety of 
the entire country? 

“3. When two or more unions are fighting each other 
over who shall do a job or who shall represent the em- 
ployees, and a strike is called to compel an employer to 
give the members of one union the work or recognition 
being given to the other union—that is a jurisdictional 
strike—should labor laws prohibit such strikes? 

“4, Should labor laws prohibit secondary boycotts— 
that is, prevent an employer and his employees, where 
there is no labor dispute, from being damaged by a union 
seeking to coerce another employer having a labor dispute? 

“5. Should labor laws provide that an employer can- 
not deduct union dues or assessments from wages unless 
the employee gives his personal O. K.? 

“6. Do you believe labor laws should see to it that 
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both employers and unions be required to bargain in 
good faith? 

“7. Should labor laws give to both employees and em- 
ployers the freedom to express their own points of view 
on employee relations problems—provided such views, 
or arguments, or opinions do not promise bribes or 
threaten reprisals? 

“8, Should labor laws protect the employee against 
unfair practices by unions and management? 

“9. Do you believe that labor laws should require 
both union officials and company officials to swear they 
are not communists or fascists or members of any party 
or organization which plans to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the United States by force and violence? 


~*10. Do you believe labor laws should require unions 

to make appropriate reports to members and govern- 
ment as to handling of funds—just as companies are re- 
quired to make appropriate reports to owners and govern- 
ment? 

“11. Should labor laws make it clear that a collective 
bargaining contract must be honored by both parties? 
And that each has an equal right to sue the other for 
breaking the contract? 

“12. Do you believe labor laws should make it unlaw- 
ful for a union to compel an employer to engage in 
featherbedding; that is, to pay money for work which 
hasn’t been done or won’t be done? 

“13. Should labor laws permit the forcing of an em- 
ployer to hire only workers who belong to a given union? 


“14. Do you believe it should be unlawful for an 
employee to be prevented from working by the use of 
violence, force, or intimidation? 

“15. Do you believe foremen and other supervisors 
could properly perform their management duties of serv- 
ing the balanced best interests of employees, customers 
and owners alike, if bargaining for supervisors by unions 
should be included in the labor laws? 

“16. Do you believe labor laws should protect indi- 
dividual workers in the right to join or not to join a 
union—to remain or not to remain members—just as 
they individually wish? 

“17. Should labor laws make clear that both unions 
and employers can now so affect the public for good or 
ill that the labor-management relations of both should 
be regulated equally by law? 

“18. Should labor laws provide that a striker who has 
been replaced in the course of an economic strike—not 
involving any unfair labor practice—be permitted to 
vote in an election to choose a bargaining agent at the 
conclusion of the strike?” 


Union Rates for Car Use 


A unique clause appears in a western oil company’s 
contract with an independent union. It makes as part 
of the contract the employer’s payments to workers 


who use their cars in the course of their work: 


“Employees who are required by company to use their 
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personal automobiles in connection with company busi- 
ness shall be reimbursed at the rate of eight cents per 
mile, regardless of make or type of such automobile.” 


Methods of Covering Local Conditions 


When union contract negotiators of large multi- 
plant corporations bargain with industrial unions, 


they frequently come upon the tough problem of how ~ 


to handle purely local conditions. 
The negotiators of large corporations that bargain 


with white collar workers in the United Steelworkers _ 


of America, CIO, have faced this problem. They han- | 


dled it by a clause called the “local working conditions 
clause.” This clause is now almost standard in the 
steel union’s contracts. The clause as it appears in 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation contract reads 
as follows: 


“The term ‘local working conditions’ as used herein 
means specific practices or customs which reflect detailed 
application of the subject matter within the scope of wages, 
hours of work, or other conditions of employment and 
includes local agreements, written or oral, on such mat- 
ters. It is recognized that it is impracticable to set forth 
in this agreement all of these working conditions, which 
are of a local nature only, or to state specificially in this 
agreement which of these matters should be changed or 
eliminated. The following provisions provide general 
principles and procedures which explain the status of 
these matters and furnish necessary guideposts for the 
parties hereto and the board. 

“1. It is recognized that an employee does not have 
the right to have a local working condition established, 
in any given situation or plant, where such condition 
has not existed, during the term of this agreement or to 
have an existing local working condition changed or 
eliminated, except to the extent necessary to require 
the application of a specific provision of this agreement. 

“2. In no case shall local working conditions be effective 
to deprive any employee of rights under this agreement. 
Should any employee believe that a local working con- 
dition is depriving him of the benefits of this agreement, 
he shall have recourse to the grievance procedure and ar- 
bitration, if necessary, to require that the local working 
condition be changed or eliminated to provide the benefits 
established by this agreement. 


“3. Should there be any local working conditions in 
effect which provide benefits that are in excess of or 
in addition to the benefits established by this agreement, 
they shall remain in effect for the term of the agreement, 
except as they are changed or eliminated by mutual agree- 
ment or in accordance with Paragraph 4 below. 


“4, The company shall have the right to change or 
eliminate any local working condition if, as the result of 
action taken by management under Section 3—Manage- 
ment, the basis for the existence of the local working 
condition is changed or eliminated, thereby making it un- 
necessary to continue such local working condition; pro- 


: 
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vided, however, that when such a change or elimination 
is made by the company any affected employee shall 


have recourse to the grievance procedure and arbitration,’ 


if necessary, to have the company justify its action. 


“5. No local working condition shall hereafter be es- 
tablished or agreed to which changes or modifies any of 
the provisions of this agreement. In the event such a 
local working condition is established or agreed to, it 
shall not be enforceable to the extent that it is incon- 
sistent with or goes beyond the provisions of this agree- 
ment, except as it is approved by an international officer 
of the union and the industrial relations executive of the 
company.” 


Not all negotiators for multiplant companies use 


this method. Some make a distinctly different type 
of settlement. They provide for a nationwide master 
contract but also provide a system of local under- 
standings. General Electric, for example, in its con- 
tract with the United Electrical Workers, CIO, cov- 
ers local understandings in the following manner: 


Hourly and Salaried 
“All present local understandings will remain in effect 
unless changed by mutual agreement or unless they de- 
prive the employees of any benefits provided before this 
agreement.” 
JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Union Demands for Social Security Benefits 


NION DEMANDS for pensions and other social 
security benefits are becoming increasingly in- 
sistent. Two union pronouncements made on the 


same day illustrate the different approaches to the 


problem of obtaining the desired benefits. 
On January 16, 1949, the United Automobile Work- 


ers, CIO, issued its basic economic demands for 1949. 
In addition to a wage increase, they included a pen- 


i 
i 


4 


sion of $100 a month and a comprehensive social secu- 
rity program embracing health, hospitalization, medi- 
cal, surgical, disability and life insurance provisions. 
In a letter to the union locals, Walter P. Reuther, 
president of the UAW, stated: “We are taking pen- 
sion and social security plans out of the category of 
fringe demands and putting them at the top of the 


\agenda. The profits of industry are at an unprece- 


dented high level and management can afford to meet 
these just demands, which are long overdue, out of 


‘profits without increasing prices.” 


Mr. Reuther said that the union is prepared “to 


sit down at the bargaining table and do everything 
_in our power to work out an intelligent and construc- 
_ tive solution,” but if management refuses to meet the 


‘problems of the worker “we shall be prepared to use 


all the weapons possessed by free labor.” To back up 


its demands, the union is levying an assessment of 


one dollar a member. The union is preparing a letter 
for the information of its locals. It will contain fur- 


_ ther details concerning pension and social security 
| programs and procedures for implementing its de- 
| mands. 


The cost of the union’s proposed program has been 
estimated at approximately eight cents an hour for 


| pensions and five or six cents for the insurance. In 
| addition to its social security demands, the union is 


asking for a wage adjustment to restore the buying 
power of wages to the level of June, 1946, when the 


OPA was discontinued. This would bring the total 
cost of the union’s proposed program to about thirty 
cents an hour per employee. 

If companies refuse to negotiate on the social secu- 
rity program, the locals are instructed to demand an 
increase in wage rates equivalent to the cost of the 
benefit program plus the cost of living adjustment. 

Later, the Ford local demanded that the pension 
proposal be subject to industry-wide bargaining 
rather than be discussed with individual companies. 


AFL DEMANDS 

The American Federation of Labor made known 
its program for obtaining more liberal social security 
benefits on January 16, but in this case through the 
medium of federal legislation. It advocates a far- 
reaching extension of the Social Security Act, financed 
by a payroll tax of 8%, to be borne equally by the 
employer and the employees. 

Its program for liberalizing the Social Security Act 
is in four parts. The first is the extension of the pres- 
ent act to include self-employed, farm and domestic 
workers and government employees who are not 
served by pension plans. It also advocates doubling 
federal old-age benefits. 

Second in its four-part program is the adoption of a 
federal disability benefit plan for individuals out of 
work because of sickness or accident. The third is a 
unified system of unemployment insurance and serv- 
ices. The AFL plan also includes liberalization of un- 
employment benefits and extension of coverage. The 
fourth proposal is a system of medical service, with 
safeguards to give the individual a free choice of doc- 
tors and conversely to give the doctor the right to 
choose his patients. 

F. Beatrice Browrr 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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A New Executive Health 
Service 


ANUARY 3, 1949, was an important date for the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company’s health 
program. On that day the company started its new 
executive health service at the Greenbrier Clinic in 
the Greenbrier Hotel at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. 

For many years the company provided only brief 
periodic examinations for key personnel at company 
hospitals. The new clinic check-ups are much more 
extensive. They consist of case histories, complete 
physical examinations and selected laboratory tests 
(blood count, blood chemistry, Kahn and Mazzini 
tests, urinalysis, electrocardiogram, fluoroscopic stud- 
ies of heart and lungs, and chest X-ray). Additional 
X-rays, basal metabolisms, bacteriological studies and 
gastric analyses are provided whenever the need is 
indicated. Every effort is made to adapt examina- 
tions to suit individual health requirements. 

Examinations, which are to be given annually, are 
scheduled during the winter season at the convenience 
of program participants. Executives arrange their 
own appointments. The program is voluntary. 

The average clinic check-up requires three days. 
This arrangement provides ample time for the com- 
pletion of laboratory tests and also gives the execu- 
tive a chance to relax and enjoy the hotel’s numerous 
recreation activities. Expenses for the three-day 
period (hotel, examination and other essential costs) 
are paid by the railway company. 


REPORTS ARE CONFIDENTIAL 


Examination results are discussed with each indi- 
vidual at the completion of the check-up. In all cases 
they are confidential between the physician and the 
examinee. Executives with physical disabilities that 
require special consideration (reduced hours, rear- 
rangement of duties, leaves of absence, etc.) are urged 
to discuss their problems with their immediate supe- 
riors. The clinic provides employee health statements 
and recommendations for the use of company person- 
nel only upon the request of examinees. Management 
makes every possible effort to help employees in 
following medical directions. The entire program is 
planned to assist in maintaining the good health of 
valued employees. It is aimed at assuring executives 
that they can continue their present responsibilities 
or even contemplate greater responsibilities rather 
than to eliminate persons with defects who are able 
to continue. working. 

At the present time, clinic examinations are avail- 


able to senior executives and officers. Junior execu- | 


tives (and senior executives who prefer) are exam- 
ined at regular company hospitals. 


Requests for examinations are being received daily. — 
Several executives have already expressed apprecia- | 
tion for the medical attention and health counseling | 


they have received from clinic physicians. 
Since the service is new, no health education pro- 
gram has been planned to sustain interest in the proj- 


ect. Before the service was started, eligible person- | 
nel were provided with a statement of program policy, | 
a description of the clinic and its various activities, — 
and miscellaneous information related to the schedul- 


ing of appointments and the use of examination re- 
ports. : 


Wing of the Greenbrier Hotel. But it is not a part 
of, or associated with, the operation of the hotel. The 
clinic was designed especially, but not exclusively, for 
the diagnostic examinations of business executives. 
Companies not connected with the railroad are al- 
ready availing themselves of its services. 


The clinic is staffed with experienced personnel 
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The clinic occupies one entire floor of the Bath — 


that operate under the guidance of a medical ad- — 


visory council. The council is composed of twenty 
prominent physicians and surgeons who serve on the 


council without compensation. 


Eruet M. Spears 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Rheem Executives Go To School—A description of a train- — 


ing program for top executives and junior executives in a 
company with ten widely separated plants. Chief features 


include an inventory of skills to match against job require- — 


ments and company-university cooperation in working out 


tailor-made training courses in each locality. By Henry O. — 


Golightly in Personnel Journal, January, 1949. 


Primer on the Taft-Hartley Law—A Moral Analysis— 
The author tries “to simplify for the worker the task of 
understanding the Taft-Hartley Act.” Through a question 
and answer approach, he discusses the meaning of each 
section of the act and gives examples of its application. 
By Reverend George A. Kelly, Christopher Press, Inc., 
Rochester, New York, 1948, 176 pp. 


The Effectiveness of Intelligence Tests in the Selection — 


of Workers—On the basis of almost two hundred investi- 


gations it is concluded that intelligence tests are “very 


useful selection instruments” for clerical workers and that 
they show “high promise”’ in the selection of supervisors, 
salesmen, and skilled workers. For other groups of workers, 
intelligence tests are of little value or their value has not 
yet been demonstrated by a sufficient number of studies. 
By E. E. Ghiselli and C. W. Brown in Journal of Applied 
Psychology, December, 1948. 
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Higher Clerical Salaries on West Coast 


| LERICAL salaries in leading West Coast cities 
rank well above those for other regions, accord- 

‘ing to Tae ConrereNnce Boarp’s fourteenth semi- 
annual clerical salary survey. For five of the thirteen 
occupations covered, San Francisco was paying higher 


median salaries than any of the other cities studied; 
‘Los Angeles and Seattle combined account for three 
‘more of the top median salaries in the country. The 
highest median salary ($57) is earned by reception- 


ists in Houston, calculating machine operators in San 


Francisco, and billing machine operators in Seattle. 
On the basis of average salaries of the middle 50% of 
the employees, the first two groups mentioned still 


lead with weekly salaries of $56. At the other end of 
the scale are file clerks in Baltimore, where clerical 
employees as a group earn less than in the other nine- 
teen cities surveyed. Of the five largest cities studied, 
salaries are relatively high in Los Angeles and low 
in Philadelphia. 

The extent of unionization among clerical em- 
ployees remains at about 15% of the total number of 
companies participating. The work-week pattern too 
is essentially the same as that shown in other recent 
surveys. Excepting New York City, where a large 
majority of the employees covered work thirty-five 
hours a week, the regularly scheduled work week is 
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forty hours, with the next largest concentration falling 
between thirty-five and forty hours. 


DETAILS OF SURVEY 


The information refers to October, 1948, salaries 
paid by 547 companies to 46,914 employees. The data 
contained in this series do not lend themselves to 
time-to-time comparisons, since the cooperating com- 
panies and the employees represented are not identi- 
cal in all the surveys. Fluctuations in ranges and in 
measures of central tendency from one survey to the 
next may, therefore, partly reflect variations caused 
by changes in the sample. The summaries contain the 
following data: 


1. The range, or the low and high rates paid. 


2. The median, or the salary rate of the middle em- 
ployee in the series. 


8. The mode, or the rate occurring most frequently. 


4, The low, average, and high rates of the middle 50% 
of the employees. This average rate is presented for the 
first time. 


The data present the following characteristics: 


1. Only regularly employed, full-time employees are 
included. 


(Text continued on page 64) 


TABLE 1: DISTRIBUTION OF COOPERATING COMPANIES BY TYPE OF INDUSTRY 


Products 
Machinery, Accessories 
Products 
Petroleum and Petro- 
rations 


and Supplies 
Textile and Textile 


Leather and Leather 
Metals and Metal Prod- 
ucts 
Paper, Pulp and Paper 
leum Products 
Printing and Publishing 

Public Utilities 
Research and Statistical 
Soap and Toilet Prepa- 
Transportation 
Wholesale and Retail 

Establishments 
Unclassified Industrial 
Unclassified Non-Indus- 
trial 


Organizations 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, OCTOBER, 1948! 


All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports « Middle 50% of Reports 
Cities Range Median Mode Low Average High Range Median Mode Low Average High 
Office Boy (or Girl) Receptionist | 
Atlanta. 0: oeics sacus eecas | eer=o8 $33 $30 $30 $32 $34 
Baltimoresss. Ase acces te 22-42 Q7 Q7 27 28 29 
(BOStON sis <ciraeiacs cyan see 24-41 28 25 25 28 32 
Butlalonsenee sacs dese 18-49 32 33 26 31 33 
Chicago... sje. fate eee 28-46 33 32 31 33 35 
Cincmnatincasesne eo dee: 24-38 30 28, 32 28 30 32 
Cleveland................] 25-46 37 42 32 37 42 
Detroiter ocesitid cones 25-47 33 31 31 34 36 
HOUStON: 2.05 50s Ate toe 22-50 32 32 32 32 32 
Los Angeles.............. 29-56 43 30 38 43 48 
Louisville................ 22-49 30 33 Q7 30 33 
Milwaukee Acoso ote. 23-51 31 28 28 32 37 
Minneapolis-St. Paul..... 25-42 31 28 28 31 34 
Newark, 3s anes Bt vices 23-45 31 29 29 31 33 
New Work! ccm carne cee 24-45 31 30 29 31 34 
Philadelphia. ............. 22-44 30 23 26 30 33 
Pittsburgh. e.o0cas ened 27-38 31 32 30 31 33 
Sty Louisiane cinceeseerls elas 30 21, 35 23 30 835 
San Francisco............ 31-53 39 39 37 40 43 
Seattle: co.cc scene al, 


$36 $47 
26.50 25 25 
29 26 Q7 
35 35 35 
39 48 35 
30 30 28 
41 40, 43 37 
Detroit 2ggacs ee eieass 38 42 33 
36 36 36 
42 44 38 
35 35, 40 30 
31 31 30 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 32 
INewarksnocsacc ie toun 


Chicago! 53 sei Sie 


Louisville 


Seattle: | .cu22seen eo. ee ee | ee a | eee ee 


Chicago! waicichiicteeciosee 


Louisville 


INewark.0\.co5 sic c steers was 


Wee The Management Record for January, 1947, for job descriptions. 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, OCTOBER, 1948—Continued 


All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 
Cities Range Median Mode Average Range Median Mode Low | Average High 
Junior Dictating Machine Transcriber Senior Dictating Machine Transcriber 
leno eee a ee ee an ae dae TE A ES Ee 
ATES 2 $36-41 as te $29-64 | $39.50 ae $35 $40 $48 
Baltimore 27-35 $29 $29 aS ‘te te 31-48 | 36.50 $31 sts re a 
MROSEOM iy Vrscielerace asd vues asses 25-48 | 33.50 25 $30 $33 $37 30-65 40 35 35 39 45 
TGR ep ea 31-43 38 38 38 39 42 39-48 45 45 ee we ty 
MENNICAGO.:5....5 0) hind oleb Sicte » 32-47 39 38 37 39 42 32-60 44 44, 48 42 45 48 
MOICMNALT. |. ssi soe oe ose 28-47 37 30, 39 30 35 39 28-54 39 39 35 39 43 
aOleveland: 0.5. js chess 3 32-53 47 32, 50 ts be er 35-50 43, 43, 45 40 43 45 
Betroits Mele weieciekn ales 83-48 39 86 33-58 50 50 45 49 52 
UOUISEOMD, ccs cosh: thence. ayers 41-64 41 41 37-58 52 55, 58 4 ae bt 
Los Angeles.............. 32-42 39 40 a7 me “a 37-63 46 46 45 47 53 
Meonisvillessshjtee sect see es a e BA P we 30-59 43 43 39 42 43 
Milwaukee............... 32-38 36 38 a2 ae aie 30-52 40 40 38 41 44 
Bee lest: a ee 30-47 38 38 35 38 40 
Newark. . eas|| eosaee 39 39, 41 35 38 40 30-55 42 55 38 43 46 
88 35 35 38 43 35-80 46 45 42 46 52 
37 39 32 36 39 26-63 37 36 84 38 48 
41 41 ne ae 2 35-51 43 43 38 43 46 
28-70 40 33, 46 35 41 45 


37-62 | 49.50 53 44 49 53 
44-50 : ce i: 


Minneapolis-St. Paul... 


Newark... 


| Baltimore................ 37.50 
UES AOS A Pee eens 27-54 4l 

Wiuifalo. 9:2 cocker. ss. 32-56 46 

| CURES ee ee 33-58 42 
SPINCINNIAL. esate, sc sox qers s9 « 25-47 37 
Cleveland................] 35-60 44, 
BELTON eee ete toate S 31-55 46 

i louston:....0006. 60....% 41-70 48 
Los Angeles.............. 39-60 48 
Wowisville: ss. cn. ote 43-53 A 
Milwaukee............... 30-46 38 
Minneapolis-St. Paul... .. 28-53 45 
BNEW ATK seeps 6 Siete s 28-58 41 
BRE WAY OTK eenietalersfsicicve eos 30-61 44 
Philadelphia..............| 25-52 37 
eittsburghs. jcccer sos% ss 26-54 43 
MP LOUIS: «Jas eerntes 626 Ne 35-60 | 45.50 
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Table 2: Clerical Salary Rates, October, 1948; 


Continued 
All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 
Cities Range |Median | Mode | Low |Average| High 
Key Punch Operator 

Atlanta..............|$26-63 
Baltimore............| 23-50 34 28 28 35 44 
Boston. Y).28% asks 26-59 40 35,43 35 39 43 
Buftalo! bess 30-48 43 48 38 AA 48 
Chicago! stipes t.0ee 32-59 44 4A 40 43 46 
Cincinnati. .....4 J: . 4 29-49 | 41 41 37 40 43 
Cleveland. . ....| 26-54 43 43 38 42 46 
Detroit cw aca ves 31-57 47 53 43 47 52 
Houston)... (5. o's 41-66 Aq 41 42 47 52 
Los pees Ries zines si SO—60) jeg 49 60 44 49 54 
Louisville. . Bie aint eeedaeeaye dam nt 40 39 43 47 
Milwaukee... .| 29-47 37 | 35,40! 35 37 40 
Minneapolis-St. 1 “Paul.| 95-47 | 37 39,43 | 32 37 40 
Newark.. .| 25-47 34 32 32 34 37 
New York. Ao ae 28-60 39 41 34 39 44 
Philadelphia..........| 28-60 | 41 44 37 41 45 
Pittsburgh? 2 3. i 30-54 38 37 37 39 41 
Sti Louis) -)... 50. ces. | 23-0 41 42 37 41 45 
San Francisco........ 39-68 | 47.50 | 44 44 48 52 
Seattlendacmi ancien 41-52 47 52 44 48 52 

Torau...........| 93-68 | 41. | 44 | 35 | 41 | 46 


(Text continued from page 61) 


2. Only employees whose jobs exactly fit one of the 
job descriptions are-ineluded. Instructions to participat- 
ing companies stress the point that they should “exclude 
all employees whose jobs differ in any way from the 
job descriptions used in this survey.” In every case in 
which a reported rate appears to be out of line, a re- 
sponsible executive of the company involved is asked to 
recheck and verify the figure. 


3. The salary rates do not include overtime, but they 
do include incentives and cost of living and production 
bonuses earned during regular working hours. In some 
instances where cost of living bonuses have become part 
of the base rate, the salary level has been materially af- 
fected. Salary rates for employees working less than 
forty hours a week have not been converted to forty- 
hour rates. 


4. Salary rates may reflect earned-experience rates, 
accruals based on length of service, or other individual 
considerations. They may also be affected by nonfinancial 
benefits given employees. 


5. Weekly salary rates are provided in even-dollar 
amounts. In other words, a weekly salary of $29.44 is 
reported as $29, but $29.50 or $29.68 is reported as $30. 


6. Each company furnishes the number of employees 
at each rate in each job classification and not average 
rates. 


The Board is eager to welcome additional compa- 
nies as cooperators in any of the cities covered by this 
survey. The next survey will be conducted in April, 
1949. 

Fiorence S. Gricrer 
Statistical Division 


Labor Press 
Highlights 


HE UNITED STATES appears to be entering 
a ‘robot’ era which will have as much effect on 
the nation as mass production,” says Allan L. Swim, 
editor of the CIO News. “Jobs now performed by hand > 
will be done entirely by machines—machines with 
fingers.” iJ 

To Mr. Swim, “the robot era is not a pipe dream 
about the far-distant future which the now living will 
never see. We have already entered into it. The 
effects are already being felt in some industries.” 

And, adds Mr. Swim, “the time for trade unions to 
do a bit of hard sound thinking about the probable 
consequences of robot production is now.” 

Mr. Swim is not the only labor union man con- 
cerned over machines with fingers. The United Mine 
Workers Journal (UMWA, independent) takes offi- 
cial note of a $50,000 machine that is 34 inches high. 
25.5 feet long and “has a head made up of tungsten 
carbide bits which rips into the seam and then tears 
coal upward from the working stage and discharges 
it into a conveyor on the machine’s back.” The ma- 
chine has a rated capacity of up to two tons a minute. 

The Journal does not indicate whether the $50,000 
dragon has the union worried or not. But it does 
note that among the machine’s chief drawbacks are 
“the considerable amount of time involved to make 
repairs which reduces the producing time to about 
65% of mine operating time” and “the large quanti- 
ties of electrical power and water for spraying dust 
that are needed.” 

More directly concerned, however, with mechaniza- 
tion are the printing pressmen, one of whom writes to 
The American Pressman (International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, 
ind.) with this query: “I have heard rumors that 
offset printing will eventually take the place of letter- 
press. Is this so?” 

The American Pressman gives serious consideration 
to this talk, but winds up its thinking by stating: “We 
need not concern ourselves about any process taking 
the place of letterpress printing. But we must con- 
cern ourselves with the fact that other processes were 
growing faster than letterpress printing before the 
war.” 

Other matters treated in the January labor press 
are highlighted below. 


Teamsters Drive for New Members 


An organizing campaign which will soon reach into every 
nook and corner of the country will be launched by the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, reports The Inter- 


a 
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national Teamster (Brotherhood of Teamsters, AFL). Ex- 


ecutive Vice President Dave Beck, who will head the drive, 


sees two of the greatest fields for Teamster growth in the 
automotive and warehouse branches of the union’s jurisdic- 
tion. 


Rubber Workers Map Pension Drive 


Spade work for a campaign for pensions throughout the 


rubber industry was started recently by the United Rubber 


) 


| 
i 


Workers of America, CIO. According to a report in the 
United Rubber Worker (URCLPWA—CIO) , the committee 
charged with making a survey and recommendations has 
stated: “Our committee feels that rubber companies, in 
view of their record profits and tremendous financial re- 
serves, should bear the costs of pension plans that would 
insure retired workers a decent livelihood. . . . The workers, 
through their union, should have a share in the adminis- 
tration of pension plans.” 


Asks End of Intercraft Quarrels 


“The average man in the street can understand why a 
veterinarian has no right to encroach upon the jurisdiction 
of qualified physicians and surgeons. But, he cannot under- 
stand why a sheet metal worker or a plasterer should not 
be permitted to do pipefitting as long as they all wear over- 
alls.” The Minnesota Union Advocate, pondering this situ- 
ation, further editorializes: “The labor movement has not 
always shown much interest in pointing out to the public 
the basic differences in jurisdictional rights. Jurisdictional 
disputes always leave a bad taste and many of them are 
without justification or demand. Labor itself will do well 
to take steps to eliminate the intercraft quarrels, or just 
as sure as fate Congress will take over that job, if labor 
doesn’t do it.” 


AFL, CIO Press Union Label Programs 


Creation of a union label department within the national 
CIO may come out of CIO meetings early this year, reports 
The Brewery Worker (United Brewery Workers, CIO): 
“The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO, are planning 


_ a national promotion of the ACW union label which may 


spearhead a national campaign for all’ CIO union labels.” 
The AFL union label program, outlined in The Lansing 


Industrial News (AFL, Lansing, Michigan) , calls for organi- 
| zation of community labor leagues to push patronization 


of firms that display union labels, union shop cards, or union 
service buttons. 


| RWDSU Structure Revamped in CIO 


Following the national CIO’s request that the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, CIO, undertake organization of 
department store workers, the Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union, CIO, was “galvanized into action 
and moved rapidly and decisively to revamp its structure 
and to mount an effective organizational offensive in the 
retail and wholesale fields.’ The revamping, as reported 
by The Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employee, 
included the drafting of I. M. Simon as acting president 
and the formulation of a five-point program to push further 


organization. One point in the program provides for opera- 
tions to be closely allied to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. The program was presented by the 
RWDSU to CIO president Philip Murray who “indicated 
his satisfaction with the realistic tone of the adopted pro- 
gram and assured the delegation that the international 
had a place in the CIO,” continued The Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Employee. 


AFL Dyers and Finishers Want Ten-cent Boost 


A ten-cent general wage increase is being demanded by 
dyeing and finishing workers of the United Textile Workers 
of America, AFL, under the wage-reopening provisions of 
their contracts. The demand follows the line of the UTWA 
—AFL woolen and worsted division which also requested 
a ten-cent wage hike. The Teztile Challenger (UTWA— 
AFL) also reports that a committee has been set up to 
work out a pension plan for the dyeing and finishing divi- 
sion. 


IAM 1948 Wage Gain: $160 Million 


More than 700,000 workers covered by International 
Association of Machinists contracts won raises in 1948, 
totaling $168 million, claims The Machinist (IAM, ind.). 
That total does not include gains made by another 100,000 
IAM railroad workers. Average gain per IAM member was 
11.6 cents an hour, says The Machinist, plus 3.2 cents an 
hour in increased fringe benefits. 


Sees UE Right-wingers in Comeback 


Left-wingers in the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America, CIO, have slipped considerably, 
says Work (Catholic Labor Alliance). Local UE union 
elections in St. Paul, Cleveland, Dayton, Schenectady, 
New York, and Pittsburgh have “routed left-wing leader- 
ship in those areas.” 


Steel Union Net Worth at Over $6 Million 


A semiannual report of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, for the period January 1—June 30, 1948, sets 
the net worth of the union at $6,859,289.48—a gain of 
$35,904.01. The report appeared in Steel Labor (USA—CIO) 
accompanied by a statement from union officials that de- 
spite no-strike clauses in their union contracts, the major 
steel-producing companies and most of the fabricating 
companies signed new agreements in 1948 that embodied 
wage increases. 


For No-discrimination Clauses 


Pressing labor’s fight against discrimination on the job, 
the East Tennessee Labor News (Tennessee Federation 
of Labor) tells its readers: “Your union is pledged to a 
nationwide fight against discrimination. But it takes you 
to win that fight. See to it that your contract prohibits 
discrimination.” 


Haroup Stieciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Briefs on 
Personnel Practices 


Most Trainees Are Veterans 


Of the 290 men in training at the Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company, Waterbury, Connecticut, 225, or 
almost 80%, are veterans. They are entered in three 
different courses—general training, advanced train- 
ing and sales training. The shortest training period is 
two months. At the other extreme are 8,000-hour 
courses for toolmakers, machinists and draftsmen. 


Unpacking the Profits 


Geo. A. Hormel & Company is well known for its 
straight-time plan which in effect puts employees on 
an annual wage basis. One feature of the program is a 
profit-sharing arrangement, designated as the joint 
earnings plan. Recently, employees received the larg- 
est amount in the ten years’ history of the plan. A 
total of $2,401,585.60 was distributed to 5,764 eligible 
employees. This represented 7.452 times the basic 
weekly wage. 

The company president stated that, although the 
total of joint earnings is large, it does not represent 
more than one third of a cent a pound of meat sold. 
But, because of the keen competition in the packing 
industry, even this amount added to the selling price 
would place the company in an unfavorable position. 
So, he observed, “we have to earn joint earnings by 
being just that much more productive and efficient.” 


More Light for Coleman Employees 


Two new courses feature the educational menu at 
the Coleman Company (Wichita, Kansas), manufac- 
turers of gasoline lights and cooking stoves. Evening 
classes for foremen have been arranged, and a sched- 
ule of daily tours of the shop for office workers has 
been established. The latter program is designed espe- 
cially for new employees. The tour begins at 10 
o’clock in the morning and ends at 8 p.m. Two plants 
are visited. Lunch is “on the company.” 


New P & G Stock Purchase Plan 


The Procter and Gamble Company has announced 
a new stock purchase plan effective January 1, 1949. 
All employees in the United States with one year’s 
service are eligible to purchase the company’s com- 
mon stock under this program. Payments may be 
made either through payroll deductions or in cash. 


Employees are at liberty to make as large or as small 
payments as they wish, but if the individual elects | 
to pay for his stock under a payroll deduction ar- | 


rangement, he must contribute at least $2 a week. 


An account is kept for each participant by the | 
trustee, and every quarter the trustee buys as much | 
common stock in the open market as the funds de- } 
posited by the participants will permit. The cost per } 
share to the individual is the average market price of } 


all shares acquired during a given quarter. 


At the end of the year, the trustee delivers to the | 
individual a statement of the balance in his account | 
and a stock certificate for the shares purchased for | 
him during the year. Participants may withdraw 
from the plan at any time by submitting a with- | 


drawal application to the trustee. 


The Procter and Gamble Company also has a | 


profit-sharing plan under which the employees’ share 


is Invested in part in company stock. The employee | 
may also use cash distributions under the profit-shar- | 
ing plan to purchase additional stock under the plan | 


just announced. : 


Railroading Twenty-four Hours a Day 


For two weeks, forty-two commercial agents of 


the Erie Railroad Company, Cleveland, Ohio, lived 
and breathed railroading in an intensive training pro- 
gram. During this period, except for time out over 


the week end, the agents were on railroad property 
twenty-four hours a day. They traveled in a business — 
car over the Erie tracks and inspected yards, shops, 


and special equipment along the way. Classes were 


held en route. Actual experience in icing reefers and | 
testing the company’s four-way radio communication ° 


system was provided. 


Facts on Industrial Periodicals 


for more than twenty years. A like percentage have 


been in existence from ten to twenty years. These 


figures, which supply a partial answer to the question 
of whether companies consider their employee pub- 


lications worth while, are the result of a survey 


made recently by the Research Committee of the 
International Council of Industrial Editors. A third of 


the estimated 6,000 editors of house organs in the 


United States and Canada provided data for the 
survey. 
The largest number of publications are issued 


February, 1949 | 


Approximately 20% of the industrial publications 4 
that are being issued today have been in existence — 


monthly and are distributed through the mail. The” 


magazine style is the most popular format, although 
newspapers are not far behind. About 65% of the 


editors of industrial publications do the entire pro- 
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duction job or have part-time assistance from within 
_the organization or from an outside agency. 

A little more than a fourth of the editors supplying 
information on salaries reported that they were in a 
salary bracket of between $100 and $300 a month. 

Approximately 40% were in a $300-$500 bracket; 14% 


were receiving between $500 and $800; and 2.5% were 
making more than $800 a month. The remainder did 
not reply to this question. 

Slightly more than a fifth of the magazines and 
newspapers designed for employees regularly print 
news of union activities. 


A Continued Lull in Wage Increases 


CONTINUED lull in the number of wage in- 

creases was evident during the period from 
December 15 through January 15. Adjustments 
ranged from three cents to seventeen cents an hour, 
‘with ten cents the most frequent settlement. The 
companies reporting three-cent and seventeen-cent 
-imereases were, respectively, the Masonite Corpora- 
tion in Laurel, Mississippi, where 2,750 employees 
were affected and the General Aniline and Film Cor- 
poration, where 130 employees of the Ansco plant 
benefited. 

The most publicized increase was that granted to 
President Truman by the Congress of the United 
States. This raise of $25,000 brings his current earn- 
ings to $100,000 a year. In addition, he received a 
_ $50,000 tax-free expense allowance. 

_ The settlement affecting the greatest number of 
people was that negotiated by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company in St. Louis and the Communi- 
cation Workers of America (ind.). Effective Decem- 
_ber 1, 1948, an additional three to six dollars a week 
| was granted to 49,200 employees. Reduced to an 

hourly figure, the increases average 10.55 cents. The 
‘union had sought from ten to fifteen cents an hour. 
The company had offered four. Under this one-year 
contract, approximately three fourths of a cent of 
the hourly adjustment will be for fringe benefits, in- 
cluding pay differentials for various shifts. 

Effective September, October, and November, 

| 22,967 employees of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company and 36,182 employees of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company received increases ranging from 
$2 to $6 a week. More than 108,000 telephone work- 
‘ers were affected by these three settlements. 
Sixteen hundred drivers and maintenance and ter- 
| minal workers received raises, bringing the total num- 
ber of bus company employees affected during the 
past two months to about 10,000. Cleveland Grey- 
hound Terminal, Capitol Greyhound Bus Terminal 
of New York City and Central Greyhound Lines 
| granted $.0035 a mile to drivers and ten cents an hour 
to maintenance and terminal workers. This latter 
| group will receive an additional two cents an hour on 
‘May 1, 1949, 


{ 


| 


There were several other settlements affecting at 
least 10,000 workers. Ten thousand Tennessee Valley 
Authority maintenance and construction employees 
received from eight to ten cents an hour. The rate of 
about 11,500 more employees of the International 
Shoe Company will now fluctuate with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics consumers’ price index. In the New 
York City area, 14,000 millinery workers obtained an 
extra 10%. A three-year no-strike contract was 
agreed upon. This contract is the first in the indus- 
try to include a retirement plan. The pension fund 
will be supported by 2% of payroll payments by 
employers. Welfare and vacation funds will be sup- 
ported by employers’ payments of 2%. Under the 
new agreement, weekly earnings will range from $55 
to $105 a week. Working hours will remain at thirty- 
five a week. Negotiations were transacted by the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers (AFL) 
and the Eastern Women’s Headwear Association, 
which represents 400 concerns. 

Two other important settlements also took place in 
the New York area. Twenty-five hundred oil and 
coal truck drivers received increases of $2.25 and 
$1.75 a day, respectively, bringing their current daily 
rates to $14. Oil drivers were granted a night-work 
differential of one dollar a day. Coal drivers will re- 
ceive time and a half for overtime. A welfare fund 
providing hospitalization is to be paid by the com- 
pany. 

A one-year contract was drawn up between the tug 
workers and the Marine Towing and Transportation 
Employers’ Association. Terms of the agreement 
call for a 12% increase, overtime provisions and a 
seniority clause. The basic wage increase, plus the 
benefits, will add 16% to union members’ wages. The 
union had originally asked for a 35% increase and had 
been offered 3%, 6% and 10%. Thirty-five hundred 
union’ members and eighty-one companies were af- 
fected. 

These settlements, which came about after many 
days of negotiations, avoided serious disruption of 
economic activity in the New York area. 

Doris K. Liepman 
Statistical Division 
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Consumers’ Prices Down Again 


STEADY decline from the all-time high of Au- 

gust, 1948, (165.7) has brought Taz CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s consumers’ price index for December down 
to 162.1. This is 0.6% below the previous month and 
0.6% above a year ago. This is the first time since 
September, 1945, that the index has not shown an 
increase over the month in at least one of the com- 
ponents. 

-Lower food prices have been the major factors in 
lower consumers’ prices for the past five months. The 
drop in meats, cornmeal and most dairy products was 
the cause for the 1.2% decrease in the food index. 
Food prices are now 2.4% lower than a year ago, and 
5.8% below the peak of last July. Year-end predic- 
tions by leading food economists have indicated that 
we may expect even further declines in food prices in 
the next few months. The Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that farm prices for mid-December 
averaged the lowest since February, 1947. 

Clothing prices, which have declined for the past 
eight months with the exception of September, 
dropped again from November 15 to December 15. 
This 0.5% decline returned clothing prices to within 
0.8% of their December, 1947, level. It represents a 
price decline of 1.0% from their high of last March. 
The slowdown of retail buying in the first two weeks 
of December as the Christmas rush fell below last 


year’s level reflects consumers’ increased awareness 
of prices, according to industry observers, and is likely 
to cut into the present high level of clothing quota- 
tions. Contraseasonal sales of clothing were reported 
in some cities, indicating a desire to reduce inventor- 
ies. In the midst of slight clothing declines, however, 
comes a report of the highest prices ever paid for 
wool in Sydney, Australia, indicating that not all the 
shortages have been eliminated. The major declines 
this month occurred in women’s rayon dresses, rayon 
hose, and men’s cotton wear. 

The rent component, previously prepared in March, 
June, September, and December, is now being sur- 
veyed in January, April, July and October. The Janu- 
ary figure will be reported in the March issue of The 
Management Record. 

Fuel prices remained generally unchanged in the 
month ending December 15. The fuel oil industry is 
reporting sufficient supply in sharp contrast to recent 
winters. Of the sixty-two cities surveyed, fifty-four 
had decreases in their over-all consumers’ price index. 
Declines ranged from 0.1% in Denver, Detroit, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and Richmond to 1.9% in Huntington, 
West Virginia. Largest increase since November 15 
occurred in San Francisco-Oakland (0.6%) . 

Annual changes in individual cities ranged from 

(Continued on page 72) 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously was on 1923 = 100. 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? Purchasing 

Date Average of| Food Housing! Sundries | Value of 

All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas the Dollar 
1947 December...........| 161.1 216.9 109.9 154.0 164.4 145.2 119.4 89.9 93 8 62.1 
Annual average®...| 153.8 203 ..2 105.9 150.9 162.1 341.4 114.3 89.7 93.7 |_ 65.0 

1948 January............ 162.4 218.9a} 109.9 155.7 166.5 146.5 120.1 89.8 93.9r 4 61.6 
February........... 160.6 213.2b| 109.9 156.5 168.1 146.7 120.3 89.8 93.9 0 62.3 
March. . 160.3 210.9 110.1 156.8 168.5 146.8 120.3 89.9 94.47 a 62.4 
Aprilzsinyirits.3-cb ae 162.3 216.8 110.1 156.2 168.2 146.0 120.5 89.8 94 3r 4 61.6 
May een) ss anes 163.2 219.6 110.1 156.1 168.4 145.8 121.5 89.8 94.47 ee 61.3 
June. 164.4 921.8 110.7 155.9 168.2 145.5 122.2 90.1 94 4r 0 60.8 
Julyisicsidazson nse 165.6 294.6 110.7 155.6 168.0 145.2 124.6 90.3 94 4r Ke 60.4 
August: crete 5 165.7 223.9d| 110.7 155.5 168.1 144.8 126.1 90.3 94. 4r 4 60.4 
September.......... 165.6 229.5 HAL 32 156.6 167.9 147.1 126.5 90.3 94.87 6 60.4 
October sab = See 163.7 216.8e| 111.2 156.4 167.6 146.8 126.6 90.3 94.87 1 61.1 
November.......... 163.0 214.1 111.2 156.0 167.4 146.4r| 126.7 90.3 94.97 9 61.3 
December .......... 162.1 211.6 111.2 155.2 166.8 145.5 126.6 90.2 94.9 7 61.7 
Annual average...... 163.2 | 217.9 | 110.6 | 156.0 | 167.8 | 146.1 | 123.5 90.1 94.5 9 61.3 

Percentage ae 

Nov., 1948 to Dec., 1948... -0.6 1.2 0 0.5 -0.4 OL lente He eee 0 +0.7 

Dec., 1947 to Dec., 1948. +0.6 2.4 +1.2 +0.8 +1.5 a6 - +6.0 +0 3 +1. a +2. - +4.4 0.6 . 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, Faas 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 
2Includes electricity and gas. 

*Weighted average of two quarterly indexes and six monthly indexes. 
aBased on food prices for Jan. 14, 1948, 


bBased on food prices for Feb. 16, 1948. 
eBased on food prices for May 13, 1948. 
dBased on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948, 
eBased on food prices for Oct. 14, 1948. 
rRevised 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 


Source: Tue Conrerence Board 


Norts: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 


They show 


only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 
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Weighted Total... . 


2Includes electricity and gas. 


Index Numbers Percentage index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 jo A Chauges Tu” 
Coen } i] Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 Cmx Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 
Dec. 1948 | Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 to to Dec. 1948 | Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 to to 
st Dec. 1948 | Dec. 1948 Dec. 1948 | Dec. 1948 
Akron Chicago 
Od Dak een ee 216.1 218 .27r| 222.38 -1.0 A Tat TH (he) 006 ee a ee 216.7 222.0 223.6 2.4 -3.1 
Housing’............. 121.3 121.3 117.6 0 +3.1 | Housing!............ 120.5 120.5 120.4 0 +0.1 
Rlothing:5..56..)%00 154.9 155.5 151.3 0.4 +2.4 | Clothing............ 155.4 156.3 154.4 0.6 +0.6 
oi bs oe aan 155.7 155.6 143.27], +0.1 S27 HW Puelttt shoo eee: 111.5 112.0 105.5 0.4 +5.7 
Housefurnishings..... Isao esse |S 18278 -0.4 | +2.1 | Housefurnishings....} 153.5] 152.9] 147.0) +0.4] +4.4 
Sundries............. 152.7 152.7 143.9 0 +6.1 | Sundries............ 154.6 154.7 143.3 0.1 +7.9 
Weighted Total..... 165.7 166.57 162.77 -0.5 +1.8 Weighted Total....} 165.0 166.9 163.571 -1.1 +0.9 
Atlanta Cincinnati 
ee a 216.5] 220.57, 227.57] -1.8| 4.8] Food............... 209.2 | 212.47] 217.27) 1.5] -8.7 
Housing!............. 108.8 | 108.8 | 107.2 0 | +1.5 | Housingt............ 110.8] 110.8] 105.8 0 freee 
Clothing............. 142.2} 142.6] 151.3 -0.3 -6.0 | Clothing............ 166.4 | 166.7] 164.87) -0.2 | +1.0 
“TC a ee 134.6 134.6 125.4 0 El (| Pt ce) re 135.7 135.7 124.6 0 +8.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 151.2 | 153.7] 140.8 -1.6 +7.4 | Housefurnishings....| 148.6 | 149.1 143.47] 0.3 +3.6 
Sundries............. 13875 | 138.5 | 185.6 0 +2.1 | Sundries............ 152.1] 152.1] 146.87 0 +3.6 
Weighted Total..... 157.3 158.6r| 159.2 0.8 -1.2 Weighted Total....| 164.2 165.37] 163.37 | Pa +0.6 
Baltimore Cleveland | < 
eee 21973) Ub alle Ae1B10)l|| + 1h 4 '=9.64| Foods)... o...00:.. 210.4] 215.9} 211.9] -25] -0.7 
Housing!............. 110.1 110.1 108.37 0 SPA ey WN SELONSIS! -fo..5 3, sole cies 116.7 116.7 116.7 0 0 
Clothing...........°. 153.8 154.8 155.07 -0.6 —0.8 | Clothing............ 165.4 166.7 161.57 -0.8 42.4 
Te Sire Shievstors.s 141.7 141.7 130.1 0 ZERO A UE UEL atic cs bie ofelaic.s «s 135.8 135.8 126.37 0 +7.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 170.0 168.7r| 162.1 +0.8 +4.9 | Housefurnishings. . . 163.1 163.0r} 158.87) +0.1 +2.7 
Sundries............. 143.6 143.4 141.17) +0.1 emt S| sundries... 5.1. . < 15153 151.3 146.6 0 +3 .2 
Weighted Total..... 163.6 | 164.6] 163.5 0.6 +0.1 Weighted Total... 164.0 | 165.8| 161.8 lint! +1.4 
Birmingham og ee ae a ae Dallas _ 
EIS acai ania 219.8] 219.9] 230.1 a Paani ROod 5.0... c0dh S| 219.6 | 220.6r; 219.7]) -0.5 a 
Housing’............. 191.5 | 191-6 | 117.2 0 +3.7 | Housing! 115.1 | 115.1 | 108.8 0 +5.8 
Clothing “tveidne eae 156.5 156.9 154.97, -0.3 +1.0 Clothing Fon ee 159.2 161.1 156.7 -1.2 +1.6 
oes eee ey Oe 126.4 126.4 122.7 0 PER MOM PUG ae peer acc cies.c ot 89.1 89.1 89.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 156.2 155.0r| 152.0 +0.8 +2.8 | Housefurnishings 154.7 156.9r| 152.0 -1.4 +1.8 
Sundries............. 136.6 136.5 130.8 +0.1 +4.4 | Sundries............ _ 146.5 146.4 142.6 +0.1 4+2.7 
Weighted Total..... 161.0 160.9 160.7 +0.1 +0.2 Weighted Total 158.9 159.5 156.1 i 0.4 +1.8 
Boston | Dayton a ce a 
Ree eat raciide ae 198.9 200.1 201.1 —0.6 SA STE OOG sae Sacets. cvevertiacdecs 202.3 205.4 Q14.7 -1.5 -5.8 
Housing! SOE An Oe OC OR 114.4 114.4 112.3 0 +1.9 | Housing!............ a vets 117.5 112.1 0 +4.8 
PIOEBING: 0-3. ats ce 147.4 147.2 145.1 +0.1 Fiat GP eC lOtbINng aera cis citieyece 150.5 151.9 148.7 0.9 41.2 
OT See eae 159.0 160.6 147.0 -1.0 Leth (i) chs Cl ace soy Eto nee Ane 141.9 141.9 131.4 0 +8.0 
Housefurnishings. ... . 162.3 | 162.4] 157.5 -0.1 | +3.0 | Housefurnishings... | 163.2} 167.4] 164.2 ae he 0.6 
MAPACCIES. ss sg seis o os 146.5 146.5 145.3 0 +0.8 | Sundries............ 140.7 140.6 139.0 +0.1 +1.2 
Weighted Total..... 160.5 161.1 159 .2r -0.4 +0.8 Weighted Total... 157.9 159.2 159.37, 0.8 0.9 
Bridgeport i Denver 
Oh DS ee aes 205.4 | 210.3 | 205.11 -2.3} 40.1] Food............... 216.1| 216.6] 217.2) 0.2} 0.5 
Housing! Bie wistalsterdteugien 107.1 107.1 107.1 0 0 Housing! tosis ayes 113.4 113.4 113.4 0 0 
Clothing He Gee Cee 149.7 150.9 147.0 0.8 Stele Se PP CIOUMIA Tee tern acy es 158.3 159.0 152.2 0.4 +4.0 
Ethie apa Geen eee 151.1 151.6 141.6 0.3 UGS PRL UCL se tiers piticotsle es « 105.1 105.1 101.4 0 +3.6 
Housefurnishings.... . 155.6 155.4 149.4 +0.1 +4.1 | Housefurnishings....} 153.5 153.5 | 147.7 0 +3.9 
BUNGrIES....... esas 168.8 168.6 164.87) +0.1 +2.4 | Sundries............ 146.2 146.0 138.7 +0.1 +5.4 
Weighted Total..... 165.1 166.8 162.6 -1.0 +1.5 Weighted Total....} 160.9 161.1 157.8 0.1 +2.0 
Buffalo Des Moines 
MIR LOPN Ye, rics oatsco dials. <s 294.7 226.5r| 223.5 -0.8 EQ WOs (bHOOCSe rs dcr cauena 209.5 913.2 211.9 1.7 -1.1 
Housing! Oe atshe ite aha et ea 117.8 117.8 117.8 0 0 Housing! oo crocit sie 107.7 107.7 107.77 0 0 
Clothing............. 151.3 151.7r| 149.0 0.3 1b) | Clothing: .<-..../3. 165.7 167.0r} 163.2 0.8 +1.5 
(AE gle Hes a ec eee 144.2 144.2 128.3 |r 0 HORT Pe Pnel2s teers aclats sot 151.3 152.3 140.5 0.7 +7.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 156.9 | 158.1] 158.8 0.8 -1.2 | Housefurnishings....| 160.7] 161.9} 158.5 -0.7 | +1.4 
IMGPICS. «pce es ees 149.5 149.5 142.8r \ 0 +4.7 | Sundries............ 145.7 145.8 140.0 0.1 +4.1 
Weighted Total.... 167.2 167.97) 163.77r 0.4 +2.1 Weighted Total... 159.7 161.0 157.3r| -0.8 41.5 
Chattanooga Detroit 
Ua bo Saar eaa 220.8 223.5 236.4 -1.2 =e GEL) ROOD ccc cette sc. 214.6 215.3 218.47 0.3 -1.7 
Housing!............. 103.7 | 103.7] 103.7 0 0 | Housing! 109.9} 109.9] 109.9 0 0 
| ORLY ee Meise sees) Tole9)|| =1.99/°)%2073) Clothing: «<<. .<5.. 0. 154.5 | 155.5| 154.11 -0.6| +403 
OR anaes 133.0 | 133.0] 125.8 0 Se iTe | MGI rite felets ffs 147.4] 147.6 | 136.7 0.1} 47.8 
‘Housefurnishings. .... 141.6 | 142.6] 139.6 ~0.7 | +1.4 | Housefurnishings....| 164.7 | 164.57} 158.0] 40.1] +44.2 
_ Sundries iri aS 138.5 138.1 132.8r] +0.3 +4.3 | Sundries............ 162.8 162.6 158.2 +0.1 +2.9 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tas ConrereNce Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Percentage Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Changes Jan., 1939=100 


Crrr Noy. 1948 | Dec. 1947 Crex Dee, 104s | Nov. 1948 | Dee, roar | NO%t4® | Deeg am? 
Dec. 1948 | Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 to to ec. ov. %5 () ts) 
Dec. 1948 | Dec. 1948 Dec. 1948 | Dec. 1948 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 


Food Fit cca eae 198.7 201.1 208.2 1.2 4.6 
Housing!............ 108.4 108.4 108.4 0 0 
Clothing ecncmnciecer 160.2 160.8 158.5 0.4 +1.1 
Bel? Ae avin ate inten a 121.4 121.4 113.6 0 +6.9 
Housefurnishings....] 146.7 | 147.0] 142.4 0.2} +3.0 
Flipion morn aod Sundries..,.........] 152.6 152.6 143.7 0 +6.2 


—_—_____ | ————____ |__|] | — 


Housefurnishings....| 164. 164. 
Sundries............ 157. 157. 


nisagpods fateual cvatohe Tetons .6 
Lieieissh evo see ores 9 
Eviyaheasbstave tak aner 7 
Se orarsha aera chore ; 8 
Housefurnishings....| 146. 147.1 
Sundries............ 145. 145.2 
Weighted Total....| 158.7 | 158.7 
Louisville 
Bood sib .aistec nets aare 221.0 223.1 
Housing!............ 107.1 | 107.1 
Clothing............ 152.9 | 153.3 
Buel). 23 ce toc 156.1 156.1 
Housefurnishings....| 163.8 | 164.9 
Sundries............ 161.3 | 161.9 
: : Weighted Total....} 171.5 | 172.5 3 , : 
SS SS EE 
Macon 
é , Food, 2 sa.inite setes 211.7 215.3 224.3 -1.7 -5.6 
4 : Housing!............ 123.2} 123.2] 120.1 
5 A Clothing ac) oteson 160.8 162.5 158.2 
; : Rue ts Fe re otes oun erons 117.9 117.9 112.3 
; f Housefurnishings....| 153.9 153.8 153.9 
‘ : Sundriega.... 0c es 138 :6 138.5 135.5 
j i Weighted Total... 161.5 162.8 163.2 
Memphis 
ah f 97] Rood fi). acfranrersaacsac 224.5 222.0 245.1 
al 2 0 Housing!............ 114.0 114.0 114.0 
ati} ys .8 F Clothing sya: acme 161.1 160.6 159.7 
8 .8 Bueltinisk: oaecudaess 117.9 117.9 111.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 143.1] 143.4 | 141.4 -0.2 | +1.2 | Housefurnishings....] 154.7} 156.8 | 153.0 
Sundries............. 146.3 146.1 188.5 +0.1 +5.6 | Sundries............ 132.1 131.9 124.8 
Weighted Total..... 158.5 |} 159.3 | 166.57] -0.5| +1.3] Weighted Total.... 2 
‘ : Boods i. .s: pire actae 
: i Housing!............ 
; : Clothing............ 
: : Ruelte bce hac ere 
2 ‘ Housefurnishings.... 
: ; Sundries............ 


: 355 221 .8r 
Housing!...,.......+++ 116.1} 116.1 


sett en ee esc eens 


+0.6 | Housing!............ 
Clothing............. 148.9 | 149.9 +1.4 | Clothing............ 
Buellicasss tbe 150.9 | 150.8 +10.1 | Fuel... on ones 
Housefurnishings..... 153.4 | 1653.4 -0.9 | Housefurnishings....| 169. 170.0 | 160.6 
Sundries............. 155.9 155.8 +5.3 | Sundries............ 154.5 154.4 148.3 
Weighted Total..... 166.6 167.37 +1.0 Weighted Total....| 167.0 167.9 167.1 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. *Includes electricity and gas, rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 


Percentage 


Jan., 1939 =100 Jan., 1939=100 
Crrr Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 Crrx Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 
Dec. 1948 | Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 to to Dec. 1948 | Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 to to 
Dec. 1948 | Dec. 1948 Dec. 1948 | Dec. 1948 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. 
or ae Rn Pee 249.1 253 .2 256.5 -1.6 =2'<9) le BOOGG. cine niatc rrdenas 222.4 221.3 222 Ir! +0.5 +0.1 
Mousing’. ......5..... 115.4 115.4 115.4 0 0 Housing! yi.\..isf<% « 122.8 122.8 117.3 0 +4.7 
@lothing.......... se. 151.4 161.3 147.2 +0.1 +2.9 | Clothing............ 174.3 175.1 170.2 0.5 +2 .4 
MAO eee gah ccs creole sie aye 161.3 162.2 147.0 0.6 A A 0 OL) 130.0 129.3 122.5 +0.5 +6.1 
Housefurnishings..... 138.5 138.5 139.9 0 -1.0 | Housefurnishings....| 146.0 146.0 143.0 0 +2.1 
Eevaystaperscclelsis aie 4 143.3 4 4 | Sundries............] 187.5 137.4 130.6 +0.1 +5.3 
dates 5 F is : . Weighted Total....| 164.7 164.4 160.5 +0.2 +2.6 
Providence 
Meme cibaatzrakcrsine ata aes Foods sisson esl) 211.4 211.9 0.2 2.4 
S Puy SESS, BRE Housing!............| 106.2 | 106.2 0 0 
1 Sb el pee, ee Clothing: .<-..-- 45. .|0 10%... 157.67 +0.1 +2.6 
SUS Se ace Ps Ora 0 5 Huelt.0 8a; cee ace |) Lael 145.1 0.7 +7.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 0 +2. Housefurnishings....} 141.6 | 141.8 0.1 +5.0 
Sundries............. +0.2 +3. Sundries............ 148.4 | 148.2 +0.1 +5.0 
hdsteae Weighted Total....| 160.9 161.1 0.1 +1.0 
! New Haven Richmond 
Soden ie ecas 1 208.9 | 20875N 209.37] =1.2 | 1.6] Food. sii... ....e. 605 0.2 -3.9 
Housing!.............]| 105.7 | 105.7] 105.3 f/ 0 | +0.4]} Housing!............ 0 +1.8 
Clothing.............] 163.8 | 164.6 | 158.0} -0.5 | +3.7] Clothing............ 0.5 | 42.3 
Cees eae eS [ldo A SIO —Or4-| ET Bull Buelt. oe... sede. 0 +5.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 0 +0.7 
ReHOTICS.. 41 -ici- te |) 127.2 |. 197.2 | 126.1 | 0 | -F0.9 | Sundries............ +0.4 +3.6 
Weighted Total. .... 0.1 -0.1 
New Orleans 
DOU rca eae es ; .O | 226.3) -1.1 |. -5.6] Food............... 0.7 -3.3 
Housing!............. t ate S Gull 20 t --Ol | Housing’. .......¢..< 0 +1.5 
ROIOthING sci escisinis Js.» 0 De WELCH On7aluee—! 0) Clothing. 0.0... «sis. 0.5 +3.7 
Bele oh ono crate Mecs 4 A 5 Pea RULE L os als (els <0) «ete celle’ : 0 +0.5 
Housefurnishings..... 163.3 | 164.1 | 161.37] -0.5 | +1.2 | Housefurnishings....| 160.0 | 159.4 +0.4 +2.0 
Sundries............. 138.7 138.3 134.6 +0.3 +3.0 | Sundries............ 145.7 145.5 +0.1 +4.7 
ah, ; Weighted Total....} 168.7 | 169.17 —0.2| 41.2 
New York Rochester 
Food................| 202.6 | 205.8r| 207.3]| -1.6| -9.8] Food............... 0.8] -8.7 
Housing!.............] 103.8 | 103.8} 103.2} 0 | +0.6] Housing!............ +4.2 
Clothing.............| 164.4 | 155.4 | 153.4] -0.6| +0.7] Clothing............ 0.5 | +1.6 
eee eee 12053). 120.8 || 11453). plo |’. 5.9 | Buel®...............- o | +10.0 
Housefurnishings..... ; . : : : : ; 0.3] +0.9 
DUNCTICS. 6.66 Ses eee : : : : 27, WSundries:...). os case's : : : 0 +3.8 


ea aed 
eee cee ewe eee 


Housefurnishings. ... . 
Sundries............. 


cette ee eee re wee 
Se ae ay 
see eee eee ceee 


Housefurnishings 3 ak 
Sundries............. F ‘ : : pl} eSundries:; S452... << 


eO)- ub OO ie crelelebolato)sisleloreie 
0 Het taarising eg dorac 


+0.3 ANG) ssh ean as fA 

; g a oti fT GSg oars cicieescisiaica 5 
Housefurnishings..... 147.3 | 147.5 | 148.57] -0.1] +42.6 furnishings. ... : 
Sundries............. 150.0 149.8 144.3 +0.1 +4.0 | Sundries............ . 
_ Weighted Total..... 161.7 162.9r} 162.2 0.7 0.3 Weighted Total....| 160.3 160.87 0.2 

‘Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. Includes Electricity and gas. ; rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tae ConrerRENceE Boarp 


Nors: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
aan ee ee Lt uate a Changes, 
ed Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 Crrr Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 
Dec. 1948 | Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 to to Dec. 1948 | Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1947 to to 
Dec. 1948 | Dec. 1948 Dec. 1948 | Dec. 1948 
St. Paul Toledo 
Food 5); desis see 220.0 223':3 CEM oh —1.5 A Ay PPB OOO, o)S:s caress ayctecoye 214.9 217.3 221.8 =3.1 
Housing'............. 107.7 107.7 104.9 0 +2.7 | Housing!............ 120.8 120.8 113.1 +6.8 
Clothing? $2 s22.<>s 151.4 152.5 149.2 =O 7 +1.5 | Clothing............ 159.5 160.9r} 152.4 +4.7 
ieee scare ito 139.7 139.7r} 131.9 0 Be SON Buel? cb Seales sie ae tes 147.1 147.1 135.7 +8.4 
Housefurnishings. .... iby A bee 171.6 171.0 -0.3 +0.1 | Housefurnishings....} 147.4 149.4 144.9 +1.7 
SUNAIES: Aa yar sors 149.9 149.8 141.7 +0.1 51S |-Ound ries)... cco + 155.8 155.7 153.1 +1.8 
-Weighted Total..... 163.7 164.87} 162.2 -0.7 +0.9 Weighted Total....} 167.1-}. 168.0r} 165.3 +1.1 
San Francisco - Oakland Wausan, Wis. ; 
Hood) i5 snarls ole ages 229.5 226.4 226.6 +1.4 ate eh ROOd soe oan bac aleave 224.0 231.17} 233.4 -3.1 —4.0 
Housing’............. 100.9 | 100.9} 100.9 0 0}. f Housings 56 h.:6..):0- 107.6 | 107.6 | 102.7 0 +4.8 
Clothing............. 160.3 | 160.3 | 156.97) 0 42.2 | Clothing............ 183.2 | 183.8] 175.6 0.3) +4.3 
Biel? scone ctrey- oe 91.2 90.8 90.4 +0.4 EQ OM) RUeiss «hide dena ete 148.4 148.4 483.27 0 +11.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 154.8 | 155.6 | 155.5 -0.5 —0.5 | Housefurnishings. . 156.0 | 156.0} 150.4 0 +3.7 
Sundries............. 153.2 153.1 144.97] +0.1 +5.7 | Sundries.......... .| 149.4 149.2 137.0 +0.1 +9.1 
Weighted Total..... 167.4 | 166.4] 163.37] +0.6| +2.5 | Weighted Total.. 168.0 | 170.0] 163.57) -1.2] 42.8 
Seattle ; ‘Wilmington, Del. 
Food ioe 2 iites ciate 214.2 213.6 222.1 +0.3 ES GM IROOG, sisikisg aesie Mocs 194.7 196.37; 203.3 0.8 —4.2 
Housing!............. 115.9 ||: 115,.9: |. 118.57 0 +0.3 | Housing!............ 113.3 | 113.3] 108.5 0 +4.4 
Clothing: <3 «...2.<..%) 147.1 147.5 148.77, -0.3 af eT WU CIOCD ING... cpecrstauerdi core 167.1 169.17} 163.0 -1.2 +2.5 
Buck eon ves 135.1 | 134.5 | 126.6) +0.4 | +6.7 ] FueP............... 130.4 | 130.7 | 118.2 0.2 | +10.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 170.3 | 171.3] 160.47] -0.6 | +6.2 | Housefurnishings 172.6 | 172.6 | 164.9 0 +4.7 
Sundries............. 143.3 | 143.1] 139.6) 40.1 | +2.7 | Sundries............ 133.1 | 133.1 | 128.7 0 +3.4 
Weighted Total..... 162.5 | 162.2 | 162.97] +0.2 0.2 Weighted Total....} 157.6 | 158.4] 157.1 0.5 +0.3 
SSS eee EE 
Spokane Youngstown 
Rood: 4.hcas is iaenate 2113 210.2r) 214.4 +0.5 -1.4 Food. Saf dichawe ake hile (er aaa 216.6 219.8 224.8 -1.5 -3.6 
Housing!............- 110.8] 110.8] 104.0 0 +65 | Housing!............ 106.8 | 106.8] 106.7 +0.1 
Clothing: jesssceries« 145.8 | 146.5] 146.9 ~0.5 -0.7 | Clothing............ 172.5 | 172.3} 170.1) 40.1] +1.4 
] its Ga ie OL alee ae 147.6 | 147.5 | 144.1 ]°'-40.1)° +:2.4 | PueP... 0... od. 139.6 | 139.6 | 130.6 0 +6.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 150.2 | 152.2 | 145.7 -1.3] +3.1 | Housefurnishings....] 161.8 | 161.5 | 160.87) 40.2] +40.6 
Sundries............. 142.7 142.4r| 138.47) +0.2 “3° J sundries! «cc oa a. «s 142.5 142.5 135.7 0 +5.0 
Weighted Total. .... 160.7 | 160.4 | 158.97] 40.2] +1.1] Weighted Total 162.6 | 163.6] 162.3]/ 0.6] +0.2 
Syracuse 
Rood s 3c: tae 'e.lgoete 210.9 214.6 221.0 —1.7 —4.6 
1 1 
ne ae gece RR ae 4 hag a ae 6 wee 5 1Rents surveyed | er at January 15, April 15, July 15, Otte, 
Fuel?= tte tees 150.3 | 150.3] 138.5 0 +8.5 *Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
Housefurnishings. .... 163.1] 163.7] 161.4 0.4} 41.1 
Sundries............. 140.9 140.7 136.2 +0.1 +3.5 
Weighted Total..... 159-7 | 160.9} 160.2 Ona 0.3 :. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FIVE CITIES 
Weighted Total Housing! Clothing Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 
Nov. 1948]Dec. 1947]Nov. 1948]Dec. 1947]Nov. 1948]Dec. 1947|Nov. 1948]Dec. 1947]Nov. 1948]Dec. 1947]Nov. 1948] Dec. 1947]Nov. 1948]Dec. 1947 
to to to to to to to to to to to to to to 
Dec. 1948|Dec. 1948]Dec. 1948]}Dec. 1948]Dec. 1948]Dec. 1948]Dec. 1948]/Dec. 1948|Dec. 1948]Dec. 1948]Dec. 1948|Dec. 1948]Dec. 1948|Dec. 1948 
Bellefonte, Pa.......| -0.3 | +0.3 -0.8 +0.3 -0.1 | +7.9 0.4 | +1.5 | 40.4 | 42.9 
Evansville, Ind..... -1.1 0.7 2.5 -0.3 0 +3.4 —0.4 | +3.8 | +0.1 ] 42.5 
Internationa! Falls, Minn..) —0.5 | -0.9 | -1.2 -0.5 0 +8.4] -0.1 | +0.3 | +0.1 | 43.0 
Joliet, Ill?......... 0.4} 40.5 -1.0 +2.4 0 +7.9 -0.1 -2.8 | +0.1 | 42.4 
Trenton, N. J.......| -1.1 | +1.9] -2.3 0.2 o | +68] -0.8| -1.0] 40.2 | 46.8 
iRents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. 2Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
(Continued from page 68) December, 1947, the January, 1939, dollar fell 0.6% in 
an increase of 3.4% in Fall River to a decrease of 2.6% value. 
in Huntington, West Virginia. Laurence D. Dr TrupE 
The purchasing value of the dollar rose to 61.7 Suirtey Fass 


cents, or an increase of 0.7% over November. Since Statistical Division 


—_—— 


Item 


Clerical salary rates’ 
Bilhng machine operator..............- 
Bookkeeping machine operator.......... 


Calculating machine or Comptometer oper.|/ median in dollars 


Pied idle 3, 387 BCG tg aire 
Salon Copy. tYPISts) c=... 21)0)¢ 2 «isle + 6. + 
Office boy (or girl) 
PRECEPUOMISEF Tt eS ciecie seis cee ee fetes. 
Stenographer 
Telephone switchboard operator......... 
Senior copy typist...........00-e-eee- 


Consumers’ Price Index 


oS SS. ane 


RSIS eT Nt ieeth le eueta cioniie ayn vias ao 
9. 


Sundries 


Purchasing value of dollar.............. 
All items (BLS) 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period.................. 
Workers involved....../............- 


Turnoverratesinmanufacturi’g (BLS) 


Separations PR ere Po sree ico rai/s dint cies oak ot 
Miscellaneous 
Discharges 
Tis yolisseianaar Passer eA eis 


Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
ParmngsPhoutly...20 Pe es, 
wee 


Marable goods (BLS) 
Barnings, hourly: 4.0.2... 0060005 060% 
ECKL ahierctae GA shiek oyesecsie oct 
Hours per production worker.......... 
Nondurable goods (BLS) 
arrminge sDOUrly es «co. vers fess se esse 
CNEON Mops caste eee Serge 
Hours per production worker.......... 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
IRS ARTAIR SS LIOURLY AA cacy tye ic0 sae oie oo: 
PECK Vast taptoe ass ccs eieye. 8 test 
Hours per wage earner. 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
Armee HOUTA ain ojccss.< rele\e.ei9 «2 s.0- 
So Se ae aes a 
Hours per wage earner................ 
Class I railroads* 
PSRPRIO SM OULL YE cfoynso cle, -1s)inie-sys'es ae» «: 03 
weekly. . Be te svees 3 ste 
“Real” weekly earnings. MA sieiseiss caees 
Hours per wage earner. 


Agricultural wage rates per - month! (BAE) average in dollars 


1Chan; 


2Based on reports from 20 cities. 


in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: THe ConrerENnce Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


1948 
Unit Year 
Previous 
Dec Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June 
median in dollars || .....] ..... LST | ie Oe | Ete eeeta IeCROeIIeN | po Goin] Pecicee 
median in dollars |} ..... | ..... Dig his co Skea] Pe eaE ee WS SMES | ube | Rel eerie 
A eye ue AAU HOME aay aneae ys Fol TE ea ee Sta UNE ac 
median in dollars |} ..... | ..... SE PUREE a aie (OR gaara HBG eetipnarny| Ube ba td Raia oe 
median in dollars ||.....]..... SO hea We Neer tibeiee cout heritage | eee te 
median in dollars || ..... | ..... SQM see Mie Ske wn it Meth ne Wheeden ath be cee 
median in dollars |}..... | ..... ECPI Se real Wiel icey gy Meckgesrien ff ace aero ieee 
median in dollars || ..... | ..... zo Neier Sage cal |" Aeeeec ered [Wa ey eae Wap 
median in dollars || .....]..... AG\ tltertee tend eer ese [lets oy Ml pees Rane 
median in dollars || ..... |] ..... ALS | ORS AN PE See RG ees 9) ol SURO ein be ee 
Jan. 1939=100 211.6) 214.1) 216.8] 222.5) 223.9) 224.6) 221.8) 216.9 
Jan. 1939=100 111.2} 111.2} 111.2) 111.2} 110.7) 110.7) 110.7] 109.9 
Jan. 1939=100 155.2) 156.0} 156.4) 156.6) 155.5) 155.6) 15539) 154.0 
Jan. 1939=100 166.8} 167.4) 167.6) 167.9} 168.1) 168.0} 168.2) 164.4 
Jan. 1939=100 145.5} 146.4) 146.8] 147.1] 144.8) 145.2} 145.5) 145.9 
Jan. 1939=100 126.6] 126.7) 126.6] 126.5) 126.1) 124.6] 122.2) 119.4 
Jan. 1939=100 90.2 90.3 90.3 90.3 90.3 90.3 90.1 89.9) 
Jan. 1939=100 94.9 94.9]\r 94.8]r 94.8]r 94.4)7 94. 4ir 94.4]r 93.8 
Jan. 1939=100 157.7] 157.9) 158.1) 157.6) 157.4) 157.2} 156.0) 154.1 
Jan. 1939=100 148.9] 148.9) 148.2] 148.1] 147.6lr 146.8/r 146.6] 149.6 
Jan. 1939 =100 162.1) 163.0) 163.7) 165.6) 165.7lr 165.6) 164.4) 161.1 
Jan. 1939 dollars 61.7 61.3 61.1 60.4 60.4 60.4 60.8: 62.1 
1935-39=100 =f|..... 172.2) 173.6] 174.5) 174.5) 173.7) 171.7) 164.9) 
number ip 125\p 200 250 Q285|\r 350\r 865\r 335 120 
thousands Ip 40|p 90 110 160 150|r 220 165 30 
thousands » 600/p 1,900} 2,000} 2,500|r 2,)00\r 2,750|r 2,200 500 
per 100 employees || ..__. p Al 4.5 5.4 5.1 4.4 4.5 4.0 
per 100 employees || ..... Dae? 2.8 3.9 3.4 2.9 2.9 a7 
per 100 employees |] _.... Dp ee ef a all a1 aul nal 
per 100 employees || ..... Pp A A A A A 4 4 
per 100 employees || ..... p 1.4 2 1.0 12 1.0 Wt 8 
per 100 employees || ..... pe 3.9 4.5 5.1 5.0 4.7 5.7 4.8) 
average in dollars |p 1.378] 1.371|r 1.365] 1.362} 1.349} 1.332] 1.316] 1.978 
average in dollars lp 55.01] 54.47|r 54.54)r 54.19) 54.05] 52.95) 52.85) 52.69 
average per week [lp 39.9) 39.7| 39.9} 39.8} 40.1) 3.98) 40.2) 41.2) 
1939 average=100 |] ..... 161.5] 163.3)r 164.6] 161.7] 158.5] 158.2! 160.8 
1939 average=100 || ..... 378.1] 382.1|r 382.2} 374.7] 360.0] 359.0} 353.4 
average in dollars jp 1.459) 1.452} 1.451|/r 144.8] 1 431] 1.407) 1.885) 1.354) 
average in dollars lp 59.32) 58.53/r 59.20jr 57.95| 58.19} 56.21) 56.13) 56.48) 
average per week lly 40.7| 40.3|/r 40.8} 40.0) 40.7] 40.0] 40.5) 41.7 
average in dollars |/p 1.288] 1.282} 1.272] 1.272) 1.262) 1.252] 1.242) 1.196 
average in dollars }p 50.42} 50.17] 49.68|r 50.37] 49.79] 49.49] 49.37] 48.72) 
average per week |ip 39.1] 39.1] 39.1] 39.6] 39.5} 39.5) 39.8] 40.8 
SA VerAgeunaOlars Milles [et catW |i cece | yovmnees |e sgeene, chitin 1.353) 1.260 
AVETAP CHIN GOMATS MN terete: |asciacral{ rsiaicevon [leery sacle | eerste | Comes 56.90] 53.07 
AVErAsEIperD Week wells hee or we wena gus ec) [eet ee | ieee 41.6} 41.5 
AVES PCAC OF ALS MU ee ee 00) |b exer ef essa dene | seas = ater | Soren ei [Peete 1.454) 1.395 
AVETARCMMICONATS MN Wilts cst ol Parner pI aa, lover tee | eeeereas (ES Saye 62.81] 60.94 
averagemper weekemiits ccc [css calle onsale Gael | miso, fl cereus 42.5) 42. 
average in dollars |) ..... | ..... | ..... 1.358] 1.342} 1.323] 1.318] 1.293 
average in dollars |} .....] ..... ] ..... 66.60} 66.88} 65.37] 66.21] 64.65) 
MOPS NOON eed des ercre ci Uiane ogc as cee 160.9} 161.5) 158.0} 161.2) 163.2 
average penjweek of. 7...) |\Noapraenii- a. 49.1} 49.8} 49.4 50.2) 49.5 
ee a eee TOO; 00 | Ree Clee PLOLOO Eva 1 OS.00 
average in dollars |} .....} ..... TOS .OO| Ee ves || es 105-00)... 97.80 
average in dollars |] ..... | ..... DTSZOO | peaeree leeen TTPOO nara 112.00 
8Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 
‘As of first day of month, 
pPreliminary 
13 


Percentage Change 


Latest Latest 
Month | Month 
over over 
Previous| Year 
Month! | Previous 
-1.2 2.4 
0 +1.2 
-0.5) +0.8 
0.4) 41.5 
0.6; 40.2 
0.1} +6.0 
-0.1} 40.3 
0 +1.2 
0.1) 42.3 
0 +4.4 
0.6) +0.6 
+0.7 0.6 
0.8} 44.4 
-37.5| +4.2 
-55.6) +33.3 
68.4) +20.0 
-8.9) 42.5 
-21.4) -18.5 
0 0 
0 0 
+16.7) +75.0 
-13.3} -18.8 
+0.5) +7.8 
+1.0) 44.4 
+0.5 3.2 
-].1} +0.4 
-1.0) +7.0 
+0.5| 47.8 
+1.3) +5.0 
+1.0 2.4 
+0.5) +7.7 
+0.5) 43.5 
0 4.2 
rate en +7.4 
Pc +7.2 
one ts +0.2 
herons +4.2 
eis.s +3.1 
mater 0.5 
+1.2} +5.0 
4.4) +4.0 
0.4 -1.4 
-1.4 -0.8 
0.9} +5.8 
0 +7.4 
—2.5} +5.4 
rRevised 
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Trends in Hours and Earnings 


OURLY earnings were at their thirty-second 

consecutive peak in November, 1948. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics average rose to $1.371 or 0.6 
cents above the October level. Only scattered declines 
—all under 1%—occurred among the individual in- 
dustries. In general, both the durable and nondurable 
goods groups shared in the all-manufacturing pattern. 
The tobacco and food industries reported the greatest 
rise in hourly earnings as a result of wage adjust- 
ments in their major constituents—cigarette factories 
and meat-packing plants. 

Premium payments for work performed on holidays 
were reflected in the November level of hourly earn- 
ings, since the length of the work week showed little 
change over the month. The 0.5% decline that oc- 
curred was the only over-all indication of shutdowns 
on Election Day, Armistice Day and Thanksgiving. 
The shutdowns that did prevail were concentrated in 
the heavy industries. 

Because of the drop in hours from 39.9 to 39.7—the 


lowest mark since July, 1946—the average weekly 
return fell just below the October peak. Production — 


Production Worker Employment and Weekly 
Pay: Rolls, All Manufacturing Industries 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index Numbers: 1939 Average = 100 
400 —; 


300 


200 


2 Se ae | y 
400 at | Te] 


1939 1940 194) 1942 (943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 


TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, NOVEMBER, 1948 


Source: 


Average Weekly Earnings 
(In Dollars) 


Industry Group! 


November, | October, 
1948 1948 
ALL MANUFACTURING............... 54.47 54.54r 
Durable goods..\hegiratiivs o:souin acs aks aparrere hen 58.53 59.20r 
Automobiles: sess atta erole tno an 63.78 65.50r 
Electrical machinery.................... 58.38 58.217 
Furniture and finished lumber products...| 48.46 49.197 
Tron and steel and their products......... 61.73 62.18r 
Lumber and timber basic products........ 48.29 49.61r 
Machinery, except electrical............. 61.95 62.277 
Nonferrous metals and their products.....} 58.69 59.20r 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 54.48 55.21r 
Transportation equip., except automobiles.| 61.89 62.677 
Nondurable| goods 02 en tone nen ater 50.17 49.68 
Apparel and other finished textile products.| 39.45 37.67 
Chemicals and allied products............ 57.86 57.60r 
BOod a ainiredeccioitiats Wate eaters olateta nieve "51.82 51.50r 
Leather and leather products............. 40 .'79 41.567 
Paper and allied products. . Bl feet fatsss3 56.977 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..| 67.03 | 66.507 
Products of petroleum and coal........... 70.24 70.90r 
Rubbersproductsiy.e maser eee ee 58.32 59.257 
Textile-mill prod. and other fiber manufac.| 45.13 44. 94 
Tobacco manufactures. ................. 38.37 38.78r 
NONMANUFACTURING: 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production.| 68.80 67.67 
Electric light and power utilities........... 62.57 62.42 
Private building construction.............. 71.02 71.69r 
Retail trade. 5-5) Sac eee cee seeeee 39.67 40.32 
‘Wholesale ‘trade. < cisccniesncos meee 57.60 57.547 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Average Weekly Hours 


November, || November, November, || November, | October, | November, 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
51.29 39.7 40.4 | 1.371 1.365 1.268 
54.86 40.3 40.7 1.452 1.451 1.346 
61.30 38.0 39.8 1.678 1.678 1.540 
54.32 40.4 40.6 1.446 1.448 1.339 
46 .82 40.7 41.8 1.189 1.184 1.108 
56.93 40.5 40.5 1.525 1.526 1.404 
45.30 41.6 42.2 1.161 1.167 1.074 
57.92 40.8 41.2 1.519 1.518 1.404 
54.27 40.8 41.1 1.439 1.439 1.320 
50.47 40.2 40.5 1.355 1.347 1.247 
56.42 39.2 38.6 1.579 1.575 1.462 
47.56 39.1 40.1 1.282 1.272 1.185 
37.09 35.9 36.4 1.100 1.087 1.019 
53.15 41.3 41.3 1.401 1.392 1.287 
49.90 41.4 42.5 1.251 1.233 1.173 
41.93 35.5 38.3 1.149 1.145 1.095 
52.80 42.9 43.2 1.337 1.329 1.222 
62.30 39.1 40.0 1.713 1.710 1.556 
62.54 40.1 41.2 1.754 abel ey 1.518 
57.99 38.6 39.9 1.510 1.508 1.454 
43.73 38.0 40.1 1.189 1.187 1.090 
37.67 37.8 39.4 1.016 .998 . 956 
62.94 39.6 40.9 1.734 1.716 1.554 
60.33 41.8 42.4 1.507 1.506 1.428 
64.55 86.7 36.6 1.937 1.919 1.765 
37.14 39.5 39.5 1.084 1.080 1.025 
54.70 41.3 41.4 1.385 1.381 1.314 


1Data for individual industries available in “Hours and Earnings Industry Report” popibare monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


‘Data for aggregate not available. 
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TABLE 2: 


Tndustzy Group! 


ALL MANUFACTURING......................00.. 161.5 
DTA DIEIZOGUS eet ese crs bee e eee cen 188. 


6 

EXTELOUAODSCS a! Bee feat ne src cay Sines (Sa)cia's a\siers sin § wis esesen's 193.6 
Nevinicalmachinery ye eek cas bee ee sul uee den 215.1 
Furniture and finished lumber products.............. 143.1 
Tron and steel and their products................... 166.8 
Lumber and timber basic products.................. 195.4 
Machinery, except electrical.....................085 227.9 
Nonferrous metals and their products................ 176.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products..................... 158.9 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles........ 285.7 
MMONGUTADIC POOUS tere eens ae siete kes etches es 140.3 
Apparel and other finished textile products........... 146.9 
Chemicals and allied products...................... 207.1 
Lei bpeoeclie ante ssa ae eee See e aan 152.9 
Leather and leather products....................05. 104.5 
Paper and allied products.................-.005 ay 161.7 

_ Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 184.7 
Products of petroleum and coal...............-..05. 158.9 
PRIMO DER IPLOUNCES etre ctecc cs ciascuel« Bysicie les iegie cheyecoe@sce 164.5 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. .. . 108.9 
Wobacco manufactures... 2c... ck ac petites one eee 96.5 

| NONMANUFACTURING 

Crude petroleum and natural gas production........... 114.0 
Electric light and power utilities...................... 115.5 
aterailitrade sweet | Seren eee Fs 119.4 
NV holcsnle trader tn te, Mee etc te Sainte oats 118.3 


Employment Indexes 


INDEXES OF PRODUCTION WORKER EMPLOYMENT AND WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, NOVEMBER, 1948 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1939 average=100) 


Pay roll Indexes 


November, 1948] October, 1948 |November, 1947||November, 1948] October, 1948 |November, 1947 


8 353.4 
‘ 186.8 : : 395.0 
A 190.4 5 : 395.6 
4 229.7 2 4 471.9 
3 147.1 2 9 343.0 
1 163.3 6 0 335.1 
8 178.5 7 2 429.1 
iu 230.5 9 off 459 .6 
0 178.8 Fa 2 367.3 
A 154.0 9 ral 331.2 
9 284.6 8 3 555.1 
al 140.4 ak 2 312.8 
8 141.5 4 0 304.8 
ll 204.5 2 i 416.4 
.8 150.7 oat 2 323.5 
3 114.1 3 8 252.5 
0 148.6 2 4 325.9 
8 135.4 4 6 257.2 
6 156.1 7 wl 309.5 
5 174.0 9 6 361.4 
of 111.1 9 2 288 .2 
9 96.5 5 3 216.3 


Qi1. 
187. 
216. 
Q13. 


AMIAS 


1Data for individual industries available in Beplereett and Pay Rolls Detailed Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2Data for aggregate not available. 


Gross Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In Current and 1939 Dollars 


URES woe he 


a DOLLARS 


2 
1939 40 41 42. 43 #44 45 46 47 48, 1948 


workers in the petroleum, printing, and automobile 
industries ranked highest in earnings, on both an 
hourly and weekly basis. They far exceeded the aver- 
age for all-manufacturing combined. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


Unlike the 1947 pattern, employment showed a 
pre-holiday drop in November, 1948. It was the sec- 


ond consecutive monthly decline in the last quarter of 


the year and amounted to 1.1%—the greatest down- 
ward change since April, 1948. Over the month, the 
nondurable goods industries were more noticeably af- 
fected. Only one significant increase occurred in this 
group and that was in the petroleum industry, follow- 
ing wage settlements and renewed activities in Cali- 
fornia refineries. In the year period since November, 
1947, manufacturing employment expanded 0.4%. 
The leather and electrical machinery industry groups, 
with declines of 8.4% and 6.4%, respectively, had the 
greatest restraining effect on over-all employment. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, retail trade as a 
whole showed the most significant rise. Apparel and 
general merchandise stores absorbed the greatest pro- 
portion of workers hired in November. 

Since weekly earnings remained relatively stable 
between October and November, payrolls fully re- 
flected the employment change in all manufacturing. 
The decline in this latest survey was 1.0%. Since 
November, 1947, however, the payroll index has ad- 
vanced 7.0%. With the exception of leather and 
rubber products, marked increases were reported in 
all industries during the year period. 


EvizasetH M. Case. 
Statistical Division 


Wage Increase Announcements—Dec. 15, 1948 to Jan. 15, 1949 


Note: Announcements verified by company granting increase unless otherwise specified 


Company 


Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation. | WE 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago, IIl. WE 
Galax, Va. WE 

American Enka Corporation......... WE 
Enka, N. C. 


*American Merchant Marine Institute] WE 


Atlantic Gulf Coast 


American Zinc, Lead and Smelting 
Company 


Dumas, Tex. NS) 
American Stores Company...........| WE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Angier Corporation................. WE 
Framingham, Mass. 
Armstrong Rubher Company......... WE 
West Haven, Conn. 
S 
Capital Airlines, Inc................ WE 
Washington, D. C. 
S) 
Celanese Corporation of America..... WE 
Rome, Ga. 
Central Chemical Company..........| WE 
Chicago, IIl. 
*Central Greyhound Lines, Inc....... WE 
Interstate WE 
Congoleum-Nairn...................| WE 
Kearny, N. J. 
S 
Continental Air Lines, Inc........... S 
Denver, Col. 
The Davidson Chemical Corporation. .| WE 
New Orleans, La. 
Savannah, Ga. WE 
The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing] WE 
Company 
Dayton, O. 
S 
The Martin Dennis Company........| WE 


Newark, N. J. 


of 
Worker!) Amount 


$.11 hr. 
$.10 hr. 
$.10 hr. 
$.15 hr. 


$3.50 mo. 


$.185 hr. 
$25.17mo. 
$4.00 wk. 
male 
$3.00 wk. 
female 
$.10 hr. 
$.11 hr. 


$4.50 wk. 


$.11 hr. 
$12.50 and 
$15.00 mo. 

$.12 hr. 


$.09 hr. 


$.0035 mi. 
$.10 hr. 


$.08 hr. 
minimum 
6% 


approx. 


see 
remarks 
$.08 hr. 
$.07 hr. 
$.09 hr. 


$3.50 wk. 
$.10 hr. 


minimum 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


11-1+48 


11-1+48 
12-10-48 
12-548 


12-15-48 


11-21-48 


1-1-49 
9-1-48 


11-1+8 
9-6-48 


10-17-48 


6-148 
10-148 
12-10-48 


11-29-48 


12-19-48 


9-20-48 
9-15-48 


11-1-48 
1-3+49 
11-26-48 


6-28-48 


8-1-48 
8-23-48 


Number 


Affected 


n.d. 
n.d. 


n.d. 
2,970 


860 


268 


920 
1,258 
1,800 

80 


900 
700 


3,300 
750 


40 


60 
1,400, 


approx. 


300 
approx. 
140 


76 


Previous Rate or Range 


$1.1875- 
hr. 
n.a. 
see 

remarks 


$.94 to 


$2.02 hr. 


$140 to 


$300 mo. 


n.d. 


$1.20 hr. 


n.d. 
n.d. 


n.d. 


see 
remarks 


$.87 hr. 
$.65 hr. 


n.d. 


n.a. 


$1.22 hr. 


average 


Effective 


n.d. 


8-22-48 


n.d. 
6-20-47 


n.a. 
na. 


8-3-47 
11-26-47 


n.a. 


n.d. 


8-21-47 |Meal allowance of $1 if required to work 2.5 hours” 


Remarks 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 


(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
(United Construction Workers, UMW) 
(United Textile Workers, AFL) Pa | 


Overtime rates increased from $1.125 to $1.15 hr. | 
for those earning less than $239 mo.; from $1.41 |) 
to $1.45 hr. for those earning more. Increase to! })) 
give East and Gulf Coast seamen parity with) || 
Cai Coast seamen. (Nat. Maritime Union, | 

(Marine & Shipbuilding Workers, CIO) 


(No union) y 

Employees hired on or before 6-20-47 received | 
$4.50 increase, making rate $45 wk. Employees | 
hired after 6-20-47 received $40.50 wk. 9-148 
training program instituted. Trainee starts at | 
$40.50; progresses to scale in 16 mos. (Ware- | 
house Employees Union, CIO) | 

(United Paperworkers, CIO) 


Six paid holidays. (United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
leum and Plastic Workers, CIO) 

(No union) “#} 

All employees received 3 weeks’ vacation for 15 | 
years’ or more service. _ i! 

Increased premium pay for other than day work. | 
(Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 7 

Time and one-half and double time overtime |) 
premiums. (Bro. of Railway Clerks, AF L) 

(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


Shift differential increased from 5¢ and 7¢ to 
5¢ and 10¢. Washington’s Birthday and | 
Armistice Day—paid holidays. (Int. Chemical / 
Workers’ Union, AFL) 

Drivers—Top rate 6.35¢ mile. 

Maintenance and terminal workers, to receive | 
additional two cents 5-1-49. Contract retro- 
active to 11-1-48. Improved vacation, sick- | 
leave and pension benefits. Also covers following | 
separate corporations: Cleveland Greyhound | 
Terminal and Capital Greyhound Bus Terminal } 
of N. Y. C. (Amal. Ass’n Street, Electric | 
Railway & Motor Coach Employees, AFL) ; 


Minimum increase $14 mo.; maximum $35 mo, ” 
Three weeks’ paid vacation to all employees |) 
having completed twenty years’ continuous j 
service. | 
Salaries now range from $175 to $240 mo. |/ 
depending on length of service. Previous rates |) 
ranged from $140 to $175 mo. (Air Line Stew- |} 
ards and Stewardesses Ass’n, AFL) : 
Farce Ned a He & Warehousemen’s Union, | 
I 
Two paid holidays. If worked, double time. (Int. | 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO) | 
Additional 2¢ inequity adjustment, effective | 
11-1-48, granted to 375 employees. (United | 
oor Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers, 
10 i 
(Gem City Independent Rubber Workers, Ind.) |} 


or more, overtime. (Int. Chem. Workers, AFL) | 
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Company 


*Eastern Women’s Headwear Ass’n.. . 
New York, N. Y. 


Fairmont Foods Company........... 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Flintkote Company............. 
Meridian, Miss. 
_ Florence Thread Company, Inc...... . 
' Riverside, N. J. 
General Aniline and Film Corporation, 
Ansco Plant 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
General Mills, Inc.............:.... 
Vallejo, Calif. 
Redortr Mls epsetteyn c 22... sia aitdte 
__ Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Purity Oats Plant >...) sas 
_ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mechanical Division.............. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ogden, Utah 


Godchaux Sugars, Inc............... 
Reserve, La. 


Great Lakes Carbon Corporation... .. 
Lockport, Ill. 

Groton Leatherboard Company...... 
West Groton, Mass. 

Gulf States Paper Corporation....... 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Hercules Powder Company, Inc...... 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Company... .. 
Chicago, Ill. 


International Shoe Company......... 
St. Lows, Mo. 


Johns-Manville Corporation.......... 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Type 


of 


Worker! 


WE 


WE 


WE 
WE 


WE 


WE 


Amount 


10% 


$.05 hr. 


$.13 hr. 
$.075 hr. 
$.17 hr. 


average 
$.105 hr. 
$.05 hr. 
$.13 br. 
8% 
$.105 hr. 
$.12 hr. 


3% 
$.11 hr. 


10% 


approx. 
12% 
approx. 


$.0886 hr. 
$2-$6 wk. 
$2-$4 wk. 
$2-$4 wk. 


see 
remarks 


see 
remarks 


$.10 hr. 


$.104 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


n.d. 


11-1-48 


10-1-48 
9-5-48 
8-27-48 


10-148 
12-13-48 
10-1-48 
12-1-48 
9-1-48 
6-148 


10-10-48 
11-1+48 
10-148 
11-1+48 
11-1-48 
10-3-48 
10-3-48 
11-21-48 


10-4-48 


Number 
Affected 


14,000 


250 


520 
121 
130 


228 
n.d. 

45 

43 

110 

1,000 


64 

155 
1,004 
173 
617 
10,131 
20,349 
5,702 


1,635 


Previous Rate or Range 


to 
$1.96 hr. 
n.d. 


$.70 hr. 
male basic 
$.68 hr. 
female 
basic 
$1.30 to 
$1.94 hr. 
n.d. 


n.d, 
n.d. 


$1.1777 
hr. 

$33 to 

$80 wk. 
$34 to 

$48 wk. 
$36 to 
$61 wk. 


$1.20 hr. 


11-1-47 


4-20-47 
5-447 
5-547 


12-1-47 


Remarks 


Announced 12-31-48. Three yr. no-strike con- 
tract. Employer-financed pension fund of 2% 
of payroll. Welfare and vacation funds supported 
by employers’ payments of 2%. Association 
represents 400 concerns. Identical contracts 
apply to 150 manufacturers represented by Nat. 
Ass’n of Ladies Hatters, the Millinery Mfg. of 
N. J., Inc. and approx. 100 concerns not repre- 
sented by employers’ groups. (United Hatters, 
Cap, & Millinery Workers, AFL) 

14 yrs. service—3 paid holidays yr. 4 yrs. 
service or more—6 paid holidays. (Amal. Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL) 


(Int. Woodworkers, CIO) 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
(Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 


Contract expires 8-1-49. (Amer. Fed. Grain 
Millers, AFL) 

(No union) 

Contract. expires 9-1-49. (Amer. Fed. Grain 
Millers, AFL) 

Contract expires 2-1-50. (Tech. Engineers, 
Architects & Draftsrnen, AFL) 

Contract expires 9-149. (Amer. Fed. Grain 
Millers, AFL) 

Increase in call-in pay from 4 to 8 hours. If 
worked, double time for paid holiday, instead of 
previous time and a half pay. Vacation group 
established with increased pay for those having 
over 15 years’ service. 


(United Gas, Coke-& Chemical Workers, CIO) 
(Int. Bro. Paper Workers, AFL) 


(Int. Bro. Paper Makers, AFL; Int. Bro. Pulp, 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
(No union) 


Retroactive to 7-1-48. (United Gas, Coke, and 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 
(Int. Bro. Elec. Workers, AFL) 


(Ind. union) 


(Ind. union) 

Some minor fringe, benefits: town reclassification, 
job reclassification, amounting to approx. 20¢ 
week average for 23,971 employees. 

Further changes in rates will fluctuate with BLS 
Consumers’ Price Index. First 6¢ hr. of extra 
payments frozen. Five paid holidays this con- 
tract year; 6 paid holidays thereafter. 

(United Construction Workers, UMW; Fur and 
Leather Workers, CIO; Federal Labor Union, 
AFL; Delmar Warehouse Employees Organ., 
Ind.) 

Same increase and benefits as above. (Boot & 
Shoe Workers, AFL; United Leather Workers, 
AFL) 

Reopening clause 9-30-49. Same holiday benefits 
as previous groups. (Fur and Leather Workers, 
CIO) 

One week’s vacation after 1 year, 2 weeks’ after 
3 years; formerly 1 after 1, 2 after 5; additional 
paid holiday, making total of 4. (Int. Bro. of 
Paper Makers, AFL) 
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eee 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Type! | 7S eae ee 
Ser Worker! Date Number i Mage Sais 
orker") Amount Effective Affected Rate Effective 
Laclede Gas Light Company......... WE | $.13 hr. n.d. 351 |$1.207 hr.| 7-1-47 |Retroactive to 7-1-48. Armistice Day added as 
St. Louis, Mo. a full day holiday. (United Gas, Coke & Chemi- | 
cal Workers, CIO) 4 
$.13 hr. n.d. 1,145 |$1.358 hr.| 71-47 |Retroactive to 7-1-48. Armistice Day—addi- 
tional holiday. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers, CIO) j 
S $.13 hr. n.d. 74 | $331.49 | 7-1-47 |Retroactive to 7-1-48. Armistice Day—addi- 
mo. tional holiday. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical — |) 
average Workers, CIO) 
For all; time and one-half for Sunday work; | | 
holiday pay of double time and one half. 
Lincoln Telegraph and Telephone] WE 1% 11-1-48 7104 n.d, 4-1-47 |(Communication Workers, Ind.) 
Company approx. 
Lincoln, Neb. S 1% 11-1-48 603 n.d. 4-1-47 |(Communication Workers, Ind.) ea, 
= approx. Contract signed 12-11-48. Weekly wage in- 
‘creases of $1 to $3 for female employees; $3 to 
$5 for male employees. 
Linde Air Products Company........ WE | $.15 hr. | 10-11-48 8 | $1.25 hr. | 77-48 |(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Madison, Wisc. and 
$1.48 hr. 
S  |$3.00 wk.| 9-20-48 1 | $43 wk. | 7-7-48 |(No union) ; 
Luzerne Rubber Company...........| WE | $.15 hr. | 10-25-47 166 n.d. na. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Trenton, N. J. Workers, CIO) 
*Marine Towing and Transportation| WE 12% n.d. 3,500 n.a. n.d. Announced 1-14-49. One yr. contract. Wage 
Employers’ Association rates average $1.06 hr. for deckhands, $1.49 hr. 
New York, N. Y. - for tug captains. Overtime provision: minimum 
of time and one half for half hr. when off watch 
and called for special task. (Int. Longshore-: 
men’s Ass’n, AFL) 
Masonite Corporation..............- WE | $.03 hr. | 11-1-48 2,750 | $.93 hr. | 4-1-48 |(Int. Woodworkers, CIO) 
Laurel, Miss. base : 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company...} WE |$4.54 wk.| 9-15-48 8,200 n.d. 5-48 |(Communications Workers, Ind.) 
Detroit, Mich. $3.99 wk.| 9-15-48 | 11,552 n.d. 5-48 |(Communications Workers, Ind.) 
S  |$3.65 wk.| 9-15-48 3,215 n.d. 5-48 |(No union) 
*Michigan Trucking Association...... WE | $.15 hr. n.a. 5,000 | $1.32 to n.a. Announced 12-24-48. Affects Detroit and Pontiac 
Detroit, Mich. $1.45 hr. cartage employees, including over-the-road and — 
local truck drivers. Three yr. contract open for 
consideration of wages and working conditions | 
once a yr. Current rate: $1.60 br. for drivers, | 
$1.475 hr. for checkers, $1.47 hr. for dockmen. q 
Provisions for 48 hr. week. Pay for full week | 
compulsory “‘if employee is called and reports to 
work. on 5 or 6 consectuive days, depending on | 
classification.” (Teamsters Union, AFL) 
Midvale: Cort Stto.-u. ache rae WE | $.10 hr. | 11-22-48 1,099 |$1.493 hr.| 2-18-46 | (Federal Labor Union) 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ss $.10 hr. | 11-29-48 140 |$1.572 hr.| 2-18-46 | (Federal Labor Union) 
Monsanto Chemical Company........ WE | $.105 hr. | 10-15-48 850 n.d. 10-15-47 |Three weeks’ vacation after 14 years’ service. 
Everett, Mass. Paid holidays. (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
St. Louis, Mo. WE /|$.1015 hr.| 10-18-48] 1,750 | $1.45 hr. | 12-15-47 |Three weeks’ vacation after 14 years’ service. 
average average Shift premium increased from 7.5¢ to 10¢ hr. 
Paid holiday work rate, time and a half. (Int. 
‘ Chemical Workers, AFL) 
New, York/Starteece sje: acre iS) 10% 8-1-48 185 n.d. 4-1-47 |Work week reduced from 40 to 37.5 hours. One 
New York, N. Y. approx. additional holiday—Washington’s Birthday. 
(Amer, Newspaper Guild, CIO) A 
Northern Indiana Brass Company....| WE 2.5% 12-6-48 200 n.d. n.a. {Applies to piece work rates only. (UMW, Dist. 
Elkhart, Ind. 50) 
Oliver United Filters, Inc............] WE | $.07 to 8-9-48 169 | $.78to | 12-1-46 |(Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 
Hazelton, Pa. $.15 hr. $1.30 hr. 
S $.05 to | 10-21-48 36 | $.65to | 5-1-47 | (Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 
$.07 hr. $1.35 hr. 
Pan American Airways, Inc..........] WE | $.10 br. | 1-1-49 4,400 na. 1-1-48 |Applies to mechanics and ground service employ- 
New York, N. Y. across approx. ees. Paid holidays considered time worked for 
board purpose of computing overtime. Except in 


emergency, employee to be notified 3 days in 
advance if required to work on a holiday. 
(Transport Workers Union, CIO) 
hr. | 8-16-48 354 n.d. 12-1-47 | (Int. Bro. Paper Makers, AFL) 
hr. | 8-16-48 12 n.d. 12-1-47 |(Int. Bro. Paper Makers, AFL) 
For all: time and one-half for Saturday; double 
time for Sunday. Injured employee paid for 
balance of day if injury results in lost time. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company | WE | $. 
Bristol, Pa. S) $ 
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Company 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company. . . 


National Meter Division........... 
New York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Division 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany 
New Haven, Conn. 
Shell Oil Company, Inc.............. 
New York, N. Y 


SU GTS ALU as 33 bh eels sr see ae 
Clayville and Utica, N. Y. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Standard Brands Incorporated....... 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Myron ISrOUseTses = cerca co okcyoie «acces wie os 
New York, N. Y. 


Swift & Company................-- 

Cairo, Tl. 

*Tennessee Valley Authority......... 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


ebriick WPVersiatics cl. oe cco sess 
New York, N. Y. 


United Chemical Company.......... 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 
Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc......... 
Peoria, Ill. 


Increase 
Bp 

t+) 

Date Numbei 
Worker!) Amount Effective Affected 
WE | $.10 hr. |11-5-48 400 
$.10 hr. | 11-17-48 100 

approx. 

S $.10 hr. | 12-1-48 n.d. n.d. 
WE 9% 12-13-48 | n.a. n.d. 
WE | $.08 hr. | 10-4-48 490 | $1.28 hr. 

S $.08 hr. | 10-4-48 199 n.d. 
WE | $.125 hr. | 7-3-48 3,500 n.a 

S  |$22.00mo]. 7 147 n.d. 
WE | $.08 hr. 300 n.a. 
WE | $3 wk.to 49,200 $27 to 

$6 wk. $85 wk 
WE | $.12 hr. 881 see 
remarks 

S  |$3.50 wk. n.a n.d. 
WE | $.09 hr. 100 | $.78 hr 

approx. 
WE $.08 to 10,000 n.a. 
$.10 hr. 
WE see 2,500 see 
remarks remarks | 
WE | $.09 hr. | 11-29-48 220 |$1.085 hr. 
Ss $6.50 to n.a. |$91.32 wk. 
$11.50 wk. 
WE | $.125 hr. 130 | $1.90 hr. 


Previous Rate or Range 


1-16-48 


1-16-48 


10-147 
5-17-47 
9-1-47 


7-1-47 


Remarks 


Retroactive to 10-1-48. Affects production work- 


ers. (Meter Production Workers, AFL) 

Retroactive to 10-1-48. Affects foundry workers. 
Additional 2% amounting to slightly over 2¢ hr., 
effective 4-1-49. (Int. Molders & Foundry 
Workers Union, AFL) 

(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 

(UAW, AFL) 


(United Elec. Radio & Mach. Workers, CIO) 
(No union) 


Additional holiday, making total 7. Increased 
sick pay benefits. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO; 
Int. Bro. of Elec. Workers, AFL; Boilermakers, 
AFL) 

Increases apply to: laboratory employees— 
Martinez, Calif.; office building janitors—San 
Francisco; teamsters—Honolulu. (Oil Workers 
Int. Union, CIO; Bldg. Service Employees’ 
Union, AFL; Teamsters, AFL) 

(Int. Bro. Paper Makers, AFL) 


(Communications Workers, Ind.) 


Prior rates: $1 to $1.15 hr. for females; $1.17 to 
$2.02 for male employees. Vacation pay com- 
puted on basis of average weekly hours during 
6 mos. preceeding vacation (min——40 hrs., 
max.—48 hrs.) Plant-wide seniority after 6 mos. 
instead of 1 yr. Nine paid holidays, whether or 
not they occur within scheduled workweek. 
Double time and a half for work on holidays. 
(Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, 
AFL) 

Also group hospitalization; increase in minimum 
hiring rates. (Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Union, CIO) 

(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 


Announced 12-15-48. Applies to maintenance 
and construction employees. (Tenn. Valley 
Trades & Labor Council, AFL) 

Increase $1.75 a day to coal drivers and $2.25 a 
day to oil truck drivers bringing rates to $14 a 
day. Oil drivers granted night work differential 
of $1 a day. Coal drivers to receive time and a 
half for overtime. Prior rates $12.25 a day for 
coal drivers; $11.75 a day for oil drivers. Also: 
welfare fund paid by company providing hos- 
pitalization; week’s vacation for 90 days work 
instead of 100; 2 weeks’ for 125 days or more; 
insurance benefits and new holiday pay rates. 
(Int. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 

Shift differential increased from 5¢ and 7¢ hr.*to 
5¢ and 10¢ hr. Washington’s Birthday and 
Armistice Day paid holidays. (Int. Chemical 
Workers’ Union, AFL) 

(Commercial Telegraphers Union, AFL) 


Three days’ leave of absence with pay to attend 
funeral of member of immediate family. (12 
AFL affiliates) 


fe dogdy of by wea WE, wage earner; S, salaried e Sy he 
sree cen reports—information not ve 
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Closed Shop 


(Continued from page 52) 


abuse was not practiced. The danger, as I see it, is in the 
fact that there are so many men occupying official posi- 
tions in the ‘new labor movement’ who do not know 
what it is all about and have no sense of responsibility. 
Because of this I hesitate to favor the closed shop. If 
labor organizations were conducted as business institu- 
tions, as I insisted they should be during my many years 
of active leadership therein, I would give more favor to 
the proposal. On the contrary, if strict seniority, regard- 
less of ability, checkoff, and the usurption of the power 
of the management is to be the aim of the officers of the 
union, which seems to be the aim of the leaders, then I 
must oppose it.” 


Demonstrated Advantages 


How do the theoretical advantages of the closed 
shop work out in practice? 

The closed shop restricts employees to membership 
in one union, thereby eliminating litigation, strife, and 
government interference; places the union in a better 
position to keep its agreements; eliminates coercion 
of employees; gives the employer the help of the 
international union officers, if necessary; gives em- 
ployees greater feeling of responsibility and interest 
in their jobs because they feel they have something 
to say about their conditions of work; stabilizes wages; 
assures a supply of reasonably competent employees; 
makes it possible to hold the union responsible for the 
actions of its members, while with the open shop it 
cannot be held responsible. 

Apparently many of the theoretical advantages 
suggested as conceivably resulting from the closed 
shop have been realized. It is significant, however, 
that even when management is satisfied that the 
closed shop has worked out advantageously from its 
point of view, it usually concedes, and mentions spe- 
cifically, that such an agreement constitutes an inva- 
sion of the individual worker’s liberty of decision with 
regard to membership or nonmembership in a labor 
organization. The case for the closed shop from the 
management angle is best summed up by the presi- 
dent of a company employing nearly 2,000 workers: 


“There is little doubt in our minds that a closed shop 
reduces or eliminates strained relations among groups of 
employees, intraplant hatreds and strife, which are very 
detrimental to management and earnings. It also avoids 
invasion by other union groups or competition between 
different unions in the same plant. Centralized respon- 
sible leadership in a national and experienced union has 
resulted in improved discipline, higher efficiency, and 
spirit of cooperation. The union undoubtedly appreciated 
receiving the closed shop and has encouraged a spirit of 
interest in the success of our business. The union is able 
to insure uninterrupted operations—our contract calls 


for no strikes—and it can handle men who would other- 
wise be chronic trouble makers. Collective bargaining is 
more orderly since we are dealing with only one group, 
with which we can deal at arm’s length. We feel and we 
believe that many of our thinking workers feel that the 
closed shop is the best workable solution in the present 
situation under which government virtually condones 
coercion by labor leaders or fervid groups. Under present 
conditions we would not want to change back to the con- 
stant strife and bickering incident to the open shop. We — 
have not been arbitrarily dealt with since we agreed to 
the closed shop.” 


Theoretical Disadvantages 


The most frequently reiterated objection to the 
closed shop is that it arbitrarily interferes with the 
worker’s freedom of decision and forces him to join 
a labor organization and be subservient to it if he is 
to hold his job. An executive in a midwestern com- 
pany presents this point of view clearly: 


“We are opposed to the closed shop as being intolerant 
and contrary to American principles. By consenting to it 
we become a party to forcing workmen to subscribe to 
principles of intolerance as a condition of employment. | 
We believe that membership or nonmembership in any 
union or other affiliation should not be required as a con- — 
dition of employment in our plants. We do not believe 
that we nor the unions can long force anything but a lip 
service to an organization which the employee has been 
forced to join. No movement, religious, industrial, — 
fraternal, or any other, can long endure unless it is based | 
on fair, just and right practices. History proves this. — 
Why be a party to the intolerance you condemn in 
others?” 


This aspect of the closed shop is condemned with 
varying degrees of vehemence. Condemnation, in | 
turn, is often attributed to management’s opposition 
to unionization. That it cannot be dismissed as 
merely a cloak for the employer’s own aversion to 
having a strong union in his plant is indicated by the 
testimony of many executives, who are otherwise well 
satisfied with their experience with the closed shop, — 
that this curtailment of the worker’s liberty of deci- — 
sion constitutes a serious indictment against it. 

Executives contend that the closed shop not only 
forces all employees to join the union, but that it 
automatically perpetuates the union whether or not 
the employees want it perpetuated. Any rebellion 
within the ranks can be quickly quelled by the threat 
of suspension or expulsion from the union, which, as 
one executive expressed it, is “an economic sentence 
of death” since it means automatic loss of the work- 
er’s job. Thus, presumably the union leadership can 
remain supreme over its subjects, levying tribute on 
them and punishing any attempts to win freedom 
from the yoke. Whether this power is exercised by a 
benevolent or by a vicious autocracy depends on the 
caliber of the union officers, but unquestionably there 
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is ample opportunity for serious abuse of power, par- 
ticularly in collusion with unscrupulous employers. 

The closed shop gives the union leadership the 
power to control the local labor market to its own 
advantage and against the interest of both employers 
and many employees. By restricting membership in 
the union it can debar nonmembers from work. It 
thus creates a labor monopoly that enables it to force 
wages constantly higher, while those who, under a 
free economic system, would provide the protection 
against uneconomic wage raising are prevented from 
competing for work. That this is not a fanciful or far- 
fetched argument has been amply demonstrated, 
notably in some of the building construction trades. 

This places the young worker, as well as the ma- 
ture and experienced worker from a different section, 
under a heavy disadvantage in attempting to secure 
_ work. Admission to the union must first be secured. 
Those having the power to accept or reject applica- 
tions for membership can thus exercise dictatorial 
power over an individual’s opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing. Moreover, these union authorities are often sub- 
jected to strong temptation to use this power for their 
financial advantage, as has been brought out in crimi- 
nal actions against some union officials. 

A theoretical objection to the closed shop that was 
frequently mentioned is its effect on discipline within 
the organization. The men, it is claimed, would look 
primarily to their union officers, rather than to their 
supervisors and management. The favor of the union 
rather than the approval of their superiors would 
seem to offer them greatest protection in their jobs. 
Instead of any incentive for individuals to excel, there 
would be pressure to maintain an average or sub- 
average rate of output. The closed shop, therefore, 
would destroy the close and friendly relations between 
management and working force. Ambition and desire 
to advance would be throttled because the union 
would insist on promotion by seniority rather than 
by merit. In time the working force would be pre- 
dominantly composed of those who were slavishly 
obedient to the wishes of the labor leaders. The inde- 
pendent, ambitious, and therefore the potentially 
valuable, employee would go elsewhere. 

According to some executives, management abro- 
gates its right and responsibility to manage the com- 
pany property and decide its operating policies by 
granting the closed shop. The union, with no invest- 
ment in the company and no responsibility for its 
success, could effectively checkmate management’s 
efforts to achieve certain results. It can back up its 
demands for higher wages by shutting down the plant. 
By constantly forcing higher wage rates it can add 
to manufacturing costs and perhaps eventually de- 
stroy the company’s competitive position. While this, 
of course, would be short-sighted policy, it is believed 
that many labor leaders are not intelligent or respon- 


sible enough to know when a wage demand is justified 
on economic grounds and when it is not. Manage- 
ment would no longer be able to decide who should 
or should not be on its pay roll. It must accept the 
union’s candidates so long as they are reasonably 
competent. 

It was further brought out that the closed shop can 
not only hamstring the employer in managing his 
business but it can also levy tribute on the public. It 
is becoming more generally understood now that it is 
the customer, not the company, that finances wage 
increases in most instances. If, through union domi- 
nation, wages and costs are forced up arbitrarily to 
unnecessary and uneconomic levels, it will be the 
public that must either pay the excessive prices, or, 
by withholding its patronage, eventually put the com- 
pany out of business. Even if that extreme situation 
does not develop, the public will pay the price of “the 
rigidities of the closed shop,” as it is expressed by one 
executive, because the savings resulting from the more 
efficient operation, which come from initiative and 
competition for advancement, and which normally 
would be passed on to the public in lower prices, 
would not materialize. 

In concluding the presentation of the theoretical 
disadvantages of the closed shop, the following state- 
ment is quoted as representing the viewpoint of many 


companies now operating under the open-shop ar- 
rangement: 


“In the first place, ours is a highly specialized industry 
requiring specialized machine operators which the union 
could not furnish. We design and assemble our own ma- 
chines and must train our operators to operate these 
machines. We could not train our own operators under 
the usual union agreement, could not operate at a profit 
under restrictions imposed by closed-shop agreements. 
We could not be assured of even normal production under 
a union contract, could not offer wage incentives to 
encourage production, could not maintain the present 
high employee morale or the present high standard of 
personnel, and could not operate as a partnership of 
employers and employees, as we do now. Our code of 
principles, our organization spirit, our mutual objectives, 
our system of advancement, everything which tends to 
make our organization what it is today and what it 
stands for would be ended when employers and employees 
were aligned on opposite sides, each striving to maintain 
the ascendancy over the other.” 


Demonstrated Disadvantages 


Opponents of the closed-shop principle who are 
operating under open-shop conditions have stated 
some serious objections to working under this arrange- 
ment. Are these objections substantiated by execu- 
tives with closed-shop experience? 

Several of them are specifically mentioned in the 
replies of executives of closed-shop plants as being 
distinct drawbacks to satisfactory operation on this 
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basis. The most frequently cited objection is the 
feeling that in signing a closed-shop agreement man- 
agement has committed an injustice to its employees. 
It has not only made membership in a labor organi- 
zation a condition of employment at the moment, 
often against the wishes of a larger or smaller minor- 
ity of employees, but it has made it practically impos- 
sible for its employees ever to change their minds and 
withdraw from the union if they should wish to do so. 

Acceptance of the closed shop by management in 
the face of this realization is justified either on the 
ground that it will work out to the advantage of 
employees in the long run by giving them union pro- 
tection and by assuring them higher annual earnings 
through the elimination of work stoppages, or else 
on the ground that the closed shop had practically 
become a necessity because of operating conditions. 

For example, two companies that perform their 
own erection work in various states constantly en- 
countered interference and resistance to the presence 
of their employees in other plants until their union 
status was definitely established. In another case the 
closed shop was required as a condition for using the 
union label, which was found necessary to avoid a 
boycott of the product. 

Among the advantages experienced from closed- 
shop operation mentioned above was a greater feeling 
of responsibility and interest of employees in their 
jobs because they felt they had something to say 
about determining their conditions of work. In three 
times as many companies, however, the opposite effect 
was observed—that the employees, feeling that they 
are protected in their jobs by the union, do not give 
their best efforts. Moreover, inflexible seniority regu- 
lations retain the inefficient and prevent improving 
the caliber of the working force. The result is reduced 
output. 

Dissatisfaction is expressed with the attitude of 
union officials. They are accused of being arbitrary 
both toward management and toward their own 
members. Much time is wasted in negotiations over 
trifling matters. The management is always at a dis- 
advantage because of the threat of a strike that is 
always dangled before its eyes by union spokesmen— 
a threat that under a closed-shop agreement can be 
made completely effective. One executive states the 
case as he sees it in the following words: 


“The writer was a superintendent of coal mines for a 
number of years and went through in that industry what 
we are going through today in the machine industry. 
The unions unquestionably did help the miners in the 
mining industry, but since they got the closed shop and 
checkoff the union became more or less a racket for 
the leaders, and the initiative and ambition of such mem- 
bers of the union as had these qualities were killed. 


“The idea was educated into the union membership that 
the objective to be obtained was less and less hours 


of work and more and more increases in pay. It seems as 
if competition in the union is of the utmost importance in 
keeping the union on a sound and reasonable operating 
basis. 

“There is no more reason for making all the men belong 
to a union whether they wish to or not than there is for 
making all the citizens of the country become Democrats 
because the Democratic party is in power by reason of 
having the majority of votes. The open shop, in the 
writer’s estimation, is essential if we are going to have 
the best labor situation, both from the employers’ stand- 
point and from the employees’ standpoint.” 


Another executive with closed-shop experience 
sums up his conclusions as follows: 


“Past experience under a closed-shop contract did not 
disclose any advantages from a plant operating stand- 
point nor, in our opinion, from the viewpoint of the 
worker. 

“The closed shop trespasses upon the rights of manage- 
ment in that it leads to the belief on the part of labor 
that it permits many privileges with which management 
cannot agree and which in turn result in much misunder- 
standing. It denies the rights of men to work where they 
desire and according to the dictates of their own best 
judgment. Through the control of production it regi- 
ments the worker so that initiative and ability count for 
nothing, and little chance is afforded the individual to 
strive for advancement and economic security through 
efficient and meritorious service. It requires the employer 
to discharge those who do not become members and those 
who do not pay their dues, regardless of ability and 
workmanship. It affords the possibility that a member 
will lose his job through expulsion from the union for 
some misstep which might be traced to the worker’s 
refusal to abide by the dictates of the union officers. 

“Through a closed-shop contract the union expects the 
employer to aid in union organization and to hold its 
members when it should be the function of a union to 
secure and retain its own members. It usurps the pre- 
rogative of the employer to say who shall and who shall 
not work for him by refusing to accept certain workers 
as members and by limiting the amount of work pro- 
duced and the method of production.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of a limited sample, the evidence with 
regard to the effect of the closed shop on efficiency nf 
operation is not conclusive. It does not permit of a 
definite statement that, in general, in plants that have 
had experience with the closed shop it is either pre- 
ponderantly a success or a failure. Its success ap- 
parently depends on circumstances, and when this is 
the case, the key to success or failure is usually to be 
found not in the principle involved but in the manner 
of its application. 


Operating Efficiency 


For obvious reasons few companies accept the 
closed shop willingly and spontaneously. Its adoption 
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is usually the result of compulsion of one kind or 
another: an attempt to achieve some kind of harmony 
in the working force, a yielding to the superior 
strength of the union, or as a practical necessity to 
avoid complications in disposing of the product or 
service. Therefore, a management is usually prepared 
in advance to find the closed-shop arrangement un- 
satisfactory and detrimental to the best interests of 
the company. 

If, under such circumstances, the management 
eventually finds definite advantages in operating un- 
der a closed-shop agreement, the result must be re- 
garded as a considerable triumph for the closed-shop 
principle. This is apparently what has occurred in 
some of the companies covered, and suggests that in 
such cases both management and union leaders have 
tried conscientiously to make the arrangement work 


_ satisfactorily. It suggests further that only under 


such circumstances can it work satisfactorily from 
the viewpoint of both parties. 

Successful operation of the closed shop seems to 
call for certain definite attitudes by both parties. The 
management must deal openly and aboveboard with 
the union and not attempt directly or indirectly to 
undermine its position in the eyes of its members. It 
must deal frankly and reasonably both in matters of 
routine grievances and in the broader negotiations 
covering wages and working conditions. It must instil 
in the minds of its foremen that the union is the rec- 


ognized representative of the employees and that the 


supervisory force must not only avoid creating un- 
necessary issues but must try to settle minor difficul- 
ties that arise quickly and fairly to all concerned. It 
must keep its engagements scrupulously, and, if a 
difficulty arises, not assume too quickly that the 
union has willfully violated its agreement. 

The union, on the other hand, must assume respon- 
sibility for its members and subject them to sufficient 
discipline to be able to answer for their actions. It 
must not attempt in any way to destroy the proper 
authority of foremen and operating executives over 
the men under their supervision. It must not permit 
its members to get the idea that the closed shop per- 
mits any relaxation in standards of performance. It 
must see to it that candidates nominated for vacan- 
cies in the working force make capable and desirable 
employees. It must require of its members the same 
scrupulous observance of the terms of the union agree- 
ment that it expects of the management. It must be 
statesmanlike and farsighted, and gear its financial 
demands on the management to the practical possi- 
bilities of the company’s competitive position. On 
both sides there must be tolerance and a fair-minded 
give-and-take attitude, and a determination to ex- 
haust all peaceful methods of settling differences be- 
fore resorting to sterner methods. 


Mutual satisfaction with the closed shop from an 
operating standpoint places heavy responsibilities on 
both parties. It is doubtful if such conditions can be 
met on any large scale today. Most managements 
that are dealing with unions have been doing so too 
short a time to accept this arrangement as sufficiently 
satisfactory to commit themselves to it permanently 
with any willingness or genuine desire to have it suc- 
ceed. Many unions, particularly those of recent 
origin, have as yet failed to convince industrial man- 
agement that they are responsible, that they can 
control their members, that they have a sufficiently 
realistic viewpoint, or that they are sincere in their 
intention to accept the obligations as well as the bene- 
fits which are inherent in a closed-shop agreement. 


Employee’s Status 


There remains the question of the individual em- 
ployee’s status under the closed shop. Considerable 
legislation, federal and state, has been enacted in 
recent years which purports to clothe the worker with 
the right to determine how and by whom he shall be 
represented in his dealings with the employer. How- 
ever, close scrutiny of the National Labor Relations 
Act, for example, reveals that while the employer is 
forbidden to coerce the employee in any way with 
regard to his choice of representation, no such re- 
straint is placed on a majority of the worker’s fellow 
employees who can, with the approval of the em- 
ployer, establish a closed shop and thus force all who 
would retain their jobs to become members of the 
union. Undoubtedly the closed shop is legal. But is 
it ethical? 

There is a widespread conviction that the closed 
shop infringes the right of the individual to decide 
the matter of union affiliation for himself. He is con- 
fronted with a Hobson’s choice of joining the union 
or losing his job. No matter how well a closed-shop 
arrangement may work out in a particular case, the 
feeling persists that it violates an inherent right of 
American citizens, although no more so than the 
former deprivation by some employers of the right of 
their employees to join a union if they wished to 
do so. 

The position of organized labor is that this objec- 
tion is more theoretical than real, that the local union 
cannot fulfil its destiny as a genuine collective bar- 
gaining agency until it is supported by, and speaks 
for, the entire group of eligible members, that in 
reality the closed shop makes possible the really 
democratic process in collective bargaining. This view- 
point is well stated by Harold J. Ruttenberg, [then] 
research director of the Steelworkers Organizing 
Committee:1 


1H. J. Ruttenberg, “The Strategy of Industrial Peace,’ Harvard 
Business Review, Winter Number, 1939. He was formerly research 
director of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO. He is now 
executive vice president of the Portsmith Steel Corporation. 
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“When we elect our Congressman, the victorious candi- 
date represents the voters of all political parties in his 
district; the several minorities are unrepresented in Con- 
gress, and the majority party is represented exclusively. 
Secondly, the city taxpayer who votes against the vic- 
torious candidate for Mayor, whose program advocates 
increased taxes to build a new city hospital, must pay the 
additional taxes to erect the hospital. Essentially these 
democratic ideas must be accepted by unions and em- 
ployers alike before collective bargaining works smoothly 
and constructively. Unions advocate these ideas as a 
basic part of their program, but employers, almost uni- 
versally, derisively cast the epithets ‘closed shop’ and 
‘checkoff’ at them. 


“When these ideas are applied to union-employer rela- 
tions they operate, with some variations, as they do in a 
political democracy. The union elected by a majority of 
the workers in any one plant represents them all. The 
minorities, as in any one Congressional district, are un- 
represented. The majority union bargains with the 
employer for all workers, and the minority is required to 
abide by the conditions of employment favored by the 
majority; as, for instance, Republicans must obey laws 
passed by a Democratic administration. 


“Police powers or disciplinary powers are vested in the 
union in direct proportion with the amount of respon- 
sibilities it assumes. The union assumes the responsibil- 
ity to see that no stoppages of work occur, that all work- 
ers adhere to the contract machinery to settle grievances 
peacefully, and that wages generally are pegged for the 
life of the contract. To fulfil these responsibilities the 
union must have sufficient authority to discipline those 
workers who, for example, may stop work in violation of 
the contract. Because supreme power is divided between 
the employer and the union, the majority rule principle 
operates differently from the way it does in a political 
democracy where supreme power is vested in one agency, 
the government. For example, if the Democrats are 
elected, Republicans don’t have to join the Democratic 
party, because the state or government has the supreme 
power to enforce the laws passed by the Democrats. But 
it is necessary for the minority nonmembers to join the 
union or else the majority, through the union, lacks the 
power to see that the minority abide by there rules. An 
illustration: Nine hundred of 1,000 workers vote for 
Union No. 1. One hundred vote against it and do not 
jom. If the minority of 100 nonmembers stop work and 
happen to be in a key department, the entire 1,000 are 
affected. The employer holds the union responsible for 
enforcement of the contract, but it [the union] cannot 
discipline nonmembers since its authority is confined to 
members. 


“All the workers are bound by the union-employer con- 
tract. The wage increases, shorter hours, and other bene- 
fits secured by the majority are enjoyed likewise by the 
minority. The union has to pay hall rent, postage, griev- 
ance commiteemen for lost time, and other expenses. 
To meet these obligations every member must pay the 
taxes (union dues) levied by and for the support of the 
union. All the workers derive equal benefits from the 
union, and therefore they must all share equally in pay- 
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ing the cost of its upkeep. Every plant, like every city, 


has that recalcitrant minority that has to be compelled 
to meet its obligations.” 


This again leads to the question of the caliber of 
union leadership. If that leadership is of a high order, 
then the requirement of membership in the union as 
a condition of employment is, in effect, asking the 
employee to conform to an arrangement that is ex- 
pected to standardize and simplify employer-employee 
relations. If the union leadership is not of a high 
order, it is compelling the employee to make regular — 
payments to an organization with which he may be ; 
completely out of sympathy, for the privilege of hold- 
ing a job. There are undoubtedly unions that can 
make of the closed shop an instrumentality for more 
frictionless industrial relations. There are other 
unions, and most industrial executives, at least, be- 
lieve that they greatly outnumber the first group, in 
which the closed shop is sought for the power which 
it confers, rather than for the opportunity for con- 
structive and farsighted service to the worker that — 
it makes possible. 

There is no questioning the fact that an overwhelm- — 
ing majority of executives who determine the policies 
of their companies are strongly opposed to the closed- | 
shop principle. This attitude results partly from 
traditional antipathy toward labor unionism, partly — 
from the conviction that there is no need of a third 
party in employer-employee dealings, and partly from — 
the belief that the closed shop would be used only as 
a weapon with which to force economic concessions 
from employers without regard to their justification. 
It is true that a union which desires to do so can 
undoubtedly accomplish more in the direction of — 
labor-management cooperation under the closed shop 
than when it does not possess this status. Yet it 
seems clear that management generally will not be at 
all receptive to requests for the closed shop until the 
unions have demonstrated more convincingly, and on 
a much wider scale than at present, that they are 
qualified and willing to accept the obligations as well 
as the advantages of such a status. j 


Matinee Idol Murray 


Old friends blinked and looked again when CIO President 
Phil Murray showed up on Japanese movie screens rattling 
off well-polished Japanese phrases without even a trace of 
his Scottish burr. It was all part of the United Steelworkers 
of America’s film about union members at college summer 
schools (part of the USA-CIO’s educational program) that 
Army occupation officials saw and liked. They bought 
prints of the film, dubbed in Japanese voices, and are show- 
ing it to Japanese trade union members—The Sun (Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Council, CIO.) 
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Vacation Practices 


(Continued from page 55) 


ployed.” (Midwestern leather products company and Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, CIO.) 


For salaried employees covered by white collar con- 
tracts, the problem of computing vacation pay is a 
relatively easy one. Most typically, the contract 
grants the employee his vacation at his “regular 
weekly rate” or at his regular hourly rate times the 
number of hours in his regularly scheduled work week. 
As can be noted in Table 5, 48.9% of the white collar 
contracts (which compares with only 11% of the pro- 
duction worker contracts) do not contain clauses 
specifying the method by which vacation pay is to be 
computed. 

In these contracts, provision is made only for 
one or two weeks’ vacation “with pay.” However, 
it can be reasonably assumed that, in most of these 
instances, the white collar employee is receiving vaca- 
tion pay computed on the basis of his regular weekly 
salary at the time the vacation is taken. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


An alternative method of computing an employee’s 
vacation pay is to multiply his regular (or average) 
weekly hours by his average hourly earnings over a 
specified period. The base period used to compute his 
average hourly rate varies widely. (See Table 5.) 
The most commonly designated period, however, in 
the contracts analyzed is one year. Several clauses 
which illustrate some of the variations in this cate- 
gory of vacation pay computation follow: 


Clause 6. “Pay for a vacation week for each employee 
shall be based upon his average hourly earnings for the 
Social Security quarter immediately preceding the vaca- 
tion, but in no event shall the multiplier be less than 
forty hours or more than forty-eight hours.” (Eastern 
rubber company and United Rubber Workers, CIO.) 


Clause 7. “The number of hours for which an employee 
shall be paid for each week of vacation shall be the aver- 
age number of hours worked by him per week during 
the period of thirteen calendar weeks preceding June 1 of 
such year with a minimum allowance of forty hours. 

__ “An employee who shall be granted a vacation shall be 
paid at the rate of the sum of his average regular hourly 
rate of pay and the average rate of any shift bonus which 
he should have received during the two pay periods im- 
mediately preceding his vacation.” (Eastern instrument 
company and an independent union.) 

Clause 8. “The basis of computation of such vacation 
pay will be the number of hours times the average 
straight-time hourly earnings for the employee in a four- 
week period of the preceding May.” (Eastern metal parts 
company and the International Association of Machinists, 


independent.) 
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Clause 9. “The vacation pay is to be computed by tak- 
ing average hourly earnings, exclusive of overtime for 
the month of May, multiplied by forty for those entitled 
to one week’s vacation, and by eighty for those entitled 
to two weeks’ vacation.” (Eastern textile company and 
the United Textile Workers, AFL.) 


Percentage of Annual Earnings 


A third major method used to compute the vaca- 
tion pay of a production worker is to base it upon a 
percentage of his earnings during the computation 
year. In general, companies using the percentage 
method subscribe to the theory that vacation benefits 
are earned by the employee during the year. Payment 
of these benefits is postponed until the vacation is 
actually taken. Thus, the amount of vacation pay 
awarded should reflect on a percentage basis what the 
man has earned during the year. (A worker regularly 
employed throughout the year will earn approxi- 
mately 2% of his annual earnings in a week’s time.) 

The percentage method is endorsed by some com- 
panies which feel that it reduces or eliminates the 
problem of what to do when a man has had a con- 
siderable number of absences during the vacation 
computation period. Some companies have been 
obliged to develop elaborate schemes whereby ab- 
sences, over and above varying lengths, reduce the 
individual’s vacation allowance. However, subscrib- 
ers to the percentage method of vacation pay compu- 
tation feel that this method obviates such formulas. 
If a man has been absent for certain reasons during 
the year, his earnings are less. Therefore, his vacation 
pay, which is a percentage of those earnings, will 
accordingly be less. (Eighteen per cent of the con- 
tracts analyzed used the percentage method.) 

In some instances, a percentage is taken of a man’s 
gross earnings. This would include his overtime and 
shift premiums. In other cases, the percentage is 
taken only of his straight-time earnings. Several 
clauses which illustrate these methods follow: 


Clause 10. “Pay for the first week of vacation granted 
shall be equal to 2% of the employee’s straight-time 
hourly earnings during the twelve months preceding.” 
(Midwest lumber company and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, AFL.) 


Clause 11. “The company agrees to give a one-week 
vacation with pay to all employees who shall have worked 
for the company for ninety days or longer during the 
twelve-month period ending May 1 and who are on the 
payroll when the vacation period starts. The amount of 
the vacation pay shall be equal to 2% of the earnings of 
each employee for the period of fifty-two weeks ending 
May 1, but not including company-paid insurance or 
voluntary company bonuses, if any.” (Southern textile 
company and Textile Workers of America, CIO.) 


Clause 12. “Vacation pay should be equal to 2% of 
the total wages paid by the company to the employee 
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during the twelve-month period ending on such June 1.” 
(New England textile company and United Textile Work- 
ers, AFL.) 


Clause 13. “All employees with one year’s continuous 
service shall receive one week’s vacation with pay which 
shall be equal to 2% of their earnings for the twelve 
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premium pay for hours worked at. overtime.” (New Eng- 
land paper company and the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, AFL.) 


Clause 14. “One week’s vacation pay will be 2% of 
total earnings for the prior fiscal year ending December 
31.” (Eastern glass company and American Flint Glass 


months preceding July 1, exclusive of special bonuses and Workers’ Umion, AFL.) 


TABLE 3: MINIMUM SERVICE REQUIREMENTS AND VACATION ALLOWANCES IN 192 CONTRACTS 


White Collar 
Contracts 


Production Worker Contracts 


Policy Total 
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TABLE 4: MAXIMUM SERVICE REQUIREMENTS AND VACATION ALLOWANCES IN 192 CONTRACTS 


White Collar Production Worker Contracts 


Contracts 
Pact Total Total 
No. % No % 
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aThese companies grant one week maximum in time, but grant two weeks’ pay after five years. 
e company grants two weeks’ maximum in time, but grants three weeks’ pay after twenty-five years. i ‘ 
cOne company grants two weeks’ maximum in time, but increases pay at completion of ten and fifteen years’ service. 
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The vacation clauses of a large majority of union 
contracts usually specify that an employee shall re- 
ceive his vacation after a year of continuous service. 
Some employers, however, when facing the question 
of computing vacation pay feel that some more 
specific minimum work requirement should be met 
in order to establish the employees’ right to a paid 
vacation. They question whether the employee whose 


continuity on the payroll is kept intact even though 


he has been absent for a number of reasons, should be 
granted the same vacation benefits as the employee 


forty-seven white collar contracts, only 12.6% make 
such provision. These variations in minimum work re- 
quirements are summarized in Table 6. The most 
popular method is to express the work requirement in 
terms of hours per year. In most cases failure to meet 
these requirements results in loss of vacation rights. 
In others, vacation rights are reduced on a sliding- 
scale basis. Variations in specifying minimum work 
requirements are illustrated in the following clauses. 


Clause 15. “Each employee who shall have seniority 


of one year but less than five years on April 30, 1949, or 
1950 as the case may be, and who shall have worked not 
less than two thirds of the working days during the 
twelve calendar months preceding May 1, 1949, or 1950, 
as the case may be, shall be entitled to receive a vacation 
of one week.” (Midwestern automobile manufacturer and 
United Automobile Workers, CIO.) 


Clause 16. “Each employee who has been on the pay- 
roll for one year as of May 31, 1949, and who has worked 
in at least forty-eight weeks in the preceding year shall 
be granted one week of vacation with pay.” (Midwest 
lumber company and United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, AFL.) 


whose attendance has been regular throughout the 
year. 
To meet this problem, some companies have 
_ adopted the percentage-of-earnings method for com- 
_ puting vacation pay. Others, however, in addition 
_ to merely requiring a year of continuous service, also 
require the employee to perform a specified amount 
of work during the year in order to establish his vaca- 
tion eligibility. This minimum may be expressed in 
terms of pay periods, weeks, days, or hours. Of the 
145 production worker contracts analyzed, 36.6% 
provide specific minimum work requirements. Of the 


TABLE 5: COMPUTING VACATION PAY 


Production Worker Contracts 


Policy 
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TABLE 6: DEFINING MINIMUM SERVICE IN DETERMINING VACATION ELIGIBILITY 


White Collar 
Contracts 


Policy Total 


No clause defining minimum service as other than “‘con- 
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Clause 17. “Employees shall be granted vacations pro- 
vided that in any such year an employee must have 
received thirteen pay checks for thirteen pay periods 
during the period of one year prior to June 1. A pay 
period shall mean a two-week period.” (Midwestern 
leather products company and Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, CIO.) 


Clause 18. “No employee shall be eligible for a vacation 
unless he shall have worked 1,500 hours during the twelve 
months prior to October 1, or to his vacation date if 
earlier.” (Midwestern paper manufacturers and United 
Paper Workers of America, CIO.) 


What happens to the employee who has had ab- 
sences during the year for such reasons as illness, 
accident, and authorized leaves of absence? Is his 


vacation allowance reduced because of these absences? 
In 34.5% of the production contracts and 29.8% of 
the white collar contracts, specific provision is made 
for the effect of absences on vacation eligibility re- 
quirements. 

In general, absences can be tied into vacation eligi- 


bility in one of three ways. (See Table 7.) First, the 


minimum work requirement can be absolutely rigid. 
If an employee is required to work 900 hours during 
the year, he must do just that. If absences for illness, 
accident, or other reasons prevent him from meeting 
this hour requirement, his vacation is either reduced 
or completely withheld. This method is followed in 
thirteen, or 9.0%, of the production worker contracts 
analyzed, and in 4.3% of the white collar contracts. 
A clause illustrating this point follows: 
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Clause 19. “The time that an employee may be on leave 
of absence or may be laid off or may have his name on 
the waiting list shall not count as time served toward 
earning a vacation, but such time shall not be deemed 
to have broken the continuity of the employee’s service 
with the company. The year of continuous service shall 
be figured individually for each employee according to 
his personal record with the company and upon his com- 
pletion of the required amount of service, his right to a 
vacation shall become absolute and he shall have the 
right to take such vacation at such time thereafter as 
may be mutually satisfactory to the company and him- 
self.” (Southern chemical company and United Pulver- 
izing and Processing Union, CIO.) 


Secondly, a certain number of days’ absence may 
be permitted before vacation eligibility is affected. 
This method appears sometimes in those contracts 
where only a “continuous service” eligibility require- 
ment is specified. In those contracts where minimum 
work requirements are more clearly spelled out, a 
certain number of days or hours of absence may be 
counted as hours worked when computing the speci- 
fied minimum. This second method appears in 17.9% 
‘of the production contracts analyzed and in 12.8% 
of the white collar contracts. Clauses illustrating this 
point follow: 


Clause 20. “For the purpose of determining continuity 
of employment for vacation eligibility, it is agreed that 
the continuity of an employee’s employment should be 
deemed broken by layoff or lack of work or absence for 
sickness or any other reason exceeding six months in the 


aggregate during any twelve month period.” (New Eng- 
land textile company and United Textile Workers, AFL.) 


Clause 21. “Any employee who is absent from work 
due to injury or sickness shall continue to accumulate va- 
cation time during such absence for a period not to ex- 
ceed six months. No vacation time shall be accrued 
during leave of absence or layoff.” (Midwestern public 
utility and International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL.) 


Clause 22. “Employees who work during part of the 
vacation year but whose vacation pay is affected be- 
cause of time lost due to compensable injury or illness, 
will be credited for such lost time at the average earnings 
for that part of the vacation year worked for the pur- 
pose of computing vacation pay except that no employee 
will be given such credit for more than twenty-six of the 
fifty-two payroll periods.” (Eastern metal parts company 
and the International Association of Machinists, inde- 
pendent.) 


Clause 23. “Employees not eligible: 


(a) Employees who have quit or been discharged 
prior to the vacation period. 
(b) Employees absent from work over 60 days for 
any of the following reasons: 
1. Leave of absence for other than personal ill- 
ness. 
2. Any absence for sickness, not covered by a 
doctor’s certificate upon return to work. 
8. Absences with supervisor’s permission. 
4. Absences beyond control of employees. 
5. Inexcusable absences. 


TABLE 7: EFFECT OF ABSENCES! ON VACATION ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


White Collar 
Contracts 


Policy 


Absences do not count in computing minimum time re- 
quired for vacation eligibility......0....- 0... eee eee 
Vacation reduced or withheld if absence exceeds: 


SIGE SEs nonce de Gees Ce Te IERIE eI NE eee cee 
400 hours (illness or injury only)................... 
25% of scheduled hours..................00000000s 
QO GIRS ree ers idaas oF adie #: 5% hm meena aye yepscne lope d 


10 months (illness or injury only).................. 
1 year (illness or injury only)..........-........45- 
Varies with length of service.................20005 


Total, absences limited.............0.eeeeee eens 


Vacation unaffected by absences (no time limit on absences 
BEEINCO) Penta cca schuisatec cc uceceee sce. 
No clause on effect of absences on vacation eligibility... . 


_ 1For reasons other than layoff. 
aThis limit pertains only to leaves of absence. 
bIn one company, 60-day limit pertains only to absences for sickness. 
: eIn one company, only thirty of the ninety days can be used for personal leave 
of absence. 


Total 


[—_—_—$— | $$$ 


Production Worker Contracts 


Now. 


© 
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dFor absences other than injury or illness, time limit is thirty days 
eln one company, any time lost due to illness or accident will not affect vacation 


eligibility. Other types of absence cannot exceed thirty days. 
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TABLE 8: EFFECT OF LAYOFFS ON VACATION 


Policy 


No clause on effect of layoffs on vacation............... 

Accrued vacation pay granted to eligible employees at 
time! of layow i. ci sucs sys eres lem nce eaters 

Vacation reduced or withheld if layoff during year exceeds: 


GB MODE) as Eos. los seca crete te Cale a anere Greeters 


White Collar 
Contracts 


Production Worker Contracts 


WAWISAWRIAYW 
ttt tt OD et et et 


12.6| 10 
; a | | | ee | ee 
100.0 | __63 


1Totals exceed number of contracts surveyed because, in several cases, provision was made both for payment of vacation pay at time of layoff and for effect of layoff ab- 


sences on subsequent vacations. 


aln one company, employees with less than ten years’ service, ninety days of layoff permitted; employees with more than ten years’ service allowed up to one year layoff 


without effecting vacation eligibility. 


6. Leaves of absence for personal sickness in ex- 
cess of one year. 
The following absences will not be counted as days 
lost under vacation plan. 

1. Illness certified by a doctor and leaves of ab- 
sence for personal sickness for not more than one year. 
2. Temporary layoff instituted by management. 

3. Layoffs because of industrial accidents. 

4. Leaves of absence for union business.” (Mid- 
western metal products company and the Stamping 
and Enameling Workers Union, AFL.) 


Thirdly, the contract may provide that absences 
will have no effect on vacation eligibility. That is, 
absences will be counted as continuous service or as 
hours or days worked, with no apparent limit placed 
on their duration. This method is included in 7.6% 
of the production contracts and 12.8% of the white 
collar agreements. 


Clause 24. “For purposes of this article, an employee’s 
continuous service is defined as the period of time during 
which he is continually listed as an employee on the pay- 
roll records of the company, including time lost on ac- 
count of military service, accident, sickness and author- 
ized leave of absence.” (Midwestern public utility and 
the Utility Workers Union of America, CIO.) 


Clause 25. “Time lost because of sickness or accident 
shall be counted as time worked in qualifying for a va- 
cation.” (New England paper company and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, AFL.) 

Clause 26. “Time on layoff and time on authorized 
leave of absence will be considered as continuous service 
for the purpose of establishing vacation eligibility.” (West 
Coast aircraft manufacturer and the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, AFL.) 


The current analysis was made only of the vacation 


clauses or the vacation sections of the union contracts 
examined. Procedures for administering a layoff situ- 
tion are specified in many contracts only in the senior- 
ity sections. Layoff problems as they affect vacation 
eligibility are therefore contained in less than half 
of the contracts. (See Table 8.) 

The most common type of layoff clause is one which 
grants to the eligible employee his accrued vacation 
pay at the time of layoff. Two clauses which are rele- 
vant to this point state: 


Clause 27. “Employees entitled to vacations at the 
time of layoff shall receive them.” (Midwestern automo- 
bile manufacturer and United Automobile Workers, CIO.) 


Clause 28. “An employee who is laid off on account of 
lack of work and who has earned but has not received a 
vacation pursuant to . . this article during the cal- 
endar year in which he is so laid off, will receive at the 
time of layoff, vacation pay in lieu of such vacation.” 
(Midwestern public utility and Utility Workers Union of 
America, CIO.) 


Another type of layoff clause found in the vacation 
sections is one which provides a maximum limit on 
the layoff time accruable during the year. Should a 
man be laid off for more than the maximum, his 
vacation is reduced or withheld. Such provision is 
made in 12.6% of the production worker contracts. 
Two clauses on this point follow: 


Clause 29. “‘Continuous calendar years of service’ as 
used in this article shall mean employment with the 
company uninterrupted by resignation or discharge, or 
layoff for lack of work if the layoff does not continue for 
a period in excess of: (a) three months for a regular em- 
ployee with less than ten years of continuous service or 
(b) twelve months for a regular employee with ten or 
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more years of continuous service.” (A midwestern meat 
packer and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America.) 

Clause 30. “If any employee is laid off through a re- 
duction of forces or for any reason beyond his control, 
and is reemployed within 180 days, his vacation status 
shall not be altered because of such break in status.” 
(A southern oil company and the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union, CIO.) 


ACCRUED VACATION PAY 


Table 9 indicates the practices of the companies 
toward employees who are qualified for a vacation, 
but who are separated from employment before tak- 
ing it. Several clauses on this point follow: 


Clause 31. “Employees who are discharged for cause 

_ or voluntarily leave the employ of the company shall for- 

feit vacation.” (Southwestern metal products company 
and United Steelworkers of America, CIO.) 

Clause 32. “An employee who resigns after having 
given one week’s advance notice and who has earned but 
has not received a vacation during the calendar year in 
which he resigns, will be given vacation pay in lieu of 
such vacation. An employee who quits without having 
given one week’s advance notice or who is discharged 
for cause, will receive no vacation pay.” (Midwestern 
public utility and the Utility Workers Union of America, 
CIO.) 

Clause 33. “Any regular employee whose services are 
terminated for any reason will receive a vacation allow- 
ance prorated by months to the date of such termination, 
it being understood that all regular employees accrue 
their vacations in the year preceding that in which their 
vacations are normally taken.” (Midwestern utility and 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL.) 


PAY IN LIEU OF A VACATION 


If the purpose of a vacation is to provide an em- 
ployee with a period of rest and relaxation, should the 
company permit a man to work during his vacation 
and thereby receive double pay? While company 


policy on this matter may be well defined, the prob- 
lem is not even mentioned in more than half of the 
contracts analyzed. Table 10 shows that 22.8% of 
the production worker contracts and 17.0% of the 
white collar contracts permit an employee to receive 
his pay in lieu of vacation. However, even in these 
contracts, the circumstances under which such a de- 
viation is permitted are usually limited. 


Clause 34. “If the company should ask an employee to 
forego his vacation due to man-power problems, such em- 
ployee will be given vacation pay in lieu of vacation.” 
(Midwestern public utility and Utility Workers Union of 
America, CIO.) 

Clause 35. “Tf in the opinion of the employer, produc- 
tion needs prevent the granting of time off to any em- 
ployee entitled to a vacation, it may grant vacation pay 
in lieu of vacation with pay and the union shall be noti- 
fied of such action.” (Midwestern leather products com- 
pany and Fur and Leather Workers Union, CIO.) 


Clause 36. “Tf, in the opinion of the company, the va- 
cation plan interferes with the attamment of maximum 
production an eligible employee may be required to con- 
tinue work and receive vacation pay in lieu of actual 
vacation from work. However, it is the intent that, to 
the greatest degree possible in the company’s judgment 
eligible employees shall receive the benefit of vacation 
from work.” (Eastern glass company and American Flint 
Glass Worker's Union, AFL.) 


In 24.1% of the production contracts, pay in lieu 
of vacation is specifically prohibited. A contract clause 
illustrating this point says: 


Clause 37. “All employees shall be required to take the 
vacation time off allotted to them.” (New England metal 
parts company and the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
and Helpers International Union, AFL.) 


Clause 38. “It will not be permissible to postpone vaca- 
tions from one year to another or to omit vacations and 
draw vacation pay allowances in lieu thereof.” (Eastern 
electrical equipment company and United Electrical 
Workers, CIO.) 


TABLE 9: PAYMENT OF ACCRUED VACATION PAY TO ELIGIBLE EMPLOYEES WHO TERMINATE 
EMPLOYMENT PRIOR TO TAKING VACATION 


White Collar 
Contracts 


Production Worker Contracts 


Policy Total 


Accrued vacation pay granted: 
For all circumstances of termination.................. 
For all circumstances except discharge for cause....... 
For all circumstances except discharge for cause and 
failure to submit proper notice of resignation........ 
Total granting accrued vacation pay............. 


No accrued vacation pay granted..............-..-..-. 
No clause on granting accrued vacation pay............. 


aln one company, accrued vacation pay not granted to eligible employees if they resign without giving proper notice of resignation, 
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TABLE 10: POLICIES ON PAYMENT OF VACATION ALLOWANCE IN LIEU OF TIME OFF 


White Collar 
Contracts 


Policy 


Pay in lieu of vacation permitted...................5-- 
Pay in lieu of vacation not permitted 
No clause on pay in lieu of vacation..................-- 36 


otal siege Mase aie Re REE Re ne ee eee 47 | 100.0 


Total 


Production Worker Contracts 


TABLE 11: POLICY ON SHUTDOWN VACATIONS 


Policy 


Shutdown vacation permitted or provided for........... 
No clause on shutdown vacations..............++-.5++> 


Because of the increasing number of vacation-elig- 
ible employees on the pay roll, many companies have 
found it difficult to maintain production efficiency 
during the staff-depleted summer months. As a result, 
they have turned to the shutdown type of vacation 
plan. In one out of four production worker contracts, 
provision is made for the shutdown type of vacation. 
(See Table 11.) Where such a vacation plan is not 
specifically provided, the company is at least permit- 
ted to institute such a method if it is deemed desir- 
able. 


White Collar 
Contracts 


Total 


Total cIo 


% No. % No. 


———_—_ |__| |__| | | EE 


26.9 22 36.7 10 
73.1 38 63.3 AT 


100.0 60 100.0 57 


Clause 39. “The company will close normal production 
operations during some week in the month of July to 
give all employees one week’s vacation.” (Eastern textile 
company and the United Textile Workers, AFL.) 

Clause 40. “It is agreed that the company may, in its 
discretion, shut the plant during which time the first 
vacation week is to be taken by all employees concur- 
rently.” (New England paper company and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, AFL.) 
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Management Book Shelf 


Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining Series—The first 
seven of aseries of pamphlets that analyze certain specific 
problems of collective bargaining on an industry-wide scale. 
Collective Bargaining in the Steel Industry by Robert Tilove, 
analyzes factors in the steel industry that favor formation 
of a uniform wage policy. The difficulties that might arise 
from government regulation of industry-wide bargaining 
are treated in The Taft-Hartley Act and Multi-Employer 
Bargaining, by Jesse Freidin. Social Implications of 
Industry-Wide Bargaining, by Otto Pollak analyzes its 
possible effects upon competition, upon the functions of 
management and labor, and upon the development of a 
new labor relations jurisprudence. George O. Bahrs, in 
a pamphlet entitled The San Francisco Employers’ Council, 
describes the way some Pacific Coast employers sought to 
overcome collective bargaining problems through multi- 
employer bargaining. In Multi-—Employer Bargaining: 
Nature and Scope, Frank C. Pierson attempts to define and 
discuss various types of multiemployer bargaining and the 
problems raised by each type. Practical problems of applied 
industry-wide bargaining are appraised by Clark Kerr and 


Roger Randall in Collective Bargaining in the Pacific Coast 
Pulp and Paper Industry. Waldo E. Fisher, in another 
pamphlet, analyzes Collective Bargaining in the Bituminous 
Coal Industry: An Appraisal. 

Labor Relations Council of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania Press, sie 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 1948. 


Discharge for Cause—A study of arbitration awards of 


the New York State Board of Mediation on interpretation 
of discharge clauses for period of 1937-1946. By Myron 
Gollub. Special Bulletin No. 221, State of New York, Department 
of Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, 80 Center 
Street, New York 18, New York. 


The Issue of Compulsory Health Insurance—A study of 


federal proposals for the provision of medical care for the 
individual, undertaken at the invitation of Senator H. 
Alexander Smith, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. By George W. Backman and Lewis 
Meriam. The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1948. 
Price $4.00. 
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In the Record 


: A New Department To Meet the Times 


The Management Record has always covered important 
employee benefit developments. With this issue, it broadens 
the coverage with a regular department on employee benefit 
trends. This department will digest current activities and 
developments and will be in addition to longer articles on 
specific phases (such as the one starting on page 97) . Inter- 


est in this very broad field has been growing, according to 


Tue Conrerence Boarn’s Information Service Division, ever 
since wages were more or less frozen during the war. While 
Wage increases and union security have been front-page 
news at various times in recent years, workers have contin- 
ued even through these periods to show interest in these so- 
called fringe issues. Today, their interest is greater than 
ever. Let us know what you think of the new department. 
(Page 119.) 


It’s Partly a Matter of Definition 


In a discussion it is usually a good idea to define the 
terms first. Otherwise a lot of useless hot air and heat is 
likely to be expended. In appraising the cost to companies 
of nonwage benefits to workers, it is discovered that there 
are no commonly accepted terms. Some companies include, 
for example, the cost of their medical service and of main- 
taining a cafeteria and restaurant, but other companies 
charge these services to overhead. The most general agree- 
ment is on group insurance and pension plans, but these 
embrace only a few of the twenty-seven employee benefit 
items listed on page 97. A pertinent part of the present 
study relates to methods companies use to impress upon 
employees the cost of the benefits provided. These also 
vary greatly from company to company. 


An Ad Agency Studies Its Own Business 


There are many ways of educating employees on company 
matters. The employee magazine is one of them. Bulletin 
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boards are another. Movies are sometimes made of com- 
pany processes, products, markets and product uses. Specific 
needs often dictate special methods. One of the country’s 
leading advertising agencies devised its own “Continuing 
Clinic of Agency Operations” to tackle matters of employee 
education and morale as well as of policy formulation. 
In New York, 175 of its 500 headquarters employees met 
in a rented theater forty times in forty-three weeks to hear 
and see a carefully worked-out program. What they learned 
they were asked to pass on to the other employees who 
were left at their desks to carry on the work of the agency. 
To run the clinic took 7,000 man hqurs, many of them 
involving volunteer work at night. The clinic was worth all 
this time, however, the company believes. Not the least 
important of the gains it cites was the lift in employee 
morale. (Page 113.) 


Clothes and the Man 


The fine points of difference in the sartorial aspects of 
Mr. and Mrs. Worker of 1914 and Mr. and Mrs. Worker 
of 1948 are depicted by our artist on page 101. Notice how 
much more important the 1914 husband was when he was 
dressed up than was the young man of 1948. There is a 
reason. According to the Board’s Statistical Division, the 
husband spent much more on clothes in 1914 than the wife 
did—half as much again. But today, the wife spends one 
and a third more than the husband. No doubt this is as it 
should be—but since it is largely a sociological question we 
will have to leave it right here and turn to the matter of 
how the clothes were paid for. Has the clothing bill for the 
worker’s family gone up since 1914 in terms of hours of 
work? The Statistical Division provides an emphatic no. 
In general, it says, the working class family today is bet- 
ter clothed at about half the cost in the hours of work than 
were needed in 1914 to earn the money for the clothes. 
A comparison of clothing costs in these terms in 1914 and 
1948 is presented in the article which starts on page 100. 
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Highlights of White Collar Study—Part I 


Unions Go To White Collar Workers 


ODAY, the white collar worker, particularly the 

office employee, rates high in the organizational 
drives of the AFL, CIO and independent unions. Two 
types of unions have staked a claim to these workers. 
The first is the specialized white collar union made 
up wholely of office, professional, and technical work- 
ers. The Office Employees International Union, AFL 
and the United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, CIO, are typical of this category. The sec- 
ond group of unions vying for office and clerical em- 
ployees are the production workers’ unions. The 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, and the United 
Automobile Workers of America, CIO, are especially 
prominent in this activity. 

The actual organization of white collar workers has 
been and still is a very slow process. The chief reason 
for this organizational inertia, according to many 
union organizers, is fear. They claim that the white 
collar worker backs away from organization because 
he fears the loss of his job, the loss of prestige, and 
he fears the union itself. But all these fears, say union 
organizers, can be and are wiped out through effective 
unionism. 

Two basic appeals front unionization drives among 
white collar workers—higher pay and greater job 
security. During the postwar period of tight labor 
markets, particular emphasis was focused on higher 
salaries rather than security. In this connection, the 
white collar unions, in their literature and pamphlets, 
placed special stress on what the rising cost of liv- 
ing was doing to the white collar workers’ relatively 
fixed income. (See Figure 1.) 

Leaders of various unions in the white collar field 
are generally agreed on what problems confront white 
collar workers. But the tactics and strategy their 
unions employ in the actual unionization of these 
white collar workers differ greatly. 


UOPWA—CIO 


The United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, CIO, with a present membership estimated 
at 34,000, seems to have centered its organizing 
activities in the northeastern section of the country. 
The UOPWA has a stated organizing goal of expand- 
ing the union in key white collar cities in the United 
States. It has concentrated its organizing activities in 
the insurance field, technical and scientific firms in 
key geographical areas, banking and financial estab- 
lishments, and the social service organizations. 
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these criteria for organizing: 


“1. Relationship and significance to present member- } 
ship and collective bargaining task. ay 

“9. Extent of union base and resources already exist- | 
ing in the locality. a 

“3. Possibility of its leading to further organizational 
developments. 

“4. Susceptibility towards organization, considering con- 
ditions and attitudes of the workers, vulnerability of the — 
company, etc.” ; 


The particular organizing tactics used by the 
UOPWA vary with the industry or the organization 
within which a campaign is started. Oftentimes, the 
union makes its initial approach to those white collar 
workers who do relatively unskilled or monotonous 
work. In publishing firms, for example, organizers’ 
first contacts are often with the mail room workers. — 


Figure 1: OEIU Plays Up Lagging Incomes of 
White Collar Workers 


FIXED (HCOME 
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‘In cases where the organizers can make no such 
‘inroads, the union tries to have one of its own mem- 
bers secure employment with the company. In either 
event, a small group of disgruntled workers soon be- 
comes the nucleus of further organizing activity. 
_ The group may then proceed in several ways. It 
“may adopt the title of a salary committee and press 
for adjustments in salaries. If the company rebuffs 
the committee and its demands, the committee then 
pleads with the other workers to organize into a 
strong union with which the employer will have to 
bargain. If the company accedes to the salary com- 
mittee’s demands, the tactic then is to say, “little 
organization, little gains; big organization, much big- 
ger gains.” 


Figure 2: Salary Inequities Will Be Wiped Out 
Through Job Classification, Promises UOPWA 


& 
WHAT IS IT... ? 


WHAT CAN IT DO 
FOR You? = () 


— 
SALARY INFORMATION SERVICE 


United Office and Professional Workers of America 
1860 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 


>. 


Another way the committee may proceed is to take 
it upon itself to adjust employee grievances. In this 
type of activity, too, it sooner or later presses for a 
bona fide union as the only means of getting an 
“equitable” grievance procedure. 

An abundance of colorful literature marks most 
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UOPWA active organizing campaigns. In key situa- 
tions, the UOPWA has even issued special mimeo- 
graphed newspapers for the company employees. A 
favored UOPWA leaflet compares the working condi- 
tions of the employees that the union is attempting 
to organize with those of organized workers doing 
comparable work in other companies. Meetings, both 
social and business, are featured UOPWA organizing 
tactics. The business meetings stress membership 
problems, employee gripes and, later in the campaign, 
contract proposals. The social meetings, according to 
the UOPWA, are especially important in garnering 
new members. 

An organizing device often employed by the UOP- 
WA is the job-classification questionnaire and budget 
survey. (See Figure 2.) By using these, the UOPWA 
hopes to impress each white collar worker with the 
idea that he has had a part in setting up the job 
classification system that will be put into effect when 
the union has won a contract. The budget surveys 
are used in framing salary demands. 

The UOPWA ordinarily uses a strike only as a 
last resort in any organizational campaign. The union 
leaders recognize that white collar workers are even 
less willing to strike than production workers. 

Much of the UOPWA’s organizing activity was 
severely stunted during the period when it refused to 
comply with the Taft-Hartley Act’s provisions relat- 
ing to noncommunist affidavits. Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, an employer could refuse to recognize the 
union unless it had been certified as the exclusive 
bargaining agent in an NLRB conducted election. As 
a union whose officers had not signed the affidavits 
(required by section 9h of the Taft-Hartley Act), 
the UOPWA was not eligible to appear on a represen- 
tation election ballot. 

But heavy losses in membership and bargaining 
status forced the leaders, late in 1948, to reverse 
their position on compliance. After juggling some of 
its top elective officers, the UOPWA national officials 
filed the necessary noncommunist affidavits. Now, 
UOPWA locals come into compliance with the act 
whenever such action is necessary to sustain their 
bargaining position. 


OEIU—AFL 


The Office Employees’ International Union, AFL, 
was chartered in 1945 and claimed a membership of 
40,000 by 1948. The OEIU in some respects is the 
AFL’s counterpart to the CIO’s UOPWA. But the 
organizing strategy of the OEIU is entirely different. 
The OEIU shows no driving interest in strategic in- 
dustries or key geographic areas. Rather, it centers 
its organizing activities on those companies where 
the workers themselves demonstrate a desire for 
unionization. —The OEIU organizer, in following up 
these appeals, lets the internal pressures in the par- 
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ticular company mold the organizing tactics to be 
used. Thus, if there is poor handling of grievances, 
the OEIU organizer stresses that theme. Or if salaries 
are out of line with other offices, that fact keynotes 
the organizational campaign. 

In its recent organizing activities among white col- 
lar workers, two circumstances have given the OEIU 
an edge over the UOPWA. One, of course, was the 
OEIU’s recognized status as a complying union under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. As such, it could climax an 
organizing campaign with an NLRB election. 

But the other circumstance that still indirectly oper- 
ates to the advantage of the OEIU is a trend toward 
unionization among white collar workers in plants 
where production workers are already unionized. If 
an AFL union is the bargaining agent for the pro- 
duction workers, it will often actively assist the OEIU 
to organize the office employees. CIO production 
unions, on the other hand, feel no marked neces- 
sity to channel office employees to the UOPWA. 
Instead, they take the white collar workers into their 
own union. Walter Reuther’s UAW, and Philip 
Murray’s United Steelworkers of America are notable 
in this respect. 


Pi 
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An OEIU organizational campaign is usually ac- 
complished with far less fanfare than is found in one 
conducted by the UOPWA. Most OEIU organizers 
shy away from mass distribution of literature. They 
believe that white collar workers resent being hand- 
billed. Personal contacts, luncheons and small meet- 
ings either before or after work are the campaign 
mainstays. And the responsibility of pressing the or- 
ganizing campaign is oftentimes left to the workers 
themselves. 


Personal Contact Successful 


One recently suceessful OEIU drive was accom- 
plished without one piece of literature. Two office 
employees who came to the OEIU for advice initiated 
the organizing activity. Personal contacts mush- 
roomed OEIU’s growth among other office employees. 
After a short period, the OEIU had enough signed 
cards to call for an NLBB election. 

Most OEIU organizers will make no bargaining 
overtures to the employer until they are reasonably 
sure that they hold authorization cards from the ma- 
jority of the workers. Until such time, the organizer 


(Continued on page 139) 


FIGURE 3: OEIU PLEDGES A LARGE PAY INCREASE IF WHITE COLLAR WORKERS JOIN THE UNION 


in pay soon! 


No, we are not fortune tellers. There is nothing mystical 
about the above statement. 


How do we know about this pay increase? 
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How Much Do Employee Benefits Cost? 


URING the war years, benefits providing for 

greater security for employees were termed 
“fringe benefits.” This catch-all phrase covered a 
wide variety of employee benefits, and from its con- 
notation left an impression that the cost of such plans 
was insignificant. In many instances, these plans were 
given in lieu of wage increases which were limited 
during those years. 

While an additional benefit might cost only a few 
cents an hour an employee, the total spent for all 
benefits of this nature may amount to a much larger 
figure than was anticipated in the beginning. Be- 
cause unions—CIO unions especially—are now ac- 
centing social security demands, employers have 
become seriously concerned with such questions as 
“How much do employee benefit programs cost?” and 
“Do employees understand how much these benefits 
mean to them in dollar and cents?” 

Unfortunately, there is no ready answer to the 
question of costs, because there are so many ramifi- 
cations to the problem. Among the important factors 
affecting costs are (1) the benefits which the com- 
pany considers belong in the category of fringe issues 
and (2) the accounting procedures used in determin- 
ing these costs. In fact, the question of how much the 
company spends for employees’ benefits is very much 
like the question “How much does it cost to build a 
house?” It all depends. 

While the cost of employee benefits may bulk large 
in the company’s pay roll, on either a cents-per-hour 
or percentage-of-payroll basis, companies have gen- 
erally failed to impress upon their employees the mag- 
nitude of the amounts that are being expended for 
all these benefits. Tue Conrerence Boarp receives 
hundreds of employee magazines monthly, but very 
few of them contain items on total costs, although 
they may show costs for specific activities. 

Another possible way to highlight these costs is 
through the company annual statement. THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp has studied 225 of these statements 
which are sent to employees as well as to stockhold- 
ers. A considerable proportion of them have been 
prepared for employees exclusively and in a number 
of instances appear in abbreviated form in the em- 
ployee magazine. Of this total, only twenty-five, or 
11%, include information on the cost of employee 
benefit programs. Statements which merely mention 
that so many dollars have been deposited in the trust 
fund for pensions are excluded from the count, as this 
is in the nature of an accounting procedure. 

These twenty-five statements have been analyzed 


to determine what types of benefits are being included 
by companies in this classification, what methods are 
used to show these costs graphically to the employees, 
and what the cost of these benefits is. 


COMPUTING COSTS 


Most striking is the wide variation of opinion as to 
the items which belong in the benefit program. In 
some instances, only the cost of the group insurance 
and pension plans is shown, while in others these 
costs are expanded to embrace the cost of running the 
cafeteria or medical department, payments for over- 
time and premium pay, as well as compulsory taxes 
for employee welfare. A list of the various items in- 
cluded in the cost in these twenty-five companies and 
the frequency with which they appear are listed: 


Bonus (including Christmas bonuses)............ 3 
Catcteriacand. restaurants 6.5. .220.0 saab celoete dese 4 
Hdueationa lire finds sve se/. astelosaswaiere: agai alm nial tis enter Q 
Excused time (pay for personal absence).......... 3 
Veglass “payments, jas sccisas-aasaiewas > sleadee sam 1 
Holidayst)paya-Lonsh: ch scctem tithe ae ae tareita ere store 9.0 6 
insurancesofyall ty Pes a)oco.cchalecutoicr-pa, iataie) oxcuvatens eivasce 14 
BES DOL Yast eucusl sib lotsa tataon cia Eau aioe aysteieeeraas ate 3 
MDG ARV ate Wales dev Asie sie eee vege Lise ap meiehsiais it 1 
Mledicalusservice, to. viies a ohustaeealzcacatcne Aireie ee ere Q 
Military, induction Pay temas. sss ce te eee rsa ss 4 
Mirutual* beneht “association's. si, ..ct cee okt aes oe ore 2 
Overtime Spaye cers tee rcs eee cee nee tere een oe 1 
PENSIONS hoes eee ee ees See eee teeta mrtotes 19 
Premium “paywtern vs see ares ike ee ocelot e Sekar 1 
Profit-sharing! payments yee... 5 1<ploasveeete ete we aes 1 
Recreation and welfare, ..........00.0ceeeeeceeeees 1 
SENN © DOS CROCE CAT LCacto ion aCe coe nen at a aeeae 1 
Savings and Joan associations): 4. ....ceeee sess eee 1 
PUCK A Via teat Aacene Ps Pas Nit tas eaai ste sit open gualave.25i5 sli 9 
DUSFEStIONS,p PAVMENtsS LOL. t ery + cce.c oicde a/evere.sisya.s a9 « 1 
Social security taxes, old age benefits.............. 14 
Social security taxes, unemployment............... 3 
lLANd= Dy ame teat by atti ie ie os wie to aie tan ve Ste eyes yer cies 1 
DUrsaIN ey TPLOPTAI aka sts cc ee sie lees eae ee eh 1 
VACAbIONS wwAbM pA Vix causre parareevat coh agelens loin Nets rafal 10 


Workmen’s compensation, supplementary payments.. 2 


The benefits most frequently included in these 
statements of costs are pensions, social security taxes, 
all types of insurance, vacations with pay, and sick 
pay. 

In seven of the twenty-five companies no attempt 
is made to break down the cost of benefits into their 
component parts. The company merely states that 
during the year it paid out so much money in speci- 
fied benefits. 
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Most of these over-all benefit costs are stated in 

dollars and are not related in any way to the pay 
roll or the amount expended per employee. One com- 
pany, however, indicates the cost of these benefits by 
means of a pie chart showing the distribution of the 
income dollar. In this instance, 26.8 cents of the dol- 
lar are paid out in wages and salaries, and 4 cents in 
various forms of employee benefits. Another company 
indicates in a series of cartoons how the income dol- 
lar is distributed. In this company, the retirement 
plan takes 2.5 cents of the income dollar, while other 
employee benefits account for another 4 cents. 
_ The remaining eighteen companies are more con- 
crete in informing employees as to what benefits are 
included and how much money is expended for each. 
But there is very little uniformity in the various 
methods of presentation. In most of these companies, 
the cost of benefits is given in dollars. For example, 
one company lists the amounts spent under the em- 
ployee’s welfare plans as follows: 


Awards under bonus plan................... $113,748 
Christmas: bonus aan Weenie so aek aeatme acte 186,476 
Disability Swases’ ss. 5i.:.4, .)-'ae deren ele eel Pais 54,883 
STA SIONS wis oy okies suc) Sd chavo) ch antelalcandsyuisveeA ee ae 86,659 
Group life insurance claims................. 54,000 


RELATING COSTS TO PAYROLL 


Such statistics may make some impression on em- 
ployees, but because these costs are lumped with 
other much larger amounts concerning the operation 
of the company, it is unlikely that many will compre- 
hend the significance of the company’s contribution 
toward their security and welfare. Thus these costs 
probably will be more meaningful to workers if they 
are translated into terms which will give them some 
basis of comparison. This is done in a number of ways 
illustrated in the following examples. 

A public utility company employing 2,541 persons 
points out that in addition to the worker’s hourly 
pay the company is paying for “extras” which amount 
on an average to an hourly rate of 28 cents per em- 
ployee. The average welfare costs paid by the com- 
pany during the year equal $576 per employee. The 
costs of these extras are summarized as follows: 


Vacations, holidays and excused time........ $624,484 
Pension premiums and supplemental pay- 

TUVENUS HH eisisvehace. «apse ieconce cree tots. oat Rbaete is: che BLE 312,248 
Social Security taxes, federal and state...... 181,125 
Ordinary and group life insurance.......... 164,093 
Employees’ benevolent association.......... 139,481 
Hospitalization and medical care............ 27,699 
Extra payments for injury in addition to 

workmen’s compensation.............. 15,490 


Total welfare costs for 2,541 employees..... $1,464,620 
Average per employee................- $ 576 


The United Specialty Company of Chicago, has 
listed the amounts paid by the company in worker 
benefits on the first page of its annual report. 
These benefits cost the company $374.14 a worker, 
and amount to $1.59 a share of common stock. The 
company cost for the year ending August 31, 1948, 
has been itemized as follows: 


Total Per Worker Paid To: ~ 


Holidays. Anes. ee $38,922.70 $57.41 Worker 
Wacabionsix. ene care 56,932.70 83.97 Worker 
Social Security....... 50,995.77 75.22 Government | 
Pension fund........ 79,586.10 117.38 Trust fund © 
Group insurance... . 5,970.81 8.81 Insurer 
Cafcteriay =. sa. ace 6,636 .35 9.79 Others 
Recreation and wel- 

fares ese eee eee 11,379 .96 16.78 Others 
Miscellaneous........ 3,242 42 4.78 Workers 

Total es: 253,666.81 374.14 


The employees’ annual report of the Consolidated | 
Edison Company of New York contains a two-page | 
spread indicating in a series of cartoons the extras | 
which the employees receive. The total amount paid | 
by the company for these benefits in 1947 was $17,- | 
735,240. Here, too, the extras include not only em- | 
ployee security benefits, payment for holidays and | 
vacation, but also medical and cafeteria expenses, as } 
will be seen from the following compilation: 


Vacations..ic: 2a 2tks.a2! ie SU eee $4,361,379 
Pensions 22. S82. ea sce. bd eee 3,883,090 
Paid holidays? c7cfey nice att tee ae 2,385,687 | 
Sick pays bf nllakynaact, Makin Sateen ek Gee ee 1,987,364 | 
Social Security | 
Unemployment. v5... 2.5... cag eee 1,678,843 | 
Oldiages ist. note hee Se 810,634 | 
Group :imsurance, 2220". een cones so ee 876,763 | 
Mutual aid? 2:3. el)? i JO Oa ee 551,261 
Medical). 2. 3:0 2a... PRE. Ae ae eee 422.758 
Excusedstimes offi: 1502 hy es. So ee ee 310,565 
Cafeéteriasys. ascsebeiesp (fat: ikea eee 156,494 | 
Jury, duty. . ego bs yea eee 142,987 | 
Savings andyloansass:n. = seen 102,112 | 
Workmen’s compensation, extra pay beyond... 65,303 | 


Total. cocted . dan tee Ee $17,735,240 | 
LACK OF UNIFORMITY | 


These observations on the various methods of 
computing benefit costs, and of presenting them to — 
employees are indicative of the lack of uniformity | 
in these procedures. There is very little agreement 
even on the items which logically should be included 
in employee benefits. Some companies believe that 
only such benefits as pensions, insurance and paid 
sick leave belong in this category, while others in- 
clude every item over and above wage payments. 

Some feel that the federal and state taxes for | 
Social Security benefits should be excluded, because 
all establishments covered by this legislation are 
obliged to pay the taxes. Others hold that these taxes _ 
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should be included, because they are used for the 
benefit of the worker. 

Still others take the position that time paid for 
but not worked, such as vacations and holidays with 
pay and excused absences, is not a part of benefit 
cost". because these features are usually subject to 
collective bargaining, and are a part of the wage 
structure. In opposition to this attitude are com- 
panies which are in favor of including these items in 
benefit costs, inasmuch as the company is obliged to 
hire additional people to do the work of those who 
are away. Consequently, they hold that these items 
belong in these extra costs. 


TREATMENT OF OVERTIME 


Another item over which there is considerable 
dispute is overtime. The company receives benefit 
from the overtime payment through additional pro- 
duction, but at a higher rate per unit. The employee 
also benefits in higher earnings, but he works beyond 
his regular hours to obtain it. The same difference 
of opinion exists in the treatment of shift differentials 
and premium pay. It is significant that only one 
company included these items in its costs of employee 
benefits. 


SURVEYS OF COSTS 


Two surveys recently completed show the differ- 
ence of treatment of items included in employee bene- 
fits. The survey of sixty-one members of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association includes vacations, paid 
holidays, insurance, overtime and shift differentials. 
The cost of these benefits to the employers is 14.64 
cents an hour an employee, but nearly half of the cost 
‘Is accounted for by overtime and shift differentials: 


\WECSEIGING 4, aS RS En oo ene eran $.0353 
Psat LH ONG YS ole revaye sigs rsie oie, conepe eieieke Sah 0236 
HTISUINATI CORE ra emtths ihsisporsulee a-svessee a 8 ales .0206 
OSE 2.4 6 eee oe Oe eee eee 0550 
Shift differentials... ... ate ee cue ad 0119 

TROHOL 6. 5 Sorat etek ORCC eae $.1464 


Another confidential survey covering a large pro- 
portion of the companies in the industry, which must 
remain nameless, includes a much larger number of 
benefits, as follows: 


Pay for time not worked 


Vacations 

Holidays 
Pay for unworked holidays 
Premium pay for work on holidays (excess over 

straight-time for hours worked) 

Nonoccupational illness or injury 

Occupational illness or injury (amount paid in excess 
of legal requirements) 

Shift premiums 

Authorized absence 


Employee Welfare Costs 

Retirement 
Unfunded plan (paid directly to pensioners) 
Funded plan—current service 
Funded plan—past service 
Federal old age benefit taxes 

Group insurance (life, health, accident, and hospital- 
ization) 

Severance pay 

Unemployment compensation tax 

Workmen’s compensation 

Employee discounts 

Welfare, miscellancous 


The organization which made the latter survey has 
asked Tur ConFrerENce Boarp not to reveal the item- 
ized cost of these benefits, but the total is in the neigh- 
borhood of 23 cents to 25 cents an hour an employee.! 


DIFFERENCE OF INTERPRETATION 


Not only will the cost of employee benefits vary 
with the number of items included, but also in the 
interpretation of the activity itself. As an example, 
take costs under pension plans. If the plan is not 
funded, and the pensions paid out of current income, 
it is likely that the best method of computing costs 
for this purpose is to include only the amounts actu- 
ally paid out in pensions during the year. If, however, 
the plan is imsured or trusteed, the costs will vary 
greatly, especially in regard to the extent to which 
the past service benefits are being paid off. Other 
factors also affect pension costs, but are of a technical 
nature which will not be discussed in a nontechnical 
article such as this. 

If the company includes taxes for unemployment 
compensation, should it include the gross tax, or the 
amount after the deduction of any experience rating 
earned? Some other questions raised in trying to 
relate the cost of benefit programs to employees’ pay 
are: Should the pay roll figures include all the pay 
roll including overtime and shift differentials, or only 
the base pay roll? Should the base hours only be 
used in the computation, or all hours worked? A very 
important question is whether the administration 
costs should be included, and if so, how this cast 
should be allocated. 


HOW TO OBTAIN COMPARABLE COSTS 

All these factors point to the difficulty of obtaining 
comparable statistics on the cost of employee bene- 
fits. Even if the company has accurate statistics, its 
decision as to the benefits to be included and the 
method of determining costs may be quite different 
from the neighboring plant and may present a mis- 
leading picture from another company’s viewpoint. 

In a recent informal discussion of this topic, a group 

‘Continued on page 140) 


1TH ConFERENCE Boarp is not at liberty to give further informa- 
tion on this survey. 
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The Cost of Clothing: 1914 and 19438 


The doubling, over the past thirty-four years, in 
the amount of clothing that an hour’s work will 
buy is another illustration of the increase which has 
occurred in the American standard of living. Higher 
clothing prices and greater personal consumption 
have been more than offset by higher wage rates and 
a smaller family to cut four and a half hours off the 

- number of hours which must be worked each week 
by the wage earner to pay the family clothing bill. 
All the factors in a higher clothing standard, such 
as increased wearability and better clothing, can- 
not be measured. 


LOTHING costs the average family one half 

the number of hours of work in 1948 that it 

did in 1914: The workingman today need spend fewer 

than five hours of work a week to pay the family 

clothing bills, while the 1914 worker toiled more than 
nine hours a week to clothe his family. 

The purchasing value of the wage earners’ clothing 
dollar has more than doubled over the thirty-four 
years. But the threefold rise in clothing prices has 
been overshadowed by the sixfold increase in wages 
over the hourly rate of 25 cents in 1914. 

Rapidly rising clothing prices during the last dec- 
ade tend to obscure the long-range gains of the Ameri- 
can worker in the amount of clothing an hour of his 
work will buy. The wage earner today can outfit him- 
self with an overcoat, gloves, hat, suit, shirt, socks, 
and shoes and pay the bill by working sixty-one hours, 
but the 1914 wage earner would have had to work 
one hundred and fifty-three hours for the same outfit. 
The 1948 wage earner whose wife buys a hat, which 
requires almost an hour and a half of his labor to pay 
for, may feel some consolation in the fact that a third 
of a century ago his father would have had to labor 
four hours to pay for the same hat. 

The effect of price increases for the various items 
in the family clothing budget has been different for 
each group of items. Cotton clothing prices, for ex- 
ample, have shown greater relative increases than 
prices of wool clothing. Such an item as a pair of 
men’s cotton hose can: be purchased for three fourths 
the number of hours necessary in 1914, while a pair of 
wool hose requires only about one half the number 
required in 1914. 

The type and amount of clothing purchased by the 
average family have also had their effect on clothing 
costs over the past third of a century. Clothing which 
was average in 1914 cost nine and a half hours of 


1The first article of this series, entitled “Feeding the Family, 1914 
and 1948,” appeared in The Management Record for December, 1948. 


work then, but would cost a little more than four 
hours of labor to purchase today. The clothing budget 
which is considered average today costs a little more 
than four and a half hours at 1948 prices, but would 
have required eleven and a half hours of work a week 
a third of a century ago. 

One reason for the difference in cost of the two 
budgets is the difference in family size.1 The average 
worker today has fewer children to support, thus 
tending to reduce family clothing cost. But the 


1Family size in 1914 is estimated at 4.88 persons, as against 3.61 
persons in 1948. 


Chart 1: Family Clothing Costsin Hours of Work: 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Taz Conrrrencr Boarp 
Hours of Work 


1948 CONSUMPTION 


1914 CONSUMPTION 


Chart 2: Clothing Costs in Hours of Work Adj — 
for Family Size! 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Taz ConrerENcE Boarp 
Hours of Work 
605.6 


358.9 


1948 CONSUMPTION 


373.5 vs 


1914 CONSUMPTION 


243.5 


| 


1929 


195.8 
; 160.6 
q 


19140 1939 © 1948 


1The hatched bar indicates the number of hours which would have been required 
to buy the 1914 family wardrobe in 1914, 1929, 1989 and 1948, The solid bar repre- 
sents the number of hours which would have been required to buy the 1948 wardrobe 
in the same years. 1948 family estimated at 8.61; 1914 family at 4.88 persons. 
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amount of clothing the average wage earner purchases 
for each member of the family has increased since 
1914. The modern family wears a greater variety of 
clothing and has a larger wardrobe than the 1914 
family. This increase in personal consumption has 
amounted to almost 50% over the thirty-four years. 
(See Table 3.) 

Family expenditures for heavy clothing have de- 
clined over the period. More working-class families 
today live in steam-heated homes and travel in en- 
slosed vehicles. For example, men’s oxfords were 
practically unknown in the early part of the century, 
but the paved sidewalk has outmoded high shoes. 
| The wife’s wardrobe is more important in the cloth- 
ing budget than it was in 1914. Then, expenditures 
for the husband were a little more than half again the 
amount spent on the wife. In the typical 1948 budget, 
the wife’s clothing costs almost one third again as 
much as the husband’s clothing. 

The total increase in the purchasing power of an 
10ur’s work cannot be shown by a cost analysis alone. 
[it does not measure, for example, the total added 
value brought about by the substitution of synthetic 
fabrics for silk. Rayon stockings, for example, wear 
etter than silk and can be made more sheer with the 
same tensile strength. When nylon replaces rayon, 
the same difficulty of measuring value is presented. 
The esthetic value of these substitutions cannot be 
neasured in hours of work either. 

Changes in style have also affected 
he purchasing value of an hour’s 
work. An all-cotton percale (80 x 72) 
1ouse dress with plain trimming and 
Jutton-down front can be priced in 
90th ~periods—but the 1914 house 
lress contained almost five yards of 
loth, while the 1948 version contains 
ess than three. 

Men’s clothing styles have changed 
elatively little over the thirty-four 
years of this survey, but some of 
hese changes affect the purchasing 
value of an hour’s work. When the 
Wwerage worker buys a suit today he 
rets more hand-sewn lapels and but- 
onholes than the worker did a third 
ff a century ago, which adds value 
o the suit of today. Another ex- 
umple is the sanforized shirt; the 
\dded comfort of a properly fitting 
hirt cannot be measured in hours of 
vork. 

The measurable increase in what 
in hour’s work will buy in terms of 
lothing has not been spread evenly 
yver the thirty-four years covered by 
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the survey. Over the last decade, there has been a 
decrease of 15% in the purchasing power of an hour’s 
work in terms of what clothing it will buy. The major 
increase in the amount of clothing an hour’s work will 
buy occurred in the ten years from 1929, the last 
“boom” year, and 1939, the last “normal” year. Both 
clothing prices and wages dipped sharply in the first 
few years of this period. By 1939, clothing prices were 
still 30% below their 1929 average, while wage ratcs 
were almost 25% above their 1929 level. The drop of 
two and one-half hours over this ten-year period in 
the number of work hours necessary to pay the fam- 
ily clothing bills for one week represents an annual 
increase of 7% in the amount of clothing that an 
hour’s work will buy. 

The fifteen years from 1914 to 1929 also saw an in- 
crease in purchasing power of an hour’s work. The 
increase of 53% in this period represents an annual 
increase of 3.5% in purchasing power. This increase 
almost halved the number of hours a week that the 
average wage earner had to work in order to pay 
the family clothing bills. 

The prices which were used to determine the trend 
of family clothing costs were taken from the fall and 
winter mail-order catalogs for the four years studied. 
Buyers for the respective mail-order houses were con- 
sulted in pricing the same items in each of the four 
years. In cases where the same item was not sold in 


Men’s and Women’s Clothing Expenditures in 
Hours of Work 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Taz CONFERENCE Boarp 
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TABLE 1: MEN’S AVERAGE CLOTHING PRICES, 1914, 1929, 1939, AND 1948 


Source: THe ConrERENCE Boarp 


Prices in Dollars! 


Suit, heavy serge 
Suitssworsted!y. 4-01.09) et. eT, Gu ek oe 


Overcoat 2553) a ee eee ae 

SWeateree noice. tee ee ee eae 3.25 3.74 2.84 
Overallane Qk soe 7 ORL ee ee .69 1.67 .89 
Shirt=cotton' Ara eee eae ora: .86 1.44 1.17 
Shirt} chambray-tyn eee tee ra ater 46 .92 67 
Shirts wool. oys - hehe eee Se ae es 1.63 3.85 2.76 
Wndershirticottons keer eee cena eee: 41 .60 89 
Dra wersian rca eee se ees eet ore eee Al .60 .39 
Shoeshighvet sec ec mrs tee ee es 2.67 4.23 3.09 
Union suitcottontc.2. ee ae ee eee 1.05 1.34 1.05 
Wnion sunt) mainsook.,4,0)....ss082 +00. os 43 .59 22 
Mats sfelty trees n wctets, 20. re ene eee ae 4.00 5.00 3.75 
Nightshirt:flannelettes, 27. 0. ee oe eee 64 1.20 74 
LORE 10 Reape ape ee tas OP OR fe RS gem ea a 1.59 1.64 1.52 
Hose; cotton rocktord...-. accuse anaes .06 11 .10 
HHose,-cottoniand rayone...-s6e eae ieee 24 33 .08 
nionysuit: woolly. se soe cet. oer cee eee cs 2.75 4.82 4.29 
HOSe SwOole ei oak eh eo 24 48 .39 
Hose: cotton) and wool... s4-).0fe6 see .20 .85 29 
Cap sTReh oi eats a is oon ite autre ott 6, ae ee .58 1.00 64 
Gloves; leatherie; cs ks Lelie keer .89 1.19 94 
Gloves;aworkicotton, one penne 07 12 .07 


1A verage price for items from the fall and winter mail order catalogues for each year. 
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2A verage hourly earnings in twenty-five manufacturing industries for July of each year compiled by the National Industria] Conference Board 


TABLE 2: WOMEN’S AVERAGE CLOTHING PRICES 1914, 1929, 1939, AND 1948 


Source: Tur ConFERENCE Boarp 


Suit,’ woolsa. # sacs ot peepee ae oie nies 
DKIRDE aa te carne aC Ree ee semen Ne > 
Waist cottons cook tes Soe he 
‘Blouses: silky ss osapsac cocilanctres Aa ve ee 
Dress) cotton sun mee wears cla eam, 
Dress, WOO] ay. eae ee cea st oe ee eee 
Dress (Sie: cei eee ee ots oa 
Dress shonse james Soe ee ee ; 
Slipstrayonses cc. ce weet nan coment re ie 
Slips, cotton—1914 consumption............. Me 
1948 consumption............. .53 1.04 48 
Corsets—1914 consumption................. 1.98 2.48 2.06 
1948 consumption. -.............. 1.22 1.39 1.34 
Unionjsuitsscottont pie: ee ee ee 57 94 54 
Shirt scottonse 6 coe atc clr eee ene ae 33 64 45 
Drawers cotton. turner ee 33 64 45 
Nightgown, flannelette..................... 94 1.00 68 
Nightgown cottonia.nniciae She eee 82 1.09 54 
Nightgown, cotton crepe.................... 1.19 1.49 69 
Hosetcottonsay. cca y yee ee oe Rotter eae 20 .26 18 
Hose; rayon. 4. okey eit hs ak Q4 48 17 
loge. silicws ty gsi een ee ak Bet tas ss eat 58 1.47 62 
Hose; rayoniandiwool!.ph ee tne ee. ae .39 49 185 
Shoes; highs) vy eho. Meee arene. Sas * 1.49 2.97 1.97 
Shoes, low—1914 consumption............... 1.30 2.08 2.14 
Shoes S pumps ia<6 waco arene 2.70 2.99 2.32 
Gloves; leather13h). eee oe ee 1.24 2.22 1.61 
Gloves, leather—1948 consumption........... 57 1-05 57 
Coats Wools Rice o's vo tity PRC e chee diesem 12.63 | 20.65 | 12.32 
Coathlightiwoolle es ie eee oe eee 6.70 | 14.48 7.48 
Hats, felt f05708 abt DOD os Mie 97 E57 98 


Prices in Dollars! 
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1A verage prices for items from fall and winter mail order catalogues for each year. 


2A verage hourly earnings in twenty-five manufacturing industries for July of each year, compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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| TABLE 3: YEARLY FAMILY CLOTHING COSTS 1914, 1929, 1939, AND 1948 


| Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Taz Conrrrence Boarp 
In Dollars In Hours of Work 
1948 as a 1948 as a 
1914 1929 1989 1948 Percent Percent 
of 1914 of 1914 
Women’s clothing cost 
(1914 consumption pattern!).............. 47.09 | 73.72 | 48.48 | 119.27 42.4 
Men’s clothing cost 
(1914 consumption pattern!).............. 72.75 | 112.62 | 85.11 | 200.76 46.2 
Family clothing cost 
(1914 consumption pattern!).............. 119.84 | 186.34 | 133.59 | 320.03 44.8 
Per person clothing cost? 
(1914 consumption pattern)............... PACOCME So alsa) 2aeO8a| MOO Toon eee OOndally 652 Lull | (S820. 447 Onin wee 
Women’s clothing cost 
(1948 consumption pattern’).............. 84.78 | 128.18 | 73.50 | 204.03 40.4 
Men’s clothing cost 
(1948 consumption pattern’).............. 64.87 | 91.06 | 67.71 | 154.97 40.0 
Family clothing cost? 
(1948 consumption pattern)............... 149.65 | 219.24 | 141.21 | 359.00 40.2 
Per person clothing cost? 
(1948 consumption pattern)............... 41.45 60.73 39.12 SORAGH eee LOTS) | LOS: lveoar eu) | 04. ollie ene 


eo emption pattern based on 1901 expenditures survey by the Commissioner 
of Labor. 


all four years, the closest substitute in quality was 
priced. Where only one item could be priced in all 
four years with any degree of accuracy, the price 
trend of that item was checked against the trends of 
similar articles in two consecutive years. Those items 


Labor Press 


HE FALLING cost of living has focused atten- 

tion on the GM formula. The fact that workers 
covered by the GM formula have taken a two-cent 
pay cut provides special ammunition to anti-Reuther- 
ites, both inside and outside the UAW-CIO. Prior to 
this action the United Farm Equipment Workers, 
CIO, balking at a CIO order to merge with UAW, 
featured an article called “That Phony GM Formula” 
in the FE News. 

As a partial answer to its critics the United Auto- 
mobile Worker (UAW-CIO) offers what it calls “The 
Truth about GM’s C of L Adjustment.” The article 
says “the amount of money in the pay envelope will 
be slightly less, but it will buy just as much as it did 
in September, 1948.” By way of more complete de- 
fense, the United Automobile Worker points out that 
“when the General Motors workers won their wage 
increases last year, they smashed through big busi- 
ness’ united front against any wage increase in 1948.” 

According to the article, the major electrical cor- 
porations had flatly turned down the United Electri- 
cal Workers’ wage demands and negotiations had been 
recessed. The large meat-packing concerns were fight- 
ing the CIO Packinghouse Workers Union which had 


) 


2Family in 1914 estimated at 4.88 persons. Family in 1948 estimated at 3.61 persons 
31948 consumption pattern based on 1934-6 expenditures survey by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


included in the family clothing budget but not priced 
were assumed to move with the priced items. 
Laurence D. Dre Trupre 
Wistaria NISHIMURA 
Statistical Division 


Highlights 


to settle for a nine-cent an hour wage increase after 
a 67-day strike. The Ford Motor Company, continues 
the United Automobile Workers, had demanded that 
Ford workers take a wage cut. And the Chrysler 
workers had gone out on strike after the Chrysler 
Corporation had offered only a six-cent increase. 
Through the GM formula, contends the United 
Automobile Worker, the UAW broke the log jam and 
established a nationwide wage increase pattern of 
between ten and thirteen cents an hour. 

“In light of the conditions that existed at the time, 
the GM agreement was an important step forward 
not only for GM workers but for united labor as a 
whole. And,” concludes the UAW organ, “the 
UAW-CIO will not be fooled or derided by the ‘fair- 
weather militants’ as our union prepares to go forward 
in 1949 with pension plans and social security for 
our members.” 

Other items in the February labor press follow: 


It’s Not a Depression 
“Job slump hits all textile areas,” writes Textile Labor 
(Textile Workers Union of America, CIO), “but it’s not a 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Salesmen’s Earning Pace Slackens 


The average salesman in American manufacturing industry earned about the same in 
1948 as he did in 1947. Analysis of the annual earnings of “average” salesmen in 234 com- 
panies shows a median figure of $6,000 last year, which is also the median for the 1947 
earnings of the same group. In contrast, automobile mileage allowances increased. Al- 
most half the companies paying a flat rate give their salesmen six cents a mile. A quarter 


of these companies pay seven cents. 


Compared with other employees, salesmen are a more stable group from a turnover 
standpoint. Manufacturing companies lost one salesman for every ten on the pay roll, and 
hired eighteen salesmen for every one hundred already on the sales staff. 

The ratio of direct selling expense to net sales varies widely, even between com- 
panies in a single industry. But manufacturers of building material agree generally 
that the ratio was below normal in 1948; half the food companies say it was above. 


HILE hourly rates continued upward in almost 

all industries during 1948, earnings for the aver- 
age salesman practically stood still. In contrast, auto- 
mobile mileage allowances increased sharply, accord- 
ing to a Conference Board survey of salesmen’s 
compensation in 237 manufacturing companies. The 
median figure’ for average salesmen’s earnings in 1948 
was about $6,000 a year, or the same as the median 
shown in a similar survey a year ago.” (See Table 1 
on page 106.) 

This does not mean that there were no individual 
increases observed in salesmen’s earnings last year. 
Of the 173 companies which also co- 
operated in last year’s survey, almost 
60% report that earnings of their aver- 
age salesmen rose in 1948. (See Table 
2 on page 106.) In the survey made a 
year ago, almost 80% of the companies 28 
reported increases. 

Equally, if not more, significant, is the 
fact that more than one out of four 
companies in this year’s survey report 
a drop in the earnings of their average 
salesmen during the past year. Only 
one out of seven in last year’s survey re 
reported a decrease. And twice as many 
companies report earnings unchanged’ in 
1948 as compared with those reporting 
no change in 1947. 


1Reduction of salesmen’s earnings to a median 
figure overlooks many of the complex factors which 
account for the wide range in salesmen’s salaries, 
commissions and bonuses.» The ‘median* serves 
primarily as a base against”‘which#to ‘measure 
successive changes. In order to establish some voint 
at which salesmen’s earnings might be compared, 
it was felt that “average earnings’? would be more 
significant if they represented amounts earned by 
“average’’ salesmen rather than if they were pure 
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Among those companies reporting higher salesmen’s 
earnings, as many as 52.5% show increases ranging 
from 1%-10% compared with 23.6% in that range 
last year, while 22.3% are in the range from 11%-20% 
compared with 34.5% last year. Thus, not only has 
the number of companies reporting increases dropped 
but the amount of the increase has also fallen. 


MILEAGE ALLOWANCES INCREASE 


Almost half the companies paying a flat rate a mile 
indicate allowances from 6 cents to 7 cents, and 25% 
of the companies show mileage rates from 7 to 8 cents. 


Chart 1: Salesmen’s Earnings in 1946, 1947, and 1948 


Source: Tat CONFERENCE BOARD 
Percentage of Companies 
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‘ANNUAL EARNING RANGE OF “AVERAGE” SALESMEN, IN DOLLARS 


statistical measurements. 
2The Management Record, “Salesmen Earn More,” 
March, 1948. 


Note: Figures for 1946 are based on a survey of 410 companies; figures for 1947 are based on a survey 
of 275 companies, all of which are included in the original 430; figures for 1948 are based on a survey of 
237 companies, of which 173 are included in the previous two surveys. 
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(See Table 6 on page 137.) No com- 
pany reports a rate under 5 cents a mile 
and fewer than 20% report rates from 
5 cents to 6 cents. 

With the six-cent allowance now firm- 
ly established as the predominating rate, 
and with an increasing number of com- 
panies moving up into the seven-cent 
bracket, it is interesting to examine the 
operating statements of a few companies 
which own the cars supplied to sales- 
men. These statements show a per mile 
cost averaging about 5 cents, including 
all operating and maintenance costs and 
depreciation. The ratio of companies 
owning salesmen’s cars is about one in 
five, or the same as last year’s ratio. 


BUSINESS BAROMETER? 

This annual survey of salesmen’s com- 
pensation is the third in succession con- 
ducted by THe ConrerENcE Boarp. As 
the series continues, the extent to which 
salesmen’s earnings set the pace for fac- 
tory and office wages will be watched. 
While no conclusions can be drawn from 
the limited data now available, there 
appears to be evidence that salesmen’s 
earnings may predict the rise and fall of 
key business indexes. Salesmen, in their 
contacts with purchasers, are unques- 
tionably the first to feel any marked in- 
crease or decrease in business activity. 
Buying trends affect salesmen’s sales 
volume, which, in turn, affects produc- 
tion and employment schedules. 

In the first of the three surveys,! about 2% of the 
companies reported decreases in salesmen’s 1946 earn- 
ings compared with 1940 compensation. Last year, 
13% of the companies reported decreases compared 
with the preceding year. This year, almost 30% re- 
port decreases since last year. While there has been 
no decline in factory and office wage levels, there is 
some indication now that the fourth round will be on 
a lower level than the third round, which in itself was 
lower than the second round in 1947. 


NATIONAL PATTERN 


EARNINGS IN KEY INDUSTRIES 


Graphic presentation of the middle 50% of the in- 
come range reported by cooperators in each industrial 
group was made for both the 1946 and 1947 compen- 
sation figures.? A similar compilation of 1948 earnings 
(see Chart 2) shows that the greatest increase in 
earnings was made in the chemical, drug and dye 


1Tue ConrerENcr Boarp, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 81, 
“Salesmen’s Compensation Plans,” July, 1947. 

*These figures were shown in Road Maps of Industry, No. 607, 
August 15, 1947, and No. 646, May 14, 1948. 
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2: Annual Earnings of ‘‘Average’”’? Salesmen, 
234 United States Companies, 1948 
Source: Tum Conrrrence Boarp 
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industry where earnings for average salesmen in- 
creased 17.3% at the high end of the range, although 
earnings at the low end decreased 4.1%. The largest 
decrease is found in the rubber products industry, 
where the average salesman’s earnings fell 21.7% at 
the high end of the range, although they increased 
6.3% at the low end. 

The middle 50% of the figures for all industries 
shows an increase of 3.1% at the low end and a de- 
crease of 3.1% at the high end. This is a further in- 
dication that earnings for average salesmen remained 
almost unchanged during 1948. 


TURNOVER RATES 


A new feature of this year’s survey is Table 7 
which shows 1948 turnover rates for salesmen. While 
complete 1948 turnover figures for wage earners have 
not yet been released by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, it seems safe to say that there is less turnover 
among salesmen as a group than among factory and 
office workers. The annual separation rate for sales- 
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TABLE 1: TOTAL ANNUAL EARNINGS OF “AVERAGE”? SALESMEN! 
Total ues: Build- oe ile poeas: Mach- Metsls Paper puke Hae Tex- : d 
Annual Earning No of | ofot’ |: Aim’ | Mates 4 euass | P98" | Daley [Accs sl “Prods | Prod?" and. 0} sbeods | acetal 
Cos. Total | craft rials Dyes Apps. Prods. | Supps. | ucts ucts | Prods. | ucts | Prods. 
‘Total companiessf.. sueavecdes sca 234 |100.0 16 19 20 15 19 25 33 Q4 15 10 16 25 
$92500:'or Jesscsg tes Foe ee eee aa as 3 4 Ad = ; a an 
9°501—$8:000).. cea A bie eae eevee ¢ g 9 er 56 1 #; 1 
S001 = 835005 Me yaciee eens arettus ess etemc 7| 8.0 * ae 1 4 1 Xe od 1 
S501 41000: has ee nee Guim Seas | ames 1 f- 4 as 1 iy 2% 
4,001— 455000: ok 8 oc en at. seer 20 8.5 1 4 6 2 Me 1 g 3 1 
BE01 = 5000 wre cartier atersenunmasetan 28 | 12.0 Q 3 2 a 2 2 4 2 6 3) = 2 
O01 b2500!. Soa. .is. ise cetera 264 Tit ra Q 4 1 Q 1 5 2 3 1 1 4 | 
'5°501—56,000; -/.-5. tk ane nee es 25 | 10.7 2 ae 1 3 1 4 1 2 2 3 1 5 
Gl00T=46500 6. ces ks Ata ween 20] 8.5 2 3 1 5 2 2 5 4s ai 
GOOIEN000 ws sot ouroee et eeee 15 | 6.4 1 2 £3 3 is 1) 3 3 zy 1 bef 1 
SOOT ni 000 Leck ck nes ce ree PO anes 4 i 3 on 2 40 # 1 2 1 
F501 18,000). i cetice oe cat noars Olas 18 ali Q 3 1 1 1 Q 5 1 2 
SiO01=28,500. stints !tins (aeons 6 2.6 1 obs BA hy 1 (3 1 1 
S50 L= 9 COOK s.. at. a ne see nee a 9 3.8 1 1 1 3 il 1 1 
900139. 500 5s. 5 Ostticisrotemieratethacelew 3 eS ve me ee 1 2 
OP501-10 000% babes atceiees 9] 3.8 1 2 Q 3 1 a 
TOO L= 125500 Sir Bis ates ier case 10 4.3 2 3 a; 1 3 1 
12,501=16 000.00. 5.20 2 seen n 4] 1.7 1 1 1 1 
T5,001=17, 500.5 e talelacc tie ates atetere ares 4 1.7 2 1 1 uA 
T75OT=20 000' bi cemegevsetacsie cic sper 2 9 ge 1 1 
Q0;001= 250008 cccytenaieeeps trustees Sees ae *, ic 
Over $25,000) 2.5 sacnriennis aaa ode 1 A af Ae 1 
Notishownoont sceache Mavsiese aetate tds 3 1 1 J . 


1Earnings in this table show total income regardless of compensation method, They cover salesmen paid on a straight salary as well as on salary plus incentive and etraight 


commission. 
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TABLE 2: TOTAL EARNINGS IN 1948 COMPARED WITH 1947 
Ee eee 


Total 


Elec- 


Autos, | Build- | Chemi- trical | Foods, | Mach- | Metals} Paper | Petro- | Rub- Tex- 
Chance Fae | ame | one, |Baup.| Bees | ee | and | ed | eat | ee 
pee! ees craft rials: isses : fees Prods Suppe. ' ice ios Proda a Prodi! fener 
Total companies: (21)... uae n see aes SM Mae AG 19 20 15 19 25 33 24 15 10 16 25 
Jnerease i. sgn ast econ oe aie 103 | 59.5 7 10 7 6 6 12 19 6 9 6 5 10 
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men in the companies cooperating in this survey aver- 
ages about 10%, or a loss of one salesman for every 
ten on the pay roll. The annual separation rate for 
employees covered by the BLS will probably reach 
50% when the figures are released. The annual acces- 
sion rate for salesmen, according to the figures sup- 
plied by cooperators, is about 18%. The correspond- 


ing rate for other employees will probably be slightly 
under 50%. 

In comparing turnover rates for sales personnel and 
the BLS figures, it should be noted that the latter 
include companies with seasonal employment prob- 
Jems and considerable numbers of female employees. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Humanizing the Union Contract’ 


By L. O. Nerr 
Hudson Motor Car Company 


N OUR company we believe that collective arguing 
cannot be substituted for collective bargaining. 
We believe that a contract written or explained in 
plain language can help bring about better labor re- 
lations. To this end we, and the representatives of the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, now include in 
our contract a plain talk interpretation of its clauses. 
The early 1937 agreements with the CIO auto 
workers were short and precise. They included only 


simple provisions for recognition and seniority and 


outlined the grievance procedure to be followed. 


Later, additions and changes were made in the agree- 
ments to cover disputes that arose because of inade- 
quate contract terms. 

But as the contracts became more elaborate they 
became even more difficult to interpret. Because of 


‘this, we at Hudson Motor in 1943 issued explanations 


of the clauses that continuously caused controversy. 
These initial interpretations were given to manage- 
ment representatives (foremen, general foremen and 

This is the last of three articles dealing with this subject. ‘Plain 
Talk for the Rank and File” by Rudolf Flesch and Theodore W. 
Kheel appeared in the December, 1948, Management Record. ““How 


to Get a Union Contract Across” by C. F. Mugridge was in the 
January Management Record. 


superintendents) who were in charge of workers cov- 
ered by the contract. Written explanations helped a 
great deal. But they did not solve the problem. 

The supervisors used these interpretations in at- 
tempting to settle disputes. Naturally, the union rep- 
resentatives questioned the authenticity of the inter- 
pretations and they asked to receive copies when the 
next contract was negotiated. Their request was 
granted. Management felt that giving the interpreta- 
tions to union representatives would aid in clarifying 
some disputed issues. 

Because the interpretations were increasingly being 
used to settle the disputes, the union then wanted 
to have a hand in writing them. We started joint 
discussions of the interpretations during the contract 
negotiations of 1946. Mutual agreement was reached 
on the interpretations of all contract clauses requir- 
ing further explanation. 

The printed format we adopted places the inter- 
pretations opposite the contract clauses they describe: 


Agreement: 

“When a curtailment of the amount of work is caused 
by changes in methods, products, or policies and will 
necessitate the laying off of employees, seniority shall be- 


HUDSON MOTOR AND UAW-CIO GIVE CONTRACT AND ITS MEANING 


AGREEMENT 


Article VII 
WAGES 


(a) Employees called in to work and sent 
home shall be paid. wages for not less than three 
(3) hours at the regular hourly rate, except when 
the lack of work is due to strikes, fires, flood, or 
other causes beyond the control of the Manage- 
ment. 


(b) The minimum starting rate will be ten 
(10) cents per hour less for each classification, 


and will be increased five (5) cents per hour be- 
ginning with the pay period immediately follow- 
ing the completion of four (4) complete pay 
periods and a second five (5) cents per hour be- 
ginning with the pay period immediately follow- 
ing the completion of ninety (90) days’ active 
employment from date of hire, unless employee's 
previous experience or qualification is justification 
for an exception before that time. 


(c) Five per cent (5%) additional shall be 
paid all hourly rated employees when working on 


INTERPRETATIONS 


Article VII 
WAGES 


(a) Call-in pay was devised to reimburse employees 
for necessary travel and: lunch expenses when they are 
not notified not to come in at their regularly scheduled 
time. It is important that all employees be properly 
notified if their services are not required. 


(b) This outlines the automatic rate step-up for new 
employees. The last phrase, “unless employee’s previous 
experience or qualification is justification for an excep- 
tion before that time’ had been subject to considerable 
abuse during previous years. Each supervisor should 
remember that this was intended to cover only the ex- 
ceptional cases and he should make sure that the case is 
a legitimate exception before he approves an increase in 
advance of the automatic period. The granting of pay 
increases ahead of the automatic period is an important 
Management function and it should not be treated 
lightly. 


(c) The Company agrees to pay seven and one-half 
percent (714%) to regular first-shift employees, with the 
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come company-wide for the employees involved, and they 
will be transferred to other departments, if necessary, on 
work they are capable of doing at the full rate of pay for 
such work. It is further understood that employees in- 
volved through transfer under this section shall receive 
the full benefits of the seniority provision outlined herein. 

“Should a reinstatement to the former status occur, the 
manner of reinstatement shall become the subject of nego- 
tiations.” 


Interpretation: 


“This paragraph does not have any reference to a re- 
duction in force layoff. It refers only to curtailments 
made necessary by ‘changes in methods, products, or 
policies’ which in automobile production occur only infre- 
quently. 

“This paragraph originally was included in order to 
allow for the proper placement of employees who other- 
wise would be laid off because of changes in methods, 
products, or policies. To permit this proper placement 
with the least difficulty, the union committee and the 
various management representatives meet to effect the 
proper transfers. Employees transferred to other work 
under ‘this clause carry their full seniority to the new job. 
The personnel department should be notified immediately 
if such a curtailment is in prospect.” 


We have learned that the simpler the language, the 
less likelihood there is for misunderstanding. This 
applies to the contract proper as well as to the inter- 
pretations. Any proposed contract change, when 
couched in complex language, immediately arouses 
suspicion and distrust. This is particularly so when 
it is presented by management. We have found it 
practical when argument arises over the phraseology 
of a proposition to invite the union representatives 
to rephrase the proposal in their own words. The 
union representatives now follow the same pattern 
when their proposals are questioned. We don’t haggle 
over words so long as the original proposal is not ma- 
terially changed and the interpretations are clear. 

In our joint interpretations, we have stressed lan- 
guage that the rank and file can easily understand. 
Actually, the use of simple language has also helped 
management representatives. We find that contract 
violations by supervisors have been reduced to a 
minimum and arguments through ignorance of the 
contract are now very rare. ; 


Labor Press 
(Continued from page 103) 


depression.” A round-up of TWUA sources showed, says the 
paper, that layoffs are not pronounced and in no major in- 
stance do they exceed 11% of postwar peak employment. 
Shortened scheduled time is general, but all divisions of the 
industry are averaging better than thirty-five hours a week. 
Closings have been negligible, and where they have occurred, 


poor management, not marketing conditions, is the reason. 
Basic cause of the slump, according to Textile Labor, is 
high prices. 


Mine Welfare Fund Pays Out $68 Million 


In its first twenty months of actual operation, the United 


Mine Workers Bituminous Welfare and Retirement Fund 
paid out approximately $68 million to 260,123 beneficiaries. 


The report in the United Mine Workers Journal (UMWA, 
ind.) points out that 11,689 miners have retired under | 
the UMW pension plan. But the largest single phase of — 
the welfare program comes under disability benefits. As if 
emphasizing this point, the Journal follows up its welfare 


fund report with a claim that the 1948 accident toll of 
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55,115 in coal mining was proportionately worse than the 


1944 wartime record of coal-mining casualties, 


AFL Stresses Purchasing Power 


Hundreds of AFL local unions are winning higher wage 
rates every week, says the AFL Weekly News Service. Other 
AFL unions “seeking clearly justified wage increases do not 
intend to permit themselves to be hoodwinked or deflected 
by propaganda.” The basis for the wage raises being de- 


manded, according to the News Service, is the inadequate © 


purchasing power of present wages. 


Haywood Maps RWDSU Jurisdiction 


A letter from CIO director of organization, Allan S. Hay- 
wood, front-paged in the Retail, Wholesale and Department 


Store Employee (RWDSU-CIO), finally gives the union 
a clear picture of where it stands." The RWDSU, according 
to Mr. Haywood’s letter, will cooperate with the CIO’s 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in pressing unionization in 
department stores and men’s clothing stores. But, adds the 
letter, “the RWDSU has an extensive jurisdiction exclusive 
of the department store and men’s clothing stores. It shall 
continue to have sole jurisdiction over the entire field ex- 
clusive of the above exceptions.” 


Teamster Organizing Drive in High 


Pressing its nationwide organizing drive, the AFL Team- 
sters made early gains in St, Louis when 6,000 former 
CIO warehousemen merged with a Teamster local of 3,000 
members. 
Teamster vice-president Dave Beck with successfully com- 
pleting the merger arrangements. 


Umion’s Employees Get Retirement Plan 


Under the provisions of a pension plan adopted by the 
AFL Retail Clerks’ International Association, employees of 
the union may retire at fifty-five, or after twenty years’ 
service. According to The Labor Herald (AFL, Wilmington, 
Del.) , the union’s plan is funded by a 2% wage deduction 
for each participant plus an additional five cents a month 
per capita tax. 


Haroip STIEGLITZ 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1See “Labor Press Highlights,” RWDSU Structure Revamped in 
CIO, February Management Record, p. 65. 

*See, “Labor Press Highlights,” Teamsters Drive for New Mem- 
bers, February Management Record, p. 64. 


The St. Louis Labor Tribune (AFL) credits — 


\ 
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Executive Bonus—Spur to Accomplishment 


S PROFIT sharing a strong incentive to superior 
executive performance? 
The benefits often claimed for executive profit shar- 


ing are many. It attracts capable executives to the 


company and lessens turnover. It fosters a feeling of 


loyalty to the company and promotes a desirable 


sense of partnership in the organization. It makes for 
high-level teamwork. It provides flexibility in the 
salary structure, allowing executive earnings to go up 
in good time, without freezing the supplements into 
the salary rates. Above all, it is maintained, it offers 
an incentive to the top management to operate more 
efficiently, to develop and market new products, to 


_eut costs—in short, to do a superior job. 


Yet one manufacturing firm, with several thousand 


employees, which adopted an executive profit-sharing 


plan of the conventional type early in the war years 
‘discontinued it after several years, and one of its 
reasons was that the plan had not proved an incentive 
to greater executive accomplishment. 

The management of the company did not question 


that the general run of profit-sharing plans may do 
_ most of the good things claimed for them. But it had 
_ its doubts about their effectiveness as an inducement 
_ to superior executive performance. Among their ob- 


jections were the following: 


1. In most plans participation is restricted to those 
above a predetermined organizational or salary level. 
But it may well be that some of the ineligible executives 
are in a better position to influence the company’s earn- 
ings than some of the participants. 

2. In most plans the profit-sharing fund is a fixed 
percentage of earnings. However, earnings may be af- 
fected by economic and other factors’ beyond the control 
of the management group, so it is at least questionable 
whether earnings should be the sole standard by which 
to measure the performance of the management group. 

3. Many plans apportion the individual shares on the 
basis of a percentage of salary. Yet the contribution of 
two executives to the welfare of. the company in a given 
year may not necessarily be proportionate to their salary 
rates. 


The management came to the conclusion, on the 
basis of its own experience and the reported experi- 


ences of other companies, that the more cut-and-dried 


and impersonal a profit-sharing plan is, the less apt 
it is to prove an incentive to superior performance. 
Late in 1947, the board of directors decided that 
the company was in need of an executive incentive 
plan that would be an incentive in more than name 
only. It recognized that “the net earnings of the com- 


pany are in large part attributable to the extraordi- 
nary efforts exerted by certain officers and executives 
of the company in the engineering, manufacturing, 
merchandising and administrative phases of the com- 
pany’s business.” 

The board envisioned an individual bonus that 
would be in addition to a base salary, determined 
under a formal job evaluation plan. All salaried jobs 
up to the division head level were already covered 
by the evaluation plan. The bonus was to be over 
and above a base rate which in itself was a fair rate 
for the job. What was wanted was an incentive plan 
that would call forth extraordinary effort. 

The officers of the company were given the job of 
developing the details of the bonus plan. The plan 
which they devised and which was put into effect 
has operated as follows. 


THE BONUS FUND 


At its October, 1947, meeting the board voted to 
establish a management incentive reward fund. In 
setting the amount of the fund, the board was, of 
course, influenced by the prospects of net income for 
the year. But it recognized that profits can vary for 
reasons beyond the control of the management group. 
So, the board avoided any commitment to a policy 
of tying the bonus rigidly to profits. Instead it con- 
sidered not only probable earnings, but also the dem- 
onstrated effectiveness of the management, the com- 
pany’s standing in the industry, and like factors. The 
determination of which positions were to participate 
in the plan, and of what the individual shares would 
be, was left to the president. 


ELEGIBILITY FOR BONUS 


In selecting the executives who are to participate 
in the bonus plan, the president is not governed by 
the title or salary of the individual. The sole criterion 
is whether or not the position in question is capable 
of having some direct effect on company profits. There 
are about a hundred positions which are regarded as 
fulfilling this requirement. It is recognized that a 
change in the responsibilities of a position can alter its 
potential effect on company earnings. As a result, 
when the bonus was voted in 1948 for the second year 
in ‘succession, the list of eligibles included about a 
dozen not on the list of the previous year, while about 
the same number who had been eligible in 1947 were 
later dropped. 

The management believes that if an executive 
bonus is to be an incentive as well as a reward, it must 
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be based on the accomplishments of the individual 
in a given period of time. Consequently the founda- 
tion of the plan is a supervisory rating scale, devised 
for use in connection with the bonus plan. 

Each eligbile executive is given a confidential rat- 
ing by his immediate superior. His performance 
in the current year is evaluated in terms of the fol- 
lowing: 

Knowledge and _ skill 

Personal contacts 

Planning and organizing 

Aptitude for learning 

Attitude and loyalty 
- Supervisory ability 

Original and creative thinking 

Contribution to company earnings as a result of his 
operating efficiency 

Present salary in relation to effort expended 

Does he get the job done regardless of overtime or 
personal inconvenience? 


Each of these factors are assigned different numeri- 
cal values. The sum of these values for each individ- 
ual constitutes his scoring points. When this stage 
of the rating procedure is completed, the rating forms 
are sent to the president of the company. 

It is well known that in evaluating their subordi- 
nates, some supervisors are prone to rate leniently 
while others tend to be strict. The ratings as they 
come to the president reflect this tendency. So, on the 
basis of his personal knowledge of each of the com- 
pany executives, he makes certain adjustments in the 
scores. The ratings made by many of the rating 
executives are left unchanged; those of some have to 
be deflated, and those of others have to be raised. 
In this way, the personal bias of the raters is as far 
as possible eliminated and the raw ratings are ad- 
justed to put them on a comparable basis. 

These adjusted ratings are subject to still further 
modification, calculated to make the rating even more 
objective. The president maintains a record of the 
accomplishments of each of the divisions of the com- 
pany. In this record in the course of the year are 
noted the out-of-the-ordinary things, good and bad, 
which each division and its executives have done. For 
example, specific cost reduction measures proposed 
by a man during the year score heavily in his favor. 
On the other hand, a mistake in judgment, by reason 
of which the company is committed to something 
which proves unprofitable, counts as a mark against 
the man at fault. So the president, in giving the rat- 
ings a last check, makes any changes, upward or 
downward, which are indicated by this record. 

Thus, each executive eligible for the bonus is evalu- 
ated at a certain number of scoring points. The total 
of the points received by all of the executives is 
divided into the total amount of the fund, to arrive at 
a bonus dollar value per scoring point. In 1948, it 


happened that the total of the scoring points was 
about equal to the number of dollars in the fund, so 
each point had a value of one dollar. 

It will be noted that salary, title, and length of W 
service as such are disregarded in determining the | 
amount of the bonus which each man is to receive. — 
In one year a particular executive received a bonus } 
of a nominal amount, while one of his subordinates 
received a check for over a thousand dollars. In an- ~ 
other case, an executive received in 1948 a bonus of 
two and one-half times as much as he received in | 
1947, even though his title and basic salary had not 
changed in the intervening period and despite the 
fact that the total fund was smaller in 1948. 

Bonuses have ranged from about 3% to 25% of | 
annual salary. 


PAYMENT OF BONUS 


An executive first learns that he is to get a bonus 
when, on the last day of the year, he receives a con- 
fidential letter, addressed to him at his home, from 
the president of the company. The letter states that | 
the board of directors has voted a bonus for the cur- |} 
rent year. It explains to the individual the factors on } 
which he was evaluated and how the amount of his |} 
bonus was arrived at. It recognizes that there may be 
some unfavorable reaction if the details of the plan | 
should become generally known. For this reason it 
sternly cautions the recipient that he is to treat his 
bonus as a matter of complete confidence between 
himself and the president. Evidence that this confi- | 
dence has been misplaced constitutes grounds for dis- 
qualification for future bonus consideration. The let- 
ter ends with a note of appreciation of the fine job the 


individual has done, and expresses the hope, if not a | | 


promise, that the bonus will be continued the follow- | 
ing year. yl 
Each of the participants knows only the amount of 


his own bonus. Only the president, the treasurer, and } 


members of the board know the amount of each of | 
the individual bonuses. Probably the only other exec-~ | 


utives who know of the existence of the plan are the at 


few who were paid the bonus in an earlier year and 
were later dropped. 

The administrative details of the plan and the ac- 
counting are handled in the office of the president. 
A separate checking account, in a separate bank, is 
used. The fund is treated as part of the president’s 
special fund, and is not separately identified in the 
general books of the company. 


FUTURE OF THE BONUS PLAN 


In his letter to the individual participants in the 
1948 bonus, the president discusses the prospects of 
bonus payments in future years. His remarks are 
illuminating with regard to the essential nature of 
the bonus plan. He points out that certain members 
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_ of the board had expressed concern that if business 
_ conditions permitted the continuance of the plan for 


several years, it might come to be looked upon as 
something routine, and eventually the payments 
might be regarded by the participants as part of their 
normal compensation. 

These misgivings have been disposed of. The letter 
states that the management assured the board that it 
would not hesitate to recommend the discontinuance 


of the plan if company earnings were not greater than 


could be expected with a reasonable amount of effort. 
Furthermore, it would not hesitate to remove an ex- 
ecutive from the bonus list if his performance was 
not of an outstanding nature. 
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The president of the company is satisfied, on the 
basis of two years’ experience, that the executive 
bonus plan is paying dividends in the form of extra 
effort, more efficient operation, and more creative 
thinking on the part of top executives. He believes 
that he has found the reason. He is convinced that a 
successful incentive plan, for executives no less than 
for the rank and file, must provide some means for 
measuring the contribution of the individual to the 
common effort. And the individual must have assur- 
ance that the plan pays off in proportion to that con- 
tribution. 

Hersert S. Brices 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Trends in Labor Relations 


Multiemployer Bargaining in Canada 


Union contracts covering one out of every four 
Canadian workers were negotiated with employer 
associations or groups, according to the Canadian 
Department of Labor. Group bargaining by employ- 
ers, states the department, is most common in those 
industries made up of many small firms. It finds no 
evidence of multiemployer bargaining in such mass- 


_ production industries as automobile and electrical 
products. 


The department’s study indicates that the number 
of workers covered by multiemployer bargaining in 
various industries is as follows: women’s dress, cloak 
and suit, 90% and over; saw mill products, truck- 
ing, hats, and leather products, 70%-89%; printing 
and publishing, men’s clothing, and canning, 50%- 
69%; railways, coal mining and jewelry, 30%-49%: 
pulp and paper, sheet metal and furniture, 10%-29%; 
meat products, foundry, shipbuilding and repair, less 
than 10%. 

Among industries in which the department found 
no evidence of multiemployer agreements are: auto- 
mobile, electrical products, rubber, hosiery, hardware, 
brass and copper, farm machinery and implements. 

In the Province of Quebec, multiemployer bargain- 
ing is encouraged under the provisions of the Col- 
lective Agreement Act. The act provides that under 
certain circumstances a collective agreement signed 


| by more than one employer in an industry may be 
_ extended to cover all workers in the province or a sec- 


tion of the province. The department says that “98% 
of the 239,777 workers affected in 1946 by agreements 
extended under this [Quebec’s Collective Agreement] 
act were working under terms of agreements made 
between unions and associations of employers.” 


The Canadian Department of Labor did not include 
workers covered by such extensions of agreement in 
the national total. It says that if it had, the “pro- 
portion of workers under agreement with employer’s 
association or groups to all workers covered by agree- 
ments” would increase from 26% to 46%. 


Cost of Strikes 


The free speech section of the Taft-Hartley Act has 
encouraged some employers to write and speak di- 
rectly to their employees on union-management mat- 
ters. One result of this changed relationship is begin- 
ning to be seen in company magazines. Unions and 
employees’ relations with unions were rarely men- 
tioned in company magazines. It was, therefore, 
somewhat unusual when William B. Given, Jr., presi- 
dent of American Brake Shoe Company, asked the 
editors of his company’s magazine “to begin a series 
of articles in which we will talk about matters some 
of which are not often mentioned by companies in 
their magazines.” 

Among the subjects for articles that Mr. Given 
puts forth was one on how much strikes cost em- 
ployees and the company. The February issue of his 
company’s magazine, Brake Shoe News, deals with 
this subject in this way. It first sets forth the losses 
from strikes to the worker. 


“Let’s take the worker first, using plain arithmetic. 
Suppose his straight-time wage rate is $1.25 an hour, 
for a forty-hour work week. If the strike lasts one week, 
and is settled at an increase of 2 cents an hour over what 
the company originally offered before the strike, he will 
lose $50—a week’s wage. It will take him sixty-two weeks 
at 2 cents more an hour to regain his lost pay of $50. If 
it lasts four weeks, he will have to work two hundred and 
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fifty weeks, or over four years, at the increased rate to 
regain the loss. If he is out eight weeks, four hundred 
weeks, or nearly eight years, will be required. The table 
shows this rate of loss in more detail.” 


Cost of Strikes in Terms of Wages Based on 
Five-Day Work Week 


Weeks Required To Regain 
Lost Wages If Striking— 


Total Cost of 


Length of Strike Strike to Increases Settlement Rate by: 
Worker 
at $1.25 /hr. 

One week...............] $ 50.00 
"Pwo weeks. ¢.. sch e.sgs: 100.00 
Three weeks............ 150.00 
Bours weeksi.. .c0cciog. te 200.00 
Five weeks............. 250.00 
Six weeks veel oasis cats s 300.00 
Seven weeks............ 350.00 
Eight weeks............ 400.00 


The article then shows the worker that in addition 
to his losing $10 a day, his company loses almost an 
equivalent amount: 


“How about what the company loses? Each plant has 
expenses that go on every day whether the plant works or 
not—just as an employee has expenses that continue 
whether he works or not. Brake Shoe figures show that 
the company’s expenses average $9.32 per day per work- 
man for maintenance of buildings, machinery and tools, 
for local taxes, rent, salaries and other costs which go on 
during a strike. In addition to these costs, the plant 
loses any profit it might have made, and also there is the 
danger of losing customers through failure to deliver. The 
company therefore is out at least $9.32 a day per work- 
man, and a workman earning $1.25 an hour is out $10.00 
a day.” 


The editor of the company magazine then goes on 
to say: 


“No one who thinks clearly would question the prin- 
ciple of a worker’s right to strike. Nor would anyone 
question the right of the worker to obtain a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work. Yet the figures quoted above 
clearly show how costly strikes can be to all of us. They 
indicate that every effort should be made by all con- 
cerned to arrive at a mutually satisfactory agreement 
which deserves the confidence and trust of both the worker 
and the company.” 


CORRECTION 


In the article on Union Membership in the United States 
in the January “Trends in Labor Relations” it was reported 
that the Die Sinkers’ Conference had affiliated with the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO. This is an error. It should 
have read Die Casting Workers. The Die Sinkers’ Con- 
ference writes us that “the International Die Sinkers’ Con- 
ference is an independent, international craft labor organi- 
zation and is-not, nor has any segment of it even been, 
affiliated with any international of the CIO.” 
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Directing Workers to Supplements 


When management and union negotiators amend | 
a union contract they often do so through a separate | 
supplemental agreement. Both the contract and its ' 
supplement are then contained in a contract booklet 
which is given to the worker. In such cases, it is } 
possible for the employee to read the original con- | 
tract without realizing that certain sections have been |) 
amended and made, perhaps, null and void. To make |} 
certain no employee of the Thew Shovel Company jj 
files a grievance because he has been reading the jj 


id 


wrong portion of the contract, company officials over- — 
print amended sections with a notice in blue ink. This 
notice tells the worker that the section is amended 
and on what page he will find the amendment. An_ 

example is given below: 


Military, Naval or Merchant Marine service of the United 
States, is reinstated pursuant to this Agreement, prior to the 
vacation period, shall be entitled to a vacation with pay for the 
calendar year in which he is reinstated. 


SECTION 6—WAGES 


1. Effective the 31st day of May, 1948 each ee covered 


by this Agreement and on the payr: the sign- 
ing of this faa 8 rath cents per hour in 


By of 31, 1948 to July 11, 

1948 incl pgs Kall receive seven (7) cents 
per hour i ion to sonny incentive earnings) 
Effective the 12th day of July, 1 which in- 
centives were see igre y the seven 
(7) cents. Lpe ft “eS. granted February 27, 


1946, an bé excluded from the rates 
upon w vege@rp 


JAMES J. Bamsrick, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


addition to his r oe 


Supplemental Pensions 


Many retired employees are having difficulty liv- 
ing on the pensions provided under company retire- 
ment plans that were adopted when the cost of living 
was lower. To alleviate this situation, the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company has adopted a temporary pen- 
sion adjustment plan to supplement the benefits 
provided under the regular pension plan. 

Under the plan, temporary benefits are equal to 
40% of the first $1,200 of annual pension plus 20% of 
excess over $1,200. The maximum limit of this tem- 
porary pension is $60 a month. The company hopes 
to continue this plan for at least a year or as long as 
it is needed. But it may be terminated or modified 
at the discretion of the board of directors at any time. 
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Agency Trains for Better Service 


T IS a good thing for a business organization, as 

well as for an individual, to take time out occa- 
sionally, stand aside, and watch itself go by. Some 
companies feel they cannot afford to do this. An 
advertising agency, if modern fiction is believed, 
| might be such a company. But McCann-Erickson, 
| Inc., one of the top five advertising agencies in the 


| country, recently “stood aside” and literally lifted 


itself by its own bootstraps. It planned and staged a 
series of forty weekly meetings called the Continuing 
Clinic of Agency Operations for its key personnel in 
New York and elsewhere. Looking back, the company 
‘now regards the clinic as one of the most significant 
accomplishments in the history of the 48-year-old 
organization.? 

The magnitude of the undertaking may be judged 
by a review of a few facts about McCann-Erickson. 
'The agency now has twenty-seven offices in the 
United States, Canada, South America, and Europe. 
It employs about 1,200 persons, and it was desired 
that a large majority should participate in the clinic. 
The headquarters of the company are in New York’s 
Rockefeller Center. Here several central departments 
—radio, research, personnel, and so on—are main- 
tained which serve all offices as well as the local one. 
It was planned to run the first clinic in the New York 
office. 

In August, 1947, following several meetings of the 
company’s executive committee, President H. K. 
McCann (now chairman of the board) sent a memo- 
randum to his regional office managers, group heads, 
and department heads. A quotation from this memo- 
randum explains the purposes of the proposed meet- 
tings: — 


“T have felt for some time the need of a plan of opera- 
tion which would bring to bear on our many problems the 
thinking of our most experienced people; the need for 
more standardization in our method of work; the need for 
the establishment of a company policy on many things; 
and the need for a continuing educational effort to keep 
all of us abreast of the new developments in this fast- 
moving business. 

“After giving this matter careful thought, the best plan 
to arrive at these objectives would seem to be to hold 
regular weekly meetings at which carefully selected sub- 
jects would be presented and discussed, and the entire 
series of meetings would be the responsibility of someone 
well qualified to do the job. 

“I believe that the proposed weekly meetings will 


1McCann-Erickson, Inc., came into existence in 1930 as the result 
of a merger of the H. K. McCann Company, founded in 1912, and 
the A. W. Erickson Company, founded in 1901. 


afford all of us the best opportunity to learn from each 
other, and to become better advertising men and women, 
and this process should serve to make our thinking and 
planning as an agency better balanced and more inte- 
grated.” 


The first New York City meeting was held on Sep- 
tember 24, 1947. Successive meetings took place 
throughout the fall, winter, and following spring. The 
last meeting occurred July 14, 1948. In all, forty 
meetings were held during a period of forty-three 
weeks. 

These meetings established a pattern to be followed 
with suitable modifications in the other offices of the 
company. In several centers the program of meetings 
is still in progress, but in most it has been completed. 

Building the Continuing Clinic of Agency Opera- 
tions was no simple undertaking. Nothing like it had 
ever before been attempted at McCann-Erickson. 
There were no blueprints to follow, not even a few 
guideposts to indicate the best course. Outside con- 
sultants were not used. It was felt the entire work 
must be of, by, and for McCann-Erickson. And it 
was! 

Furthermore, the development of the program was 
largely a volunteer matter. The work of the agency 
was continued without interruption. The clinic was 
built after hours. Not uncommonly, the volunteers 
worked on it several evenings a week from five o’clock 
until ten or eleven o’clock, and sometimes later. 

Programs were planned in detail weeks ahead. 
Requests for help and suggestions were mailed to the 
outlying offices. Specialists in the New York office 
were consulted. For example, two meetings were 
scheduled on “Problems of Media Selection.” First, 
a McCann-Erickson specialist on media research was 
called in. With his help, a tentative outline for the 
two meetings was prepared. Names of key people in 
the organization with experience in media selection 
were suggested, and letters written soliciting their 
help. 

Research was instituted. What things should work- 
ers in an advertising agency know about media selec- 
tion to make them better able to serve their clients? 
How can the pertinent information best be presented 
in two meetings of one hour each? Full information 
was collected. Kodachrome slides in color were made. 
The script was written. 

But still the clinic committee was not satisfied. 
Could the man responsible for the meeting sell his 
goods? He was asked to appear before the committee. 
His material and his handling of it were reviewed and 
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criticized. Suggestions were offered. Each speaker 
was asked to appear three or more times before the 
committee. Nothing was left to chance. The material 
for each of the forty hours was polished and perfected 
so that it would make a maximum contribution to the 
success of the clinic. 

Special stationery was printed bearing the inscrip- 
tion Continuing Clinic of Agency Operations. Each 
meeting, except for a few special ones, was written up 
in book form, 81% in. x 11 in. in size. The name of 
the clinic and the subject of the meeting were em- 
bossed on the cover. Reproductions of the slides and 
the accompanying script formed the contents. Copies 
of these books were sent to all McCann-Erickson 
offices. They are available to all employees of the 
company. 

Individual invitations were prepared for each of the 
meetings. Since a suitable auditorium was not avail- 
able in the company’s New York offices, a newsreel 
theater in Rockefeller Center was engaged once a 
week from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. The 175 McCann-Erick- 
son people who were invited from the 500 in the New 
York office reported directly to the theater on clinic 
days. They were the top executives of the company, 
key personnel within departments, and trainees. 
Those not involved maintained full agency service 
without interruption during the clinic hours, and later 
had an opportunity to see the clinic material in 
printed form. 


Careful attention was given to starting and stop- 


ping each meeting on time. Most of the meetings took 
the form of illustrated lectures. From twenty-five to 
as many as ninety slides were prepared and shown at 
practically every meeting. More than 1,500 slides 
were used in all. The method of audience participa- 
tion was not employed, although a plan for handling 
written questions was followed. 

Mr. McCann opened the clinic, speaking on the 
“Past, Present, and Future” of the company. The 
remaining thirty-nine meetings were divided into 
three series of thirteen meetings each. The first series 
began with an analytical description of the general 
operations of the agency. It was followed by a dis- 
cussion of economic factors and business conditions. 
Then the clinic plunged into a study of specific prob- 
lems in advertising. Some topics from the first series 
were: ' 

“The Role of Research in Building More Effective 

Advertising Plans” 

“How to Determine Copy Slant—Theme and Appeal” 
“Methods of Arriving at Advertising Appropriations” 


The second series of meetings included discussions 
of the advertising programs of four client companies, 
and descriptions of such advertising media as maga- 
zines, the radio, and television. The third series was 
similar to e second. Separate committees were 


responsible for the three series; but two people served 
for the entire period, thus giving continuity and uni- 
formity to the program. 


On three occasions, persons from outside the 


McCann-Erickson agency were invited to address the 
clinic: S. G. Barton, President of Industrial Surveys; 
J.O. Peckham, Executive Vice President of the A. C. 


Nielsen Company; and Frank Stanton, President of ft 


the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Lest executives of other companies, becoming inter- | 


ested in a program similar to this one for their own 
organizations, tend to underestimate the work and 
costs involved, the following facts are given. One 


hundred seventy-five people devoted an hour each vy 


for forty weeks to this program—a staggering total of 


7,000 man hours. The expenses, including the salaries | 


of three secretaries who were engaged on a temporary 
basis to carry on the routine work at the clinic, print- 


ing charges, and theater rental, amounted to many — 


thousands of dollars. The hundreds of hours spent 


by the volunteers—all executives of the company— | 


were not compensated, but nevertheless they must 
be counted as part of the cost picture. 

It is important to ask what McCann-Erickson, 
looking backwards, thinks of the clinic. Were the 
objectives achieved? 
costs? 


The company’s answer is an emphatic “Yes” io _ 
these questions. Results already obtained, it is felt, | 
are enough to establish the clinic as a success. And 


many of the values are long-term ones which will he 
yielding dividends for years to come. More specifi- 
cally, some of the positive results of the clinic are 
summarized under three headings—policy formula- 
tion, employee education, and morale. 


Policy Formulation.— During recent years, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson has enjoyed a substantial increase in 
business, and its operations have expanded accord- 
ingly. Its internal structure has needed to keep pace 
with this growth. The clinic provided the impetus for 
a reorientation of policy and procedures to conform to 
the new situation. Growing out of this, a planning 
board, called the “Advisory Committee on Advertis- 
ing Plans,” was developed and put in operation. It 
includes the president and several key executives. It 
has responsibility for top-level advertising plans and 
strategy. 


Employee Education.—This is a matter of first im- 
portance in most businesses, and the problem of full 
education becomes especially acute as a company 
grows and forms branches. At McCann-Erickson it 
was felt that many employees simply did not know 
enough of the work of other departments and other 
offices to be able to offer maximum client service. The 
clinic provided the information needed, and in order- 
ly and permanent form. 
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Were the results worth the — 


| 
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|  Morale—This value, though less tangible, is no 
| less real and important. The clinic brought a large 
| number of McCann-Erickson employees together 
| many times for a common purpose. The process was 
| repeated throughout the wide-flung organization. No 
seating plan was followed in the Radio City theater. 
Copywriters, account executives, production men, 
research people and personnel from all departments 


"sat next to each other and became better acquainted. 
- It is believed that all who attended the clinic came 


| away from it with an enlarged view of their own jobs, 
_ and a new appreciation of McCann-Erickson, its oper- 


_ ations and its policies. 


STEPHEN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


No Significant Wage 


Increases 


AGE increases published in this issue of The 
Management Record range from three to fifteen 
cents an hour, with ten cents the most popular settle- 


- ment. The majority of companies granting increases 


are in the chemical industry. In this group, approxi- 
mately 8,000 employees are affected by adjustments 
of six to thirteen cents an hour or increases of 5% to 
11%. The only other fairly large groups awarding 
increases were the food industry and public utilities, 
in which approximately 3,000 and 21,000 workers, re- 
spectively, benefited. 

There was only one wage increase of any impor- 
tance recorded during the period January 15 to Feb- 
| ruary 15. Eighteen thousand employees of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone and Telegraph Company re- 
ceived raises of $3 to $6.a week. ‘There were, how- 
ever, many companies which awarded benefits withi- 
out increasing wages. Insurance and accident bene- 
fits were granted to employees of Allied Metal Indus- 
tries and R. C. Harvey Company. In New York, a 
welfare fund of $10 a month was established for bar- 
tenders. The vacation plan at. Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corporation was improved, giving two weeks’ 
vacation after three years’ service, instead of after 
five years’ service. At Kaiser-Frazer, workers also re- 
ceived greater sickness and accident disability bene- 
fits. Effective February 1, 1949, the sickness and 
accident benefits of 12,500 workers were increased 
from the weekly rate of $15 for thirteen weeks to $30 
for twenty-six weeks. The plan, which also provides 
a free $2,000 life insurance policy and hospitalization 
and surgical benefits, is financed entirely by the com- 
pany by payments of five cents an hour for each elig- 


ible employee. This program is the only major one 
of this type in the automobile industry. It affects 
members of the UAW-CIO and 800 nonunion salaried 
and hourly rated employees. 

A few companies have decreased wages because of 
a drop in consumers’ prices. The Lincoln Electric 
Company in Cleveland announced a wage cut of 
about 3% shortly after paying a year-end bonus of 
approximately $4 million. The company is not union- 
ized and has no contract with its employees regard- 
ing a cost of living wage scale. The International 
Shoe Company announced on January 31, 1949, 
that it would cut wages three cents an hour. This 
affected 25,000 production workers in fifty plants in 
ten states. Since the sliding scale was adopted in the 
fall of 1947, there have been five three-cent increases. 
This is the second decrease. 

The employees of Brown Shoe Company have re- 
ceived an increase of 2% above the wages paid dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1948. This raise was dependent 
upon the costs of living index figures for the months 
of August through October, 1948, and will be in 
effect until April 3, 1949. Wages for the second quar- 
ter of the year, beginning April 3, 1949, will probably 
be reduced, since the cost of living index declined dur- 
ing November, December and January. 

The denial of a wage increase of ten cents an hour 
to 23,000 workers in twenty-four American Woolen 
Company mills in New England, New York and Ken- 
tucky was significant in that it was expected to set 
the wage pattern for 100,000 other woolen and 
worsted workers in New England and the Middle At- 
lantic states. Previously, another 100,000 textile 
workers had been similarly affected when, according 
to an arbiter’s decision, a ten cents an hour increase 
for 30,000 cotton and rayon employees in the Fall 
River and New bedford area was rejected. 


Doris K. LirepMAN 
Statistical Division 


High Cost of Savings 
What to do about the high cost of living? 


In a small southern textile community, CIO textile work- 
ers thought they had a good answer—a union store. The 
store was manned with volunteer workers, long on spirit, 
but short on food store know-how. 


A dozen eggs, bought at 65 cents, sold for 66 cents; canned 
goods, at $3.60 a case, brought in $3.80. One case, costing 
$4.50, returned only $3.50 because of an error in arithmetic. 
A faulty store scale gave customers four pounds of mer- 
chandise for three pounds of indicated weight. 

Members saved $10-$15 weekly before they realized the 
store was operating at a stiff loss—Textile Labor (Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO) . 
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Survey of Personnel Problems: 


Perspective on Selective Service 


THE QUESTION: We all have a vital interest in 
any future mobilization plans. In recognition of this, 
The Conference Board is currently engaged in a 
series of studies in the field of mobilization, of which 
the question of Selective Service procedures is one. 

Will you therefore recall your company’s experi- 
ences with Selective Service during the last war, criti- 
cally analyze them, and suggest the changes that you 
believe would rectify or alleviate those problems in 
the future? 


OST of the cooperators join in a large round of 

applause for the over-all manner in which Se- 

lective Service fulfilled its incredibly titanic assign- 
ment in World War II. 

In replying to the question, some of the cooperators 
enclosed copies of highly complimentary letters that 
they sent in 1945 to local draft boards, state boards 
or to Selective Service headquarters. These free ex- 
pressions, written while experiences with Selective 
Service were still vivid, offset the otherwise natural 
suspicion that recollections have been dimmed and 
mellowed by the passage of time. At the same time, 
they lend added significance to the multitude of criti- 
cisms on the opposite side of the ledger because they 
indicate that these complaints and suggested im- 
provements are offered dispassionately as well as con- 
structively. 

The criticisms run the gamut from preregistration 
and induction to postdischarge procedures. They 
range from difficulties that began with hastily con- 
ceived over-all policies to unwieldly and irksome 
problems of a purely local nature. In short, the range 
and variation of the comments are so great that they 
are discussed here according to their frequency. 


25% TO 35% 


1. The manning table and replacement schedule 
was the item most frequently mentioned. All but two 
or three of the cooperators believe these forms proved 
highly satisfactory. There is widespread agreement 
that they were not started soon enough. There is also 
the frequent suggestion that, in the event of another 
war, the manning procedure, or one similar to it, 
should be ready to be put into effect at the outset. 

Several of the cooperators urge that, contrary to 
experience during World War II, local draft boards 
be required to abide by the tables and replacement 
schedules once they are approved. 


2. The most serious company problems appear to 


have involved communication between Selective Serv- i 
ice headquarters and the local draft boards. Execu- | 


tives repeatedly stress the need for developing an 


organization that will provide accurate information to |) 
the local level with the greatest speed. Several of the |} 
cooperators indicate the»belief that their local draft |) 


boards often made the mistake of relying on the local © 
newspaper’s versions of headquarter’s policy and pro- — 
cedures in lieu of direct and official information. This | 
may be the reason why several other executives sug- 
gest that Selective Service try to prevail upon pub- 
lishers to print only the complete press release so as 
to eliminate “garbled versions.” 

3. A real problem to many companies, as indicated 
by the frequency of the complaint, was the lack of 


uniformity among different draft boards in interpret-_ ' 


ing and applying policies. Multiplant companies are 


not alone in pressing this complaint. A company ina | | 
single locality frequently had to deal with several local | 


draft boards. Many of the suggested improvements _ 
which appear later in this list are aimed at this prob- — 
lem. To a few of the cooperators, the lack of uniform- 
ity is the primary problem. One of these says: 

“Some thought should be given to either establish- — 
ing a regional Selective Service executive board or 
charge the state Selective Service board with the re- 
sponsibility and complete authority to control the 
orderly withdrawal of man power from industry. 
Almost complete autonomous authority of the local 
draft boards during World War II had a very detri- 
mental effect on the orderly withdrawal of men from 
industry. These local boards had their own individual 
interpretations of the general rulings issued by the 


national and state Selective Service administrations 


and in many instances disregarded the recommenda- 
tions and directive orders of the state board. The 
local boards should administer the Selective Service 
Act generally, but another board, serving at least a 
general labor area, should have the centralized au- 
thority for granting deferments.” 


15% TO 25% 


4. The practice of inducting technical personnel 
drew the most irate criticism. The percentage of the 
cooperators in this group might conceivably be higher 
if the survey had not included commercial as well as 
manufacturing companies. 

The feeling seems to exist among these executives 
that Selective Service and the chiefs in the military 
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services failed to recognize the need “for open-minded- 
ness in appreciating that a technically trained man 
might well make a much greater contribution to the 
war effort out of uniform than in one.” Several point 
to “other countries which made sure that their tech- 
nical people were retained in industry since they rec- 
_ ognize that we fight wars on the basis of superior 
science.” 

Some believe that their unfavorable experiences 
with regard to technical employees were owing to 
three things: 


“1. Lack of a planned program relating to scientific 
and technological personnel. 

“9. The fact the procurement agency also was dele- 
gated authority to enact its own policy. 

“3. The failure of Selective Service to install an appel- 
late procedure guaranteeing determination of technical 
deferment decisions by men qualified to render such.” 


A few of the cooperators suggest that the armed 
services should concentrate now on plans to place 
technically trained draftees on jobs where their ex- 
_ perience and training can be fully utilized. Then, 
“even though only a relatively few of our technical 
people should be drafted we wouldn’t repeat the many 
experiences of our company which found its techni- 
cians in uniform and as far afield as possible from 
the type of work for which their training fitted them.” 

Another sore spot with some executives is the fact 
that students in technical colleges were not permitted 
to complete their courses before being inducted. 

5. An impressive number of participants bitterly 
complain that the forms and paper work relating to 
Selective Service were “unnecessarily excessive.” The 
consensus sounds like this: 


Shs 


. even when requested deferments were care- 
fully checked by the government contracting officers, and 
even when it was generally agreed at the state or national 
level that employees doing certain work would be defer- 
rable, it was still necessary for us to prepare elaborate 
and detailed job duty statements of every employee to 
be deferred. At certain times, this constituted a stagger- 


THE ANSWERS: (Highlighted from cooperators’ 
suggestions to Selective Service)—Use manning tables 
and replacement schedules immediately in case of 
another war. 

Improve and quicken communications between Se- 
lective Service headquarters and local draft boards. 

Eliminate varying interpretation of policies and regu- 
lations among different draft boards. 

Do not draft technical personnel from war producing 
companies except in the most unusual instances. 

Decrease paper work related to the draft. 

Clarify essential and nonessential designations. 


ing clerical load, which resulted in late filing of deferment 
requests, unnecessary appeal actions, and in some cases 
the drafting of employees who normally could have been 
deferred. 

“Tt appears to us that once the policy is established as 
to the class or group of employees to be deferred, or the 
type of contracts for which deferments will be allowed, 
a simple affidavit procedure, with proper review, could 
be worked out which would be completely effective and 
much simpler than the cumbersome procedure used in 
World War II.” 


6. Designation of essential and nonessential com- 
panies should be prepared in advance for immediate 
use in the event of war, say a significant number of 
cooperators. These designations should also be devel- 
oped to a much more particularized degree than in 
the last war. One cooperator observed: 


“There was no question as to the essentiality of muni- 
tions and war materials but such ambiguous phrases as 
‘essential to the national safety, health and interest’ 
opened the way for equivocation. There should be a 
clearer understanding one way or another of the impor- 
tance of industries producing items essential to the gen- 
eral economy. Based on the experience in World War II, 
the authorities should be able to prepare a list in such 
sufficient clarity and detail that there would be no chance 
for argument.” 


7. In the last war, “it was possible for a board in 
the area to which a registrant was moved to process 
his induction for the home board, but his file always 
remained with the original board.” Comments of the 
cooperators indicate that a change in this procedure 
would be desirable. Not all agree on the extent of 
the change. Some believe that a registrant who moves 
should be transferred with his records to the new 
local board. Others seem to believe that the transfer 
should be permitted but need not necessarily be man- 
datory. A number in both groups go further and 
decry the practice of automatically placing a regis- 
trant in “1A” when he transfers. 

8. An impressive number of the executives strongly 
urge that the regulations and directives affecting the 
employer and the returning veteran should be studied 
in the light of the host of unpleasant experiences 
after the last war. Clarification, they say, is badly 
needed in this whole area, including, of course, such 
matters as seniority rights and “position of equal 
status and pay.” The greatest difficulties among the - 
cooperators in this connection seem to stem from the 
differences and changes in circumstances and com- 
pany organization which vary from one company to 
another and which the regulations did not recognize. 


LESS THAN 15% 


The remaining criticisms and suggestions are listed 
according to the frequency with which they were 
mentioned by the various cooperators. 
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9. Every effort should be made by Selective Serv- 
ice to eliminate frequent changes of policy. 

10. Repeated changes in the registrant’s classifica- 
tion should be avoided. 

11. Physical examinations “should determine the 
registrant’s status once and for all.” 

12. Deferments should be made for longer than 
six months subject only to change in the event of a 
genuine emergency. 

13. The greatest care should be exercised in decid- 
ing upon and designating critical and essential occu- 
pations. 

14. Local draft board members should be selected 
on “ability to handle the job rather than on mere 
willingness to serve.” Several cooperators give spe- 
cific suggestions concerning the qualifications of local 
board members. “At least one member should be 
experienced in manufacturing operations,” expresses 
the idea of a few. Others suggest either “better train- 
ing and indoctrination” of local board members or the 
appointment of qualified advisers to whom the boards 
can turn for special information on a formal basis. 
There is also some feeling that local board members 
should be paid so that qualified people can be secured. 

15. Establish local medical centers equipped to 
conduct physical examinations immediately after reg- 
istration. This would eliminate the need for training 
replacements for those who, in the last war, were 
eventually found to be physically unfit. 

16. Before designating essential occupations, un- 
usual physical requirements should be taken into con- 
sideration, as well as skill and length of training time 
(shell forgers, loggers, etc.). 

17. Particular jobs in individual companies should 
be studied to determine their critical nature, using the 
national policies only as guides. 

18. Deferment decisions pertaining to key person- 
nel and key executives should be made with greater 
care and leniency. 

19. “Temporary employee” should be defined 
clearly and precisely. 

20. When the individual registers, a copy of the 
registration should be provided to his employer. 

21. The employer should be notified prior to the 
date of discharge or return to inactive status. 

22. Any peacetime military training should “in- 
clude an appreciation of international relationships 
and political systems.” 

23. Development of a policy should be made now 
that will clarify whether industry or the armed serv- 
ices will retain members of organized reserve and 
reserve officers. 

24. Some termination of employment rights should 
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be provided for people who,reenlist after cessation of | 
hostilities. Bs 

25. The employer should be notified when an em- | 
ployee is accepted for service. = 

26. Under the current peacetime military training — 
regulations, there is “no provision for temporary de- 
ferments where young technical employees are needed © 
to give continuity to a project.” One cooperator sug- 
gests that “something like the Manning tables should _ 
be introduced now.” | 

27. It is impossible, say some, to apply or en- 
force rigidly the current requirement to give young, 
men returning from peacetime military training all 
promotions they would have had if they had remained 
on the job (section 9c(a)). This requirement, they 
point out, is particularly difficult to fulfil in many 
salaried jobs where individual abilities, personality 
characteristics and experience count heavily. 

28. Draft boards should make appointments with 
registrants outside of employees’ working hours. The ~ 
emphasis here seems to be on appointments during ‘ 
wartime in order that important production will not — 
be adversely affected. 8 

29. Quotas assigned to local boards should be de- 
termined with full consideration to the type and ; 
relative importance of local industry One or two of 
the cooperators further observe that rigid require- 
ments to fill quotas caused local boards to insist upon | 
filling quotas “at any cost,” and in many cases those 
drafted under these conditions had to be discharged 
and returned to former essential jobs. 

30. One agency should set the draft policies and 
k 
: 
| 
| 
| 
7 
. 
: 
| 
[ 
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procedures—not several. The complaint here seems 
to be that appeals for deferments had to be made to 
one of several agencies, and one cooperator specifically 
points to “the unnecessary overlapping of the War 
Manpower Commission and Selective Service.” 

31. Immediate wage controls should accompany 
any considerable mobilization. 

32. Companies should be permitted to appear be- 
fore appeal boards to present requests for deferment — 
of essential and critical employees. 1 

33. Selective Service should encourage companies 
to act through their association or to form groups that 
can appoint committees to study the situation in each 
company. 

34. The suggestion is made to companies to as- 
sume responsibility for being accurately informed 


about Selective Service policies, procedures and re- 


quirements. 
35. One of the cooperators suggests a national serv- 
ice act that would, in effect, have everyone in uniform. 


S. Avery Ravse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


| | March, 1949 
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Trends in Employee Benefit Plans 


Group Insurance Ruling by NLRB 


Under a significant ruling on group insurance, the 
National Labor Relations Board on February 21 


| unanimously ordered the General Motors Corporation 
| to bargain with the United Automobile Workers 
_ (CIO) on changes in its group insurance plan. 


The General Motors Company plan was first in- 


_ troduced in 1926 and was liberalized in 1947, without 


consultation with the union. Although more than 
75% of the employees voted for the liberalized plan, 


| the union filed a refusal-to-bargain complaint against 

the company. On May 13, 1948, a trial examiner for 
_ the NLRB issued an intermediate report finding for 
_ the union. The NLRB upheld the trial examiner and 
_ ordered the company to cease “making any unilateral 


changes affecting any employees in the units repre- 


sented by the union with respect to any group insur- 


ance plan without prior consultation with the union.” 


A Minimum Pension of $100 a Month 


The increased cost of living has caused many com- 
panies to review their pension programs and to ex- 
plore means of supplementing the benefits which may 


| be madequate under present conditions. In many 


instances, these supplemental pensions are given on 
an individual basis and are not announced to em- 
ployees. The Weirton Steel Company, however, has 
announced that it will supplement its regular contrib- 
utory group annuity plan according to a definite for- 
mula. Its supplementary retirement pay program was 
negotiated with the Weirton Independent Union, Inc., 
and became effective January 1, 1949. This plan is 
of particular interest in view of the drives of CIO 
unions for pensions. The United Steelworkers are 


i) asking for a pension of $150 a month, plus Social 


Security, whereas the Weirton plan includes Social Se- 
curity benefits in its minimum. 

Under the plan, eligible employees are assured a 
minimum pension of $100 a month. If the retired 
employee does not receive this amount from the 
regular pension plan and the federal old-age benefits 
combined, he is given a supplementary payment suffi- 
cient to bring his pension up to $100 a month. An un- 
usual feature of this plan is that all employees who are 
eligible will receive a minimum supplemental pension 
even though they may not have participated and con- 
tributed under the regular plan. Their minimum pen- 
sion, however, will be reduced by an amount equiva- 
lent to the pension which they would have received 
under the contributory plan, had they joined when 


eligible and participated until retirement. The com- 
pany states that “obviously any other method of 
determining supplementary retirement payments 
would be unfair to the employee who has participated 
in the Company Annuity Plan.” After January 1, 
1950, participation in the joint-contributory plan will 
be necessary to receive benefits under the supplemen- 
tary plan. . 

All employees who fulfil certain qualifications are 
eligible to receive benefits under the supplementary 
plan, regardless of whether they are members of the 
union. The conditions for eligibility are: 


1. The employee must be sixty-five years of age or over 
and have retired from active service. 

2. He must be eligible to receive and have applied for 
federal old-age benefits. 

3. He must have had fifteen or more years of accredited 
service as of his normal retirement age. 


Employees who have been retired previously will 
be eligible for the supplemental pension provided 
they have had fifteen years of service, and are receiv- 
ing federal old-age benefits. Approximately 700 em- 
ployees are eligible to receive benefits under the sup- 
plementary program. 

Supplementary payments will also be made to 
employees permanently disabled, provided they have 
had at least fifteen years of service and are fifty-five 
years of age or over. Each case of disability will be 
considered on its merits by the Administrative Board. 

A board of five appointed by the company’s presi- 
dent administers the program. If the union employee 
is dissatisfied with any decision of the board, the 
union may present the claim as a grievance under the 
grievance procedure of the union agreement. 


Annual Wage Plan Discontinued 


A guaranteed annual wage plan has been discon- 
tinued because of the refusal of a considerable propor- 
tion of covered employees to abide by the conditions 
of the guarantee. The Tobin Packing Company, Inc., 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 1946 adopted a plan some- 
what similar to that of Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany. In its agreement with the United Packing- 
house Workers (CIO), it guaranteed eligible em- 
ployees fifty-two weeks of employment of forty hours 
each. In return, the employees individually signed an 
agreement to have all overtime payments placed to 
their credit in a fund. If an employee worked less 
than forty hours a week, he received the difference 
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between the actual hours worked and forty hours 
from the reserve accumulated to his account. 

Approximately a third of the eligible employees 
withdrew from the plan, and the company did not 
believe it could continue the guarantee with such a 
substantial number of employees not participating. 
The general reasons given by the employees for with- 
drawing were “economic ones in connection with their 
own personal situation.” 


Profit-sharing Distribution 


Under the company’s profit-sharing plan, 96,000 
employees of Sears, Roebuck and Company had ac- 
cumulated $216.5 million by the end of the fiscal year 
1948. The employees’ contributions and the com- 
pany’s profit-sharing payments are deposited in a 
trust and are invested largely in company stock. The 
fund owns 4.5 million shares of company stock, or 
nearly 19% of the total, and is the largest single 
stockholder. - 

The company’s profit-sharing contribution is gradu- 
ated from 5% to 9% of the consolidated net income, 
and is credited to the individual’s account on the basis 
of his contributions, age and length of service. For 
example, an employee who has had a service record 
of fifteen years or more and is over fifty years of age, 
receives four times as much of the company’s contri- 
bution on his savings as does the employee with less 
than five years’ service. The employees’ contribu- 
tions under the plan amount to 5% of compensation, 
up to a maximum of $250 annually. All regular em- 
ployees with one or more years of service are eligible 
to participate in the plan. 


United Rubber Workers’ Demands 


The president of the United Rubber Workers, CIO, 
has listed his program of demands for which he be- 
lieves his union should strive. Among the benefits 
which he asks for are a fixed annual wage, a health 
and welfare program and a pension plan. He also 
included a demand for a fourth round of wage in- 
creases. 


Severance Payments Denied 


The Republic Aviation Corporation at the end of 
the war gave 6,000 employees severance pay to the 
amount of $805,021. The Army Board of Contract 
Appeals has ruled that the company is not entitled 
to reimbursement of the entire amount expended for 
this purpose. According to government policy, war 
contractors were entitled to reimbursement if these 
payments were required by statute, or were part of a 
written agreement or an establishment policy. 

The severance pay, which was authorized by the 


company’s board of directors on August 16, 1945, did — 
not comply with these requirements, and, therefore, — 


the reimbursement was disallowed by the Army | 
Board. The company contended that the payments } 
were in part adjusted compensation due employees | 


under its bonus plan which had been in operation 
since 1940. The Army Board decided that the com- 
pany was entitled to reimbursement for the part of 
the severance pay which could be definitely attributed 


to the bonus payment accrued to the date of separa- — | 


tion. 


A $100 Mintarain for CIO Employees 


In view of the current agitation of unions for pen- 
sion plans, the retirement benefit program of the CIO 
for its own employees in the national headquarters is 
of interest. It is incorporated in an agreement with 
Local 167 of the United Office and Professional Work- 
ers, CIO. The plan was agreed upon in December, 
1948, and is retroactive to May 1, 1947. 

To fund the plan, the CIO contributes each year 


6% of the annual salary of all employees under fifty _ 


years of age when they become eligible. For employees 
fifty years of age or over when they join, the contri- — 
bution is increased to 12% of pay. For all persons 
between the ages of forty-five and fifty at the initia- 
tion of the plan the union’s contributions are auto- 
matically increased to 12% upon reaching age fifty. 
All permanent employees with three or more months 
of service are eligible to participate. 


In addition, past-service credits are given. They . | 


are based upon the dismissal compensation provisions 
of the previous contract and amount to 4% of annual 
salary for those with one year of service or less, and 
2% of annual salary for each year of service for em- 
ployees with more than one year’s service. . 

The contributions are invested in government 
bonds, and at age of normal retirement (sixty-five) the 
employee receives a pension actuarially determined 
on the basis of funds accumulated to his credit. One 


eighth of the total contributions are placed in a con- 


tingency fund, to provide supplemental pension pay- 
ments. If the employee’s pension from the plan and 
the federal old-age benefits are less than $100 a 
month, he receives sufficient from the contingency 
fund to bring his pension up to this minimum. 

Full vesting is permitted if the employee resigns or 


is discharged. If an employee becomes permanently 


disabled, he is also entitled to the funds to his ac- 
count. 

The administration of the pension plan is in the 
hands of a board of trustees composed of two repre- 
sentatives of management and two of the local union 
with a chairman chosen by these four. 

F. Beatrice Browser 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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| The following letter was sent by the personnel 


| manager of a large industrial establishment in answer 
to an inquiry from a writer who was preparing an 
article on the retirement of employees. The author's 


thesis was that the retired employee, deprived of his 


| regular work routine, lost interest in life, and that his 
_ death was hastened because of his retirement. The 
| personnel manager's reply in slightly abbreviated 


form is reproduced because it contains thoughtful 


comments on several phases of the retirement prob- 


lem which are causing concern to the managements 
_ of many companies. 


HE SUBJECT of your proposed article on retire- 
ment is one in which we, too, are vitally inter- 


ested and have been for many years, as evidenced by 


the fact that our company has been providing pen- 
sions to its superannuated employees for as long as 


_ any of us can remember. The program was on a com- 
_ pletely informal and uninsured basis until seven years 
' ago when the plan was underwritten by an insurance 


company. 
“The title you suggest for your article ‘Death Fol- 


_ lows Retirement’ is legitimate but I am worried, per- 
haps without justification, that many may read it and 


without further examination conclude that the an- 
swer is yes. If that should be the case, then I cannot 
feel that this conclusion is any more correct than that 


‘Death Follows Birth’ or ‘Death Follows Marriage.’ 


Our own experience indicates that with an assured 
income following retirement, there is an increasing 
interest not only in retiring at normal retirement age 
(65 for men and 60 for women) but in arranging for 
early retirement. Apparently, membership in a pro- 
gram with published provisions has induced individ- 
uals to plan for, and anticipate, leisure to pursue avo- 
cations of their own choosing. 

“You present your observation ‘that active busi- 
nessmen, having had little time for hobbies, often die 
soon after they have been retired’ and I can well ap- 
preciate your reaction. I have had the same thought 
at times, but do you believe that death would have 
followed so soon after retirement had these same men 
retired at the age of 45, 50 or 55 instead of 65 or 70? 
I think we may be dealing in these cases with physio- 
logical rather than sociological causes. 

“There are two types of retirements. There is the 
worker who by disability or old age is forced from his 
regular work, can find no new employment and who 
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Does Death Follow Retirement? 


either has no retirement income from any source or is 
forced to subsist on inadequate public charities. Sure- 
ly, lack of adequate nutrition, medical attention, 
housing, recreation and simple human dignity must 
lead too frequently to decline and early death. Un- 
fortunately, justified public concern over such cases 
threatens, by tarring all retirements with the same 
brush, to confuse and discourage the solution to the 
problem that is laboriously being constructed within 
industry and commerce. 

“The second class of retirements include those 
growing hundreds of thousands who have available 
adequate incomes in old age and who, if not living 
according to previous standards, at least are living 
with dignity and some degree of comfort. The fast 
increasing number of secured employer-employee re- 
tirement plans, the presence of federal basic pensions, 
the appearance in an increased number of cases of a 
savable margin between income and necessary ex- 
penses during productive years, and the growth of 
pension plans among civil and professional employees 
—all help swell the number of funded retirements. 

“An employer has three ways in which to deal with 
an aged employee: (1) to retain him upon the payroll 
at some made work; (2) to fire him; or (3) to retire 
him on pension. In the past, firing has been the most 
common practice, necessitating reliance for living 
upon personal thrift, savings, and family assistance. 
The next most frequent practice was to find work for 
the person. This continuation on the payroll was, of 
course, a disguised pension, frequently uneconomic- 
ally large and, therefore, like all pensions, a heavy 
charge against the productivity of the organization 
as a whole. Since the payment was unsecured, it van- 
ished if the enterprise failed. 

“Only in recent decades has there appeared large 
scale reliance upon the orderly method of establishing 
a definite retirement program. As yet, the majority 
of such retirement plans are unsecured and in such 
cases pensions are subject to so-called ‘merit consid- 
eration’ and to the hazard of business failure. Even 
so, there are, today, more than 15,000 private (as 
distinguished from public or semipublic) retirement 
plans of which more than 7,000 are insured. The 
growth of such plans, which has been rapid, depends 
upon the awakening of managements to the advan- 
tages of orderly retirement of aged employees on an 
adequate pension by a plan usually integrated with 
federal pensions. 

“The life span of employees able to retire on such 
a pension is as long as those who continue actively at 
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work, and possibly longer. This fact has been ob- 
scured by mortality statistics. For instance, the in- 
crease during recent decades in average life span has 
been well publicized. Census life tables show that the 
average expectation of life—for a new-born male child 
increased from forty-eight years in the period 1900- 
1902 to sixty-three years in the period 1939-1941. 

“This increase of average length of life, however, 
has been accomplished through the reduction of fatal 
disease in the early years of life. There has been no 
comparable increase in the life expectancy of older 
persons. Thus, the Census life tables show that a 
male, age sixty-five, had a further expectation of 11.51 
years in 1900-1902, and 12.07 years in the period 1939- 
1941. 

“This confusion of figures has hurt in two ways. 
The average worker who must be sold retirement 
plan membership underestimates the length of re- 
tired life for which he must make provision and the 
size of the task. The casual speaker on the problem 
assumes that. length of retired life should have in- 
creased markedly, and that, since it has not, the let- 
down of retirement must be the cause. 

“Today, the insurance companies underwriting 
group annuity plans commonly assume an average 
life expectancy of fourteen to fifteen years for a 65- 
year-old man covered by such a plan. Individual in- 
dependent actuaries sometimes question this greater 
life expectancy in light of the figures on the general 
population already quoted. The insurance company 
basis, however, does seem to be justified from all in- 
formation available to us as buyers of group annui- 
ties. 

“As a practical illustration, we have examined sta- 
tistically the records of our several hundred pension- 
ers since 1925 and find a trend that indicates they 
will live on the average at least as long and possibly 
significantly longer than these new estimates of the 
insurance companies. 

“For at least our own company, then: 


**1. Retirement-plan members live longer than the 
general populace despite prompt retirement. 


*°2. The variation from general population figures is 
large enough to indicate the importance of retirement 
Le Saas continuation at work until breakdown of 

ealth. * 


“There is no appreciable difference in the length 
of life in retirement between various occupational 
groups, according to our own experience, although 
the number of cases is small enough to mask minor 
true differences by chance variations. For instance, 
in looking over the records of those who retired 
around 1930, I see two who lived to the age of ninety- 
five. One was an unskilled laborer, the other a former 
vice president. Other comparisons aie equally nega- 
tive. I believe that the demonstrated effect of genetic 
histories is more consequential in longevity than oc- 
cupation, other things being equal. 
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“Discussion of individual.cases, except in terms of 
many thousands, may be misleading, although prob- 


ably of human interest. For instance, about ten years © 
ago we acquired a manufacturing plant and its entire - 


organization. Full past service of the employees of | 


this plant was recognized under our retirement pro- 
gram. One production supervisor was eighty-nine 
years old with an incredible record of seventy-seven 
continuous years of service with the acquired plant. 
Our conclusion was that if ever a man had earned a 
worry-free retirement here was one. Local plant per- 


sonnel expressed the opinion that without his work — 
week he would die—‘he was too old to know what to 


do with himself” He was retired—comfortably—in 
1939. He died five years later in 1944 at the age of 
ninety-four. In the interim he had spent winters in 
Florida, had engaged in local bank, civic and real 
estate affairs. At eighty-nine, his average expectation 
of life, according to these same ‘optimistic’ current 
insured annuity tables had been four years. He lived 


this span and a trifle more. Yet there are those who 


could say in 1944: ‘we told you so, he died “soon 
after” his retirement.’ Personally, I judge that his 
life was far fuller and probably longer for his retire- 
ment—and that this would have been even more evi- 
dent had his retirement occurred earlier. 


UNION DEMANDS 


“There are two portions to our annuity plan. One ~ 


portion covers all employees automatically and at 
no cost to them. It provides a monthly annuity which, 
for a male employee earning $200 a month with 
thirty-five years’ service, amounts to $35 a month. 
The second portion is likewise open to all employees. 
It calls for joint contributions, and supplies a supple- 
mentary annuity equal in amount to that under the 
free plan. 

“From 1937 to 1945 we required employees to be- 
long to this program as a condition of employment. 
Each aged employee had a basically sufficient retire- 
ment income regardless of the ill chance afflicting 
personal savings, with two thirds or better of the 
cost paid by the company. In 1945, we were forced 
by union threats and pressures to split the plan into 
its present form so that employees could withdraw 
accumulated funds at will for current use. The union 
demand really was that the plan be discontinued for 
any employee who wanted to get his funds out. The 
free annuity was our own costly solution in an at- 
tempt to provide each employee with at least some 
retirement income regardless of his own thrift or 
vision. I am sad to report that since 1945 more than 
2,000 employees have elected to withdraw accumu- 
lated funds (out of about 10,000 individuals em- 
ployed) and thus to reduce their retirement incomes 
by a half, and certainly to the point of inadequacy. 

“We counseled with each of these 2,000 at length, 


\ 
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attempting to advise an alternate source of emer- 
gency funds, instalment payments of bills, etc. This 
happened, too, during an unparalleled period of high 
These same union officers are now in the 
forefront with demands for welfare plans assuring 


| “old age security’ to employees. 


RESISTANCE TO RETIREMENT 
“Many companies, not including our own fortu- 


nately, have met with real resistance from unions in 


retiring employees under provisions of retirement pro- 


| grams. In the extreme cases, this has taken the posi- 


tion: This worker doesn’t want to retire even though 
he has a substantial retirement income available; you 
find a job for him until he changes his mind or dies. 

“The cost to an employer of an adequate pension 


 plan—from 6% to 10% of payroll exclusive of Social 


Security taxes—is so high that it is feasible only if it 


means a more efficient organization. An aged em- 


ployee is, by and large, less productive; he blocks the 


advance of younger men, and if, in policy-making 
_ positions, casts a pall of conservatism. No company 


can afford the cost of both an adequate secured re- 


_ tirement plan and an aged organization. 


“At the same time that pressure is brought to bear 


| by some unions upon employers for delay in retire- 
ment, other unions demand earlier retirement ages 
on the ground that age sixty-five is ‘too late’ for 
industrial employees. There is partial truth in this 


assertion, for in our own case between 30% and 40% 


of our retired employees have retired prior to age 
_ sixty-five (sixty for women) because of ill health. 


“One attractive-sounding solution to the whole 


| problem is a ‘board of experts’ to review all individ- 
|\ uals periodically, retiring some early, some late. The 
_ suggestion is attractive in theory, but, frankly, I 
_ know of no way in which even to begin to operate it. 
| Even the Navy Review Boards, under admirably aloof 
_ conditions, have been subjected to criticism that 


would wreck a more democratically founded system. 


| Current collective bargaining pressures, together with 
| the lack of truly adequate measures of performance, 


medical disagreement, and imponderables of judg- 
ment, would result in a deplorable situation particu- 
larly if one rule should be applied to vice presidents, 
and a second more harsh retirement rule for clerical] 
and production employees. 


AID IN PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


“One of the greatest aids to an employee in pre- 
paring for his retirement is definite knowledge far in 
advance as to the date and definite knowledge of in- 
come available after retirement. These are provided 
by a formal retirement program: with a fixed retire- 
ment date. A significant portion of the current dis- 
satisfaction on retirement ages seems to have resulted 
from the necessary wartime relaxation of retirement 


procedures and consequent unpreparedness of over- 
age employees for retirement at the end of the war. 

“The purpose of a business organization is to make 
profits. By-products of a successful search for profits 
are employment opportunity, a sharing of the results 
of this success with members of the organization, and 
the satisfaction of consumer needs. A business organi- 
zation is human. An effective (profitable) business 
organization requires able and cooperative employees. 
It is both good business practice and compliance with 
moral standards to attempt to operate in such a 
manner that the members of the organization find 
satisfaction for their personal objectives and needs. 
This necessary consideration of the objectives of the 
members of the organization leads every company, 
whether consciously or not, to adopt a program of 
personnel administration. 

“Certainly consideration for aged employees is a 
portion of the required program, but only a portion, 
for employees of this class constitute only about 5% 
of the total personnel of a growing organization. We 
provide a retirement income, continued life insurance 
protection, continued hospital and surgical insurance 
protection, counseling and visiting nurse service, con- 
tinued information about the affairs of the company 
and the like for retired employees. They frequently 
visit home departments (for which they receive spe- 
cial honorary passes) and attend honorary assemblies. 
These steps all seem reasonable and profitable por- 
tions of an over-all personnel program. 

“T raise the strongest objection, however, to the im- 
plication that industrial management should be held 
responsible for developing hobbies, recreation and ‘a 
happy life’ for retired employees, any more than we 
should be responsible for investigating active em- 
ployees to determine whether they make ‘construc- 
tive use’ of their own time, and, if not, do it for them. 
I also object to the implication that by paying an 
individual fairly for services rendered, an industrial 
concern acquires any greater responsibility to shield 
a citizen from the rigors of personal life than you per- 
sonally assume responsibility to the corner grocer who 
has served you for years, the physician who has 
treated you, or the handy man you have employed. 
I object to the implication that industrial employees 
in some sense have surrendered or lost their freedom 
and responsibility to stand on their own feet, deter- 
mine their own destiny and finance it by their own 
efforts. 

“If a social system is to protect a citizen against 
adversity, penalty, or misfortune, it is evident that it 
must be empowered to compel the citizen to follow 
a course designed for him by the system to avoid 
adversity, penalty or misfortune. Politically, such a 
system would obviously not be a free democracy. 
Industrially, it would be some form of corporative 
state just as incompatible with democracy.” 
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Consumers’ Prices Trend Downward 


OR the fifth consecutive month THz CONFERENCE 

Boarv’s index shows a decline in consumers’ 
prices. The index dropped to 161.9 as of January 15, 
a decline of 0.1% from its level a month ago. Lower 
clothing and food prices are the primary factors in 
the downward trend of the index. All major groups 
in the index were down except housing and fuel, which 
showed small increases. 

The decrease in clothing prices reported this month 
brought the index for this component down to 153.8, 
a decrease of 1.2% from last year. Seasonal mark- 
downs on women’s heavy winter coats with reductions 
for rayon garments, nylon hose, and shoes combined 
to drop prices 1%. Men’s clothing prices, which also 
were off 1%, reflect lower prices for shirts, underwear, 
and shoes.’ Lower prices for men’s heavy suits were 
reported in some cities. 

Fresh vegetable prices, which reach their seasonal 
high about this time, showed greater increases than 
usual because of cold weather in some growing areas. 
They were more than offset, however, by lower prices 
of other food items to reduce the index 0.2% (as of 
January 15). Meat prices generally showed a down- 
ward trend despite slight increases for pork chops and 
chicken. Dairy products declined throughout the 
country, with major reductions in eggs, lard and oleo- 
margarine. Canned goods were fairly stable, with 


scattered decreases throughout the country. Some 
movement in canned food prices is expected within 
the next few months, according to industry spokes- 
men, as small canners attempt to unload large inven- 
tories for which they paid premium prices last year. 

The fuel index was slightly higher this month, 
0.2%, due to higher prices for hard and soft coal. In 
the eastern part of the country the rise was not so 
great because of the mild winter. Housing costs were 
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Clothing 


Weighted House Purchasing 
Date Average of| Food Housing! Furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
Pies Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity nes 

1948 January............ 162.4 218.9a| 109.9 155.7 166.5 146.5 120.1 89.8 9 155.4 143.9 61.6 
February........... 160.6 213.2b) 109.9 156.5 168.1 146.7 120.3 .8 .9 156.0 143.8 62.3 
Mareb: sr052005748° 160.3 210.9 110.1 156.8 168.5 146.8 120.3 9 4 156.3 145.1 62.4 
April, =o cea 3 162.3 216.8 110.1 156.2 168.2 146.0 120.5 8 at) 156.4 145.4 61.6 

May. sorceress 163.2 219.6c} 1130.1 156.1 168.4 145.8 191.5 8 4 156.2 145.4 61.3 
June. 164.4 221.8 110.7 165.9 168.2 145.5 122.2 gil A 156.0 146.6 60.8 

Duly ee hecechressivaiie 6 165.6 224.6 110.7 155.6 168.0 145.2 124.6 8 4 157.2 146.7 60.4 

AU BUS. i oie sown ses 165.7 223.9d| 110.7 155.5 168.1 144.8 126.1 38 4 157.4 147.6 60.4 
September.......... 165.6 299.5 111.2 156.6 167.9 147.1 126.5 3 .8 157.6 148.1 60.4 
October..........5. 163.7 216.8e; 111.2 |- 156.4 167.6 146.8 126.6 38 .8 158.1 148.2 61.1 
November.......... 163.0 214.1 111.2 156.0 167.4 146.4 126.7 3 9 157.9 148.9 61.3 
December.......... 162.1 211.6 111.2 155.3r) 166.97) 145.5 126.6 42 .9 LST 7. 148.9 61.7 
Annual average...... 163.2 217.9 110.6 | 156.0 167.8 | 146.1 123.5 al .5 | 156.9 | 146.6 61.3 

1949 January............ 161.9 Q211.2f| 112.1 153.8 165.3 144.0 126.9 “2 94.9 157.2 148.7 61.8 

Percentage Changes 
Dec., 1948 to Jan., 1949. a -0.1 0.2 +0.8 -1.0 -1.0 -1.0 +0.2 0 0 -0.3 0.1 +0.2 
Jan., 1948 to Jan., 1949. . 0.3 -3.5 +2.0 -1.2 -0.7 -1.7 +5.7 +0.4 +1.1 +1.2 +3.3 +0.3 
tRents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. dBased on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948. 
Includes electricity and eBased on food prices for Oct. 14, 1948. 


gas. 

aBased on food prices for Jan. 14, 1948. 
bBased on food prices for Feb. 16, 1948. 

oBased on food prices for May 13, 1948. 


ased on food prices for Jan. 13, 1949. 
rRevised. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
Source: Tue Conrerencn Boarp 


Nore: These inderes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 


Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Jan., 1939=100 


125 


Percentage 
Changes 


Orrr Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 Crrr ‘Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 
Jan. 1949 | Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 to to Jan. 1949 | Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 to to 
Jan. 1949 Jan. 1949 e Jan. 1949 | Jan. 1949 
| Akron Chicago 
Witold ce. ciees 218.9 +1. HOG | Hoods; Savchicarente ate 6 215.3 | 216.7 | 225.8 -0.6 4.7 
hit!) Houging!............. 122. +0. +3.7 | Housing!............ 120.5} 120.5] 120.4 0 +0.1 
ol Clothing............. 153. -0. +0.3 | Clothing............ 152.4 | 155.4] 156.77] -1.9 2.7 
ME: sii aches bin +0. MMs se ae eee aio es jetllts |a4t0558 0 45.4 
‘| Housefurnishings..... 0. Housefurnishings....| 153.2 | 153.5 | 150.27] -0.2] +2.0 
dea NOS Te. ‘ Sundries, 895.59. 154.3] 154.6] 144.27] -0.2] +7.0 
He Weighted Total....| 164.2 | 165.0] 164.87H -0.5 0.4 
Atlanta Cincinnati 
| hr Bea aaa 215.8] 216.5 | 226.6 0.3 =A.8 | Foods... c2Nsas, . 210.2} 209.2] 219.4]) +40.5 4.2 
| Housing!............. 110.8] 108.8 | 107.2 41.8] +3.4 | Housing!. 112.8] 110.8} 105.8]/ +1.8| +6.6 
) Clothing............. 141.3 | 142.6r| 152.4 0.9 -7.3 | Clothing............ 165.4 | 166.4 | 165.8 -0.6 0.2 
|) CCE a ana 134.6] 134.6 | 126.4 0 SEGLS | Puello des mola 136.0 | 135.7] 125.4 |) +0.2] 48.5 
_ Housefurnishings..... 151.7} 151.2 | 142.47] 40.3] +6.5 | Housefurnishings....) 148.9] 148.6 | 142.3] 40.2] 44.6 
Sundries............. 138.5 | 188.5] 136.3 0 +1.6 | Sundries............ 152.0] 152.1] 146.97] -0.1] 48.5 
Weighted Total..... 157.3 | 157.47] 159.4 -0.1 -1.3 | Weighted Total....] 164.7] 164.2] 164.17] +0.3]| +0.4 
Baltimore Cleveland 
ito bese Bie wate aie 212.2} 212 221.9 a atE lio qermercitids cs ais 209.1 | 210.4] 216.8 
i ; Housing!............ 116.7 | 116.7] 116.7 
Clothing............ 164.1 | 165.4] 162.8 
Relea tlw sk Ae 135.8 | 135.8 | 126.67 
Housefurnishings....}| 163.0 | 163.07] 160.37 
Sundries............ 150.9 | 151.3] 147.47 
Weighted Total....] 163.4] 164.0| 163.77 
Dallas 
f : Hood Bp eet iso 3: 218.0 | 219.6] 223.1 -0.7 2.3 
: : ° Housing!............ 120.4] 115.1] 108.8]/ 44.6 | +10.7 
; A : Clothing: 8.95, ..65.6< 156.4] 159.2] 159.8 1.8] .-2.1 
: : ; 0 0 | Fuek............... 89.1 89.1 89.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 156.1] 156.2] 153.1 -0.1| +2.0 | Housefurnishings....) 153.5 | 154.7] 153.1 0.8 | +40.3 
Sundries............. 136.2 | 136.6 | 131.9 -0.3 | 448.3 | Sundries............ 146.3 | 146.5 | 143.4 0.1} 42.0 
Weighted Total..... 159.3 | 160.9r| 162.17) -1.0 | -1.7] Weighted Total....| 159.0] 158.9] 157.6) +0.1] +0.9 
j Boston Dayton 
UE US aa aa ..| 198.6 | 198.9 | 206.9 0.2 =Ar0 |) Pood. 252-420. -5.. 200.7 | 202.3 | 217.1 0.8 -1.6 
Housing!............. 114.4] 114.4] 112.3 0 +1.9 | Housing! 17.5) 117.5 | 12.1 0 +4.8 
Clothing...) .02....06. 146.7} 147.4 | 146.3 ~0.5 | +0.3 | Clothing............ 149.3} 150.5 | 161.5 0.8 -1.5 
PSII Sere theta et te 160.0 | 159.0} 160.6] +0.6| +6.2] Fuel’..... poet e eee 141.9} 141.9] 131.4 0 +8.0 
Housefurnishings..... 162.1 | 162.3 | 158.0 0.1 +2.6 Housefurnishings . ...| 163.7 | 163.2 | 166.2 +0.3 -1.5 
Sundries............. 146.3 | 146.5 | 145.5 -0.1 | +0.5 | Sundries............ 140.5 | 140.7] 139.2]/ -0.1 | +40.9 
Weighted Total..... 160.4} 160.5 | 161.7 -0.1 —0.8 | Weighted Total....} 157.3] 157.9 | 160.6 0.4 -2.1 
_ Bridgeport bes - Denver 
(CCG Od er 203.2 | 205.4] 210.2r) -1.1 =8,8'] Food.o.00).2ci05.0 5%. 216.2 | 216.1] 217.8 a -0.7 
Housing! ......2..... 107.1} 107.1} 107.1 0 0 | Housing!............ 113.4} 113.4] 113.4 0 0 
Selobhing.\.f.ss).03).5 « 148.6 | 149.7] 149.07] -0.7 OES laClothing:e-is:-+.-> <1 « 156.5 | 158.3] 154.7 1.1] +41.2 
iG BTiS eae 151.5} 151.1] 145.5] 40.3] +4.1 |] FueP..... eae 105.2 | 105.1] 101.5]} +0.1| 43.6 
Housefurnishings..... 155.4 | 155.6 | 151.6 -0.1 +2.5 | Housefurnishings....| 153.4 | 153.5 | 149.4 -0.1 42.7 
Sundries............. 168.9 | 168.8] 165.17] +0.1 | +2.3 | Sundries............ 146.1] 146.2] 139.7 —O.1| 44.6 
Weighted Total... .. 164.8 | 165.1 | 165.07] -0.5| 0.4 | Weighted Total....} 160.7 | 160.9 | 158.7] -0.1| +1. 
Buffalo Des Moines 
I 222.9 | 224.7} 226.1 0.8 Aa HOD aeseicvaithaicials ole 206.3 | 209.5} 213.17} -1.5 -3.2 
Housing!............. 118.1] 117.8] 117.8] +0.3]| +0.3 | Housing!............ 107.7 | 107.7 | 107.77 0 0 
Clothing............. 150.2 | 151.8] 149.5 0.7} +0.5 | Clothing............ 163.4] 165.7 | 166.8 -1.4 -2.0 
CoD 6 eee 144.5 | 144.2] 128.6] +0.2] +12.4 | Fuel*..... ( Tectia bce. 151.8 | 151.8] 141.5 0 +6.9 
Housefurnishings..... 157.4 | 156.9] 158.5 || +0.3| -0.7 | Housefurnishings....] 160.4) 160.7 | 159.7] -0.2| +0.4 
Sundries............. 149.2 | 149.5 | 144.67] -0.2 | +9.2 | Sundries............ 145.6 | 145.7] 141.9 0.1} 42.6 
Weighted Total..... 166.6 | 167.2 | 165.17) -0.4 
Chattanooga 
10604 eee ae 215.8 | 220.8] 238.4 2.3 ‘ 
Housing!............. 103.7 | 103.% | 1038.7 0 : f 
Clothing............. 148.6 | 151.5] 153.5 -1.9 : 5 : : : 

CLE che watccetavataig « ..| 188.0 | 133.0] 125.8 0 i : : : a ‘ 
Housefurnishings. .... 139.1 | 141.6 | 148.5 -1.8 ~$. Sf . : ; 
Sundries :eykers cess. 138.9 | 138.5] 133.7r] +0.3 | +3.9 | Sundries............ 162.4 | 162.8] 158.3 0. +2.6_ 

Weighted Total..... 157.1 | 158.9} 162.3r] -1.1 —3.2 | Weighted Total....| 165.1 | 165.9r| 165.1 0.5 0 
Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. "Includes electricity and gas. aLess than 0.1%, rRevised, 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 es 2Changenpe Jan., 1939=100 | _— Changes 
Cirx Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 Cas Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 
Jan. 1949 | Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 to to Jan. 1949 | Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 to to 
Jan. 1949 | Jan. 1949 Jan. 1949 | Jan, 1949 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
Hoods 5 Moa eit 206.7 | 207.8 | 216.1) -0.8| =4.8 | Food............... 196.7] 198.47] 210.5]) -0.9| -6.6 
Housing!............. 109.8 102.3 101.9 +7.3 +7.8 | Housing’............ 109.6 108.4 108.4 +1.1 +1.1 
Clothing............. 162.5 164.7 163.5 -1.3 —0.6 | Clothing............ 158.7 160.2 160.27 —0.9 —0.9° 
Bele cee te ere ete 151.0 151.0 140.8 0 SGD AD) Mulel*: setcae eee eetee ie 121.4 121.4 114.6 0 +5.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 172.4 | 173.0 | 169.6 —0.3 | +1.7 | Housefurnishings....] 147.2 | 146.7] 143.0 ]/ +0.3| +2.9 
Sundries............. 144.7 144.9 141.3 0.1 +2.4 | Sundries............ 152.5 152.6 145.17 -0.1 +5.1 
Weighted Total..... 163.8 163.4 163.5 +0.2 +0.2 Weighted Total....| 156.5 157.0 157.37 0.3 0.5, 
TE 
Lansing ae wa 
os 1282: B= O538) | aS SOO ss ct. etter. «se ates 924.8 226.4 Q45 3 0.7 -8.4 
2 Housing!.......... ...| 102.6 102.1 102.1 +0.5 +0.5 
ae Clothing Sa.0-6 ek. 156.6 158.1 151.9 —-0.9 +3.1) 
; mil ; P ; es, ce a eee 136.0 136.0 129.8 0 +4.8- 
Housefurnishings..... 155. 158.7 | 155.9 -1.9 -—0.1 | Housefurnishings....] 163.8 | 164.5 | 161.2 0.4 +1.6 
Sundries............. 157. 157.1 154.3 +0.2 +2.0 | Sundries............ 156.7 157.1 153.9 -0.3 +1.8 
Weighted Total..... 173.0 173.2 173.97 -0.1 0.5 Weighted Total....| 163.3 164.0 167.0 —0.4 oe 
Fall River Los Angeles 
Food sas. tte. eee 199.5 198.9 204.17) +0.3 39,3 Wl Food)aitawsyeackshs aes 219.1 217.4 220.7 +0.8 -0.7 
Housing!............. 106.9 106.9 104.3 0 +2.5 | Housing!....... 111.9 111.9 111.3 0 +0.5 
Clothing, .......2...... 166.3 170.4 165.8 2.4 =t20),3i }) Clothing: a crse certs 144.9 146.0 146.0 -0.8 -0.8 
Buel#®. asco e048 ku thee 150.3 150.3 142.8 0 Sst Yo) Hd DTS RAO is bie Gratis cin. cae 91.8 91.8 91.8 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 139.2 | 140.6] 142.97] -1.0 -2.6 | Housefurnishings....| 144.9 | 146.17] 144.07) -0.8 +0.6: 
Sundries............. 151.8 151.5 141.1 +0.2 SHG i UNGTICS: ae, eevee eeeege 144.9 145.4 140.2 0.3 +3.4 
Weighted Total..... 161.2 161.4 158.7r]} 0.1 +1.6 Weighted Total....| 158.9 158.7 157.8 +0.1 +0.7) 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
Food. NAEYC CaS eo 209.7 209.5 228.3 +0.1 JR OOds ae aie ees eae a 217.8 221.0 230.6 -1.4 -5.6 
Housing. 116.9 |} 112.8 | 106.5 +3.6 +9.8 | Housing!............ 107.1 107.1 107.1 0 0 
Clothing. 8./4.5 >. 148.6 151.6 157.5 -2.0 =5.7 1 Clothing-w.da2.saee- 151.6 152.9 152.6 0.9 0.7 
Buel... - MRI eicic 154.8 154.0 143.1 +0.5 SRO Belt. Secs les 156.1 156.1 146.5 0 +6.6. 
Housefurnishings. .... 169.1 171.97 167.8 -1.6 +0.8 | Housefurnishings....| 163.3 | 163.77| 165.1 0.2 -1.1 
Sundries............. 155.3 | 155.3 | 151.3 0 +2.6 | Sundries............ 161.4] 161.3 | 146.47] +0.1 | 410.2 
Weighted Total..... 164.5] 164.27 166.97] +0.2 -1.4] Weighted Total....| 170.3} 171.5 | 170.07] -0.7| 40.2 
eee 
Green Bay, Wis. Macon 
Food. BS Sib cho Geo Ohl 197.3 200.7 208.67 -1.7 Pai Y IB Revove Bane ents chad ae 210.1 QV 226.0 0.8 -7.0 
Housing" ela t ies e c.dereren 115.2 115.2 115.2 0 0 Housing! . tec e).ok 123.2 123.2 120.1 0 +2.6 
Clothing) 22203); 020-5. 165.8 167.3 169.37 -0.9 -2.1 ] Clothing............ 157.7 160.8 160.5 -1.9 =) 7a 
Fuel?..... pepe sees 134.6 134.6 Lies 0 atu G MUCL ona, eeien chal: 117.9 117.9 112 .2r 0 +5.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 158.5 | 159.1 | 156.3 -0.4 +1.4 ] Housefurnishings....| 154.1 | 154.37} 156.0 -0.1 -1.2 
Sundries............. 145.0 145.5 142.2 0.3 +2.0 | Sundries............ 139.1 138.6 136.4 +0.4 +2.0 
Weighted Total..... 157.8 159.1 159.9r —0.8 -1.3 Weighted Total....| 160.8 161.5 164.4 0.4 aoue 
3GQNNenawwwsapPFo9Oaeeeee ann 
Houston Memphis 
Food.....-.0+++++s+0. 218.5 | 211.0r} 230.77] +3.6 -5.3 | Food....... Bee i 222.6 | 294.5 | 249.1 -0.8 -8.1 
Housing!............. 111.1 111.1 110.07 0 +1.0 | Housing!............ 114.0 114.0 114.0 0 0 
Clothings facet he 154.2 155.5 155.9 -0.8 -1.1 | Clothing............ 159.6 161.1 160.7 0.9 On: 
Fuel’ ) thax, ua, 81.8] 81.8| 981.8 0 OPAL Fuck? ha tect Be 117.9} 117.9] 119.4 0 | Bae 
Housefurnishings. .... 142.6 142.9r| 142.0 -0.2 +0.4 | Housefurnishings....] 154.5 154.7 | 154.8 4.1 0.2 
Sundries............. 146.0] 146.3] 139.97] -0.2| +4.4] Sundries............ 132.1] 132.1] 126.0 o | 44.8 
Weighted Total..... 157.6 158.5 158.77 -0.6 = ¢f 
——— SSS sss ee 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Roads, ek ook: 200.2] 203.7] 225.47) -1.7| -11.2 
Housing!) . 4... .cetts < 111.7 1 War Ina be We “0 0 i 
Clothing............. 151.6 155.3 155.6 —2.4 2.6 ! 
Fuel?s. Sonatina se hchees 100.0 100.0 100.0 0 (Oe : ‘ +5. 
Housefurnishings. ... . 162.0 162.2 161.2 -0.1 +0.5 | Housefurnishings....} 170. 171. 172.2 0.5 -0. 
Sundries............. 148.6 | 148.0] 145.17] +0.4| +9.4 | Sundries............ 155.9 | 156.0] 139.3|| -0.1| 411. 
Weighted Total. .... 158.3 | 159.7] 165.47r| -0.9| 4.3] Weighted Total....| 164.0 | 164.0r| 160.37 0 | 423 
SG6C—YK—0—@0@——————EEeEE 
Indianapolis Minneapolis | 
Food). cnt dics dete 216.5 | 219.6 | 226.17] -1.4] -4.9 | Food............... 223.3 | 223.7| 934.9] +.2] +9 
Housing!............. 119.8] 116.1] 115.47] +8.2| +3.8 | Housing!............ 108.8 | 108.8] 108.8 0 0 
Clothing.............. 149.5] 148.9] 147.8] +0.4| 41.2 | Clothing............ 159.4 | 161.0] 163.1] -1.0] -2.3 
Pael icsiots reine 150.9} 150.9] 140.0 0: lee Beig8 | Buel et ae eee 137.5 |. 187.7 |0197.4 1-0. | ee 
Housefurnishings Shots nt 152.7 | 153.4] 155.0 -0.5 -1.5 | Housefurnishings....| 168.6 | 169.1] 161.0 -0.3 +4.7 
Sundries............. 155.4 155.9 150.07; =0.3 +3.6 | Sundries............ 154.3 154.5 150.27 —-0.1 +2.7 
Weighted Total..... 166.2 166.6 165.77 =0).2 +0.3 Weighted Total....] 166.6 167.0 168.07 0.2 0.8 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15, Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tse Conrerence Boarp 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 
EEE EEE EET Emme 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 hanges 
Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 Crrr Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 


to to Jan. 1949 | Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 
Jan. 1949 | Jan. 1949 


to to 
Jan. 1949 | Jan. 1949 
Portland, Ore. 


| Sa 247.1] 249.1] 260.1]) -0.8] -5.0] Food...............] 224.0] 222.4] 293.4] +0.7] +0.3 
ane oe 115.4 | 115.4] 115.4 0 0 | Housing!............] 122.8] 192.8] 117.3 0 | 44.7 
es ae 148.8} 151.4| 148.5|) -1.7| 40.2] Clothing............{ 174.1] 174.3] 172.47] -0.1| 41.0 
BWhou: eked: 162.9} 161.3] 148.8] +1.0] +9.5]| Fuel...............] 130.0] 180.0] 124.1 0 | +4.8 
Cae 135.7 | 138.5 | 140.8|} -2.0| -8.6| Housefurnishings....]| 145.8| 146.0] 143.5] -0.1| 41.6 

| aa eee 2 4| 141.5 Tae Relate ae 5 | 137.5 7 


Providence 

Wood’: tm xcs es 11.5 | 211.4] 221.9 a 4.7 

Housing!....... 106.2 106.2 106.2 0 0 
Clothing. 4 sa. «6s 3. <1 157.2 157.7 155.27] 0.3 +1.3 
Biel’ se cthssies sctican 148.8 144.1 139.8 +3.3 +6.4 
Housefurnishings....| 141.5 | 141.6 | 138.5 0.1] 42.2 
Sundries............ 148.0 148.4 141.7 0.3 +4.4 
Weighted Total....} 161.2 160.9 | 161.97] +0.2 0.4 
Ee ee 

Richmond | 
ROOGMEE Haee.s oo he <i 238.9 241.27) 253.3 -1.0 -3.7 
Housing!............ 116.2 116.2 114.1 0 +1.8 
Clothing............ 160.2 162.5 160.7 -1.4 0.3 
LG es eee See 130.3 130.3 124.5 0 44.7 
: ; f Housefurnishings....| 162.2 | 163.5] 164.5 0.8 -1.4 
Otis ste ele ieee. 5 5 3 f i SUNGTIES, -s~..-402./-. 193.6 133.2 129.9 +0.3 +2.8 
aa ; : Weighted Total....| 165.2 | 166.17] 167.6] 0.6 |  —1.4 
TEE 
Roanoke, Va. 

2a ee an 2 : ; d BRUEOOd: easei-gss- 22] 213.0 | 216.17], 296.2 -1.4 -5.8 
bese bn A anes Housing! 139.6| 134.8] 132.81 48.6| 45.1 
Be) yateh 8 Clothing............| 169.9] 171.7| 168.6] -1.0] +0.8 
LL apOats Gn eeO ooo ae ° neler acco | plot. S. len 12-8 ined Soo oO | +10.5 
ieee : : 4 A .7 | Housefurnishings....} 159.5 | 160.0} 158.8 0.3] +0.4 
ra hae ; -9 | Sundries............] 146.4] 145.7] 140.2] 40.6] 44/4 
Weighted Total....} 168.3 | 168.47) 167 9 0.1] +40.2 
eeeaeeaeaaaaeaaeoeoeoaooa@aoaouu9999nuuumm SSS 
(ROOD ah eicyernuse. 0/0 se 3.0 217.9 216.9 226.3 +0.5 8.7 
Housings. secs» si<s 116.7 108.3 103.9 +7.8 | +12.3 
Clothing Riirrsiece wretebet eye 159.7 161.3 160.0 -1.0 0.2 
Buel across « osiecese 157.4 157.3 145.7 +0.1 +8.0 
Housefurnishings....} 181.5 183.0 180.8 0.8 +0.4 
Sundries: s o25-5.. «as 154.5 154.3 149.47) +0.1 +3.4 
Weighted Total....| 166.8 | 164.8 | 164.2r]| +1.2] +1.6 


Sundries............ 149. 


Rochester 


Breterckabsivisiel eolieie.ci ene 195.8 196.2 204.3 -0.2 4.2 
110.4 110.4 | 105.3 0 +4.8 
Be e0c 5090 145.5 148.3 | 150.87) -1.9 -3.5 
London Socnodsan 144.5 142.8 135.0 +1.2 +7.0 wet ; : ; : 
DRO on 151.3 151.5 151.9 -0.1 —0.4 | Housefurnishings....| 177. 177.47) 178. —0°2 -1.0 
Beal Beige ins 149.2 | 149.5| 142.9] -0.2| +4.4]| Sundries............] 146.9] 147.1] 140. 0.1] +443 
a fo 0 Weighted Total....| 164.5 | 163.9 | 162.271 +0.4| 41.4 
St. Louis 
Food eevee ues 210.0} 208.9] 216.1]) 40.5] 28 
Housing!............ 113.0 | 113.0] 113.0 0 0 
Clothing............ 148.7] 150.3] 150.9) -1.1] -1.5 
Ruel Pee) aks 149.0 | 149.0] 142.1 o | 44.9 
Housefurnishings....| 159.3 | 159.6 | 159.17] -0.2] +40.1 
Sundries............ 137.6 | 138.0] 135.5] -0.38| 41.5 
Weighted Total....| 160.3 | 160.3 | 161.5 al I 
"Includes Electricity and gas. aLess than 0.1%. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tuer Conrmrence Boarp 


Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
1989 =100 |__— Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Crrr Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 Crex Dec. 1948 | Jan, 1948 
Jan. 1949 | Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 to to Jan. 1949 | Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 to 
Jan. 1949 | Jan. 1949 Jan. 1949 | Jan. 949 
St. Paul Toledo 
MOOG? 545 Soon es 220.5 220.0 231.9 +0.2 = Ot MOOG. ae iter. sarees 213.1 215.07] 224.0 0.9 3 
Housing'............. 107.7 107.7 104.9 0 +2.7 | Housing!............ 120.8 120.8 113.1 0 
Clothing............. 149.8 150.87} 151.7 Oi -1.3 | Clothing............ 157.4 159.5 153.9 -1.3 3 
Buel yn tess sickness 139.3 139.7 133.0 -0.3 EPA Gal uel: cee tue, ate 147.1 147.1 137.0 0 - 
Housefurnishings..... 171.6 | 171.57) 172.5} +0.1 -0.5 | Housefurnishings 148.9 | 148.67] 146.6} +0.2] 41.6. 
Sundries............. 149.8 149.9 143.7 —0.1 +4.2 | Sundries............ _ 155.4 155.8 153.2 0.3 F 
Weighted Total..... 163.6 | 163.7 | 164.57) 0.1 | -0.5 | Weighted Total 166.3 | 167.27] 166.4) 0.5] 0.1) 
San Francisco - Oakland Wausau, Wis. 
BOode octns fec.cn eee 232. 229.1r| 226.9r} +1.3 HO- OE POO. fates cee sanete 223.0 225.57) 234.7 -1.1 -5.0 
Housing'............. 102.7 100.9 100.9 41.8 +1.8 | Housing!............ 107.6 107.6 102.7 0 +4.8 
Clothing............. 159.5 160.3 158.07] 0.5 +0.9 | Clothing............ 179.9 183.2 177.1 -1.8 +1.6 
ues o.8 cracls tea npn 91.2 91.2 90.4 0 +-0.9 } Fuel?is cc... cenge es 147.9 148.4 1385.3 0.3 +9.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 154.8 154.8 156.4 0 -1.0 | Housefurnishings 156.1 155.57] 152.3 +0.4 +2.5 
Sundries:2 680.2. &. 2: 153.5 153.2 146.2ri) +0.2 +5.0 | Sundries............ 149.0 149.4 138.2 0.3 +7.8 
Weighted Total..... 168.5 167.27} 164.0 +0.8 42.7 Weighted Total....| 167.2 168.4r]| 164.7 0.7 41.5 
Seattle Wilmington, Del. 
joe Cae, ee 216.5 | 214.6r| 225.5 || +0.9| -4.0 | Food............... 194.7] 194.87} 204.7] -0.1| 4.9. 
Housing!............. 115.9| 115.9] 115.5 0 | +0.3 | Housing............ 121.6} 113.3] 108.5] +7.3| 419.1 
Clothing............. 144.9| 147.1] 149.97] -1.5] -8.3 | Clothing............ 166.1 | 167.1] 167.4] -0.6| -0.8 
uel inc Se eoe cee 135.2 135.1 127.0 +0.1 6 Bu WUC ae stot te cae 130.9 130.4 125.9 +0.4 +4.0— 
Housefurnishings..... 168.5 | 168.8r} 160.17) -0.2 -+5.2 | Housefurnishings....| 172.1 | 172.6 | 169.5 0.3 41.5 
Sundries............. 143.2 143.3 141.5 0.1 +1.2 | Sundries............ 133.0 133.1 129.4 -0.1 +2.8— 
Weighted Total..... 162.8 162.5 164. 77 +0.2 r 
Spokane 
GOs do aies ces ware 213.6 911.3 217.0 +1.1 
Housing'............. 110.8 | 110.8 | 104.0 0 
Clothing............. 144.5 146.37] 148.77 -1.2 
Buelt eee ee a eos 148.0 147.6 144.3 +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 150.2 | 150.2] 145.7 0 
Sundries............. 142. 142.7 | 140.1 0.1 
Weighted Total..... 161.3 160.7 160.4 +0.4 
Syracuse 
Food. dy at auet fees vetecots ales ete 209.6 210.9 221.4 0.6 -5.3 
rie ing ob Saas pete St OL oe ioe sean a £°) 1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 18. 
Fuel?,...............| 150.9] 150.3] 139.3) +0.4] +8.3 ‘Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
Housefurnishings..... 163.2 | 163.1] 163.4 +0.1 -0.1 
Sundries............. 140.8 140.9 137.0 0.1 +2.8 
Weighted Total..... 159.1| 159. 7 160.8 0.4 -1.1 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FIVE CITIES 
Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 


Bellefonte, Pa....... 
Evansville, Ind..... 
International Falls, Minn.. 
Joliet, Itl.? 
Trenton, N. J....... 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. 


recorded as 0.8% above their September level, moving 
the index to 112.1 on January 15. 

Housefurnishings prices showed a slight decrease 
for the month, due mainly to lowered prices of textile 


ooooo 


2Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 


ac a fa ry J Se fe PS fp ee a | ee) 


+5.1 
+3.2 
+8.4 
+7.3 
+6.3 


The purchasing value of the consumer dollar rose 


to 61.8 cents, an increase of .1 cent over December 


furnishings. Sundries also decreased, with reports re- 
vealing lower prices for cleaning materials, soap flakes, 


soap, and some drugs. 
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15. The value of the dollar is now .2 cents over Janu- 
ary 15 a year ago. 


Laurence D. Dr Trupe 
SHirury Fass 
Statistical Division 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


1¢) 


2Based on reports from 


in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. 


20 cities, 
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*Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 


4New series; refer to a date 2 or 3 days before first of month. 
rRevised. 


pPreliminary, 


1949 1948 Percentage Change 
Lates' Latest 
Item Unit Year I Month | Month 
Jan. over over 
Previous| Year 
Month! | Previous 
| Clerical salary rates? 
SCcenGyal OLiit| eee) os. medianin dollars, | ..... | -s+-0 |--..2- |  S@ [u... | veeee | eres [eek Pewee faa sne 
PRECEDLIONISG. Solye aside Jobe s elope overs PLecaneiNedOlaTrs Maiev .ce || oobeaes.o all Nee RAD TE META O Ute cria eel ee istates. | poteteoe.: feactak om llletame cel sis == 
meleguone switchboard operator: ...;.....<.|| median in dollars’ || ..... | 2-2) | .c.2. | © 46 hoo... bees | eee | eee Wee | eee 
(ie Owe Se a5 eub bie Eo ee ee Mreciianema Ollarceeul |i st | eee laters eek oD | meer cieal| satecee se. | Le seeraocd| cars: oor Imearemtrenl cers S 
Junior copy typist.........-....--..--- TMNEC ASI CON ATS Lol wcrc cnc ae ae eee Sa ees Oe lee COD. Pte eG Tere tS eA llr ERAS ore scar 
Senior copy typist.................-... me dianbin Goll arsie | |e. eet maytl| ise es ed geal) SPN cy aac od (MM saeal Oe te all Ne war tll. 3)5sa3 
Junior dictating machine transcriber.... . Aire ciissigUnmOllaes es || Mere cre | ada perae ct alge SOON [ties carsen| iain eet ie eeaere al | ecaaeces Mfipeeke usr gph ieee ers 
Senior dictating machine transcriber... .. Red TaMcnnOllars om || omess weil! saree lydia et KSA rae OLD rete |, Se erm |e eer SAUTE apreta rence iat cats 
PEORTADRED scsi sycis ees especie sis) + 2 oyu HVEMIANATMVGOMATS © £1| co <10.4- | Pemeeea se RAaleelee me AOD lie iet cra a] coher. sda @ucgs, aoe REV aRSe lena tne. I ete ee 
foukkeeping machine operitor.........-.|| median in dollars. || ..... |oice.. ceo ceases | 0 40 | soccct| ence | weeds [iaeeee eee a | ce eee 
Billing machine operator............... COTA NOL RCO MANS ail en kee Hee eich MOU Mts? wie ercca cit [lors at copa a nyse || ears ate ss If ieee 
Calculating machine or Comptometer oper|| median in dollars |] ..... | ..... | ..... | 44] -.... J wee. J eee Pewee fee eee Pee eee 
Key punch operator................... A COMeTE IT COMATS oe lure ok) litera cer iit cas Mea ba lereice atti ysteed fe c\|\ cre, sence atures [a seee Mantes ce are 
_ Consumers’ Price Index’ 
NUMER ERPS 5PM ile g bo cesecepe caps tae Jan. 1939=100 211.2 -6 will .5 9 .6} 218.9) 0.2 3.5 
PPGUNITG AGRE Rle\amie iets) ack) Glen) s We as wie Jan. 1939=100 112.1 a Hs 2 ah .7| 109.9) +0.8} +2.0 
Menuhin games ee ase foiers.g ea ds oy oe Jan. 1939=100 153.8 3 0 6 a) .6| 155.7 -1.0 -1.2 
POTS Vee eis he sys tes aoe oe 4 Jan. 1939=100 165.3 9 A 9 wl -O| 166.5 -1.0 0.7 
Women’s Jan. 1939=100 144.0 5 4 a 8 .2| 146.5) 1.0} -1.7 
Cis eR ee eat le dete aS Jan. 1939=100 126.9 6 M7 16 al 6] 120.1) 40.2} +5.7 
ACCU CIE VON ce tot eitiesl “Bos ais cs. dne sn nasioes Jan. 1939=100 90.2 2 os) 3 a) .38] 89.8 0 +0.4 
CREE e Bia. crc See gene ae ea Jan. 1939=100 94.9 9 9 8 4 4] 93.9 0; +1.1 
Housefurnishings.................-..+- Jan. 1939=100 157.2 ay} 2 6 A .2| 155.4) 0.3) +1.2 
SLEIEG LCC Re cee a) ee Jan. 1939=100 148.7 9 9 pe 6 .B] 143.9 0.1} 43.3 
BS PLOTS, cere ees es aes ssein = hau es es Jan. 1939=100 161.9 al 0 6 ai .6) 162.4 —0.1 0.3 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars 61.8 a7 38 4 A Al 61.6]/ 40.2) 40.3 
All items (BLS)........................|| 1935-19389=100 =f} ..... 4 2 M5) 5 7 167.0 0.5} +2.6 
_ Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period....................|) number ip |= Q25\p 125 250 285 350 365 215] +80.0) +4.7 
| Workers involved...................00% thousands ip 70\p 40 110 160 150 220 7H +75.0| 9.1 
otalman days idle. << 52, 5.0.6.3. 55,5 2005 thousands p 800\p 600 2,000] 2,500) 2,100) 2,750] 1,050]| +33.3} -23.8 
| Turnoverratesin manufacturi’g (BLS) 
DeraAtiOUs Cerone ck toe fe fess ee per 100 employees |] ..... p 4.3 4.5 5.4 5.1 4.4 3.7] +4.9) +16.2 
(ELE Gans cia cice cio Sone per 100 employees || ..... piel 2 2.8 3.9 3.4 2.9 2.3) 22.7] -26.1 
| Miscellaneousivies: Sistas £20 0rR Pe: per 100 employees |} ..... p 1 al 2 a sk 1 0 0 
i Wiecharpessene, errscc << o ee bs vs per 100 employees || ..... Pp aS 4 A 4 4 4) 25.0] -25.0 
1 VOWS Ti ek cit cats Ase es Se ae per 100 employees || ..... p 2.2 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.0 9] +57.0|/+144.4 
PXCCEssions eeriyeremis siete erie ce per 100 employees |] ..... pe 2-6 4.5 5.1 5.0 4.7 3.6]| -33.8} -27.8 
Wage Earners 
| All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
Earnings, hourly...................-. average in dollars |lp 1.384 1.376 1.366} 1.362} 1.349] 1.332) 1.985) +0.6] +7.7 
weekly. . ........]] average in dollars |p 54.77] 55.10|r 54.65| 54.19} 54.05} 52.95) 52.07) 0.6) +5.2 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |lp 39.6]  40.0/r 40.0} 39.8} 40.1] 3.98) 40.5] -1.0) -2.2 
unployiment,oe testes celeis s&s lieve: 1939 ayerage=100 |p 154.6) 159.4 163.3} 164.6} 161.7} 158.5} 161.9) -3.0 4.5 
HINA DIES #35 oie oe ee ee 1939 average=100 |] ..... 377 .8|r 382.9} 382.2] 374.7] 360.0} 365.7) -0.3| +3.8 
Durable goods ae ' 
Harnings, hourly........ o-ssss----— ||. average in dollars [ip 1.463] 1.457|r 1.452) 144.8] 1.431) 1.407) 1.355) +0.4) +8.0 
weekly. . average in dollars |lp 59.26] 59.40|r 59.41] 57.95} 58.19] 56.21} 55.46] -0.2| +6.9 
Hours per production worker. . average per week |/p 40.5] 40.8jr 40.9} 40.0] 40.7] 40.0] 40.9] -0.7; -1.0 
Employment) o..:.000. 0000s e ees 1939 average=100 |ip 181.2] 186.5 188.9] 188.4) 185.8] 185.0} 188.2] -2.8} -3.7 
lPaygal ah oe Pan eee 1939 average=100 |] ..... 430.9 435.7| 423.7) 418.8] 403.0] 411.0]) +0.2} +4.8 
Nondurable goods (BLS) 
Piarnings.HOULY..¢ face ccs cc en ss average in dollars |p 1.296] 1.286 1.271] 1.272} 1.262} 1.252) 121.0) +0.8) +7.1 
weekly. . ........|]| average in dollars [lp 49.98] 50.51}r 49.70} 50.87| 49.79] 49.49] 48.45] -1.0] +3.2 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |/p 38.6]  39.3/r 39.1 39.6} 39.5} 39.5} 40.0 -1.8} 3.5 
mnplayanentayes Meas cs cie ciewe eccce a ot 1939 average=100 |!p 133.7] 188.0 143.0} 145.9} 142.7] 137.7] 188.7) -3.1 -3.6 
RYT OUN A eeE eile Reh cospens s 5 1939 average=100 |] ..... 326.0 331.2} 341.6} 331.6] 318.0] 321.4 -1.0) +1.4 
Class I railroads* 
Earnings, hourly..................... aversgeunidollarsiwil cassia ||) fe sms pierce os 1.368] 1.358] 1.342} 1.323} 128.2] 40.7) +6.7 
weekly... average in dollars || ..... | .....-}...... 67.13] 66.60] 66.88] 65.37] 64.96]/ 40.8} +3.3 
“Real” weekly earnings. . UZ 3 — VOOM spre sails ye | Acuteaiee'lh oes 164.1} 160.9] 161.5} 158.0] 164.7) +2.0} -0.4 
Hours per wage earner. average in dollars || ..... | ..... | ..... 49.1 49.1) 49.8) 49.4] 50.4 0 -2.6 
Agricultural wage rates* (BAE). .. BASS 
With board and room, per month. . average in dollars |] 102.00} ..... | ..... 104:500| Free Beaalf ees thee: 100.00}}/ -1.9) +2.0 
With house, per month:.............. -average in dollars {| 122.00] ..... | .....- 2600 |r vert linea Beall Shes aay 117.00] -3.2} +4.3 
Composite rate per hour.............. i Average in dollars ROO arcu ere BOQ reek oes | eee Pas) eee .58]} -8.2| +3.4 
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Hourly Earnings at New Peak 


| yet recent cutbacks in employment and 
working hours, hourly earnings continued their 
upward course. A new peak of $1.384 was reached in 
January, almost 10 cents, or 8%, above the all-manu- 
facturing level of a year ago. 

The wartime peak of $1.046 was established in 
January, 1945. Since then, hourly earnings have risen 
more than 32% while the work week, with a propor- 
tional change in overtime payments, has been cur- 
tailed 13%. Production workers’ hours averaged 39.6 
a week in January—the lowest since V-J day. Accord- 
ing to preliminary data compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, only the transportation and automo- 
bile industry groups extended their work week over 
the month. 


EMPLOYMENT OFF 
Following four successive monthly declines, the 
employment level in January, 1949, was about the 


same as at the turn of 1946. Although the preliminary 
index of 154.6 (1939=100) is lower than at any time 


since mid-August, 1947, it exceeds the postwar low, 
recorded in February, 1946, by 24.4%. And it is only 


Chart 1: Production Worker Employment 
and Weekly Pay Rolls, All Manufacturing 
Industries 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1939 Average =100 


Source: 
Index Numbers: 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1946 


100 at | 


1939 1940 ie 


TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1949 


Source: 


n Dollars 
Industry Group! 


January, | December, 
1949p 1948 
ALL MANUFACTURING............... 54.77 55.10 
Durable; goods: cris ao mie farts oa gehe ee ans 59.26 59.40 
Automobiles. asa cashys cacew « chev) neces eed 71.43 68.09 
Electrical machinery.................... 57.87 58.31 
Furniture and finished lumber products...| 47.32 48.76 
Iron and steel and their products.........] 61.53 61.91 
Lumber and timber basic products........ n.d. AT 24 
Machinery, except electrical............. 61.43 62.67 
Nonferrous metals and their products... .. 58.08 59.36 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 53.18 54.85 
Transportation equip., except automobiles.| 65.11 64.56 
Nondurable: goods':: iss2,wene ontaea- nee 49.98 50.51 
Apparel and other finished textile serge 39.48 39.00 
Chemicals and allied products. . ....|. 58.05 58.06 
FOO Nvccrcexacterteascaavtiacuscirn toe aa kentnats 51.91 52.88 
Leather and leather products.............| 42.32 42.59 
Paper and allied products................ 55.35 56.57 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..| 66.94 68.03 
Products of petroleum and coal........... n.d. 70.52 
Rubber products’ (030 oe. sete seein. 58.16 57.75 
Textile-mill prod. and other fiber manufac.| 44.47 45.48 
Tobacco manufactures.................. 36.54 38.79 
NONMANUFACTURING? 

Crude petroleum and natural gas production. n.a 69.12 
Electric light and power utilities........... n.a 62.72 
Private building construction.............. n.a 713.44 
Retail trades ov ein area eres oe neat n.a 40.27 
Wholesalestradety. ts ose arene cea n.a 57.88 


AYERS Wish ae 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Average Weekly Hours Average Meg earnings 


January, January, | December, | January, January, | December, 

1948 1949p 1948 1948 1949p 1948 1948 wi 
52.07 40.0 40.5 1.384 1.376 1.285 
55.46 40.8 40.9 1.463 1.457 1.355 
60.96 40.3 39.6 1.718 1.691 1.538 
54.82 40.3 40.5 1.453 1.446 1.352 
AT .02 41.1 41.9 1.184 1.187 1.122 
57.43 40.2 40.5 40.6 1.532 1.528 1.414 
44.49 no 41.5 42.4 n.d. 1.140 1.050 
59.13 40.4 41.1 41.8 1.521 1.524 1.415 
55.06 40.5 41.2 41.2 1.435 1.442 1.336 
50.10 39.5 40.6 40.0 1.346 1.352 1.253 
59.56 40.9 40.6 40.3 1.592 1.588 1.479 
48 45 38.6 39.3 40.0 1.296 1.286 1.210 
40.00 35.1 35.4 36.6 1.123 1.100 1.094 
54.31 41.0 41.4 41.4 1.416 1.402 1.311 
49 44 40.9 41.8 42.0 1.269 1.264 1.177 
42.63 36.8 37.2 39.0 1.151 1.146 1.095 
53.20 41.5 42.5 43.1 1.334 1.330 1.235 
62.41 38.8 39.5 39.5 1.725 1.720 1.579 
64.47 n.d. 40.5 40.7 n.d. 1.740 1.586 
57.33 38.4 38.5 39.7 1.515 1.501 1.444 
45.19 37.4 38.3 40.5 1.190 1.188 1.115 
37.97 36.0 38.1 38.6 1.015 1.018 - 984 
64.53 n.d 40.0 n.d. 1.730 1.627 
59.87 n.a. 41.9 n.Q. 1.509 1.426 
66.28 n.d 37.8 n.d. 1.949 1,781 
37.62 n.d 40.2 n.d. 1.072 1.044 
54.36 n.a 41.4 n.d. 1.384 1.309 


1Data for individual industries ihc lt in “Hours and Earnings Industry Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


’Data for aggregate not availab pPreliminary. 


n.a.Not available, 
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TABLE 2: 


Industry Group! 


ALL MANUFACTURING.......................5. ? 154.6 
EAC IPOOUS IE Me: Fete. - tui Sula. oii die see ee eae 181.2 
PEEL OMA ODHES ao ee ih MeA nae cals elec see ce aes 195.8 
GCs tgS Dd 1s Cok ae 207.0 
Furniture and finished lumber products.............. 135.3 
Tron and steel and their products................... 160.9 
Lumber and timber basic products.................. 173.5 
Machinery, except electrical..................2220.. 222.8 
Nonferrous metals and their products................ 169.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products..................... 152.0 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles. ...... 275.8 
PRGNGUEADIC ZOOS Ua )io chs s16. eves) leva ssa weklece nas cues IBS) ef 
Apparel and other finished textile products........... 141.4 
Chemicals and allied products...................... 203.6 
BOOd rite Shee een iteiiacs oe cased hikes Leis waitle 137.5 
Leather and leather products....................... 105.7 
Paper’and allied products......... <0) \u....-.scnes- 146.9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 133.5 
Products of petroleum and coal..................... 151.7 
Hubber Products. AoremwienG vests hearse eae a 157.0 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. . 104.8 
BRODACEO MANULACKUTES) ices spec. ee se tose et ete eee 91.7 
NON MANUFACTURING? 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production........... n.d. 
Electric light and power utilities....................05 n.d. 
rece Ter ade ween umiemn weet IT Cale, Sek waved ooh ate n.d. 
Puplesales Grades rey cies ie ios says one eee Sayan ods n.a 


{Data for individual industries available in “Employment and Pay Leeland Detailed Report” published monthly by the Burean of Labor Statistics. 


*Data for aggregate not available. 


‘Chart 2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings in 


Manufacturing Industries 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In Current and 1939 Dollars 


CU sae aoe 


coy foe aan 
‘4 


DEC. 
95.1 


} 939 40 41 442 #43 #444 «45 #46 «47 ~«(48 1948 


13.7% less than in January, 1948. While the current 
level of employment is not in itself unique or alarm- 
. ing, the fact that these declines are persisting and 
| accelerating warrants attention. 

In its latest survey, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
| estimated the number of production workers engaged 
in manufacturing at 12,665,000 as against 13,055,000 
|in December. The decrease amounted to 3.0%. 

| the months of December and January, the lumber 


Employment Indexes 


January, 1949p | December, 1948] January, 1948 || December, 1948 | November, 1948 | December, 1947 


INDEXES OF PRODUCTION WORKER EMPLOYMENT AND WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER, 1948- JANUARY, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1939 average=100) 


Pay roll Indexes 


159.4 365.7 
186.5 ; é ‘ 411.0 
194.4 : ‘ A 427.7 
213.1 3 474.6 479.2 481.2 
140.7 : 345.4 349.2 355.7 
165.2 164.9 371.4 373.6 345.8 
187.5 175.6 468.8 499.7 431.8 
227 e 233.0 491.6 486.9 479.9 
173.6 178.4 390.2 391.9r 377.8 
157.4 151.6 366.9 366.9 335.7 
284.4 297.3 635.5 611.8 600.2 
138.0 138.7 326.0 329 .3r 321.4 
145.0 145.3 327.4 335.4 327.3 
207.0 204.1 462.3 461.9r 424.1 
146.6 139.3 333.5 340.7 $21.9 
104.8 114.9 234.3 293.3 259.6 
151.1 148.7 356.5 362.2 334.0 
135.2 134.0 280.6 275.4 263.1 
155.4 155.0 346.4 354. 9r 313.3 
161.8 173.5 332.7 341.9 373.6 
108.0 113.0 291.9 291.9 302.0 
93.3 93.6 217.9 993.5 219.8 
113.2 203.2 
115.6 185.7 
129.0 237 .6 
117.8 213.9 
n.a.Not available. pPreliminary. 


and food industries suffered the greatest cutbacks, 
following seasonal declines and unfavorable weather 
conditions. 


LAYOFFS INCREASE 


Labor turnover data, currently available only 
through the end of 1948, show a marked increase in 
layoffs between November and December—from 
fourteen to twenty-two per thousand workers. They 
prevailed with similar intensity in both the durable 
and nondurable divisions, and “reached the highest 
level for any December since 1939.” However, total 
separations in all-manufacturing combined, show a 
milder change (from forty-one to forty-three per 
thousand) because the number of quits diminished 
during this period, in line with preholiday patterns. 


RETAIL TRADE UP 


In the nonmanufacturing series, retail trade showed 
the greatest employment variation because of the 
Christmas season. The levels in general merchandise 
and apparel establishments rose 21% and 10%, re- 
spectively, and approximated those of December, 
1947. 

Exvizaseta M. Case.ii 


Statistical Division 


Wage Increase Announcements—January 15 to February 13 


Note: Announcements verified by company granting increase unless otherwise specified. 


Company 


Cement 


Consolidated Cement Corporation. . . 
Cement City, Mich. 


Ideal Cement Company............ 
Portland, Col. 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation.. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
American Cyanamid Company...... 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
American Viscose Corporation....... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co......... 
Mankato, Minn. 
Bete Electro-Chemical Company, 


c. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Carpenter-Morton Company........ 
Everett, Mass. 


Cliffs Dow Chemical Company.... .. 
Marquette, Mich. 

Great Lakes Carbon Corporation... . 
Walteria, Calif. 


The Liquid Carbonic Corporation... . 
Boston, Mass. 
Monsanto Chemical Company........ 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 


The Norwich Pharmacal Company. . . 
Norwich, N. Y. 


Plastic Manufacturers, Inc.......... 
Stamford, Conn. 


Schieffelin & Company............. 
New York, N. Y. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 
tion 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Food and Allied Products 
General Foods Corporation......... 
Post Cereal Division, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Worker? 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Increase 


Date 


{NRL Effective 


$.04 hr. | 12-148 


$.12 hr. | 1-149 


$.12 hr. | 11-14-48 

$.09 hr. | 1-10-49 
11% |-1-1-49 
10% | 1-1-49 

minimum 

$.13 hr. 1-3+49 


$.10 hr. 
$.10 hr. 


7-148 
7-148 


$.08 hr. 1-1-49 
$3 wk. 1-1-49 
$.08 hr. | 10-25-48 
$.13 hr. 1-1-49 
across 

board 

10% | 11-1-48 


$.11 hr. 


$.10 hr. 
$.06 hr. 


114-48 
11-7-48 


10-15-48 


11-15-48 
11-15+48 


Number 
Affected 


140 


327 


350 


1,650 


168 


155 


160 


20 


Previous Rate or Range 


$1.13 
common 

labor 
$1.08 hr. 
minimum 
$1.43 hr. 


Effective 


9-13-48 


1-1-48 


maximum 


n.a. 
na. 


$.95 to 
$1.10 hr. 
$1.60 hr. 
average 
n.d. 


$1.20 hr. 
largest 
group 
n.a. 


$.90 hr. 
$1.16 hr. 
to 
$1.63 hr. 
$40.60 wk. 


average 
n.d. 


see 
remarks 


$1.35 hr. 
average 


n.a. 


n.a. 
$.73 hr. 


$1.05 hr. 
$.75 hr. 


$1.27 hr. 


n.a. 


12-31-48 


n.a. 
n.d. 


(Transport Workers Union, CIO) 


Remarks 


On 9-13-48, a 10¢ an hour increase was given | 
under a wage reopening clause. (United Con- | 
struction Workers, UMW) Hh 

Two weeks’ paid vacation after three years’ con- || 
tinuous service, instead of after five years. |] 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 
(Int:Chemical Workers, AFL) 


(No union) 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 
(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 


(No union) j 
For all: 4 weeks’ paid vacation after 20 years’ | 
service. Partial holiday status for Election Day } 
plus 6 holidays previously granted. ee 
(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) | 


Affect Boston employees also. (No union) | 
All granted one additional holiday, Columbus | 


Day. 
(Int. Chemical Workers Union, AFL) : 
Improved luncheon provisions. (UMW, Dist 50) i 


(Office Employees’ Int. Union, AFL) 


A 8rd week’s vacation after 14 years’ service, — 
Additional wage adjustments, affecting approxi- 
mately 400 employees, ranged from 1¢ to 7.25¢ | 
an hour. (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Nonstandard work. : 

Incentive work. Increase of 5¢ an hour in 
“special operations premium.” Liberalization 
of vacation plan. Previous rates (range of 
midpoints): day work classifications, 81¢ to 
$1.41; incentive classifications, 62¢ to 78.5¢; 
factory administrative workers, 82¢ to $1.005. 
(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 

“Call-in” pay guarantee increased from 2 hrs. at | 
time and one half to 4 hrs. at straight time. | 

(United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, | 

CIO) i 

(No union) a 

For all: group life, sickness and accident benefits — 
increased at no added cost to employees. Life 
from $1,000 to $1,500. Sickness and accident 
from $15 wk. to $20. wk. 

ot Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
CIO . 


3 


| 
| 
} 
4 


10-1-48 |One week’s vacation after one year. Two weeks’ 


after five years. Four paid holidays. New con- — 
tract dated September 8, 1948. (United Con- 
struction Workers, UMW) 


11-6-47 |(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
4-27-48 |(United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 


11-16-47 | (Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
CIO) 


n.d. 


~y 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JANUARY 15 TO FEBRUARY 15'—Continued 


Company 


Libby, McNeill & Libby............ 


Houston, Del. 


The National Sugar Refining Com- 


pany ‘ 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc................ 
Ogden, Utah 


The Quaker Oats Company......... 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stokely Foods, Inc...............-: 
| Trenton, N. J. 


Swift & Company...............-. 
Cheese Plant 
Glasgow, Ky. 


*Wheatality Baking Corporation. ... 
Bronx, N. Y. 


eather and Leather Products 


Brown Shoe Company.............- 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Hoffman-Stafford Tanning Co....... 


Chicago, Ill. 


Ross’ Glove Company.............. 
Sheboygan, Wisc. 


Uetal Manufactures 


*Allied Metal Industries, Inc....... . 
New York Area 


Detroit, Mich. 


Worker*| Amount 


7-148 


$.05 hr. 


$.12 hr. 
$.12 hr. 


$18 mo. 


$.075 hr. 
$.075 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


remarks 


$5 wk. 
5% 


none 


none 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


Number 
Affected 


116 


1,180 
70 


15 


80 


60 
approx. 


20 


100 
approx. 


12,500 


1,800 


12,500 


133 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$.75 br. 
male 
$.70 hr. 
female 


$1.17 hr. 


n.d. 


see 
remarks 


n.d. 


$.96 hr. 
male 
$.86 hr. 
female 
$.60 hr. 
male 
$.50 hr. 
female 
base rate 
n.d. 


$1.32 hr. 
average 


$75 wk. 


n.d. 


Effective 


TAT 


10-147 
10-147 


1-1-+48 


n.d. 


11-9-47 


8-546 


n.d. 


9-15-47 


9-15-47 


n.d. 


Remarks 


Two paid holidays, Christmas and Memorial 
Day. Company’s privilege to close migrant 
labor camp at its option. Reopening of contract 
changed from July to February and November. 
Contract signed for 2-year period beginning 
11-18-48. Previous rates for employees living 
on company property: female, 60¢ hr.; male, 
65¢ hr. (Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
AFL; Int. Bro. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, AFL) 

(United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 

(United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 


One additional paid holiday, Washington’s birth- 
day, making a total of nine. Previous rates: 
minimum, $140 mo. to $190; after 6 mos., 
$150 mo. to $200; after a year, $165 mo. to $215, 
(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 

Affected feed and flour mill. (Int. Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, CIO) 

Time and one half for work performed on 2 addi- 
tional holidays. No paid holidays as such. 
fo Metal Machine and Novelty Workers, 
CIO 

(Amal. Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
AFL) 


Announced 2-8-49. Also affects Your Baking 
Co., Inc. (Baking and Confectionery Workers 
Int. Union, AFL.) 


Contract renewal affecting 28 manufacturing 
units in Mo., Ill., Ind., Tenn. and Ark. Increases 
to be made when cost of living index goes up 5 
points; decreases made when index drops 5 
points. For period of 1-1-49 to 3-31-49, 12% 
is to be added to actue’ earnings of employees. 
This constitutes approximately 2% increase 
above wages paid in last quarter of 1948. The 
amount payable for the first quarter of 1949 is 
based on the index figures for Aug., Sept. and 
Oct., 1948. (Boot and Shoe Workers, AFL; 
United Shoe Workers, CIO; UMW, Dist. 50; 
no union) 

Increase 11.5¢ hr. to those earning less than 
$1.20 hr.; 10¢ hr. to those earning more. (Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, CIO) 


(Int. Glove Workers Union, AFL) 


Announced 2-2-49. Employees to receive $1,500 
life insurance plus additional $1,500 in case of 
accidental death or serious injury. Weekly acci- 
dent and sickness benefits ranging to $25 a 
week and surgical benefits payable to $225 also 
will be included. Provision under Blue Cross 
hospitalization plan for hospital accommoda- 
tions and services and maternity benefits. Sev- 
eral independent employers will also provide 
these benefits. (Int. Ass’n. Iron Workers, AFL) 

Announced 1-30-49. Sickness and accident dis- 
ability benefits increased on Feb. 1 to a maxi- 
mum of $30. for 26 weeks. This is double the 
maximum under agreement negotiated last June. 
A free $2,000 life insurance policy and hos- 
pitalization and surgical benefits also provided. 
Program financed by the company through pay- 
ments of 5¢ hr. for eligible employees. Also 
covers 800 nonunion salaried and hourly rated 
employees. (UAW, CIO) 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JANUARY 15 TO FEARUARY 15'—Continued 
Ui be os ele el 6a ee ea eee ee ee ee 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Type 
Company of 4 mS Numbe j Remarks 
Worker! Amount | paective | Adected | "a. |) Bflective 
*Mergenthaler Linotype Corporation.| WE | $.13 hr. n.d. 2,200 n.d. n.a, |Announced 24-49. Contract provides for in- |) 


centive pay, improved vacations and holidays, *\)) 
pensions and a wage-reopening clause for Oct. 1, |], 
1949. (UAW, CIO) 
$.10 hr. | 1-1-49 45 | $1.40 hr. | 1-1-48 |(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
average 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Stearns Magnetic Manufacturing WE 
Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paper Products 


Continental Paper Company........ WE 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


$.15 hr. | 12-20-48 410 |$1.165 hr.| 1-47 |“Share of Production Plan” guarantees hourly | 
' workers 30.5% of “the production values |) 
created at Continental.” The change in the base |) 
‘rate merely changed the method of this payment |) 
by increasing immediate take-home pay. Com: |) 
pany guarantees 5% of annual payroll for, the })) 
pension plan should “S.0.P.” fail to provide |) 
that amount for pensions. Salaried employees } 
participate in a “participating earnings plan.” 
(United Paperworkers, CIO) al 


Wilson Jones Company...........-. WE 6% 1-38-49 Q75 n.d. 1-5-48 |Previous increase 10%. (United Paperworkers, | 
‘Elizabeth, N. J. CIO) 
S 6% 1-38-49 12 n.d. 1-5-48 | Previous increase 10%. (No union) | 
All employees received: one extra holiday; sick- |} 
ness and accident policy paid by company | 
through employee contribution to the New } 
F Jersey plan. 
New York, N. Y. WE 6% 1-3-49 135 n.a. 1-5-48 cn increase 10%. (United Paperworkers, | 
s 6% 1-83-49 65 n.d. 1-5-48 | Previous increase 10%. (No union) : 
One extra holiday. Sickness and accident policy |) 
paid by company—60% of weekly earnings | 
with a $9 minimum and a $40 maximum. 26/ 
weeks benefits, 6 weeks maturity. ie 
Petroleum 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company.....}| WE see 12-1-48 | na. n.d. n.a. _|Partial conversion of existing 8% special cost of 
East Texas Operations remarks living allowance. The allowance was reduced to” | 
3% and basic rates increased 5%. as) | 
Union Oil Company of California....| WE | $.125 hr. | 7-348 835 n.d. n.a. |(Oil Workers’ Int. Union, CIO) P 
Long Beach, Calif. S  |$21.67mo.| 7-3-48 85 n.d. n.a. _|(Oil Workers’ Int. Union, CIO) 
Rodeo, Calif. WE | $.125 hr. | 7-3-48 650 n.d. n.d. (Oil Workers’ Int. Union, CIO) 
S  |$21.67mo. (Oil Workers’ Int. Union, CIO) 
Public Utilities "| 
The Chesapeake and Potomac Tele-| 5S see 1-16-49 2,700 see 5-47 |New rates $36 to $52 week, depending on length |} 
phone Company remarks remarks of service. Old rates $33 to $48 wk. depending  } 
Washington, D. C. ona of service. (Communications Workers, 
nd. ee 


*Cincinnati and Suburban Bell Tele-} S $2 to 2-13-49 n.d. n.a. n.a. |Affects local operators and some office workers. 
phone Co. $6 wk. (Communications Workers, Ind.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio iP 
*Long Island Lighting Company... .. WE 5% n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. |Announced 2-2-49. Retroactive to 1-149. In 


addition 2.5% increase effective not later than 
July 1. Other companies involved: Queens ‘| 
Borough Gas and Electric Co., Nassau and 
Suffolk Lighting Co. (Int. Bro. Electrical 
Workers, AFL) 


Long Island, N. Y. 


The Mountain States Telephone and| WE $3 to {| 10-10-48 |) 18,000 n.d. n.a. |(Communications Workers, Ind.; Int. Bro. © 
Telegraph Company $6 wk. {| 11-16-48 Electrical Workers, AFL; other Ind. Unions; 
Denver, Col. 12-148 no union) 
York County Gas Co.............. WE 7% | 12-16-48 107 | $1.08 hr, | 12-4-47 |(UMW) 
York, Pa. average average 
iS) 1% 12-16-48 70 |$49.00 wk.| 12-4-47 | (No union) 
average ; average 
Retail Trade , 
*Kroger Company.............++-- Ss see n.d. 900 n.d. n.a. |Announced 2-4-49. Increases: head meatcutters, 
Ohio, W. Va., Pa. areas remarks $3 to $5 wk.; journeymen cutters, $5; backroom 


cutters, $6; meat apprentices, $4; grocery’ and 
produce head clerks, $5 to $7.50; male clerks, 
$2 to $7, female clerks, $2 to $5, Contract eli- 
minates cleanup time in stores and establish- 
ment of voluntary checkoff of union dues. 
(Amal. Food Employees, AFL) 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JANUARY 15 TO FEBRUARY 15!—Continued 


Previous Rate or Range 
Remarks 


Company 


Worker? Date Number 
ee Effective Affected 


Effective 


United Restaurant Liquor Dealers of} WE none Welfare fund of $10 month for each bartender. 
Manhattan, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


tone, Clay and Glass Products 


The Carborundum Company........ 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corpora- 
tion 
Huntington, Pa. 


WE | $.03 hr. 
$.03 hr. 
WE none 


3,079 n.d. 7-25-48 |Previous increase 5¢ hr. (United Chemical 
200 n.d. 8-21-48 | Workers, CIO) 

uve ar F First contract with any labor organization. In 
addition to usual provisions on seniority, griev- 
ance procedure, etc., agreement was reached on 
increasing pay for work performed on six holi- 
days from time and one half to double time. 
Those employees normally scheduled to work on 
the holidays who do not work because of ob- 
servance of the holiday will be paid eight hours 
at straight-time rate. The vacation with pay 
plan was improved giving two weeks’ vacation 
after three years’ service instead of after five 
years’ service. In addition, agreement was 
reached on the installation of a wage incentive 
plan. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
[ransportation 

American Airlines, Inc............- 
‘New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Transportation Com- 


pany 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1-1-48 |(Transport Workers Union, CIO) 


2-1-48 |Employees to receive a day’s pay if one of the 6 
paid holidays falls on a Saturday, which is a 
nonscheduled work day; to receive an extra 
day’s pay for a paid holiday which falls within 
an employee’s vacation week. Three half holi- 
days to be eliminated next year and all work 
performed on a holiday. to be paid at straight 
time. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 


Miscellaneous Industries 
Eagle Pencil Company............. WE | $.05 hr. 700 n.d. Tn addition: $10,000 to be used to adjust inequali- 
New York, N. Y. ties in the skilled trades and to bring skilled 


rates up to comparable rates in the area. 
(United Pencil Workers, CIO) 

Vacation increased from 2 to 3 weeks for employ- 
ees with 15 years’ or more service. (United 
eon Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers, 
CI 


11-16-47 
11-16-47 


WE | $.06 hr. | 11-15-48 14 | $1.13 hr. 


Electric Hose and Rubber Company. 
$.07 hr. | 11-15-48 850 | $1.16 hr. 


Wilmington, Del. 


11-16-47 


$.08 hr. | 11-15-48 44 | $1.54 br, 


$.09 hr. | 11-15-48 4 $1.77 hr. 11-16-47 
to 


$1. hr. 


S 5% 11-15-48 140 
WE /|$12.50wk.| 2-1-49 50 $85. 50 wk. 
day side 
$91.00 wk. 
night side 


(No union) 
(Int. Typographical Union, AFL) 


Hammond, Ind. 


R. C. Harvey Company............ Insurance plan instituted covering sickness, acci- 


Waltham, Mass. dent and hospitalization. Cost, approx. 2.5¢ 
hr., fully paid by company. (United ‘Textile 
Workers, AFL) 
1Mncludes benefits exclusive of increases. ta 
2Type a eee WE, wage earner; S, salaried employees. Dorts K. Lippman 
Ga Nocey ee eee teports—information not verified, Statistical Di vision 


Service Award Program Men may select either a wrist or pocket watch and 
women may choose their wrist watches in white or 


The RCA Victor Division of Radio Corporation of yellow gold. In starting the plan all retired employees 


America is inaugurating a service award program for who have attained twenty-five years’ continuous 
its long service employees at each plant location. service with RCA Victor and its predecessor com- 
Upon completion of twenty-five years’ service, an em- panies prior to their retirement are included. 

ployee is presented with a certificate of award, an The watches and pins were presented at cere- 
individually inscribed watch, a gold 25-year service monies held in each of the company’s plants in De- 
pin, and membership in the RCA Victor 25-year club. cember. 
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Salesmen’s Earnings 


(Continued from page 106) 


Also, the BLS figures are weighted to some extent so 
that a direct comparison is not possible. Therefore 
the figures only generally illustrate the difference in 
the turnover rates between sales and other personnel. 


Total Autos, | Build- 
ire had 

Ir- ate- 

ect een craft rials 


Totalicompanies!y. PRU kee 146 100. 


TABLE 3: RATIO OF DIRECT SALES EXPENSE TO NET SALES 


Chemi- if 
cals, ) 
Drugs, i 
Dyes y 


A. Freup Sates Expznsz to Ner Sates _ 


0 13 15 10 10 6 16 24 19 6 4 13 10 
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Comparison sales office expense with a 
field expense ratio: } 
Less than field expense............. 105 | 75.5 | 10 11 4 10 4 15 17 13 3 3 8 Ke 
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Comments on sales expense ratio: 
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\- z 


Most companies increased the size of their sald] 
forces during 1948. About a third of the companies |) _ 
consider that turnover rates were above normal dur-| wal 
ing the year. Highest turnover was in the food indus-|, 
try. This is partly owing to the comparatively large} 
size of the individual sales force in most of the c 
operating food companies. This follows a pattern o 


TABLE 4; SALARY RANGES FOR “AVERAGE” SALESMEN PAID WHOLLY ON A SALARY BASIS 


om Autos, | Build- | Chemi- ee Foods, | Mach- | Metals | Paper | Petro- | Rub- | Tex- ‘ 
Annual Earnings Parts, ing cals, Equip. Bevs., | inery, and coud leum ber tiles | Miscel- 
No. of | % of Air- | Mate- | Drugs,| g,q | Dairy | Accs., | Prod- us and | Prod- | and j|laneous 
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TABLE 7: TURNOVER RATES FOR SALESMEN 
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served in analyzing the turnover figures which show 
low turnover in the small sales force and a higher 
rate as the size of the selling staff increases. Indus- 
tries with relatively low sales personnel turnover were 
building materials, metals, paper and textiles. 


RATIO OF SALES EXPENSE TO SALES 


A large number of companies have asked Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp for figures showing the ratio of direct 
sales expense to net sales. Since current figures for 
a large number of companies are not available from 
other sources, cooperators in this survey were asked 
to supply the information. Nearly 40% of the com- 
panies were unable to give any reply to this question 
because of the complex nature of their sales setup. 
Those companies which did reply to the question 
show figures which are widely distributed. These 
ratios are shown in Table 3. 

Of special interest are the opinions of cooperators 
as to whether their ratio was out of line. All but two 
building material companies state that the ratio for 
1948 was below normal. Nearly 40% of the metal 
companies believe that the ratio was below normal 
and none states that it was above normal. On the 
opposite side, half the food companies believe that the 
ratio was above normal and none say that it was 
below normal. 
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Other data obtained from the survey but not shown 
in the accompanying tables include distribution of 


types of compensation plan now in effect 1 in 237 com- 


panies, salary ranges of 122 “average” salesmen on a 
salary-plus-incentive basis, commission ranges of 38 |) 
“average” salesmen on salary plus commission, bonus | 
earnings of 87 “average” salesmen on salary plus | 
bonus, and a range of mileage rates paid by 31 com- |} 
panies using a combination allowance. i 
will be sent to any of the Board’s Associates who |) 
request them. 

Exmer W. Ear, JR. 
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Management Book Shelf 


Collective Bargaining in the Trucking Industry— 
Industry-wide Collective Bargaining Series. The author ~ 
finds that, in response to pressure for uniform wages and 
conditions of employment, more and more multiemployer 
agreements are being written. He believes that industrial 
relationships seem to be moving toward all-inclusive © 
industry-wide bargaining. By Nathan P. Feinsinger, Labor | 
Relations Council of the Wharton School of Finance and — 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, — 
1949, 46 pp., $.75. 


The figures | 


Briefs on 
Personnel Practices 


Better Servicing for Sleeping Cars 


The Pullman Company operates a fleet of 6,000 
' sleeping cars in the United States, Mexico, and 
| Canada. Periodic servicing and conditioning of these 
cars are made in 200 widely separated yards by thou- 
sands of men and women. Recently, trainers in this 
| department were asked to study the servicing opera- 
tion with a view toward its improvement and stand- 


These trainers first solicited suggestions from yard 
supervisors. Many ideas were offered and these were 
studied and tried. Finally a manual was prepared. 
Supervisors were trained in the new procedures and 
they, in turn, trained their crews of cleaners. All 
methods now are standardized throughout the sys- 
tem, resulting in improved service and efficiency. 


\ 


The Postman Cometh 


_ The story of two veterans at Owens-Illinois Glass 
(Toledo, Ohio) who are taking correspondence school 
courses under the GI bill is featured in the current 
issue of the company’s house organ. The article ex- 
plains the advantages of the plan and suggests that 
such training may help ambitious persons get ahead 
in their yobs. The GI bill covers expenses for those 
who can qualify. 


Training for Better Quality 


Determined to produce a better product at a lower 
| cost, the quality control section of the parts depart- 
/ment of RCA Victor, Camden, New Jersey, in con- 
| Junction with the personnel department, has insti- 
tuted an introductory course in statistical quality 
control. An advanced course in the same area will be 
| given later. 


Company-wide News in Local House Organs 


An insert published at headquarters containing 
news of company-wide interest and distributed to 
regional house organs is a newly inaugurated plan of 
Rezall Drug, Inc., of Los Angeles. The inserts are four 
pages in length and conform in appearance to the 
local publications. 

This is a reversal of the more usual practice of 
publishing a magazine of general interest at headquar- 
| ters in which sheets of local news are inserted at the 
| pomts of distribution. 
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White Collar 


(Continued from page 96) 


is content to keep his activities relatively quiet. One 
executive of a large East Coast firm, for example, 
writes that he had “indications” that something was 
going on among the employees but he wasn’t sure 
what it was. He later found out when the union’s 
business agent called to tell him that over 50% of his 
employees had joined the AFL office employee’s 
union. 

Only when the unit to be organized is very large 
do OEIU organizers resort to mass distribution of 
literature. These throw-aways play upon the workers’ 
desire for increased wages and greater job security. 
OEIU literature promises more pay, a fair system of 
processing grievances, and job protection through 
seniority. 

At least one piece of OEIU literature circulated 
during the campaign always emphasizes the fact that 
the OEIU is noncommunistic in every respect, that 
it has signed the noncommunist affidavits required 
by the Taft-Hartley Act, and that it is an AFL union. 
Another standard circular compares the working con- 
ditions in an OEIU organized office with those of the 
employees it is attempting to organize. 

A leaflet fast becoming standard in all OEIU or- 
ganizing campaigns is one that confidently predicts 
that a raise will be forthcoming soon. (See Figure 3 
on page 96.) The circular goes on to explain that the 
employer has undoubtedly discovered that his em- 
ployees are about to join the OEIU. He will try to 
stall the union by granting them an increase, says the 
leaflet. But, concludes the OEIU, if the employees 
join the union, that increase will be great instead of 
little. 

The OEIU, in its organizing activities, receives the 
help of sister locals as well as other AFL unions. 
Other groups that often assist in organizing campaigns 
are the anticommunist Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, and occasionally the leaders of anticom- 
munist veterans’ groups. 


INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


The Associated Unions of American, ind., has ap- 
proximately 8,000 members concentrated in the North 
Central states. Its organizing approach is quite simi- 
lar to that used by the OEIU. It capitalizes on em- 
ployee grievances within the company, stresses per- 
sonal contacts, but supplements these with a heavy 
flow of literature. Wherever possible, the AUA uses 
direct mail rather than public distribution of litera- 
ture. 

In contrast to the OEIU, the AUA makes its chief 
selling point the fact that it is an independent union. 
One of its circulars, for example, says: 
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“Independence yes—you want an organization to speak 
for you—you want an organization to back you up! 

“But it has to be free and independent. 

“The Associated Unions of America offer you the answer 
of ‘America’s strongest democratic union.’ 

“An organization which you run yourself—in which you 
set the terms of the contract you want with your em- 
ployer, and of the working conditions you want.” 


Another large independent white collar union is the 
National Federation of Salaried Unions. The NFSU 
is an outgrowth of the Federation of Westinghouse 
Independent Salaried Unions whose contract with 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation covers a 
claimed 15,000 clerical and salaried workers. 

Since its inception in 1944, the NFSU has made 
only minor organizing gains in the Pennsylvania area. 
Its main strength still rests with twenty-three locals 
at Westinghouse. And its main organizing appeal is 
based on the gains it claims to have won for the West- 
inghouse workers. 

Like the-AUA it places a great deal of stress on the 
fact that it is “strictly independent” and “not con- 
nected with the CIO or AFL.” The disadvantage of 
being tied to one of two major organizations, as stated 
in NFSU literature, is that the AFL and CIO have 
demonstrated “time and again an incapability to cope 
with salaried employee problems.” 


PRODUCTION WORKERS’ UNIONS 

More white collar workers are organized under the 
large production unions than are organized by both 
UOPWA and the OEIU. The drive for white collar 
workers is especially strong in the CIO. Even before 
Philip Murray told the 1948 CIO convention to 
press organization of white collar workers, his own 
Steelworkers Union and the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO, had started organizing drives among 
office workers in their respective bailiwicks. 

A production workers’ union enjoys a considerable 
advantage when it sets out to unionize the office em- 
ployees of a plant. Close contact with an already or- 
ganized group helps make the white collar workers 
receptive to organization. And any disparity between 
their working conditions and those of the unionized 
production workers tends to have a dramatic effect. 
One steel company executive, for example, says: “It 
is our opinion that this [United Steelworkers’ white 
collar] union was a natural outgrowth of the fact that 
these employees are so closely associated with pro- 
duction and maintenance employees who are already 
represented by the same international union.” 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO, has 
stressed a similar point in its organizing activities 
among white collar workers. One ACW executive 
says, “The union has taken the position that the prob- 
lems of the white collar worker in the industry are 
closely related to those of the production worker. 


Thus, organizing techniques center around extending 
the benefits of industrial unionism to the white collar | ) 


most effective way of reaching ‘the offices worker is] 
to use a white collar worker as an organizer. | 
Usually, organization of office employees in a plait i | 
follows a wage rise that is granted to the production \ 
workers but not to the office force. In such instances, |} 
the office employees actively seek unionization. The jj 
personnel manager of an eastern company writes of 
one such experience: “We had negotiated an agrec- | 
ment with the United Electrical, Radio and Machin 
Workers, CIO, and shortly after that the UE pro- 
moted an office union. The outcome was largely in- 
fluenced by the factory employees securing increases i) 
more rapidly than the office employees.” ) 
One other circumstance that has hastened the 
unionization of white collar workers in some plant 
is the presence of a picket line. The office employee 
hesitate to cross the picket line of a struck plant. They 
also hope to share in any gains which result from a 
successful strike. In some such cases, the white collar | 
worker will join the union in the hope of gaining in } 
the final settlement. 
When production workers’ unions do have to do a 
full-scale selling job they fall back on the bread and — 
butter appeal—greater pay and greater job security 
And they promise the full support of the plant work 
ers’ union in working toward these gains. 


JaMeEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Harotp Stimecuitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Employee Benefits 
(Continued from page 99) 


of leading directors of personnel administration |) 
warned of the difficulties involved in trying to collect 
and compare costs of employee benefit programs, even | 
on a small scale. They pointed out that the conclu- 
sions reached might be erroneous unless there was a 
clear understanding as to the benefits to be included 
and a definite accounting procedure developed for 
computing these costs. It was their considered judg- 
ment that to be of value, such a survey should be 
conducted on a case-by-case basis and by personal 
interviews. . 

In view of the many problems involved in ob- — 
taining comparable costs, THE CONFERENCE BOARD | 
decided against making a study of the subject at the — 
present time. 


F. Beatrice BROWER } 
Division of Personnel Administration — 
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In the Record 


A Managerial Guide to Salaries 


There is likely to be considerably more variation in com- 
pensation for like work and merit among salaried em- 
ployees than among the wage earners in a company. 

I Salaries are often fixed, subject to some modification, 

by the department head. It thus happens some- 
times that two men doing more or less the same work in 
the same more or less competent fashion in two separate 
cities may receive quite different rates. The same thing can 
also happen to two men working in separate departments 
housed next door to each other. In an effort to understand 
its own salary situation better, a large petroleum company 
worked out a managerial guide based on job evaluation. It 
is only a guide and is not used in a rigid manner. Details 
of the system are set forth in the article beginning on 
page 142. 


On this matter of job evaluation, what do employees 
themselves think of it? A start in finding out was recently 
made by Tur Conrerence Boarp... Through the cooperation 

of nine companies, it reached more than three thou- 

ut sand nonexempt, salaried workers. Their attitudes 
and feelings on the general subject of job evaluation and 
on salary administration in particular are discussed begin- 
ning on page 150. With the use of job evaluation rapidly 
spreading throughout industry (see figures under “Inter- 
preting the Findings”), this preliminary report of what 
employees think of the method should be of interest both 
to companies with and without job evaluation programs. 


On Wages and Living Costs.... 


There are more. than fifty articles- and items in 
this 48-page issue—all pertaining to personnel manage- 
ment. Naturally, many of them touch upon wages, hours 
and employment. For example, on page 147, in the third 
of a series of articles, the cost of housefurnishings back 
in that prewar year of 1914 and in 1948 is discussed in 
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terms of hours of factory work required to keep a home 
furnished. . . . On page 163, consumers’ prices are present- 
ed in words, chart and index numbers for the United States 
as a whole and for sixty-two important cities and indus- 
trial centers. . . . The latest information on what compan- 
ies are doing in the way of wage increases is given in article 
and listing on pages 168 and 171. . . . Facts, figures and 
curves on hours, earnings, and employment are presented 
starting on page 169. . . . On page 174 is a small shelf of 
books and pamphlets on wages and matters pertaining 
thereunto. . And on page 175 is the tear sheet of 
“Significant Labor Statistics.” 


White Collar Rights and Prerogatives 


How are fringe matters affected when office workers and 
management sit down to sign a contract? Are they dras- 
tically increased over what they were before there was a 

contract? Or are they reduced? Under contract, what 

happens to the once exclusive prerogatives enjoyed 
by white collar workers of paid sick leaves and dismissal 
pay? A summary article analyzing the welfare provisions 
of white collar contracts (page 144) answers some of these 
questions. Among the subjects treated are group insur- 
ance, time lost because of illness, supplements to work- 
men’s compensation, personal leaves, severance pay, and 
pension provisions. This study is the second in a series on 
the white collar worker and the union. 


On the matter of welfare provisions, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Labor-Management Relations reports that the num- 
ber of workers covered by union-negotiated plans grew from 

600,000 in 1945 to more than 3 million in 1948. Par- 

su ticulars of benefit programs of twelve unions are sum- 

marized in tabular form on page 154. Recent developments 

—including the passage of the Mailler-Condon bill providing 

for cash sickness benefits for employees in New York State 
—are presented beginning on page 159. 
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Job Evaluation: 


N ADOPTING a job evaluation plan, a company 

usually has one of two objectives. The minimum- 
maximum rates which the plan develops can be the 
basis of a rigid control of salaries. Or the rate sched- 
ule can be regarded as a flexible guide to salary ad- 
ministration, rather than as a control. 

When control is the objective, one of the first steps 
usually taken after the plan is installed is to bring 
all employees up to at least the minimum. Those over 
the maximum are usually not disturbed, but under no 
circumstances are other employees given increases 
beyond their maximum. 

No employee is hired in or transferred to a title at 
less than the minimum, except perhaps for a limited 
trial period. This approach usually presupposes cen- 
tralized salary administration and the individual em- 
ployee is told at least the minimum-maximum rate of 
his own job. Sometimes the whole minimum-maxi- 
mum rate structure is published. If the employees are 
unionized, the rates may be set forth in the contract. 

Centralized salary administration, however, may 
not be practical in a large organization with widely 
scattered offices. This is particularly true when the 
department heads for years have had sole responsi- 
bility for the rates paid their employees. But because 
these departments are, after all, units of a single com- 
pany, some degree of salary uniformity is desirable. 
An evaluation plan can help to bring it about. 

If the plan is designed to serve as a guide, it need 
not have the effect of law. A department head may, 
if he desires, grant an increase over the maximum. 
If he does not wish to devote an entire merit increase 
allotment to bringing employees up to the minimum, 
he can spend the money where it is most deserved. 
The schedule of rates is thus a guide to managerial 
decision. As such, there is no necessary reason for 
publicizing the rate structure to the employees. The 
management is under no obligation, expressed or 
implied, to adhere strictly to the schedule. 

One large petroleum company prefers to regard its 
salary administration plan as a managérial guide. It 
has used a formal approach to evaluating hourly rated 
jobs for many years. But prior to 1942, the appraisal 
of clerical positions and the administration of salaries 
were on a departmental basis only. 


EARLY EVALUATION PROJECT 


The management decided in May, 1942, that there 
was need for a systematic study of its salary rates. It 
was aware that the individual departments of the 
company were paying widely divergent rates for simi- 


Guide to Sahicics 


lar operations. Even within departments, there were 
some inequities. Anticipating the many problems of — 
wartime salary stabilization, the company decided to ~ 
set its salary structure in order. 
Some kind of formal evaluation was clearly indi-— 
cated. A job evaluation committee of seven mem- 
bers, one representative from each department, was 
set up. The committee developed a simple evaluation 
scale, and selected key jobs. Each member of the 
committee was responsible for evaluating the jobs in © 
the department he represented. 
But the committee ran into serious difficulties. The 

committee members, scattered throughout the coun- — 
try endeavored to carry on their regular duties. Dur- 
ing the war years it was difficult to get a quorum for 
the evaluation meetings. A meeting scheduled for — 
February might finally be held in May. And the — 
longer it took to complete the job, the more rapidly — 
the work that the committee had already done be- 
came obsolete. Moreover, there was, at the time, high 
turnover in the clerical group. Male employees were — 
being drawn into the armed services, and replaced by 
female employees. Because of the war many jobs 
were consolidated. After four years of work, the! 
evaluation committee presented its final reeommenda- : 
| 

7 


tions to the executive committee of the company in 
1946. The executive committee turned them down. 


Lessons Learned from Early Project 


The final product of the 1942 evaluation program 
was scrapped, but the time and effort expended were 
not completely wasted. Those who worked on the 
project gained much experience in evaluation. Cer- 
tain faults in the basic technique were recognized, — 
among them the following: 


1. A committee composed of members from offices — 
in different parts of the country, who work part-time on — 
evaluation, is handicapped from the start. Either the 
evaluation project or the members’ regular duties, or both, — 
are sure to be neglected to some extent. “a 


2. To make a representativé of each department re- : 
sponsible for the evaluation of the jobs in his department — 
is unsound. It is only human that a representative of 
the marketing department, for example, will be most im- | 
pressed with the responsibilities and requirements of the 
jobs in his department. There has to be a continual com- 
parison of jobs across department lines. Otherwise com- — 
pany-wide uniformity of rates, which is one of the prin- 
cipal goals of the evaluation process, is not achieved. 

3. The coverage of the 1942 evaluation plan was re- 
stricted to jobs being paid up to $400 a month. But as a 
result of existing inequities, a job in one department 
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might be covered by the plan while another with like 
responsibilities in another department might be excluded. 
It seems better to define the ceiling in terms of functions 
rather than in money terms. 


LATER EVALUATION PROJECT 


Although it turned down the recommendations of 


the first evaluating committee, the management was 


_ aware that the need for some systematic approach to 
_ salary evaluation was, if anything, greater than ever 
before. Many years of decentralized salary adminis- 
tration in this large corporation had brought about 
some inequities in the rate structure. The manage- 


ment decided to explore once more the possibilities 
of formal job evaluation. In this second attempt, the 
management was determined to profit by the experi- 
ences of its earlier study. 

It was decided to evaluate all jobs in the clerical 
and stenographic group up to, and including, the 
chief clerk level. The chief clerks, in addition to 

_ their supervisory responsibilities, perform some cleri- 
cal duties. They are exempt from the wage and hour 
Jaw. 
A member of the vice president’s staff was ap- 
‘pointed chairman of the central evaluation committee, 
composed of department managers. This committee 
was charged with the development of policies and 
procedures. The chairman was also made head of 
the local evaluation committee. That was the work- 
ing committee which handled the actual details of 
evaluating the selected 1,200 clerical jobs in the larg- 
est of its main offices. 

In addition to the chairman, this committee 
consisted of one representative each from the 
marketing and manufacturing departments, which 
\have the largest number of clerical jobs, and one 
from the personnel department representing the serv- 
‘ice departments. Three members constituted a quo- 


—NOT A RIGID CONTROL 


A large petroleum company has adopted a job 
evaluation plan for salaried employees up to the chief 
clerk level. It based its plan on a study of the prac- 
tices of other companies and on its own experience 
with evaluation during the war period. 


The company adopted the basic approach of a well- 
known point-type plan, with some modifications. A 
committee of executives developed policies and pro- 
cedures and a small full-time group handled the details 
of obtaining job descriptions and evaluating the jobs. 
The setting of rates for more than two thousand jobs 
was accomplished in about twelve months. 

The plan is not designed to furnish a-rigid control 
of salaries. Instead, it serves as a guide for the de- 
partment heads, who retain final responsibility for the 
rates paid their employees. 
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rum. The four members of the committee were trans- 
ferred to the pay roll of the industrial relations group. 
For the next eighteen months they devoted their full 
time to the project. Thus the large, part-time com- 
mittee of the first study was discarded in favor of a 
small, full-time, experienced group. 

Similar evaluation committees were set up at other 
main offices of the company, which all together had 
about 1,000 clerical employees coming within the 
scope of the plan. Evaluation in these offices pro- 
ceeded concurrently. 

One of the first problems which the central evalua- 
tion committee faced was whether to employ an out- 
side consultant. The final decision was to utilize com- 
pany personnel exclusively. It was the opinion of the 
committee that the experience gained in installing 
the plan would be indispensable in subsequent admin- 
istration. If a consultant did the job, it was felt that 
some of this experience would be lost when he finished 
the job and left. It was also felt that a committee of 
company personnel, each having many years of serv- 
ice with the organization, would be in a better posi- 
tion to sell the project to the management as well as 
to the rank and file. 

The committee visited a large number of companies 
using formal job evaluation to get the benefit of their 
experience. It studied many different methods and 
types of evaluation scales. It finally selected as best 
suited to its requirements, the point-type plan which 
the General Electric Company first used in 1932. In 
adopting the basic approach of this plan the com- 
mittee made some modifications. It increased the 
number of job factors to nine. It decided against the 
assigning of 400 base points to each job, which is a 
characteristic of the General Electric plan. It worked 
out a set of carefully worded definitions for the suc- 
cessive degrees of each job factor. The complete 
evaluation scale is reproduced beginning on page 179. 

Under some of the job factors two successive de- 
grees are covered by the same definition. It was not 
found possible in every case to phrase meaningful 
distinctions in degrees which each analyst would in- 
terpret in the same way. But this fact presented no 
serious difficulty in the actual application of the scale. 
Suppose in evaluating a given job, the applicable fac- 
tor degree definition was common to two degrees. If 
in the opinion of the committee, the definition applied 
to a lesser extent, the lower degree and its corre- 
sponding number of points were assigned to the job. 
If the definition applied to a greater extent, the higher 
degree was assigned. 


Information to Employees 


At this point, it was considered desirable to explain 
the project to the employees. An article in the com- 
pany magazine, which is distributed to all employees, 
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Welfare Provisions of White Collar Contracts 


HITE COLLAR workers have always enjoyed 

more privileges than production workers. As a 
rule, their pay has been continued while they are ill 
and they have been allowed time off with pay for a 
variety of reasons. In fact, the argument advanced 
most commonly against unionization of clerical work- 
ers is that the union cannot secure for them many 
more privileges than they already enjoy. 

As a part of the over-all study of unionization of 
office workers, an analysis has been made of white 
collar contracts to determine the extent to which 
customary benefits accorded to these employees have 
been incorporated in the union agreement. 


EMPLOYEE SECURITY CLAUSES 


In all, 134 white collar contracts have been ana- 
lyzed. Of this number, ninety-six, or 72%, contain 
clauses covering some phase of employee security 
benefits. (See Table 1.) Fifty of them are with the 
Office Employees’ International Union (AFL). Next 
in frequency are contracts with the United Steel- 
workers (CIO). Fifteen contracts are with the United 
Office and Professional Workers of America (CIO) 
Seventeen agreements have been negotiated with in- 
dependent unions such as the National Federation of 
Salaried Unions and the Associated Unions of Amer- 
ica. Among other CIO unions which have negotiated 
white collar contracts are the United Automobile 
Workers, the United Electrical Workers, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild and the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union. Among the seven other AFL unions 
are the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and federal labor unions. 

The benefits most com- 
monly included in the 
white collar contract are 
paid sick leave and sever- 


“Nothing in these articles shall in any way affect any 
rights of any person under the provisions of the com- 
pany’s (1) accident and sick benefit plan, (2) permanent 
total disability plan, (3) payment for absence due to 
death, in the family plan, (4) group life insurance and 
pension plan, (5) hospital and surgical benefits plan, and 
(6) vacation plan, or any other plans adopted by the 
company, or the rules-and regulations in respect thereto. 
The said plans and rules and regulations shall determine 
all questions arising thereunder.” 


Ten contracts specify that the benefit plan will be 
continued by the company. Two of these state that 
the plan will not be changed without consultation 
with the union. A clause of this nature is taken from 
an independent contract: 

“During the term of this agreement, no change may be 
made without the consent of the union in the existing em- 
ployees’ benefit plan . . . which would reduce or diminish 
the benefits or privileges provided thereunder.” 


WHITE COLLAR VS. WAGE EARNER 


Tue ConrereNce Boarp in 1948 published a series 
of three articles on the benefit provisions of contracts 
which applied predominantly to production workers.’ 
A comparison with the present survey reveals several 
significant contrasts. The information on benefit pro- 
visions of 373 production worker contracts was col- 
lected a year prior to the white collar data. It is 
believed, however, that comparisons between the two 
surveys are valid despite the time lag. (See Table 2.) 


1“Group Insurance in Union Agreements,”’ The Management Record, 
August, 1948, p. 393; “Paid Sick Leave in Union Agreements, , 
October, 1948, p. 491; “Benefit Provisions in Union Agreements,” 
December, 1948, p. 595. 


Table 1: Employee Security Benefit Clauses, by Type of Union 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoarD 
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The outstanding difference is that 72% of the white 
collar agreements contain employee benefit provisions 
while only 33% of the contracts covering production 
workers have them. , 

The propertion of contracts with insurance and 
supplemental workmen’s compensation benefits is 
very similar in the two surveys. The frequency with 
which personal leave and pension clauses appears, 
however, is more than twice as high for white collar 
workers as for wage earners. Paid sick leave is in- 
eluded in 46.3% of the white collar contracts, and 
in only 13.9% of the production worker contracts. 
Severance pay clauses, which occur in 40% of 
the white collar contracts, are incorporated in only 
3.2% of production worker agreements. 


INSURANCE CLAUSES 


_ Group insurance provisions are included in thirty 

‘white collar contracts. Only ten of them outline the 
plan in any detail, while the remainder either provide 
for the continuation of the plan without change 
(seven contracts) or specify that the company shall 
assume the cost of the existing plan (seven con- 
tracts). Six contracts definitely state that the group 
insurance plan is a matter of company policy. 

In the twenty-four group insurance plans which 
are subject to collective bargaining, the benefits most 
frequently mentioned are life insurance, followed in 
order of frequency by 
health and accident bene- 
fits, hospitalization and 
surgical benefits. (See Ta- 
ble 3.) The majority of 
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this waiting period. The hospital benefit provisions in 
particular are incomplete as to the duration of daily 
room and board benefits and special hospital service 
benefits. (See Table 4.) The provisions contained in 
the contracts covering production workers were much 
more specific.? 


PAID SICK LEAVE CLAUSES 


The long-continued practice of paying clerical em- 
ployees for time lost because of illness is reflected in 
the high percentage of white collar contracts which 


1See “Group Insurance in Union Agreements,” The Management 
Record, August, 1948, p. 393. 


Table 2: Comparison of Employee Security Benefit 
Provisions of White Collar and Production 
Workers’ Contracts 


Contracts Covering | Contracts Covering 
White Collar Predominately Pro- 
Benefits Workers duction Workers 
a 
No % No. % 
Group insurance................ 30 22.4 69 18.5 
aiGisick leave ie. + cciinesoc been 62 46.3 52 13.9 
Supplements to workmen’s com- 

PeUSALIONI zc .WS.se Someta eS 8 6.0 Q1 5.6 
IRersonal leave... 3 saeajars-nisa)2)-1a)eheus Q1 15.7 15 4.0 
PERSONS ee ot cons on ieds Gad acs 15 11.2 18 4.8 
MEVELANCE PAVED. deur. sc ace cee 54 40.3 12 3.2 
No employee benefit clauses..... 38 28.4] 250 67.0 

Total contracts analyzed....... 134 |100.0 | 373 | 100.0 


Table 3: Benefits Provided Under Insurance Clauses by Joint Contributory 
and Noncontributory Plans 
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in considerable detail in 
white collar contracts, the 
description of most omit 
a number of important 
points. For example, only 
one of the four plans which 
provide for group health 
and accident benefits spe- 
_ cifies that there shall be a 
waiting period between the 
onset of illness and the be- 
ginning of benefit pay- 
ments. It is probable that 
all four plans do contain 
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aln one company, additional life insurance may be purchased on a joint contributory basis. 


bIn three additional companies, not specified whether on contributory or noncontributory basis. 
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TABLE 4: PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF TEN INSURANCE PROGRAMS NEGOTIATED THROUGH 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Source: 


— 


Eligibility Requirements 
and Employee Contribu- 
tions to Plan 


Labor Organization Life Insurance 


AFL 
OERUU: insa tee All active, 90\daysI$1;000"— 9 eases ne. 
service; no contri-| $500 after age 65 
butions 


U. Textile Wkrs..|/All employees; noj$1,100 
contributions 


CIO 

WOPRWAS aah 2: All employees, 1;/Amount! equal to] ........ 
year’s continuous] annual base salary, 
service; no contri-| $6,000 maximum 
butions 

WOPWA ss sc05 55 All employees; 
contributions 

salary salary 

WS AG ar nee All employees; no|$1,000 $1,000 
contributions 

NOS AR reek ree All employees; nol$1,500 =  |$|[........ 
contributions 

UERMW........ All employees, 4/$1,000 
months’ service; tional) 
employee contribu- 


tions $1.50 mo. 


Am. News. Guild. |All employees, 8/Copy boys and girls|Same schedule as Jife| Have a paid sick- 
months’ service;| from $500 to $1,000] insurance 


no contributions according toservice. 

Others from $1,000 

to $2,000 depend- 

ing on service 

Am. News. Guild.|All employees; no}$1,000 

contribution 

Ind. 
UMW...........|All employees; em-|$2,000 plus addi- 

ployee contribu-| tional amounts 

tions:  $.20 each 

month for lst 

$2,000. $.50 each 

month for addi- 


tional $1,000 


Accidental Death and | Weekly Accident and 
Dismemberment Benefits 


nolFrom $1,500 to/From $1,500 to|Have a paid sick- 
$3,000 according to] $3,000 according to| leave plan 


$1,000 (nonoccupa-|$17.50 to $35 wk. de- 
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Hospital Benefits Surgical Benefits 


Sickness Benefits 


$15 wk. 13 wks./Benefits provided|$150 maximum, 


but details lacking 
SNe), Breaiah Aan Benefits provided|Surgical benefits 
but details lacking] provided but de- 
tails lacking 


Have an _ informalHospitalization plan 
paid sick-leave plan} shall be continued 


$5 to $6 daily hospi-|$150 maximum 
tal benefits for 31 
days 
$5 daily hospital ben-|$150 maximum, 
efits; special serv-| employees and 
ices $50, maternity| dependents 
benefits for female 
employees $290 to 
$340. Maternity 
for dependents, 
$100-$150 
$8 daily hospitaliza-/$150 maximum, 
‘tion benefits em-| employees and 
ployees; $6 day for| dependents 
dependents 
Insured plan will be/$150 maximum 
continued 


$20 wk. 


pends on pay rate; 
average $21 wk.; 
waiting period 4th 
day accident, 8th 
day, illness; 13 wk. 
1 disability 


leave plan 


Have a paid sick- 
leave plan 


Blue Cross plan, no 
employee contribu- f 
tions 


Have a paid sick- 
leave plan 


Persons entering plan over age 60 shall be insured $1,000. Retired employees insured $1,000. 


contain such provisions. These paid sick-leave provi- 
sions, along with severance pay clauses, are, however, 
quite diverse in their details. 

Of the 134 contracts studied, forty-two, or 31%, 
outline the formal sick-leave plan, eight contain pro- 
visions for the payment, on an informal basis, for 
absence due to illness, while twelve contracts provide 
for the continuance of the existing paid sick-leave 
policy. 

Two essential differences between group insurance 
plans and paid sick-leave provisions are the amount 
of benefits and the waiting period. Employees are 
usually paid their full salary up to the maximum 


allowed under the paid sick-leave provisions. Under 
group insurance they receive only a portion of their 
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pay. The employee is usually paid from the first day — 


of incapacity under the paid sick leave, but he usu- 


_ally waits seven days before the benefits begin under 


group insurance plans. 

Paid sick-leave plans are divided into two general 
types. One is the uniform type, providing all employ- 
ees who meet the minimum service requirements with 
the same number of days’ or weeks’ pay. The other 
type, the graduated plan, provides for increases in the 
number of days or weeks of paid sick leave granted 

(Continued on page 183) 
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IGHTY-TWO hours of work are required to 

meet the annual housefurnishings bill of today’s 
moderate-income family, while ninety-five hours’ 
labor had to be expended in 1914. The much higher 
living standards of today’s family are being met with 
fewer hours of work than were required by the rela- 
tively modest housefurnishings budget of 1914. 

A comparison of living costs in terms of hours of 
work required to pay for the consumer goods and 
services affords a means of measuring changes in the 
_ standard of living. Thus today’s family is better fed 

and clothed and only one half the number of hours’ 
work are required as compared with 1914.1. What, 

then, is the effect of these substantial reductions in 
the work needed to meet these major costs on the over- 
all standard of living? Analysis of housefurnishings’ 
_ costs indicates that a substantial portion of the sav- 
ings on food and clothing has been invested in a more 
adequately furnished home. 


WAGES OUTDISTANCE PRICES 


Over the thirty-four years from 1914 to 1948, av- 
erage hourly earnings of the factory worker advanced 
at double the rate that furniture costs increased. 
Price changes for housefurnishings differed greatly. 
The lowest was 170.0% for linoleum; the highest, 
823.3%, resulted from a comparison of the modern 
refrigerator with the old-fashioned icebox. The next 
highest was 774.2% for the electric portable sewing 


' 1The Management Record, “Weeding the Family, 1914-1948,” Dec- 
ember, 1948; ‘““The Cost of Clothing: 1914 and 1948,” March, 1949, 


1914 


Note: Suite in both periods consists of buffet, china closet, table, one armchair, and four straight chairs, 
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The Cost of Housefurnishings: 1914-1948 


machine of today in relation to the nonelectric port- 
able of 1914. Price changes for heavy pieces of fur- 
niture, such as those included in bedroom, living and 
dining room suites, were up 480.0%, 449.1%, and 
337.1%, respectively. Textile products, such as sheets 
and mattresses, also rose considerably, but in terms of 
hours of work needed to buy them, the average cost 
of these articles was cut about in half. (See Table 1.) 


HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS 


The changing living standard is reflected in the 
differences in expenditures for various items of house- 
furnishings. What was representative of consumption 
in 1914 does not hold today.t' For instance, the 
yearly expenditure for sewing machines in the 1914 
budget was four and one half times greater than it is 
in today’s budget. Expenditures for washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners were negligible in the 
1914 budget, but assumed mounting importance as 
they were improved mechanically and became more 
widely accepted in the American home. In general, 
the variety and number of items purchased for the 
house has increased markedly. 

Housefurnishings bought by moderate-income 
families and included in this survey represent the 
costs of an already established home. These include 
the costs of occasional remodeling of previously pur- 

1The consumption for 1914 is derived from the expenditure study 
made in 1901 by the Commissioner of Labor. The consumption pat- 


tern for 1948 is estimated from the 1934-1936 study by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


HOURS OF WORK NEEDED TO PURCHASE A DINING ROOM SUITE 


Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 
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chased furniture; replacement of articles such as 
sheets, towels, and other textiles; purchases of items 
that make for more harmonious surroundings, such 
as linoleum, carpets, table linen and curtains; and, 
at times, an addition to the stock of furniture. 

The purchase prices of furniture, however, afford 
a clearer picture of changing costs in terms of hours 
of work required to buy them. For example, newly- 
weds setting up a home in 1914 and ordering an imi- 
tation mahogany two-piece parlor suite in panne 
plush upholstery had to work one hundred and fifty- 
four hours to pay for it. Their modern counterparts 
need work only a little more than one hundred and 
sixteen hours for their two-piece suite consisting of a 
sofa and club chair made of hardwood with a walnut 
finish and high-pile upholstery. If the 1914 couple 
were to have invested in a phonograph, this would 
have meant more than forty hours of toil. In 1948, 
fewer than seven hours of work would have bought 
an electric table model radio. 

New household appliances to lighten the house- 
wife’s tasks, advances in the field of chemistry, and 
research in better textiles have all contributed to the 
wide differences in the housefurnishings of today com- 
pared with yesterday. These changes make it diffi- 
cult to obtain exact comparisons for items from 1914 
to date. For instance, the 1914 housewife had only 
a bulky inefficient icebox in which to store perishables. 
Today, for approximately one hundred and forty-seven 
hours’ work, the moderate-income family can own an 


electric refrigerator. This contrasts with the one 


hundred and seven hours’ labor required for the 1914 | 


icebox. The gas or electric stove was unknown thirty- 
four years ago. Wood and coal cooking and heating 
stoves are not considered close enough substitutes | 
for comparison with the stove of today. Therefore, a | 
two-burner electric range was priced in all four periods, | 
since it was found that the prices of gas stoves for | 
1929, 1939, and 1948 followed a pattern similar to | 
that of the electric range. The electric range today } 
costs four hours of work, while in 1914 it cost almost || 
thirteen hours. If the modern family decides to pur- 
chase a washing machine, the wage earner need work | 
only a little more than Sixty-three hours to own it. 
This is a little more than a fourth as long as it took | 
in 1914. It is impossible to measure the increased | 
value of the 1948 model over its predecessor of 1914. 


WHAT AN HOUR’S WORK WILL BUY 


The purchasing power of an hour’s work in terms of | 
housefurnishings requirements of the moderate-in- | 
come family has been analyzed for 1914, 1929, 1939, | 
and 1948. To demonstrate the changes that have oc- 
curred it is necessary to assume, for the moment, . 
that the number and variety of housefurnishings 
items purchased by moderate-income families were 
the same in the four years specified. Actually, there 
have been important changes as outlined above. If 
today’s housefurnishings budget is priced in the four 
periods, then there was a drop from one hundred and 


TABLE 1: HOUSEFURNISHINGS PRICES, 1914, 1929, 1939 AND 1948 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Taz Conrmrence Boarp 


Prices in Dollars! 


Prices in Hours of Work? 


1948 as 1948 as) 

Item Per Cent Per Cent 
of 1914 of 1914 

Carpet (9x12)................... 250.5 42.0 / 

Linoleum, (squyd.)ite-.2: 2-26-25 170.0 28.5 
Living room suite (2 pc.)......... 449.1 15.2. 

Dining room suite (8 pe.)......... 337k 56.5 | 
Bedroom suite (3 pc.)............ 480.0 80.4 
Davenportccckcuraneonsawume cs 559.5 93.8 
Sttidiorecouchin..<.<neh.9 det 4 soe 479.5 80.4 
Chiffonier (dresser).............. : 9. 512.2 85.8 
Bedsteads;stecl.: aunt ccc : ‘ 203.2 84.1 
Bedsprings (99 open coil)......... b ; 182.9 30.7 
Mattress... eae ee hk ee 261.2 43.8 
Sheetsh(81x09) ey seets ones ee ‘ . 313.8 52.5 
Blanket (cotton 2% Ib.).......... 939.8 40.0 
Toweling: (per'yd:) ce. ccc. su : ; 470.0 80.0 
Curtains, lace (per pr.)........... . ‘ 211.3 $5.5 
Table oil cloth (54x54)........... Q74 8 45.8 
Stove (two-burner range)......... : : 193.7 32.5 
DBroomsins esac. wis s eoaacetemetae : : 295.6 49.5 
Dinnerware (56 pe. set)........... : : 281.8 47.2 
Glass tumblers (per doz.)......... : : ; 5 245.9 41 ‘3 
Vacuum cleanersi.cjge tat ee ca O85: 34.50 31.45 64.95 330.5 55.4 
Refrigerators.............4..5..: 26.35a | 89.95 | 119.95 | 216.95 823.3 188.0 
Washing machines SRR enna 2 54.35 78.00 48.45 93.95 172.9 29.0 
Sewing machine (treadle)......... 24.50 35.95 Q7 95 88.95 363.1 60.8 
Sewing machine (port. elec.)....... 9.30b | 32.75 23.95 72.00 774.2 129.7 


ppreteee pees items from the oy and wines mail-order catalogs for each year. 

verage hourly earnings in twenty-five manufacturing industries for July of each year, compiled by Tun C INCE Boarb. 
alcebox—Electric refrigerator not available 1914; best substitute. * vere. sabe ssi a ae | Sh 
bNonelectric portable. 
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TABLE 2: YEARLY FAMILY HOUSEFURNISHINGS COSTS, 1914, 1929, 1939, AND 1948 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Tam Conrerencre Boarp 


Dollars per Year 


1914 1929 1989 

Yearly consumption per family1....] 23.59 40.71 28.48 
(1914 consumption) 

Yearly cost per person’........... 4.83 8.34 5.84 
(1914 consumption) 

Yearly consumption per family?...} 39.32 73.64 51.12 
(1948 consumption) 

Yearly cost per person’?........... 10.89 20.40 14.16 


(1948 consumption) 


1948 as Hours of Work per Year 1948 as 
Per Cent 

1929 1939 1948 a 

69.4 39.5 48.5 50.7 

14.2 8.1 959 ioe: 

121.15 308.1 159.2 125.5 70.9 82.2 51.6 
B35 66 eae ca 44.1 34.8 19.6 Le Ne 


1Consumption in 1914 from expenditures study by Commissioner of Labor; made on 1901 base. 
2Consumption in 1948 estimated from 1934-36 expenditures study by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


‘Family in 1914 estimated at 4.88 persons; family in 1948 estimated at 3.61 persons. 


‘fifty-nine hours of work in 1914 to eighty-two hours 
in 1948. This, in’turn, means that the purchasing 
power of the housefurnishings dollar increased 100%. 
From 1914 to 1929 the purchasing power of an hour’s 
work increased 37.7% over the fifteen-year period. 
' The largest increase, in terms of housefurnishings 
costs, between any two successive periods studied, oc- 
curred in the ten years from 1929 to 1939 on the basis 
of the 1948 budget. By 1939, prices had dropped al- 
most 32%, while the average hourly wage rate of the 
factory worker advanced almost 25%. These com- 
bined factors resulted in an average increase in the 
purchasing power of an hour’s work of 7.7% a year 
over the ten years. However, from 1939 to 1948 the 
real value of an hour’s work declined 15%, when price 
rises exceeded gains made in the wage rates. 


PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES ARE UP 


As can be seen in Table 2, yearly expenditures per 
person were much higher in the 1948 budget, both in 
terms of dollars and hours of work. The 1914 family 
was larger and could be expected to spend more for 
housefurnishings.1 If the 1914 budget were priced in 
1948, it would require more than forty-eight hours of 
labor to pay the costs, slightly more than half as long 
as it took thirty-four years ago. 

All factors related to the purchasing power of an 
hour’s work cannot be measured. The time and 
physical energy saved through the use of labor-sav- 
ing devices, such as the electric vacuum cleaner, 
washing machine and sewing machine, cannot be 
evaluated in terms of hours of work. The savings 
made possible in family food costs through the longer 
period of preservation of perishable foods in the 
modern refrigerator is another factor difficult to ex- 
press in finite terms. Comfort is another attribute 
difficult to measure. Today’s sofa bed, for example, is 
equipped with an innerspring mattress padded around 
the coils, and with hand-tailored,_welted outside 
seams. These attractions were not present in the 
1914 model. Most items in the budget have been im- 


1Average family for today’s budget is 3.61 persons; average family 
for 1914 budget is 4.88 persons. 


proved in varying degrees, although only slight 
changes have occurred in bedsteads and glass tum- 
blers. However, noticeable changes in the direction 
of beauty, quality and construction in other house- 
furnishings have added to the greater beauty and 
comfort in the home. 


TECHNIQUES USED 


Selection of the articles to be priced was based on 
government family expenditure studies. Items which 
could not be priced in all four periods and those for 
which the yearly expenditure was exceptionally small 
were imputed into expenditures known to have similar 
price movements. Items for which no substitutions 
could be justifiably made were assumed to move the 
same as the cost of all other items.1 

Prices for each year under consideration were 
selected from mail-order catalogs. To insure compara- 
bility of items with respect to quality and durabil- 
ity, furniture buyers were consulted on each item 
priced. In cases where an item was unknown in 1914, 
the next best substitute that would serve a similar 
purpose had to be used. For example, the nonelectric 
portable sewing machine in 1914 was compared with 
the electric model in all other periods; the icebox in 
1914 was compared with the refrigerator in the later 
years. Tur Conrerence Boarp’s series on average 
hourly earnings for July of each year were used to 
compute costs in hours of work. 


Laurence D. Dr Troupe 
WistariA NISHIMURA 
Statistical Division 
1Costs in 1914 were based upon prices of 69.4% of all items in the 


housefurnishings budget. Costs in 1948 are based upon prices of 
92.3% of all items in the housefurnishings budget. 


Curtailing Turnover 


Three factors are credited as responsible for the 
recent decrease in turnover among the hourly paid 
workers at the Edgewater (N. J.) plant of the Ford 
Motor Company. They are careful induction, promo- 
tions from within, and the introduction of a sugges- 
tion system. 
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Employees and Salary Administration 


HE VALUE of a personnel activity may be 

judged in various ways by management. What 
does the activity cost? Are there gains which can be 
balanced off against these costs? Does the activity 
make for smoother, more efficient management 
throughout the organization? What do line super- 
visors think of it? Finally, what is the effect of the 
activity on the employee? Does he understand it? 
Does he accept it? Is his morale higher because of 
the activity? 

Management should be, and generally is, conscious 
of and concerned with these criteria of the value of 
its activities. Perhaps less attention has been given 
the matter of employee response than any other. This 
article focuses attention on the impact of one per- 
sonnel activity—salary administration—upon a large 
number of employees. 

Seven of nine standard references on the subject of 
job evaluation found in the library of Tue Conrmr- 
ENCE Boarp said nothing about the reactions of em- 
ployees to evaluation programs. One devoted a single 
sentence to the matter. The ninth book said: 


“Tf there has been any failure, it has not been a failure 
of the basic fundamentals of evaluation, but the failure 
of management to present the idea correctly to employees 
and supervisors from the top to the bottom levels. Man- 
agement so often makes the mistake that just because it 
has in job evaluation a fundamentally fair device for ar- 
riving at approximate compensation for services, that em- 
ployees, union representatives, and supervisors will im- 
mediately accept any job evaluation plan.” 


APPROACH TO THE SUBJECT 


Various union leaders have interested themselves in 
job evaluation,” but it does not necessarily follow that 
such spokesmen reflect the attitudes or opinions of 
individual employees on the subject. Undoubtedly, 
the present report is one of the few which considers 
job evaluation from the employee point-of view. Fur- 
thermore, it is the only one based on a substantial 
body of research information. Tur Conrerence 
Boarp shortly will publish a full report on the sub- 
ject: this article is a summary of the highlights of the 
forthcoming report. 

Eight companies cooperated with Tur ConrerENCE 

“Practical Job Evaluation” by Philip W. Jones, John Wiley & 


Sons, Inc., New York, 1948, p. 208. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. 


*See, for example, a series of three articles entitled “Job Evaluation: 
What It Is and How Tt Works” by Boris Shishkin (AFL economist) 
in” American Federationist for July, August, and September, 1947. 


Board in this study. In one instance the headquar- 

ters office and a distant plant were included, making 
nine separate reports. The salary administration plans 
were different in all locations, so for practical pur- — 
poses it is convenient to say that nine companies 
were in the survey. These companies were chosen; ~ 
because their plans~were, different. Two companies 
had not evaluated their salaried jobs according to any — 
formal plan. In the remaining seven organizations job | 
evaluation plans had been installed and in operation — 

for periods of two months to five years. The study — 
was limited to nonexempt, salaried workers—clerks, 


stenographers, bookkeepers, etc.—and their immedi- | 


ate supervisors. 

Seven of the companies are engaged in manufactur- 
ing and two are public utilities. The smallest employs — 
1,340 workers; the largest, 15,600. (Those figures in- 
clude all employees and not only those included in 
the present study.) In two companies the salaried 
workers are unionized. All companies are located east 
of the Mississippi River. 

Two approaches were used. The management of ! 
each company supplied detailed information about — 
its salary administration plan. These materials were 
written up in the form of case studies. 

To get information directly from employees and — 
from their supervisors, the Board prepared question- — 
naires asking about different phases of the salary ad- 
ministration program, as well as general question 
about the job and the company. A representative of, 
the Board visited each company and, following a) 
prearranged schedule, met with groups of employees, 
on company time. The purpose of his visit was ex- 
plained and the questionnaires distributed and filled 
out. In all, 367 first-line supervisors and 3,155 em- 
ployees completed forms. Sixty-five per cent of both 
groups used a blank sheet at the end of the ques- 
tionnaire to add comments about their jobs or about 
their companies. The remainder of this article dis- 
cusses some of the major findings growing out of an 
analysis of the 3,155 employee questionnaires. A few 
comments from the supervisory survey also are in- 


cluded. 


INTERPRETING THE FINDINGS 


The use of job evaluation as a tool in salary admin- 
istration is growing rapidly in American business. A 
recent survey by THe Conrerence Boarp showed 
that 57% of 3,498 companies were using it.1 In 1939 


14Pergonnel Activities in American Business,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 86, National Industrial Conference Board, 1947, p. 29. 
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a similar survey showed only 13% of companies with 
_ job evaluation plans. Thus, job evaluation is an im- 

portant procedure today and merits close study. 

The present survey is not a definitive one. Nine 

companies and 3,155 employees are not many. The 
_ material collected does not prove that job evaluation 
is good or bad. No executive will learn from this re- 
port whether he should or should not establish a job 
evaluation plan—or abolish one—in his company. 

But it is believed that the report will throw new 
light on the subject of job evaluation and salary ad- 
ministration. It may help executives sharpen their 
opinions. It directs attention to one facet of the sub- 
ject which seems to have been neglected, viz., the 
attitude of employees toward job evaluation. And 
the importance of these attitudes can hardly be over- 
stated, for the degree of acceptance accorded a proce- 
dure by the employees of a company goes a long way 
toward determining the effectiveness of this proce- 
dure. Certainly the likelihood that a personnel pro- 

cedure will succeed without employee acceptance is 

slight. 

_ It cannot be established that the cooperating com- 
pany and their employees are typical. The companies 
were selected to insure a wide spread of practice and 
experience. There is some evidence that employees of 
these companies are representative. Asked what they 
thought of their companies, 60% replied that their 
companies were better-than-average places to work. 
Dr. Arthur Kolstad, basing his statement on hundreds 
of surveys, reports that 64% of the employees of a 
typical company give the same answer.’ These figures 
are not far apart. 


CONTENT OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
The form filled out by the employees contained 
twenty-eight questions. Not all were salary questions. 
It was thought desirable for several reasons to inter- 
sperse items on other subjects. A sample of one such 
item with a four choice answer follows: 


“How much interest does your company show in you 
as an individual? 


(1 Doesn’t show any in me. 
CO) Shows a little. 

1 Shows a reasonable amount. 
(1) Shows a great deal.” 


Similar questions (answer boxes omitted) were: 


“How would you rank your department as a place 
to work? 

“Ts your supervisor fair? Is he competent? Is he a 
leader? 

“How safe can a person feel about his job in this com- 
pany?” 
Sixteen of the twenty-cight questions, however, 


were salary questions. Samples were: 


See “Umployee Attitudes, Green Sheet, No. 4” distributed ocea- 
sionally by Kolstad Associates, 93 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


“Considering the time and effort you give your job, how 
do you feel about your present salary? 

“In your opinion how does the company decide what 
to pay clerks, typists, stenographers, and similar workers? 

“Does your company show favoritism in salary matters? 

“Ts there a salary limit for the job you’re doing now? 

“What is your company’s attitude toward giving 
raises?” 


Since the identical questionnaire was used in all the 
surveys, it was possible to establish norms and to 
compare company results with an average score for 
each item. Also, it was possible to analyze the over- 
all figures and set down some general findings. The 
latter, of course, must be regarded as highly tentative 
at this point. They need to be tested further in other 
situations to determine their validity. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


Some of these findings are ones which appear in 
most attitude surveys but they are worth repeating. 
Also, they form a backdrop for the subsequent sec- 
tion which discusses the salary administration results 
in some detail. 

If the morale in a company is high, the employees 
tend to respond favorably to questions on specific job 
matters. But the halo effect, unfortunately, may also 
work in reverse. If morale is low, the employees are 
likely to disapprove many of the company’s prac- 
tices. Thus, a given job evaluation plan may succeed 
in one organization and may prove a disappointment 
in another. A lot depends on the climate in which it 
operates. 


Acceptance of Present Practice 


Employees, being people, tend to accept things as 
they find them and to show resistance to change. If, 
for example, a company pays by check twice a month, 
the employees may be expected to endorse this ar- 
rangement. And the employees of a company across 
the street which pays in cash every Friday likewise 
may be expected to regard their plan as a proper one.? 


Supervisors and Employees 


Supervisors score more favorably than employees. 
They are closer to management and undoubtedly have 
a better understanding of management’s objectives. 
Also, their scores may be more favorable because, 
generally speaking, their work is more interesting and 
their pay higher. 


Male and Female Workers 


Females express more job satisfaction than males. 
Perhaps a more accurate way of expressing this con- 

IWhile employees tend to approve the pay plan to which they have 
become accustomed, it can algo be said that they like frequent pay 
periods, In the present survey the weekly plan was voted the most 
popular of all. 
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clusion is to say that male employees are more job 
conscious and more critical than females. The same 
salary for example, goes farther with females who 
tend to have lighter family responsibilities. The equal- 
pay-for-equal-work policy of many companies, an in- 
herent part of job evaluation philosophy, is especially 
popular, as might be expected, with female employees. 
Males, though they may agree that the policy is a fair 
one, do not always accept it in practice. 


Middle-service Employees 


New employees enter upon their job assignments 
with enthusiasm. Long-service employees, too, may 
be expected to show considerable job satisfaction. But 
the middle-service group often scores relatively low 
on an attitude survey. Many companies have found 
it necessary to pay new workers increasingly higher 
salaries during recent years and the salaries of the 
older-service employees have not always kept pace, 
thus contributing to the dissatisfactions of this group. 


Merit and Seniority 


Asked if they felt raises and promotions should be 
decided “mostly or entirely by length of employ- 
ment” or “mostly or entirely on the basis of merit,” 
the employees voted eleven to one for the merit basis. 


Importance of the Immediate Supervisor 


A central finding of this study, as well as of most 
attitude studies, is the critical nature of the employee- 
supervisor relationship. If the supervisor represents 
the company fairly and interprets its policies wisely, 
the chances are good that his employees will regard 
the company in a favorable light. In a very real sense, 
the supervisor is the company to many employees. 
This is particularly true in large companies. 


FINDINGS RELATED TO SALARY MATTERS 


Some of the remaining discussion is of a controver- 
sial nature and will raise questions in the minds of 
many persons, particularly those with special interest 
in job evaluation. It should be remembered that the 
discussion is based on what employees believe and 
say about their jobs. Their statements may or may 
not be based on facts. But their attitudes are im- 
portant, however illogical they may be, for they affect 
their job performance at many points. 

There is a disposition on the part of some workers 
to believe that a large company can afford anything. 
When an annual statement of a company shows sales 
in the hundreds of thousands or in the millions of 
dollars, it is difficult for an individual employee to 
understand why he should be refused a salary in- 
crease of five dollars a week. 


Salaries and Living Costs 


Many employees today regard their salaries as in- 
adequate because living costs are so high. There were 
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more comments on this theme than on any other in 
the survey. A substantial number of employees 
thought their salaries should be adjusted to meet ris- 
ing costs. The fact that this study was made during 
a peak price period (summer of 1948) should be kept 
in mind as it probably stimulated a number of the 
comments. 


Criticisms of Job Evaluation 


“Don’t understand it.” While seldom expressed so 


bluntly, numerous comments revealed a lack of un- © 
derstanding of job evaluation or misconceptions of its | 


purposes and operations. Several employees men- 
tioned difficulty in following the technical vocabulary 
of job evaluation. People are not often in favor of 
things they do not understand. 

“My job wasn’t judged fairly.” It seems natural— 
and no doubt desirable from some angles—for an em- 
ployee to look upon his job as something special. When 
an employee complains that his job was not graded 
fairly, he usually means that it was not graded high 
enough. A further complaint was that the job ana- 
lyst did not know enough about a particular job to 
judge it fairly. 

“Job evaluation is too mechanical and too imper- 
sonal.” In some companies raises are given to 90% 
or even 95% of the employees at regular intervals. 
Molly does half again as much work as Polly but both 
girls have the same job title and they get the same 
raises. Why should Molly exert herself? she asks. 

“Job evaluation limits initiative.’ This criticism 
is similar to the last one. Many employees said: “You 


can go only so far under our evaluation plan. Each — 


job has a ceiling and you can’t go above it. When’ 


you reach it, you’re stuck for life. We like the jobs 
we have now. We spent considerable time and money 


preparing for them. We don’t aspire to higher jobs, | 


but we don’t like the idea of a fixed limit on the jobs’ 


we're doing now.” 

“Our salary plan may have been okay at the be- 
ginning but it’s all out of date now.” Jobs change and 
most evaluation plans recognize this and provide for 
periodic reviews of job duties. But employees do not 
always realize this, and sometimes companies become 
lax in administering their plans. 

“Job evaluation is supposed to make everything 
fair, but in our company there’s still plenty of favorit- 
ism.” Four items in the questionnaire asked about 
favoritism. There were, of course, some feelings of 
favoritism in all of the companies surveyed. It cannot 
be said that the companies with job evaluation fared 
better in this area than the companies without it. 
The company rated freest of favoritism by its em- 
ployees used job evaluation; however, favorable scores 


also were received from one of the two companies. 


(Continued on page 188) 
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Commentary on Union Welfare Report 


COMPREHENSIVE report on union welfare 
plans has been compiled by the Joint Committee 
on Labor-Management Relations.1 This so-called 
watch dog committee was created under the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, to “conduct a thor- 
ough study of the entire field of labor-management 
relations, including but not limited to the desirability 
of welfare funds for the benefit of employees and their 
relationship to the Social Security system.” 
The law also contains provisions to regulate union 
welfare plans in order to prevent possible misuse of 
these funds. Section 302 of the act requires, among 


‘other things: 


1. Contributions of an employer shall be placed in a 
trust fund; 

2. There shall be a written agreement detailing the 
basis on which payments are to be made; 

3. Benefits shall be restricted to those specified in the 
section; 

4. There shall be joint administration of those funds 
established on or after January 1, 1946. 


The report points out that although a number of 
employers have voluntarily bargained with labor or- 
ganizations on health, welfare and retirement plans, 
there remains for final adjudication the question of 
whether the subject was within the area of collective 
bargaining. In April, 1948, the NLRB ruled by a 
four-to-one decision in the matter of the Inland Steel 
Company that pension and retirement plans are sub- 
jects of collective bargaining. It contended that the 
legislative history of the act indicated Congressional 
intent to encompass such plans within the meaning 
of “wages or conditions of employment.’ 

In the case of W. W. Cross and Company and the 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, the NLRB 
carries the doctrine set forth in the Inland Steel Com- 
pany case into the group insurance field.? The board 
found that the company had a statutory duty to 
bargain collectively concerning the terms of its group 
health and accident insurance. Both litigants have 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 

These rulings in favor of compulsory collective bar- 
gaining on pensions and group insurance plans have 
given further impetus to union demands for a voice 

1Labor-Management Relations, Welfare Funds, Report of the 
Joint Committee on Labor Relations, Congress of the United States, 
80th Congress, 2nd Session, Senate, Report 986, Part 4, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1948. 4 


Inland Steel Company and Local Union Nos. 1010 and 64, United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO), (77 NLRB No. 12). 


3(77 NLRB No. 1162). 


in the creation and administration of employee social 
security benefit plans. 


GROWTH OF UNION WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Considerable growth in employee benefit plans 
negotiated with the unions had already been attained. 
Based on statistics compiled by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, the study points out that about 
600,000 workers were believed covered by union- 
negotiated plans in 1945. By the early part of 1947 the 
number of union members so protected had risen to 
1,250,000. This figure more than doubled in the suc- 
ceeding year, as in August, 1948, the bureau estimated 
that more three million workers were included in these 
union health and welfare programs. Of this number, 
the bureau estimates that 11% receive only pension 
benefits, 45% health benefits, and both types of bene- 
fits are available in the remaining 44%. The bureau 
includes in its estimates of coverage all plans which 
have been negotiated with the union, including agree- 
ments which simply establish employer responsibility 
to provide various types of insurance. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PLANS 


The major portion of the committee’s report is con- 
cerned with the benefit programs of twelve unions, 
the development of their plans over the years, and 
their financial operations. One significant tabulation 
given is the salient features of the benefit programs 
of these unions. This analysis in somewhat revised 
form is given in the accompanying tabulation. Most 
of the following observations are made on the basis of 
the tabulation and not from the committee’s report 
itself. 


Contributions 


Most unions have been demanding a plan sup- 
ported entirely by the employer. The success of 
unions in achieving this objective is evident from the 
fact that only two of the twelve programs analyzed 
provide for any contributions from the employee par- 
ticipants. There are a number of ways in which 
employer contributions to finance the benefits may be 
computed. The most common method is for the em- 
ployer to contribute a specified percentage of pay roll, 
which ranges from 1% to 5%, with 3% of pay roll 
appearing most frequently. Another method is to 
base contributions on a royalty on production, as, for 
example, a contribution of 20 cents per ton of coal 
mined. The Kaiser-Frazer Corporation agreement 
provides for a contribution equal to 5 cents an hour 
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MAIN PROVISIONS OF WELFARE PROGRAMS NEGOTIATED WITH UNIONS 


Source: Report of the Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations 


Union and Number of 
Members Covered 


Eligibility 
Requirements 


Automobile Workers,|Not given 


United, CIO 
Kaiser-Frazer 


Ford Motor Corp. 


Not given 


Benefits 


Contributions 


Hospitalization, sickness] Employer; 5 cents for 
and accident, medical] each hour worked by 


service, life insurance 


Life insurance, acci- 
dental death and dis- 
memberment, weekly 
accident and sickness 


Clothing Workers,|Employees of contrib- Death, weekly disabil- 


Amalgamated, ‘CIO 


Date of Ist plan, 1942 
Members covered, 
203,179 


uting employer, in 
good standing in un- 
ion. Eligibility deter- 
mined by insurance 
company 


Electrical Workers, Int.|65 years of age, union 


Brotherhood, AFL 


Date of plan, 1946 
Members covered, 
200,000 


Furniture Workers,|}Membership 


United CIO 


Date of plan, 1944 
Members covered, 
12,600 


Ladies, Int., AFL 


Date of Ist plan, 1937 
Members covered, 
338,633 


eS 
fe Fe 


membership in con- 
tinuous good standing 
for 20 years, Class A 
member 


ity, hospital and-sur- 
gical, maternity, re- 


employees covered by 
union agreement 


Joint; employee con- 
tribution specified, 
company pays balance 


Employer; 2% of pay- 
roll (8 funds) 
(1 fund) 5% (1 fund, 


Method of Financing 


Not given 


Administration 


Joint board with equal 


representation of both 
parties 


Commercial carrier and|Company selection of 


Blue Cross 


Life Insurance Co. 


tirement (clothing] including retirement)|- 


fund) 


Pensions 


Employer; 1% of pay- 
roll; employees’ bene- 
fit board pays a sum 
not in excess of amount 
paid into brotherhood 
pension fund by its 
own members 


Self-insured 


carrier, union advisory 
committee 


Centralized fund; in- 
3%] ‘sured in Amalgamated| tees, employer advis-, 


Union board of trus- 


ory committee, which | 
has limited veto power 


Tripartite: employee 
benefit board collects 
and reports funds; 
transfers money to 
board of trustees of 
pension fund 


union; full-time em- 


in local|Life 


insurance, 
dental death and dis- 


ployee of contributing} memberment insur- 


employer 


ance, surgical benefits, 
accident and sickness 
benefits, medical ex- 
pense, family ‘hospi- 
talization 


acci-|Employer: 3% of pay- 


roll 


Centralized fund; com- 
mercial insurance com- 


pany, Blue Cross 


Union administration; 
regular reports to con- 
tributing employers 


a oe 


Garment Workers,|Membership in local|/Sick benefits, hospital-|Employer: 3% to 4% 
union, 6 mos. in coy-| ization, surgery bene-| of payroll (% differs| funds 
fits, maternity, tuber-| among locals) 


ered industry 


culosis, eye conserva- 
tion, vacation benefits, 
union health centers, 
retirement benefits (2 
joint boards) 


Self insured; 49 local|Local or joint board, | 


Hatters, Cap and Milli-| Employee of contribut-|Accident, sickness, hos-|Employer: 3% of gross|32 local funds; 21 funds, 


nery Workers, United,| ing employer, 


AFL 


Date of Ist plan, 1944 
Members covered, 
20,000 


standing in union, 26] efits 


weeks’ service or more 


good| pital and surgical ben-| payroll (17 funds); 
2% of gross payroll] commercial insurance 


(14 funds); fixed 
amount (1 fund) 


self-insured; 11 funds, 


companies 


basic standards and 
rules established by in- 
ternational union. Lo- 
cal union determines 
validity of claim; ap- 
peal to joint board 
and international 


As a rule, joint admin- 
istration by boards of 
directors or trustees, 
some union adminis- 
tered funds 


eS 


Mine Workers, 


gressive 


Date of plan, 1946 
Members covered, 
9,500 


uting employers, good] disability benefits,] ton of coal mined 


standing in union 


pensions of $20 a 
month 


Pro-/Employees of contrib-|Hospital, death, and|Employer, 10 cents per|Central fund; self-in- 


sured for death and 
disability benefits and 
pensions; group hospi- 
tal insurance by com- 
mercial carrier 


Joint representation on 


joint state executive 
board and co-trustees. 
Provision for impartial 
umpire 


Mine Workers, United|Membership in union.|/Pension of $100 a|Employer, 20 cents a/Centralized fund, self- 
Pension, 20 years em-| month; assistance 
ployment in industry] grants to disabled 


Date of Ist plan, 1946 
Members covered, 
450,000 


62 years of age 


members and widows 
of deceased members; 
hospitalization and re- 
habilitation of mem- 
bers paralyzed in mine 
accidents 


ton of coal mined 


insured 


Tripartite board of 


trustees, (employer, 
union and neutral 
chosen by two) 


ee |_|  §s 6 — —  _)s | |  ____ _ 


Textile Workers, 
United, AFL; con- 
tracts with individual 
companies 


30 days’ service 


Life insurance, accident|Employer pays insur- 


and sickness benefits, 
accidental death and 
dismemberment, med- 
ical and surgical ex- 
pense, hospitalization 


ance premiums 


Commercial 


company and Blue 
Cross 


insurance] Policies issued to com- 


pany 
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MAIN PROVISIONS OF WELFARE PROGRAMS NEGOTIATED WITH UNIONS—Continued 


Source: Report of the Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations 


Union and Number of 


Eligibility 
Members Covered 


Requirements 


Textile Workers, CIO,|Present employees, im- 
Federation of Dyers,| mediate participation, 


and Bleachers. Con-} days’ service aid 
tracts with individual 
companies 


Date of plan, 1943 
Members covered, 
20,000 


acci- 
dental death and dis- 
memberment, health 
and accident, medical 
expenses, surgical ex- 
penses, hospitalization 


Upholsterers, Interna-| Member in good stand-|Life insurance, 
tional, AFL ing, employed by con- 
tributing employer 
Date of plan, 1944 
Members covered, 
16,500 


for dependents 


‘for each hour worked. In only two plans are the em- 
ployer’s contributions based on the insurance pre- 
miums required to finance the agreed-to schedule of 
benefits. 


Financing and Administration 


Eight of the twelve programs provide that the bene- 
fit program shall be insured with an independent in- 
surance company, either in full or in part. In the case 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, however, the 
plan was first insured with a commercial carrier. 
Later, an insurance company was established from 
which policies were purchased by the various funds 
created under agreements with the union. In the 
states where the company is not licensed to sell insur- 
ance, policies are purchased from a commercial car- 
rier. 

One of the chief areas of disagreement between the 
employers and the unions is the control over the 
funds accumulated under the plan. The Taft-Hartley 
Act provides for joint representation in the adminis- 
tration of plans established on or after January 1, 
1946, but exempts from these provisions plans estab- 
lished prior to that date. The report points out that 
arbitrators have construed this provision to “permit 
a perpetual exemption from the requirement of equal 
representation to those funds established prior to 
January 1, 1946, even though the contribution is 
being made by an employer for the first time.” 

The plans studied by the committee are almost 
evenly divided among those which provide (1) for 
exclusive union control, (2) joint control by the 
employers and the union, (3) employer control 
through the use of contracts made with a commercial 
insurance company and (4) tripartite control through 
equal representation of the union and employers, with 
another representative chosen by these two parties. 

While these union-negotiated welfare plans could 


Contributions Method of Financing Administration 


Life insurance, sickness}Employer pays insur- 
and accident, hospital-| ance premiums 
Finishers, Printers,| future employees, 30] ization and _ surgical 


Commercial insurance} Policies issued to com- 
company pany 


Employer, 3% of pay- 
roll of union members| company 


Commercial insurance] Policies issued to board 
of trustees of union; 
social security depart- 
ment of union gov- 
erned by international 
union board of trustees 


serve as an additional means of fostering sound labor- 
management relations, the committee does not believe 
that they have always been used in this manner. 
It observes: 


“Because of the method of paying benefits and for 
other reasons, worker members tend to regard the plans 
as entirely union functions. They do not fully realize the 
part played by management in financing the plans and 
otherwise participating in their operation. Management 
itself is partially responsible for this. Feeling that the 
payment of contributions is sufficient, it has not always 
insisted upon actual participation in the operation of 
programs. 


“A properly administered joint plan would give credit 
to labor and management, and both parties would perform 
functions in the interest of the participants under the 
plan. In that way, loyalties would be strengthened 
rather than destroyed. 


Eligibility 
A significant feature of these plans is that for the 
most part they apply only to union members in good 


standing. 
The study points out that: 


“The wisdom of using a welfare program as a means 
of enforcing union discipline is seriously questioned. The 
inadvisability of such a use is especially apparent where 
continuous good standing in the union for as many as 
twenty years is necessary in order for a participant to 
be eligible for pension benefits. . . . The benefits may 
become so attractive as to militate against any free choice 
in the change of bargaining representative or repudiation 
of the existing representative.” 


In most instances, only union members in the em- 
ploy of companies contributing to the fund are elig- 
ible for benefits. In the case of the welfare fund nego- 
tiated by United Mine Workers with the bituminous 
coal operators, however, all members of the United 
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Mine Workers in this industry are eligible provided 
they comply with the other requirements of the plan. 


Types of Benefits 


The types of benefits offered under the various 
plans differ widely in the plans analyzed. The bene- 
fits most frequently provided are life insurance, disa- 
bility, hospital and surgical benefits. Benefits provided 
less frequently are pensions, medical reimbursement 
benefits and accidental death and dismemberment 
benefits. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Other features of the study are the extent of em- 
ployer-sponsored plans, the objection of employers to 
bargaining on welfare plans, and the position of the 
unions on this problem. It also discusses in consider- 
able detail the state and federal laws applicable to 
employee benefit programs, such as the provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code, the state insurance laws, 
and the status of contributions for employment tax 
purposes. 

F. Beatrice Browrr 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Trends in 
Labor Relations 


Seniority vs. Ability in Promotions 


In living with their union contract, labor relations 
executives may experience difficulty i determining 
which should govern promotion: seniority or ability. 
On occasion, the employer and the union leader have 
opposing views on this subject. They then go to the 
union contract. Often they may find that the con- 
tract says that seniority shall govern, as in this 
clause: 


Clause 1—The job sequence for promotion and demo- 
tion of hourly paid employees is set forth in Appendix. . . 
annexed hereto. Job sequence changes may be negotiated 
by mutual agreement or upon request signed by 75% 
or more of the employees in the sequence. 

Job ‘seniority shall govern in cases of promotion and 
demotion. In the event that job seniority is equal, de- 
partmental seniority shall prevail. 


The reason why union leaders obtain such clauses is 
obvious. They want to assure their members of a fair 
deal in promotion. They want to assure them that 
they will be given a chance to get ahead and will not 
be passed over because of nepotism, discrimination or 
personal dislike by some supervisor. 
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But in some industries, such as paper, a worker 
may start out in a low-grade, low-paying job. The 
work may not require any unusual intelligence, skill, 
mechanical aptitude, or sense of responsibility. The 
worker who fills such a starting job, therefore, cannot 
be too high in ability or else he will be extremely 
unhappy. Yet under contracts that call for straight 
seniority in promotion, the worker hired for the low- 
grade beginning job must be automatically moved up 
the line of promotion until he may be in charge of a 
highly intricate $100,000 machine and with several 
workers responsible to him. 

A number of industrial relations executives in con- 
tract negotiations have attempted to secure clauses 
that require consideration of such factors as ability, 
education, training and leadership in promoting. Sev- 
eral such clauses follow: 


Clause 2—Promotions to higher-paid jobs within an 
employee’s seniority group shall be based primarily upon 
ability, merit, experience and physical aptitude and when 
these factors are relatively equal, the employee having 
longer seniority unit service shall be given preference 
and priority for such promotions. This clause shall not 
apply to promotions to supervisory positions, (An east- 
ern manufacturer and an independent union.) 


Clause 3—In making appointments to vacancies in jobs 
involving personal contact by the employee with the 
public, or technical jobs, or jobs in which the employee 
must exercise supervisory duties, the company shall con- 
sider the seniority of employees as provided herein, but 
may nevertheless make appointments to such vacancies 
on the basis of ability and personal qualifications. (A 
western utility company and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, AFL.) 


Clause 4—To be accepted, the employee must show 
experience in the job with some other company, experi- 
ence with this company which would qualify him for the 
job, or present satisfactory evidence of schooling or train- 
ing which would qualify him for the job. (A midwestern 
manufacturer and the UAW-CIO.) 


Clause 5—Company need not give consideration to 
any employee who does not possess the qualifications of 
knowledge, skill, efficiency, adaptability and ability re- 
quired for the job in which the vacancy exists. When two 
or more employees in the same classification possess such 
qualifications the’ employee with the greatest company 
seniority shall be given preference. (A western utility 
company and Utility Workers Union of America, CIO.) 


Clause 6—No employee shall continue on, be promoted 
to, or be reemployed at work for which he is not com- 
petent, but any dispute arising over the competency of 
an employee or any controversy arising over the ability 
of an employee to perform work assigned him by the 
employer shall be settled by the union and the employer, 
as provided for in the grievance and arbitration clause of 
this agreement. In determining the competency of an 
employee, it is agreed that compatibility with other em- 
ployees, personality and appearance are to be considered 
where applicable to the work involved. (A midwestern 


utility and the Office Employees International Union, 
AFL.) 


Clause 7—Promotions shall be made in line with recog- 
nized job sequence as determined by the learning pro- 
gression. Other things being equal, job seniority shall 
govern in promotions. Indicated ability to do the next 
higher job in the learning progression is considered a more 
| important factor in promotion than satisfactory perform- 
| ance on the job currently filled. (A midwestern manu- 
facturer and District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America.) 

Clause 8—In matters affecting layoff, promotion, de- 
motion, transfer, and reemployment, where the factors of 
ability, specialized knowledge and training, demonstrated 
performance, attendance and physical fitness are approxi- 
mately equal, seniority shall govern. (A southern plant 
and an independent union.) 


Steel Formula: Wait and See 


Letters to this department indicate an attitude of 
watchful waiting by the steel industry in their labor 
relations. An official of a steel firm whose contract with 
Philip Murray’s United Steelworkers of America 
would have expired early this spring writes that “be- 
eause of unsettled economic conditions, the less favor- 
able position of our firm as compared to last year and 
reduced orders on hand, the union and management 
have agreed to a day-to-day extension of the present 
contract, with a thirty-day reopening clause. This 
will allow union and management to reopen the con- 
tract, if necessary, at a time when the trend is better 
fixed in reference to wage, cost of living and other 
factors.” 

Word from other correspondents with steel union 
contracts is that they and their local union leaders 
are waiting to see what settlement Philip Murray 
makes with the United States Steel Corporation. Only 
after the new steel pattern is set by this contract do 
they intend to sign long-term contracts. 


: 
| 


Communists Must Declare Themselves 


Communists must declare themselves when making 
application for employment under a contract signed 
by the CIO’s Utility Workers Union and the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York. Any present 
employee who joins the party in the future is also 
required to disclose his membership to the company 
and the union. 

The provision’s purpose is to enable company offi- 
cials during national emergencies to transfer possible 
subversive workers from critical jobs to jobs where 
they could not sabotage the city’s utility system. 

The clause follows: 

“In the common interests of the parties and by reason 


of the critical public importance of the service rendered 
by the Edison Company and its employees during na- 
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tional emergencies, and the provisions of the constitution 
of the Utility Workers’ Union of America, CIO, relating 
to membership in Communist or other subversive organi- 
zations, and the need that the Edison Company and 
the union shall know whether any employees are affiliated 
with subversive organizations or groups which might try 
to interfere with such service for unlawful purposes or 
objects, it is agreed by the Edison Company and the union 
that on all applications for employment the Edison Com- 
pany shall require from each applicant a statement as to 
whether such applicant is or is not a member of or affili- 
ated with any Communist or subversive organization or 
other organization that has adopted a policy of advocat- 
ing or approving the commission of acts of force or vio- 
lence to destroy or damage property of other persons 
or to deny other persons their rights under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or of seeking to alter the 
form of government of the United States by unconstitu- 
tional means; and a further statement that if such applicant 
is employed by the Edison Company and thereafter joins 
any such organization, such fact will be immediately dis- 
closed by him or her to the Edison Company and to the 
union. Any present employee who, in the future, shall 
join any such organization’ shall immediately disclose 
such fact to the Edison Company and to the union.” 


Union Comments on Plain Talk in Contracts 


R. C. Howard, the manager of The Signalman’s 
Journal (Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, AFL), 
writes this department to say he likes the article 
“Plain Talk for the Rank and File’ by Rudolph 
Flesch and Theodore W. Kheel: 


“It is becoming increasingly difficult to use ‘plain talk’ 
in contracts due to the number of legal minds currently 
engaged in presenting management’s side in contract nego- 
tiations. The two-faced and ~ difficult-to-understand 
language used in contracts today is gradually forcing la- 
bor relations into the hands of lawyers. As this happens, 
nobody else can understand or interpret the contracts. 
This procedure is doing neither labor nor management 
any good. We could probably go a little further and say 
that the same thing applies to the laws governing labor 
relations. By the time lawyers finish interpreting the 
laws, which certainly are not in plain language, we have 
another mess that takes another lawyer to straighten out.” 


‘*When, As and If’? Clause 


Since election day, union contracts with hedged 
union security clauses are appearing more frequently. 
Such clauses state “when, as and if” the labor laws are 
changed so an NLRB-conducted union shop election 
is not required for a union shop or maintenance of 
membership then these forms of union security shall 
automatically go into effect. Others permit the return 
of the closed shop “when, as and if” it is legal. 


James J. BAMsBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Adminstration 
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Sales Personnel Turnover 


IELD sales staffs of 234 manufacturing companies 

employing about 30,000 salesmen showed a net 
increase of 6.75% during 1948. However, almost one 
out of five of these companies report a decline in their 
sales forces which averaged 5.8%. The remainder of 
the companies showed increases averaging 10.0%, 
according to a recent Conference Board survey.! 
Behind these figures lie some interesting sidelights on 
factors affecting sales personnel turnover. Falling into 
two main categories, they show that turnover rates 
(covering both additions to the sales force as well 
as losses) usually increase as the size of the sales 
force increases, and that the type of compensation 
plan apparently has some effect on turnover rates. 


SIZE IS A FACTOR 


Figures in this category bear out what must be 
fairly obvious to most observers—there is likely to 
be very little turnover in the small sales force. The 
amount of turnover increases as the selling staff be- 
comes larger. This is borne out by an analysis of the 
survey replies which shows that 56% of the com- 
panies employing less than 26 salesmen had no sepa- 
rations, or losses of personnel, in 1948. Only 18% of 
the companies employing between 26-100 salesmen 
had no separations. No company employing over 
one hundred salesmen could report “no separations.” 
A similar pattern exists in a comparable analysis of 
accessions, or additions to the sales force. 

The relationship of size to turnover is also brought 
out in a comparison of separation rates. For example, 
companies employing 1-25 salesmen report an av- 
erage separation rate of about 7%. Companies with 
26-100 salesmen show an average separation rate of 
almost 12%. And companies employing more than 
one hundred salesmen show an average separation 
rate of about 21%. Again, a similar pattern exists in 
a comparable analysis of accession rates. 


METHOD OF COMPENSATION 


The turnover figures were then sorted according to 
four types of compensation: straight salary, salary and 
bonus, salary and commission, and straight commis- 
sion. One fact then stood out clearly. Straight-salary, 
salary-and-bonus and straight-commission salesmen 
generally do less job hopping than salesmen who re- 
ceive a salary plus commission. 

Low accession rates predominate in companies pay- 


'The Management Record, “Salesmen’s Earning Pace Slackens,” 
March, 1949. 
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ing a straight salary. Low separation rates predomi- | 
nate in companies paying a straight commission | 
especially in companies employing fewer than one | 
hundred salesmen. High separation and accession } 
rates predominate in those companies using a salary-! 
plus-commission plan. High turnover rates are also’ | 
noted when straight~commission is used by com- | 
panies employing more than one hundred salesmen. } 

Companies with straight-salary plans show the low- | 
est median turnover rate (7.4%). Next in order are | 
those companies using a salary-plus-bonus method 
(8.7%) and straight commission (10.9%). The high- | 
est median turnover rate is found in companies with 
salary-plus-commission plans (14%) . 

After using several bases for comparing the effect 
of the type of compensation plan on turnover rates, 
it appears that straight salary carries with it the low- 
est turnover, closely followed by straight commission ~ 
and salary plus bonus. In these comparisons, the 
highest turnover is found with salary plus commission. © 

This relationship is best summarized by noting — 
the net increase of the selling staffs in each of the © 
four groups during 1948. Salaried staffs in, eighty 
companies increased 4.12%; commission staffs in 
thirty-one companies increased 4.22%; salary-plus- 
bonus staffs in eighty-seven companies increased 
5.687; and salary-plus-commission staffs in thirty- 
six companies increased 11.51%. 

All of the preceding information is a study of] 
effects without attempting to point out their corre- 
sponding causes. Reasons for the effects were not 
solicited and were not given by respondents. It 
would be a mistake, therefore, to conclude that a. 
certain type of compensation plan will always have — 
the degree of influence on turnover which follows the — 
pattern described in the preceding paragraphs. Such 
a conclusion would overlook other factors which in- 
fluence turnover such as selection, training and day- 
to-day relationships between salesmen and sales man- 
agement. 


Eimer W. Ear, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Adminstration 


Foundations for Constructive Industrial Relations— 
The thesis of this small volume is that labor-management 
relations would be improved if the scientific laws of human 
behavior, including the laws of unconscious motivation, — 
were understood and utilized in all negotiations. By 
R. Carter Nyman, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
202 pages, 1949, $2.85. ; 
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Trends in Employee Benefit Plans 


New York Passes Sickness Act 


A radical departure in state law has been taken by 
| the New York State legislature which, on March 30, 

‘passed the Mailler-Condon bill providing for cash 
sickness benefits for employees in New York. The 
bill was sponsored by Governor Dewey and was en- 
dorsed by the State Federation of Labor (AFL), the 
State Chamber of Commerce and the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York. It was opposed 
by the CIO unions which objected to the employee 
contributions required under the law. The Associated 
Industries of New York also opposed it. 

The act provides for employee contributions of 
0.5% of wages paid up to a maximum of 30 cents a 
week. The employer contributes the balance required 
to provide the sickness benefits. The schedule set in 
the law ranges from $10 to $26 a week, depending on 
the wage rates. 
_ Employers may furnish the required benefits either 

through the state insurance fund, a private insurance 
company, a self-insured plan, or through a welfare 
plan set up as part of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. The law will be administered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, rather than as a part of 
unemployment compensation, as is the case in the 
other three states with such plans, namely Rhode 
_ Island, California and New Jersey. 


TWUA Has Pension Plan 


In line with the CIO headquarter’s pension plan 
_ for its employees, the United Textile Workers (CIO) 

_ has recently adopted a pension plan for its own em- 
| ployees. The program will be financed by joint con- 
tributions of the union and its employees. The age 
' of normal retirement is set at sixty-five years, at 
| which time the retired employee will receive an annual 
| pension of 1.5% of his average yearly salary for each 
| year of service. Optional retirement is permitted from 
| fifty-five on. 


Paid Sick Leaves in California 


Approximately a fifth of the 1,241 union contracts 
analyzed by the California Department of Industrial 
_ Relations! contain paid sick-leave provisions. The 

frequency with which these provisions occur varies 
| widely between industries. In manufacturing, all the 
miscellaneous petroleum products contracts, 92% of 


1Paid Vacation and Sick Leave Provisions in Union Agreements, 
| California, 1948,” Department of Industrial Relations, State of 
| California, December, 1948. 


the aircraft and parts, and 64% of the petroleum- 
refining products agreements provide for paid sick 
leave. The agreements with the largest number of 
these provisions in the nonmanufacturing industries 
are: electric and gas utilities, 86%; local railways and 
bus lines, 40%; and communications, 36%. There 
are no paid sick-leave clauses in nine of the forty- 
five industries for which contracts have been ana- 
lyzed. 

In contrast to the relative infrequency of paid sick- 
leave provisions, 89% of the contracts analyzed pro- 
vided for paid vacations in 1948. In 1941, only 54% 
of the contracts analyzed provided for paid vacations. 


New Pension Plan in Paper Industry 


The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company of Port 
Edwards, Wisconsin, has established a trusteed em- 
ployees’ retirement plan which provides for employee 
contributions of 2% of the first $3,000 annual com- 
pensation and 4% of the-excess. The future service 
benefit is 1% of the first $3,000 compensation, plus 
2% of the excess, multiplied by years of membership 
in the plan. The formula for the past service pension 
is 1% of the first $3,000 compensation, plus 134% of 
the excess, multiplied by each year of service prior to 
January 1, 1949. There are no minimum age or serv- 
ice requirements for participation in the plan. 


Fringe Benefit Costs Exceed Dividends 


A novel method of showing workers, and indirectly 
showing the union, how much hidden wage costs 
amount to was used by James Wise, President of 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company. He recently talked 
to the workers in his mills about how well their com- 
pany did in 1948 and what are some of the problems 
for 1949. He used slides to illustrate his talk. 

One of his slides (quoting his speech) “shows an 
interesting situation. It compares Bigelow’s 1948 
holiday and vacation pay with dividends. It shows 
that dividends in 1948 were $1.8 million, while holiday 
pay and vacation pay equaled $1.3 million. In other 
words, the payment for work not performed was equal 
to about 70% of the dividends paid to stockholders 
for their investment in the business. If you look at 
the right hand column, you will notice that by add- 
ing the company’s cost of group insurance to holiday 
pay and vacation pay, the total is $2 million—an 
amount greater than the payments to stockholders 
last year. 
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“These items are frequently referred to as fringe 
items. This phrase was originated during the war to 
cover items other than straight wages. Yet you can 
see that these so-called fringe items exceed dividends 
in 1948.” 


Hospital Benefits for Pensioners 


Most forms of employee benefits, except possibly 
group life insurance, are discontinued when the 
employee retires. The General Electric Company has 
announced the establishment of a hospital benefit 
program for its retired employees which is carried 
without cost to them. With the dissolution of the 
G. E. Employees Securities Corporation, there was a 
sum of money left over, which the company decided 
to use for this purpose. It estimates that the fund 
will finance the benefits for a few years. When the 
fund is exhausted, the company hopes that the experi- 
ence thus gained will enable the continuance of simi- 
lar protection through other methods of financing. 

The plan provides for a daily room-and-board bene- 
fit of $5, plus $25 for special services charged by the 
hospital. The maximum amount paid to an individual 
during his lifetime may not exceed $250. Al pen- 
sioners continuously employed by the company before 
retirement are eligible for these benefits. 


Jewel Stock Purchase Plan 


The Jewel Tea Company, Inc., is offering its com- 
mon stock to employees at $2 below the market price. 
All employees twenty-one years of age or over are 
eligible to purchase stock upon completion of one 
year’s service. The employee may purchase one share 
of stock for each $5 of weekly compensation upon the 
payment of a deposit of at least $5 for each share 
subscribed. The employee may purchase the stock 
outright or by periodic pay-roll deductions. If the 
instalment method is used, however, the payments 
must be completed in one hundred weeks. 

The purpose of the plan is to encourage permanent 
ownership interest by employees and therefore “all 
shares of stock purchased shall be for the retention 
by the employee and not for immediate resale.” On 
termination of employment or death of the employee 
before payments are completed, his right to acquire 
stock shall be automatically terminated, and the 
money deposited returned to him or his heirs. 


Report on the Anthracite Welfare Fund 


Over $7 million has been spent for the benefit of an- 
thracite miners from the Anthracite Health and Wel- 
fare Fund since the fund was started in June, 1946. 
During the past two and a half years, benefits went 
to 15,025 recipients. The largest amount ($3,287,- 
380) was paid out in medical and disability benefits. 
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The second largest sum ($3,070,904) was expended 
in death benefits paid to 3,080 beneficiaries. The 
latest phase of the fund to be inaugurated was the — 
pension program, under which $803,500 was spent 
for pensions of $100 a month for members of the 
UMWA who had reached the age of sixty-two — 
and had worked twenty years in the hard coal indus- 
try. The sum of $100,000 was appropriated for the 
study and treatment of anthracite silicosis. 

The fund is financed by a royalty of 20 cents for — 
every ton of coal mined. | 


Pa 


18% of Pay Roll Paid in Benefits 


i 

Ditto, Incorporated, has tabulated the cost of its — 
employee benefit program for the year 1948 for its — 
642 employees. The voluntary benefits, listed below, 
amount to 20.55 cents for each hour worked. 


Total Cost per % of 
Voluntary Benefit Cost Each Hour Pay Roll 
Sick beriefitis 0: 2 SS cee: $18,444 1.4¢ 1.10 
ON ays or. are athicl yd hte tance eee 38,674 2.9 2.30 
VAC ALIONE: oe cn errcaccacctan cats: Deame corre 45,128 3.4 2.69 
Wear-end bonus... 5.2.0... conch ssc 55,004 4.1 3.28 
Rest: pemodsres tice bik eee eens 99,505 7.4 5.93 
Dinette: deficit) ciachksie es oes 4,979 A .29 
Fellowship @lubjs..c..<ees ne eee 1,700 1 10 
Ditto Circle oo eM eee ee 3,611 os 22 | 
Group imsurance patos 3 2--Fe oigs uae ove 6,564 5 .39 
2b-V. Car ClIDy cic cane heen peter 543 04 03 a 
Serwice’pins.,..cce secs tee western panes 153 OL 01 9 
Total (ee Ree Ga eae oe $274,297 20.55¢ 16.34 
Legally Required Benefits 
Social'sectirityte, = po. soca ae ne ae $ 26,776 1.1¢ 
Unemployment insurance........... 30,856 1.2 
Workmen’s Compensation..........- 5,495 0.2 ais 
Dota cei in eee ae $ 63,127 2.5¢ 2.10° 
Grand! Totals es noe caatree $337,424 23.05¢ 18.44 
oF stimated f 


Combining the voluntary benefit costs and cost of — 
benefits required by law, the company is spending for | 
this purpose over 23 cents per hour worked. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Adminstration — 


- 


No Monkey Shines 


If it’s not technological unemployment that union labor — 
must fight, then it’s zoological unemployment. A New Zea-— 
land electrical workers’ union, for example, sued a company — 
for employing an unregistered, underage worker, and for 
paying insufficient wages—to a ferret. Lured by the scent — 
of a dead rabbit, the hungry ferret had pulled 600 feet of — 
wire through a pipe. The electrical workers, learning they — 
had been done out of a week’s work, lost no time in blasting 
the ferret as a union-busting scab. 

And in New York City, a union business agent got a non- 
union window cleaner fired because he used a trained mon- 
key to soap the windows.—The Supervisor (Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation of America, ind.). 
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Labor Press 
Highlights 


OB SLUMPS last month loomed as a postwar 
worry to labor leaders. A regular weekly feature 
of The Machinist (International Association of Ma- 
_ ehinists, ind.) , for example, has been a listing of jobs 
| available for IAM members. Last month a notice 
appeared in the space usually reserved for the listing: 
“No job vacancies were reported this week to IAM 
_ Headquarters by Local and District representatives.” 
IAM Research Director Carl Huhndorf, writing in 
|The Machinist, explains that the number of unem- 
_ ployed machinists, though on the increase since Janu- 
ary 1, is not alarming. “Very few job vacancies are 
being reported,” adds Mr. Huhndorf, because “there 
are enough unemployed machinists in each locality 
to take care of job requirements for the present time. 
_. . . Conditions in our trade are still a bit more fa- 
_ vorable than for industry generally.” Mr. Huhndrof 
concludes with the hope that employment will soon 
_ pick up and says, “Certainly all of the economic fac- 
_ tors point that way.” 
Other labor leaders, however, are not quite in agree- 
ment with Mr. Huhndorf on which way the economic 
factors point. The CIO News, remarking on the in- 
creased pools of unemployed, says “CIO economists 
_ do not believe that unemployment is going to snow- 
ball in coming months to prewar levels.” But to help 
those now out of work, the News call for localized 
public works in communities where unemployment 
has become a problem. 

More important to The CIO News is the fact that 
| full employment has been threatened for the first time 
since the war. The “economic counterattack” sought 
by The CIO News, stresses these two points: (1) 
“substantial wage increases to promote a great reser- 
_ voir of buying power,” and (2) “present corporation 

profits rates—which are producing superprofits for 
American industry—must be trimmed for the com- 

mon good.” 
| Labor’s Monthly Survey (AFL) warns that “un- 

less employment increases in the next two months, 
| look for a change in the business outlook.” To check 
| unemployment and bring more consumers back into 
| the market, the AFL organ calls for “a continued 
| downward adjustment of prices or raised wages with- 
| out increase in prices as productivity rises.” ’ 
| More tersely, CIO textile worker chief Emil Rieve 
| says: “There is no use kidding ourselves that we have 
| a boom, when we may be in danger of a bust.” As 
quoted in Teatile Labor (TWUA-CIO), Mr. Rieve 
says that foreign commitments will stop a bust. But 


he thinks the immediate problem of growing unem- 
ployment is being minimized through misleading sta- 
tistics. To Mr. Rieve, “the most vital single step is a 
raise in the legal minimum wage to at least 75 cents 
an hour.” 

Other items from the March labor press follow: 


Fourth Round Pictured by CIO 


The CIO News does a round-up on the fourth-round de- 
mands of three of its major unions: 

United Auto Workers—On May 15 bargaining talks begin 
with Ford, on June 15 with Chrysler. UAW will ask for 
a $100 monthly pension for workers aged sixty, and an 
8-cent or 10-cent hourly wage hike “to bring purchasing 
power to the 1946 level.” The General Motors contract can- 
not be reopened but, says Reuther, “GM cannot live divorced 
from the rest of the industry.” According to The CIO News, 
Reuther will present GM with a package of any increases 
won from Ford and Chrysler. He will, however, abide 
by the no-reopening clause in his GM contract if the com- 
pany refuses to talk wages. 


United Electrical Workers—The contract with General 
Electric at thirty odd plants may be reopened for wage 
talks at any time. UE will seek wage rises “to compensate 
for the $11.09 loss in purchasing power in the past three 
years.” Other major goals, according to The CIO News, 
are a reduced work week without pay cuts, adequate pen- 
sions, and health and sick benefits. 

United Rubber Workers—Wage talks begin with Good- 
rich on May 23, Firestone on June 14, Goodyear on June 17, 
U. S. Rubber on July 1. The URW policy committee has 
mapped a program calling for a 25-cent hourly wage in- 
crease and company-financed pensions of $100 a month. 
Other goals are health and welfare programs, a six-hour 
day, elimination of area differentials, and inclusion of 
Canadian locals in future bargaining with major rubber 
companies. 


CIO Union in the Making 


Approximately 200,000 members of the Communication 
Workers of America, ind., are now balloting on their ex- 
ecutive board’s recommendation that the CWA affiliate 
with the CIO. According to the CWA News, the board 
rejected the AFL because affiliation there would have meant 
splitting the CWA into separate locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Affiliation with the 
CIO, reports the CWA News, will give the CWA a national 
charter, jurisdiction in the field covered by its contracts, and 
amalgamation of other CIO telephone worker units with it. 

The Telephone Organizer, official organ of the CIO Tele- 
phone Workers Organizing Committee, reports that if the 
CWA referendum favors CIO affiliation, a joint committee 
of the CWA and TWOC-CIO will immediately meet to work 
out details of amalgamation. An affiliate of the TWOC, 
the American Union of Telephone Workers, representing long 
lines employees, has found favorable reaction to merger with 
the CWA among its members. AUTW Voice says: “Mem- 
bers have long sought a CIO international to end the alpha- 
betical soup of the many unions among the divided tele- 
phone workers. Only such [amalgamation] can promote 
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the bargaining strength required to win from AT&T job 
security and concessions.” 


UAW Plugs Recreation for Pensioners 


The UAW job doesn’t begin with asking for $100-a- 
month pensions and end when the union members get them, 
writes Ammunition (monthly magazine of the UAW-CIO). 
“It’s the union’s job to see to it that its pensioners don’t 
fritter away their days in hollow idleness.” Ammunition 
suggests that retired UAW members would be eager and 
capable volunteers for many local union jobs. It also says 
that senior members should have special recreation rooms 
set aside for them in union halls. 


Birthday Pay for Teamsters 


-AFL Weekly News Service reports that, under a contract 
recently negotiated between the AFL Teamsters and the 
Keystone Brass and Rubber Company, each of the firm’s 
sixty employees will receive a holiday with pay on his birth- 
day—or double pay if the employee chooses to work rather 
than celebrate. 


AFL Balks at Reuther’s Prefab Houses 


Heavy criticism from some AFL leaders is leveled at 
Walter Reuther’s plan to mass produce prefabricated houses 
in former plane plants. Critics, reports Organized Labor 
(San Francisco Building Trades, AFL), say Reuther is 
seeking work for his members but is also out to garner new 
members for the UAW-CIO. They also say that the 
type of houses produced would be far below the ideal de- 
sired by the average American and that the plan will in- 
duce technological unemployment. According to critics, 
the market for houses is steadily catching up, and Reuther’s 
plan would probably bring a surplus. 


ACW-CIO Store Drive Rolls 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO, is pushing 
new department store organization across the country, re- 
ports The Advance (ACW-CIO). In Cincinnati, ACW 
Vice President Jack Kroll heads the department store drive. 
And in Detroit, according to The Advance, 3,500 depart- 
ment store workers are already under ACW charters. 


CIO Tallies Southern Organizing Gains 


The CIO is counting on 6,000 members in the South to 
serve as local organizers in all branches of southern industry. 
According to Van A. Bittner, head of the southern CIO 
organizing drive, recruiting of the organizers is almost com- 
plete and new gains have already been chalked up. As re- 
ported in The International Woodworker (International 
Woodworkers of America, CIO), recent southern organizing 
gains include two units won by the International Wood- 
workers, two for the Oil Workers, and one each for the 
United Auto Workers, Transport Workers, and the Textile 
Workers unions. 


AFL Tecxtilers Step Up Dixie Drive 


AFL Textile Workers’ President Anthony Valente promises 
a stepped-up drive to organize unorganized southern textile 


plants. The Textile Challenger (UTWA-AFL) quotes Mr. 
Valente as saying: “We have defeated many attempts of 
the CIO to raid our established local unions. Our defense 
fund is growing by leaps and bounds. We are able, because 
of this, to pour funds back into our organizing work.” 


Wall Street Union “Here to Stay” 


The UFE Reporter (United Financial Employees, AFL 
Office Employee’s Union) sees two significant facts emerg- 
ing from a luncheon attended by Wall Street heads at UFE’s 
invitation: (1) “UFE is a vigorously alive organization. It 
is here to stay... . The attitude of many [Wall Street] repre- 
sentatives acknowledged it frankly and openly.” (2)—“Mu- 
tual acceptance and respect are not only possible but do, in 
fact, exist between our union and the exchanges. In addi- 
tion, both sides made it~plain that they recognize a wide 
area where interests are common.” 


Boot Union Kicks at Labor Laws 


“For once we agree with John L. Lewis in his statement 
that it might be well to go along for a while without any 
labor laws,’ writes the Shoe Workers’ Journal (Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union, AFL). “Gains made by organized 
labor many years ago were not so rapid but they were more 
lasting. Now,” says the Shoe Workers’ Journal, “with 
confusing and contradictory labor legislation in effect, the 
rights of labor and management alike are questioned at 
every turn.” According to the Journal, federal labor laws 
also slow organization because “right now a group of workers. 
will decide to join a union. But by the time they break 
through the red tape of governmental agencies, interest has’ 
waned, or some other union has moved in to divide them, 
or the boss has succeeded in assuring them that no union’ 
is necessary.” 


Sees British Trend to Guarantee Wages 


Since the war, collective bargaining in Britain, says 
Orgamzed Labor (San Francisco Building Trades, AFL), 
has brought a system of guaranteed weekly payments to. 
more than fifty industry groups. The building industry, for 
example, guarantees a weekly payment of not less than 
thirty-two times the hourly rate. Contracts in some in- 
dustries, continues Organized Labor, contain a security 
clause that guarantees a full week’s wages when stoppages 
occur because of slack trade or short time. 


February 12 Is Lincoln’s Birthday, Too 


A tribute to John L. Lewis, partially reprinted in the 
United Mine Workers Journal, notes as significant the fact 
that Abraham Lincoln and John L. Lewis share the same 
birth dates: “The coincidence is symbolic of the likenesses 

. . both of you were ‘rough hewn’. . . nurtured on ad- 
versity . . . achieved outstanding success as a result of an 
unyielding devotion to the welfare of the common people.” 

The News (District 50 UMWA, ind.) reports that several 
hundred members of District 50 locals in Virginia attended a 
mass meeting on February 12—in celebration of John L. 
Lewis’ birthday. 

Haroup StTimciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Further Drop in Consumers’ Prices 


ONSUMERS’ prices continued downward in Feb- reductions in men’s wear. Many big producers are 
ruary, and on the fifteenth of that month holding prices in the face of advanced wool costs. 
were 1.0% lower than on January 15. With all groups Despite the recent drop in the price of fuel oil for 
lower except fuel, THe Conrerence Boarp’s index home heating, the fuel index showed a slight increase 
lropped to 161.1. Food prices showed the greatest in February of 0.4%. This reflects higher prices re- 
Jecline—2.1%. According to a recent statement by ported for bituminous coal, anthracite and electricity. 
Dr. E. G. Nourse, economic adviser to the President, Housefurnishings prices showed a slight decrease of 
this “‘healthy disinflation is likely to continue.” 0.6%. A factor in this decline was lowered prices for 
Food prices, which have declined the most over the furniture sets. Some reductions in household appli- 
past few months, are expected to drop still further (Text continued on page 167) 


this spring. This year should see “an almost inevit- 
able tendency” toward a decline in farm prices, ac- 
cording to an industry spokesman at the recent con- 
vention of the National Canners Association. Meat 
production, says the Department of Agriculture, is 
sxpected to expand and to be reflected in lower prices. 
It does not expect the extreme weather in western 
areas to have much effect upon production. High 
zrain production and lessening export demand may 
also ease prices. Poultry products’ prices seem to be 
remaining relatively stable. Lower prices were re- 
ported in February for meats, cereal products and 
dairy products. 

Clothing prices continued downward, dropping 
).5%. Among the items affected were shirts and un- 
derwear in men’s wear and rayon and cotton clothing 
in women’s wear. There is little indication of further 


Consumers’ Price Index 
Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers: January, 1939=100 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 
Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously wan on 1923 = 100. 


Clothing Fuel! 


Purchasing 
Date Sundries | Value of 
Men’s Women’s Total Electricity the Dollar 
1948 February...........| 160.6 | 213.2a 9 168.1 146.7 120.3 8 9 143.8 62.3 
Marchit.ve consi cn as. pall 168.5 146.8 120.3 9 A 145.27 62.4 
Aprileries oth. fais. wl 168.2 120.5 8 1S 145.4 61.6 
May adie. aces ests J 168.4 191.5 9.8 A 145.4 61.3 
June. it 168.2 122.2 al 4 146.7r 60.8 
Chik Soe Loser ota oe ee yf 168.0 124.6 3 4 149.87 60.4 
PAUP USD sarees ss 2%» ay 168.1 126.1 8 4 150.6r 60.4 
September #) 167.9 126.6 38 8 151.27} 60.4 
Oatober = send a2. 2 167.6 126.6 1533 8 151.2r} 61.1 
November....... 22 167.4 126.7 3 9 151.9r 61.3 
December 2 166.9 126.7 Ar 9 151.97; 61.7 
Annual average 6 167.8 (2sroue 1 B 148.17] 61.1r 
1949 January............ 1 165. : 127.07 Ar 9 151.7r|  61.5r 
ebruaryrnnseaeeons- 1 164.5 ; 127.5 0 9 151.6 62 
F Percentage Changes 
Jan., 1949 to Feb., 1949. . . -0.1 —2.1 0 -1.0 -0.5 -1.5 +0.4 | +0.7 | lesa 0.1 +1.0 
Feb., 1948 to Feb., 1949 . +0.3 -3.0 +2.0 2.7 2.1 3.3 +6.0 +1.3 +1. a +0. +5.4 0.3 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, ae 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. eBased on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948. 
Includes electricity and gas. dBased on food prices for Oct. 14, 1948, 
aBased on food prices for Preb. 16, 1948. eBased on food prices for Jan. 18, 1949. 


bBased on food prices for May 18, 1948, rRevised. 


CONSUMERS? PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Jan., 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


cere Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 
Feb. 1949 | Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 to to Feb. 1949 | Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 to to | 
Feb. 1949 | Feb. 1949 Feb. 1949 | Feb. 1949 | 
Akron ; 
ood: A se seroma 212.3 | 218.8r Leelee Lise nae cea eiaG 210.5 | 215.2r| 215.57 
Housing! 122.0 | 122.0 Housing Seeee nea: 120.5 | 120.5] 120.4 
Clothing = iive .f-22nke 152.9 153.8 Clothing? 6 cig c.ov te 151.1 152.4 157.0 
WuelPas. dtr abacte as 156.1 | 155.8 Buel? hy sheen se eieny: 111.5] 111.5] 105.8 
Housefurnishings..... 135.5 | 134.8 Housefurnishings....] 151.9 | 152.27] 150.17 
Sundries!.55.2¢.26 +: 152.5 | 152.8 Sundries. >: 25.2251. . 154.0 | 154.3 | 143.7 
Weighted Total..... 4 ‘ : i , Weighted Total....] 162.4] 164.2] 161.3 
Cincinnati 
RR EAS | [Aes Je ae ie 2 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....] 149.2 
SUMO TIES Sisre5 tor ateter- Sundries) 5.5.44. 151.9 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total. ... 
Housefurnishings ..... ‘4 | Housefurnishings .. .. 
Sundries io ssa 143, Sumdriesin nacre ss ss 150. 
sues Weighted Total....} 161. 
Dallas 
a seg cnlaprtaletegesicite Foods = sae sores |e SU eee 
Housing!..... 120.4 
esta Subtotal tmeeees Clothing. ...........:] 156.0 
Se kintraciueds ores BTC ake ee WT 89.1 
Housefurnishings..... . ; ' .1 | Housefurnishings....] 153.4 
Stmdries)o 42s ob aa. Sundries.j0 5. .)S.c8 146.1 
Weighted Total..... 158. Weighted Total 157-3 


Petes 
wloeaanwo 


Housefurnishings ..... é Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries; star oc. oi 147. Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 158 
Bridgeport 
ood aac. csanc. teen 198.5 OT 223.) a2 Os | BOO as aire eye oa 
Housing!) sees see onl OF a De poe see. poner] emt eal fre ELOUSIN BY vege eet avec 
@lothing!\. pav..weer 146.9 JOR —L per 2) a tClothingis. gen. sts 
Buel?.2 20ee. id tock oe 151.8 JON LOB ens a Belt ea aes. 
Housefurnishings..... 154.9 07] Housefurnishings... . 
Sundries:.€ tho. £44 168.7 3 Sundries............ 
Weighted Total. .... 162.5 4 


Housefurnishings..... : Housefurnishings . .. . 
Sungriessset doe eee 149. 


Sundriesic >. 4) costae 
Me eos , : , j ; Weighted Total.... 


Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings ... . 
Sungiiess ere eer Sundries fc) anon 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total.... 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas. rRevised, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 


Note: 


only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 


hanges Jan., 


Index Numbers 
1939 = 100 


These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 


cities. 


Percentage 
Changes 


Crry Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 Cx Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 
Feb. 1949 | Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 to to Feb. 1949 | Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 to to 
Feb. 1949 | Feb. 1949 Feb. 1949 | Feb. 1949 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
(O01 hoe 202.9 207.17} 210.8 —2.0 AON MOO ais tierce 6 ate. Ae 192.1 196.6r -2.3 -3.6 
fousing!............. 109.8 | 109.8} 101.9 0 +7.8 | Housing!..... 109.6 | 109.6 0 41.1 
OL re 161.2 162.2r) 165.5 0.6 —@ Gn ie Clothing’ si. near ste 157.2 158.7 -0.9 2.8 
‘oo eee ea ee 151.1 151.0 140.8 +0.1 Se fess yal (Sh Ce) a tener 121.4 121.4 0 +5.9 
Tousefurnishings..... 171.4 172.4 170.2 -0.6 +0.7 | Housefurnishings....} 145.0 147.2 -1.5 +0.8 
MHGTIES.. 05...) e 144.3 | 144.7] 141.2 0.3 +2.2 | Sundries............ 150.6 | 152.5 -1.2 +3.6 
Weighted Total..°..| 162.3 | 163.97] 162.0 1.0 +0.2 Weighted Total....] 154.3 | 156.5 -1.4 -0.1 
Bes fae ts sss Ube ts } Q22.7%r| 222.2 Oo cacao case One 224.8 %35.7 -1.8 -6.4 
ott eae 123.2} 123.2 | 123.2 Housing), 38.0.2. ae ae 102.6 | 102.6] 102.1 0 +0.5 
| OU Vea LL 170.7 Clothing. 40. .0 ee 155.4 | 156.6] 153.5 -0.8} +1.2 
2 RES See 156.5 155.4 142.7 Rue ect ceear 137.5 136.0 129.8 +1.1 +5.9 
Jousefurnishings..... 155.4 | 155.7 | 157.7 Housefurnishings....} 160.7 | 163.8] 161.8 -1.9 Onl 
TU CS Be eee eee 159.1 157.4 153.9 Sundries: secresjsesbre 155.2 156.7 153.8 -1.0 +0.9 
Weighted Total..... 172.1 173.0 170.77 Weighted Total....} 161.6 163.3 164.5 -1.0 -1.8 
Los Angeles 
20 SCC MERSIO IRS EHO Ces : 199.5 198.5 2.4 Hood ene cok s-saa le ele a Q218.9r| Q17.7 -3.0 2.4 
AOUSING 5.2. Se se 106.9 106.9 104.3 0 Housing’. 23.6 ....0) +» 111.9 111.9 111.3 0 +0.5 
Meng. es os. 164.8 166.5r| 170.1 -1.0 (Ge ts eee 143.6 144.9 146.8 -0.9 2.2 
ee es 150.4 150.3 147.07) +0.1 Bele ace Sede aie i ¢ 91.8 91.8 91.8 0 0 
Tousefurnishings..... 139.5 | 139.57] 141.57 0 Housefurnishings....| 143.6 | 145.07] 143.4 -1.0 +0.1 
116 ( 151.5 151.8 141.0 0.2 Sundries) 2.5. ...0. 0's 144.6 144.9 141.4 0.2 +2.3 
Weighted Total..... 159.5 | 161.37] 157.6r] 1.1 Weighted Total....| 156.6 | 158.87] 157.4 | -1.4] -0.5 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
TG Oceans eae 207.2 | 209.7 MOOG sean rn s:)e' Bee « 214.0 | 217.8 | 225.5 alee =5 1 
MASI  , disiae ace 116.9} 116.9 Housing! .5.........) 107.1 |) 107.1] 107.1 0 0 
Manag i. ods. 146.4 148.6 Clothing... fois. whee 150.3 151.6 | 153.6 0.9 -2.1 
CS Se ee i 155.1] 154.8 Biren Gc ote, os otter 156.1 | 156.1] 147.1 0 +6.1 
ousefurnishings ..... 169.5 | 169.8r Housefurnishings....] 162.7 | 163.3 164.5 0.4 -1.1 
BRATION or ice 155.1 155.3 SSUFEICTIES | cfevelsvesiies eis he 161.5 161.4 146.3 +0.1 | +10.4 
Weighted Total..... 163.5 | 164.6r Weighted Total....) 168.9 | 170.3] 168.47] -0.8| 40.3 
Green Bay, Wis. Macon 
(Te ee 195.6 197.3 201.9 0.9 ESA e ME OOU re cist. + 5:2 etches 202.0 210.1 Q17.17 -3.9 -7.0 
Lousing!. 115.2 115.2 115.2 0 0 Housing!) 3...5.....] 123-2 123.2 120.1 0 +2.6 
a en 163.0] 165.8] 169.6 -1.7 Soe OM Clothing..© werioccy ses 157.2 | 157.7 | 163.4 0.3 -3.8 
“OE 134.3 134.6 127.6 0.2 AHRACT | IONS OS ire Geckos oo 121.0 121.07) 112.27 0 +7.8 
Jousefurnishings..... 157.1 | 158.5 | 156.7]/ -0.9]| +0.3 | Housefurnishings....} 154.0 | 154.1) 156.0) -0.1] -1.3 
{int 145.8 145.0 142.3 +0.6 +9.5 | Sundries............ 138.8 139.1 136.2 0.2 +1.9 
Weighted Total..... 157.1 Weighted Total....} 158.4 | 161.07} 162.1 =1'6 |) =2.3 
Houston Memphis 
mime eee cic 214.2 POO esse oa reieiets te 218.0 222 6 -6.4 
POMS sca cs a es 111.1 Housing!............ 114.0 | 114.0 
MOthing... 2. ss ss 153.1 Clothing............ 157.2 | 159.6 -2.9 
OPiS See Sfo ate 81.8 1anits Cie Sm aiden ao 117.9 | 117.9 +4.6 
Housefurnishings..... 142.7 Housefurnishings....} 154.5 | 154.5 +0.1 
BIEAEIOS 0 3. )-52)-sbave +: 146.2 Sundries............] 132.3 132.1 +4.8 
ee 4 Weighted Total....| 156.1 157.6 -1.5 
Milwaukee 
a eee ee E000: asec aa helo 212.6 5 
ates Ss ane ae Hovusinght. sah ode eos ee be ron L126: zal 
ae ae , 151.5r Clothing’. 0.4 ole E 163.8 9 
[1G Ao 100.0 100.0 Muelayeh cere cs aes 135.4 135.4 9 
Housefurnishings ..... 161.9 | 162.0 Housefurnishings....} 170.6 | 170.9 2 
BROGIIES, 0... ence. 151.4] 148.6 Sundries)... 4nd 155.5 | 155.9 | 
Weighted Total..... 156.9 | 158.3 Weighted Total....| 162.9 | 164.0 0 
Indianapolis Minneapolis 
(or) eo a 212.6] 216.5 Mood grikiwir.. tear 220.0 | 223.47) 228.6r) -1.5 -3.8 
BROUSIN ot sin fc as wn 119.8 | 119.8 Housing!) 2. 2.4.3 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.8 0 0 
Raothing. .. 0... ese. 148.4 |, 149.37 @lothing-pn saa: 157.5 159.4 163.97 —1.2 -3.9 
0 2 St ee 154.8] 150.9 ele ea ties tres « 137.5 | 187.5 | 127.4 0 +7.9 
Housefurnishings..... 152.3 | 152.97 Housefurnishings....} 167.9 | 168.6 | 164.4 0.4) 42.1 
BORLA TIOS fo, o95 0-6 ineia'ene 155.1 155.4 Sundries! ss. csaae 154.2 154.3 150.37 0.1 +2.6 
Weighted Total..... 165.1 166.2 Weighted Total....] 165.3 166.7r 166.4 0.8 | -0.7 
2Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 


; Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrerENcE Boarp 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 |_____Changes: ; 
Cary Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 Cxs Zl Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 || 
Feb. 1949 | Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 to to Feb. 1949 | Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 to to | 
| Reg 048) Reb 25 9:40) fae sae ee A Feb. 1949 | Feb. 1949 |\— 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. 
ROO Sac Ree ers inten 941.1 Q47.2r| 250.1 2.5 -3.6 Food. Reese ty eae 218.3 224.0 220.37] 
Housing! 115.4] 115.4] 115.4 0 0 | Housing? 122.8 | 122.8] 117.3 
Clothing: ;.5 10. -< 24 146.1 | 148.97} 149.4) -1.9] -2.2 | Clothing............ 171.6 | 174.1 | 178.2 
Tf (ea ae ee, St 162.7 | 162.7r| 148.6 0 “Hows: |pbiueles as: fe steep te 136.4] 130.0] 124.3 
Housefurnishings .... . 132.5 | 135.7] 141.1 -2.4 -6.1 | Housefurnishings....; 142.9 | 145.8 | 143.3 
Sundries..........--- 144.2,| 143.2 | 141.4 || +0.7 | j-+2.0 | Sundries......°..2.. 137.3 | 187.5 | 139.5 
Weighted Total... 167.4 | 169.3] 168.6) -1.1| -0.7| Weighted Total....| 163.4 | 165.2] 161.07] 
Newark Providence 
Rood at eee 207.4 212.1 208.2 -2.9 -~0.4 Food. se BRS aI it ae ee 207.6 Q12.3r}| 215.87) -2.2 
Housing!............. 105.7 | 105.7 | 104.9 0 | +0.8 | Housing’... 106.2 | 106 106.2 0 
Clothing: 4.2.5. 143.0 | 144.0 147.37 Ey rial) 29,0 || Clete soe cone. ab 155.6 | 156.8r} 157.0 ]| -0.8 
Bact cz ken are 117.1 | 117.1 | 113.3 0 +-3.4 | Buel’... .. eens ess} 7149-0) 148.8 | 189.9 | +071 
Housefurnishings..... 173.4 | 173.3 173.9 SEQ 0.3 Housefurnishings Fae ORS 141.5 138.6 0.5 
Sundries. .a-h<+ dee 140.1 | 140.5] 186.6 | -0.3] 42.6 | Sundries............ 145.3 | 148.0 | 141.6 || 1.8 
Weighted Total..... 158.4 | 160.2| 157.8] -1.1| +0.4 | Weighted Total....| 159.0 | 161.47] 160.07) -1.5 
oO OO é 
INGumETaven Richmond 
Hood & 028 pele aaton 260.9 205.6 208.27 2.3 3.5 Food. Fie ee ates 229 . A 238.9 240.8 4.0 —4. 
Housing yc, 7-amts 105.7 | 105.7 | 105.3 0 +0, 40] Housing! 27... sar|) a 116-27) 11642) | sania 0 +1. 
Glothing= ass... 52. 158.5 | 161.87) 161.7 2.0 =9/9 | Clothing: 2... 4.2. 158.3 | 160.37} 162.0 1.2 2. 
Bucs eae ac ae 142.4 | 142.3 | 136-7 || +0.1 |] 4.9 f Buel’... oat eae 131.2 | 130.3] 124.5 ]) +0.7] +5. 
Housefurnishings . .... 152.8 | 152.9] 153.5]/ -0.1| -0.5 | Housefurnishings....) 162.3 | 162.2 | 164.8] -O.1] —1. 
Sundries. bese uc sshd 196.9 | 127.1 126.2 0.2 SEQEGU I OURGIICS se accor, 133.4} 1383.6 | 129.8 0.1 +2. 
Weighted Total. .... 152.2 | 154.07] 154.17] -1.2| -1.0 |_ Weighted Total....| 162.3 | 165.2 | 164.2]/ -1.8| -1. 
New Orleans Roanoke, Va. 
Hooda eee hae 206.9 | 212.0r} 225.87] -2.4 EG aia MOOI. fori citeci fears 207 7) 20S Oe eNSio 
Housing! 1i9.4 | 119.4] 118.6 0 +0.7 | Housing!............] 189.6 | 189.6 | 182.8 
Glothing. iets cee 157.0 | 158.5 | 163.7%7| -0.9| -4.1 | Clothing............ 167.2 | 170.07] 171.37 
Ruceats on eae 91.7 91.4 89.4 40.3 Houg |eauel2 as. aii, Vee 152.8 | 152.8 | 138.3 
Housefurnishings.... . 163.2 163.27} 164.77] 0 -0.9 Housefurnishings wade loons 159.7 | 160.6 
Sundiiesy s+ .s 541 te 139.2 | 189.6 | 185.4]/ -0.8 | +9.8 | Sundries............ 146.3 | 146.4 | 140.0 
Weighted Total..... 161.9 | 164.1 | 168.67] -1.3| .-4.0 | Weighted Total....| 166.5 | 168.47| 166.0 
New York Rochester 
Rood... 2) aan Pee 198.4 | 203. 740 |\ geqneh) wood sere sae 9 
Housing!) efscs vidi 104.4 104. ; Ue Songer yo oF = wy 
Glothings: ea eae 153.0 | 154. le esp a pCladntns eae oe: Mi 
dV Bane dee ig toe 121.4 120.7 | 114.9}) 40.6} +5.7 | Zuer..... ae 159.5 157.4 145. 
Housefurnishings . . . . . 157.3] 157. Housefurnishings....] 181.1 | 181.5] 180. 
Sundries............. 160.4 160. UNG Hest ae a 154.1 154.5 150. 
Weighted Total..... 159.4 Weighted Total....| 164.9 | 166.8 
Omaha Rockford, Il. 
ooditac tte hey, BCs ms ORR OS 
Housing Eten s acer: Housing!............] 145.4] 146. 
Gicthing 2p. Goes Clothing nerve case 154.4 | 156. 
Fuel? Poe oh de Se Seem Be Fuel’. ato oie settee 146.4 146. 
Housefurnishings . aoe Housefurnishings Heise 
Sundpies\2: ae ete sae Sundries 


Housefurnishings .. . . 
Sundries:- >... 


Housefurnishings..... 
Sundries: #7. punishes ees 


Housefurnishings ..... Housefurnishings ... . 

Sundries........ ieee: 149. Sundries: yo onune dew 
Weighted Total..... 160.0 | 162.17] 161.0 -1.3 -0.6 Weighted Total....| 157.9 | 160.3 
iRents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur Conrrrence Boarp 


Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
eee 189) = 00 e hanges eee Jan: B1989 S100 Nese Changes 2s 
Crry Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 Cur Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 
Feb. 1949 | Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 to to Feb, 1949 | Jan. 1949 | Feb. 1948 to to 
Feb. 1949 | Feb. 1949 Feb. 1949 | Feb. 1949 
St. Paul Toledo 
ats eee 213.6 220.5 223.9 -3.1 WA nl Wl overs Bene een nena reer 207.3 213.1 216.8 See 4.4 
MABOUSING!. - os ae es 107.7 107.7 104.9 0 +2.7 | Housing!............]| 120.8 120.8 113.1 0 +6.8 
M@dothing.......6.5.4. 145.6 149.7r| 152.3 oi =f Al) Clothing: f.c...ct a. 155.7 157.4 157.2 =i -1.0 
REMC 2 245, Payee $0 « 139.3 139.3 133.1 0 gedit Bela cae . 25. ae 147.1 147.1 137.0 0 +7.4 
Housefurnishings..... LGGeey VLG) 173.47 —2.9 -3.9 | Housefurnishings....]| 148.6 | 148.9 | 147.17] -0.2 +1.0 
Mognariess. o. eck. h... 149.9 149.8 143.9rl]) +0.1 +4.2 | Sundries............ 155.3 155.5r| 153.0 = (eu +1.5 
Weighted Total..... 161.0 | 163.6 | 162.3] -1.6| -0.8| Weighted Total 164.8 | 166.3] 164.5] 1.2] -0.1 
San Francisco-Oakland. . Wausau, Wis 
BERGEN yates &. eil. ys, apsvideals hae 230.4 932 17) 226.0 Oud teh tO) hy ROOd meee sca cet aie. te 919.5 223.0 2217.2 -1.6 -3 4 
VG USIIS, 4. ..teis sists 102.7 102.7 100.9 0 Bal 8 | Housing Ate ee oe os 107.6 107.6 102.7 0 +4.8 
(OC 156.9 159.5 158.27 =1.6 —0.8 | Clothing............ EV5.3 179.47] 181.5 Oe 3.4 
| 1 ere 91.2 91.2 90.4 0 oi OSC TB| tall cube] eos ey oA 147.9 147.9 136.4 0 +8. 4 
- Housefurnishings..... 153.3 154.8 | 156.7 -1.0 —2.2 | Housefurnishings....} 155.7 | 156.1 152.7 -0.3 +2.0 
SE hee 153.4 153.5 146.3 Out +4.9 | Sundries............ (148.7 149.0 137.9 =0F9 +7.8 
Weighted Total..... 167.6 | 168.5 | 163.8 0.5 +2.3 Weighted Total....| 165.6 | 167.17] 163.2 -0.9 +1.5 
Seattle Wilmington, Del. 
oe oso iGaanimalern tt a-b | =2.4.| Food...) 0.2. 189.4 | 194.7] 198.1 ]) -@.7]| 4.4 
Beorsing i... cea} 105.9) ° 115.9 | 115.5 0 Quo | HOUSING ME. sss sa.ef) 1216 | 1216 | 108-5 0 +12.1 
Pelothing: 6... 005.25. . 142.3 144.8r| 148.6 -1.7 a2 | Clothing: «cc ..0% 0 163.9 166.1 168.8 -1.3 2.9 
) he ea ae ae ee 137.8 135.2 VQ .5 +1.9 ALE ATE PS) NOC tac alte eae 131.0 130.9 126.3 +0.1 -+3.7 
_ Housefurnishings..... 168.4 | 168.5 | 163.8 =Oht +2.8 | Housefurnishings....} 170.6 | 172.1 | 169.8 -0.9 +0.5 
WSEURLTCS os a -/a(s os 142.9 143.2 141.6 0.2 +0:.9 | Sundries... 2.105 138.1 133.0 129.2 +3.8 +6.9 
Weighted Total..... 161.6 162.8 162.6 EOnut -0.6 Weighted Total....} 157.9 158.8 156.9 -0.6 +0.6 
Spokane Youngstown 
oF a gia te) eis er ties || 0.7 | 40.4 | Food...:........... 212.5 | 215.1] 217.7 || -1.9°| -2.4 
Mousing’....../......| 110.8 | 110.8 |} 04:0 0 6.5 | Housing’............] 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.7 0 +0.1 
Mlothing so 26 s\es ess. 142.7 144.5 149.9 te SAO aE CLOUD, ice apeie on 167.9 169.4 170.87 0.9 ci Loy 
Gee Chee ees 148.0 148.0 144.3 0 Joh | | IOUS Ee Be ele iers eseea 140.8 140.0 130.67) +0.6 +7.8 
Housefurnishings..... 146.7 | 150.97} 145.7r|) -2.8 +0.7 | Housefurnishings....}| 159.8 | 160.6 | 162.2 -0.5 -1.5 
“LL ba en 143.3 | 142.6 | 140.2 +0.5 SON Oe | SOUMGEIES «sie cine ot « «ais 142.0 | 142.2 | 135.8 -0.1 +4.6 
Weighted Total..... 160.8 161.3 158.8 =-0.3 41.3 Weighted Total....| 160.7 161.7 160.4 —0.6 +0.2 
Syracuse 
| ee rr 203.3 | 209.6 | 215.4 
al 
| ete Peery ; : i : : sede ae. os Ae As 1Rents euryeyes eel. January 15, April a July 15, October 15. 
ye Facer ern aan 151.3 | 150.9 | 139.3 “Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
_ Housefurnishings..... 162.8 | 163.2] 163.0 
| Shi Ghat 141.2 | 140.8 | 136.87 
Weighted Total..... 157.3 | 159.1 | 159.2r 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FIVE CITIES 


Bellefonte, Pa. 


Food Housing! 


Fuel and Light 


Housefurnishings Sundries 


Sauaese =A, O57 eH ee ses) 0 +0.9 SIO On aia l6 0.4 | 41.5 

| Evansville, Ind...... -1.0 —170 to ka) -5.1 0 +4.6 | 3.2 =t- OO ul stro —0.1 } +2.0 
International Falls, Minn.| —0.7 ley | =). All 0 -1.6 Uae eye alka -0.2 | +0.5 
Joliet, IP........... lee 0.6 2.4 =4.9 0 +1.9 } -0.5 = 28 —7.4 0 +2.1 
Trenton, N. J....... +0.1 | +1.6.] +0.6 | +0.8 0 +6.8 =o —0.6' | 3 -2.9 —0.2 | +4.0 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. 


(Text continued from page 163) 


ances may be expected in the near future, with some 
leading refrigerator and radio manufacturers cutting 
prices slightly. 

The sundries index dropped 0.1%, reflecting price 
drops reported for soap and cleaning materials. 


2Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 


The purchasing value of the consumer dollar rose 
1.0% over the month. This increased the value to 
62.1 cents (January, 1939=100¢). 
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Employment Drop Slackens 


MPLOYMENT declined less in February than in 

previous months and gave the industrial picture 
a more promising outlook. The number of workers 
in manufacturing dropped 0.9%; in January it fell 
2.9%. Plants producing nondurable goods were the 
least affected, according to preliminary compilations 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In fact, the over- 
all decline was only 0.1%, although considerable va- 
riations occurred among the individual industries. 
The majority followed a downward course but the 
sharp employment rises in apparel and leather fac- 
tories acted as offsetting agents. Despite an obvious 


division. This level has not been paralleled since the | 
end of 1946. Inventories in excess of current sales | 
encouraged a 5.1% employment reduction in the | 


Chart 1: Production Worker Employment 
and Weekly Pay Rolls, All Manufacturing | 
Industries ni 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics ‘ / 
Index Numbers: 1939 Average =100 


PAY ROLLS 


= 


5 ‘ ia 
buyers’ market in each of these two industry groups, 300 oh, 
operations were stepped up in anticipation of spring D 
—mainly Easter sales. u; 

i 

EMPLOYMENT DOWN 200 1 

Manufacturers of durable goods reported employ- Ay 
ment at a new low in February. Four consecutive tn 
monthly declines brought the index—a preliminary ne . : 
estimate—down to 177.8 (1939=100) for the entire 139 1940 (94) 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 ee 
i Ww 
1 
TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN f 
MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY, 1949 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics th 
Aer ee Average Weekly Hours Average eee Ee =, 
Industry Group! 
February, | January, | February, || February, | January, | February, |] February, | January, | February, 
1949p 1949 1948 1949p 1949 1948 1949p 1949 1948 a 
ALL MANUFACTURING............... 54.25 54.41 51.75 39.4 39.4 40.2 1.377 1.381 1.287 | 
Durable: goods). Susssscm cet dele wee 58.03 58.51 54.77 39.8 40.1 40.5 1.458 1.459 1.352 | - 
Automobiles sc.%:. ca. uanccssincsiee cee ae 67.18 68.10 59.00 39.5 39.8 38.1 1.701 Lia 1.548) | 
Electrical machinery...................: n.d. 57.47 54.50 NG. 39.8 40.4 n.d. 1.444 1.348 ft 
Furniture and finished lumber products...| 46.59 47.24 46.68 40.0 39.9 41.4 1.166 1.184 1.127 
Tron and steel and their products.........| 60.35 61.01 56.99 39.4 39.9 40.4 1533 1.529 1.409 ne 
Lumber and timber basic products........ 44.26 46 .38 45.01 39.6 41.3 41.7 LAL 1.123 1.080 
Machinery, except electrical............. 61.35 61.41 58.65 40.3 40.4 41.4 1.522 1.520 1.417 | 
Nonferrous metals and their products... .. 57.90 58.48 55.07 40.1 40.5 41.2 1.443 1.444 1.338 or 
Stone, clay, and glass products...........| 53.68 53.97 49.98 39.6 39.8 39.8 1.356 1.356 1.255 
Transportation equip., except automobiles. n.d. 62.65 58.67 n.d. 39.7 39.6 n.d. 1.578 1.482 7708 
Nondurable poodssisi).— Vaieackutieariea: 50.31 50.08 48.56 39.0 38.7 39.9 1.290 1.294 1.217 
Apparel and ther finished textile products.| 41.12 39.34 40.23 36.5 35.0 36.7 1.128 1.124 1,098. ~ 18 a, 
Chemicals and allied products..... eee: 57.67 57.89 54.12 40.7 41.0 41.1 1.418 1.412 1.315 
Rood rns hatissicaeis sant. aotnae acres 52.31 52.66 49.18 41.5 41.5 41.6 1.261 1.269 1.181 a 
Leather and leather products.............] 43.34 42.52 42.99 38.0 37.2 39.0 1.141 1.143 1.102 % 
Paper and allied products............... | 55.16 | 55.70 | 53.61 || 41.2 | 41.6 | 43.1 || 1.840 | 1.339 | 1.946 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..| 66.99 66.51 62.72 38.8 38.6 39.1 1.725 1.723 1.604 
Products of petroleum and coal........... 70.23 72.18 64.58 40.3 41.2 40.8 1.741 1.752 1.581 tke 
Rubber products sh Stats telnevevateutevebe einen casper 56.43 56.93 54.70 37.6 37.9 38.5 1.499 1.502 1.421 nl 
Textile-mill prod. and other fiber manufac.| 44.70 44.47 45.79 S77 37.4 40.2 1.187 1.189 1.139 ; 
Tobacco manufactures.................- 36.99 37.20 35.04 36.4 36.4 36.2 1.016 1.022 .968 th 
NONMANUFACTURING? Te 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production. n.a. 71.94 65.77 n.a. 41.1 40.4 n.a. 1.765 1.638 it 
Electric light and power utilities Baer anewee n.a. 63.28 59.60 n.a. 41.8 42.2 n.a. 1.520 1.428 
Private building construction.............. n.d. n.a. 66.31 n.a. n.a. 36.7 n.a. n.a. 1.806 
Retail’ trades. \sarsec sete ie nO n.a. 41.79 38.33 n.a. 40.0 40.0 n.a. 1.110 1.050 
} Wholesale:trade)y.34,.fesc beeen n.a. 58.41 55.87 n.a. 41.2 41.1 n.a. 1.399 1.343 i 
1Data for individual industri i in “ : ” © sare = | 
on re! {beens hiss es xa eraiabe in “Hours and Earnings ya Reed published monthly by the pies fSii svethaanae ae | hoy 
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TABLE 2: 


INDEXES OF PRODUCTION-WORKER EMPLOYMENT AND WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1939 average=100) 


Industry Group! 


ALL MANUFACTURING........................-. 


153.3 
“OTS Gy 805514 (bob on Men eee eee 177.8 
ATOR OT ES), 54 jul aed GU en 187.9 
Hileetricalmachmeryi.c),.2 4 Glo Slee d. 196.4 
Furniture and finished lumber products.............. 132.8 
Iron and steel and their products................... 159.2 
Lumber and timber basic products.................. 170.6 
Machinery, except electrical....................0... 219.1 
Nonferrous metals and their products. . biti ac 164.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products..................... 151.6 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles........ 279.3 
ondurablepoads Weer Bo ecules os ieleces\che cpio wiectinie «a 134.1 
Apparel and other finished textile products........... 148.1 
“vompiine and allied products..................... 205.2 
MAOH RMS Mk ira a sik 32. Syyhaiaeefeid asec eos 135.3 
Leather and leather products.....................-. 107.7 
Paper and altied products... ......0-00cs cece cece 145.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 131.8 
Products of petroleum and coal..................... 152.6 
EHD CES PEOUUCES Cec cre cidiscc Sees mye winkeye wie ae Aniesa ses 154.7 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures... . 104.0 
Tobacco manufactures): . 24.5. 0. ciei des ce wee evn ee 88.0 
NONMANUFACTURING? 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production........... n.a. 
Electric light and power utilities...................... n.a. 
WBE LAU LIC Coe ey eis cise ois fip/s se eqeaieiiatoe mioayevese oe n.a. 
ynolesale tradevarish cvs oh ee Sheets oe ee dA n. a 


1Data for individual industries available in “Employment and Pay kes area Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


*Data for aggregate not available. 


Chart 2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In Current and 1939 Dollars 


ce CURRENT, DOLLARS | / 
<a 
= es 
cou / 1939 DOLLARS tea 
fi aT. 
ped ot 
J SS ee 


39 404d 42 43 44 #45 #46 ‘47 48 1948 


1949 
(1ST. 6 MOS.) 


electrical machinery industry.. Model change-overs 
and production cutbacks caused 2.6% additional sepa- 
rations in automobile plants. All the durable indus- 
tries showed a decline in employment since January, 
but these two groups reported the greatest change. 


HOURLY EARNINGS DOWN SLIGHTLY 


For the first time in almost three years, average 
hourly earnings dipped. The change was, however, 


Employment Indexes 


February, 1949p] January, 1949 | February, 1948 |} January, 1949 


Pay roll Indexes 


December, 1948} January, 1948 


154.7 159.5 ; r 377.7 358.7 
180.7 185.8 412.8 r 430.3 403.1 
193.0 178.9 455.3 r 451.2 408.7 
206.9 225.4 454.3 ATA .6 471.0 
134.1 149.2 317.9 345.4 35222 
161.1 164.2 356271 371.4 341.9 
171.3 175.0 421.0 468.8 413.5 
223.1 234.0 473.7 491.6 473.8 
168.6 178.5 372.2 r 391.2 372.7 
152.5 150.9 349.5 366.9 322.9 
280.0 292.6 608.5 635.5 611.2 
134.2 138.7 314.7 © tS2622 315.3 
143.0 147.7 S252 1, (329'.2 337.0 
206.1 204.2 459.1 462.3 426.7 
138.3 135.6 312.8 333.5 296 .6 
105.0 115.8 235.0 234.3 258.7 
147.5 147.8 342.6 356.5 328.0 
132-9 133.5 268.8 280.6 255.3 
153.0 153.9 349 .6 r 345.5 318.1 
157.8 172.0 320.6 332.7 354.9 
104.9 114.2 276.7 291.9 303.0 

89.3 93.9 200.5 Q17.9 210.5 
W132 111.1 945.1 935.7 215.5 
T1572 110.3 206.8 206.4 187.9 
5 Ih ef TES 292.6 r 251.4 209.4 
115.9 116.1 999 7 r 294.0 OT 

n.a.Not available. pPreliminary. 


only 0.3%, with the current estimate amounting to 
$1.377 per production worker. The corresponding 
figure a year ago was $1.287. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS DIP 


Weekly earnings were also reduced over the month 
but here again the change was not significant since 
working hours had no altering effect. They remained 
at the January level of 39.4. This balance was 
achieved as a result of opposing patterns in the dur- 
able and nondurable goods groupings. The former 
showed a general decline of 0.7%; mainly responsible 
was the slack in the lumber and timber industry 
where hours went from 41.3 in January to 39.6 in 
February. 


WORK WEEK LONGER 


Manufacturers of nondurable goods reported a 
gain of 0.8% in the length of the work week during 
this same period. It was largely influenced by the 
sharp upward adjustments that took place in the ap- 
parel and leather industries, where working hours in- 
creased 4.3% and 2.2%, respectively, to meet produc- 
tion demands. 

Exvizasera M. Case.ut 
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No Clear Trend in 
Wage Increases 


EW major wage increases have been granted so 
far this year. Adjustments have been varied with 
no wage pattern established, but the majority of com- 
panies reporting have given increases of around ten 
cents an hour. During the same period last year, a 
similar situation existed—a new round had not yet 
started and ten cents was the predominant increase. 
A drive is now under way by the unions to secure 
additional benefits for their members rather than 
rate increases. The United Steelworkers and the 
United Automobile Workers, two of the biggest CIO 
unions, intend to submit demands for welfare and re- 
tirement plans this June. Kaiser-Frazer, R. C. Harvey 
Company, the United Restaurant Liquor Dealers of 
Manhattan, Allied Metal Industries, Gardner-Rich- 
ardson and others have already granted more liberal 
“fringe” benefits as a result of recent negotiations. 
Wage settlements noted during the period February 
15 to March 15 range from three cents to twenty-five 
cents an hour. Of the 53 companies surveyed, the ma- 
jority gave increases of about ten cents an hour. 
Many of these companies also granted adjustments at 
this time last year. Workers in the chemical, petro- 
leum, public utility and metal manufacturing groups 
were awarded raises greater than ten cents; bricklayers 
in Granite City, Illinois, received the largest amount. 


SOME IMPORTANT INCREASES 


A most important settlement was that between 
the Consolidated Edison System Companies, in New 
York, and the Utility Workers Union, (CIO), affect- 
ing some 27,000 employees. The following was agreed 
upon: (1) a two-year contract which will run from 
March 1, with a wage reopening in 1950; (2) a seven 
cents an hour increase; (3) a rise of five cents in the 
maximum rates; (4) a wage progression plan; and (5) 
a union shop. The total of the general increase, the 
progression plan and the increase in maximum rates 
is estimaied to average 11.2 cents an hour. The 
union had asked for fifteen cents and had made de- 
mands for increased pensions and the right to have 
a voice in any pension modification. A joint labor- 
management committee was set up to work out an 
improved pension plan. 

Most of the other significant increases took place 
in New York and Philadelphia. One hundred thou- 
sand New York City employees received an addi- 
tional $300 to $400 a year. Members of the Building 
Service Employees International Union whose em- 
ployers are members of the Realty Advisory Board 


April, al 


were given a raise of $3.50 a week, effective April 21, 
1949. On June 1, they will also receive family benefits” 
from a Blue Cross hospitalization plan sponsored at~ 
the expense of their employers. Approximately 
25,000 service workers in 3,000 buildings are expected 
to benefit. This increase means a raise in real weekly 
wages of 9.7%. In Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company awarded an increase of eight" 
cents an hour to about 11,000 employees. 

A few more companies have cut wages because of 
the drop in consumers’ prices. The pay of approxi-— 
mately 10,000 Brown Shoe Company employees was 
reduced April 1. More than 270,000 General Motors 
Corporation employees had their wages cut two cents 
an hour on March 7. These automobile workers re-. 
ceived an average hourly wage of $1.64 before the ad- 
justment. About 68,000 winpied workers will be simi- 
larly affected in June. Their extra quarterly check 
will be cut from $40 to $30. On March 4, approxi- 
mately 400 employees of the Norge washing machine 
plant at Herrin, Illinois, lost five cents an hour. 
These workers will be affected again only if the con- 
sumers’ price index drops ten points. The General 
Motors workers, however, win or lose a cent every 
three months for each 1.14 point fluctuation in the 
index. ‘ 

A listing of wage increases, the majority of which 
have been verified by company reports, begins on. 
page 171. 


¢ 


Doris K. Lippman 
Statistical Division 


Facts on Cancer 


The health education programs of many companies 
are featuring news and information about cancer. A 
source of material on this subject for medical depart-_ 
ment personnel is available in the American Cancer 
Society’s “Cancer Program Kit.” It contains some 
basic facts about cancer prepared by the society's 
statistical research department as well as various 
types of program outlines. The kit is available (upon 
request) at the American Cancer Society’s state and 
local offices. 


“So To Speak’’ 


Twenty-five supervisors of S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., of Racine, Wisconsin, are devoting one night a 
eae for three months to a course in public speaking. 
Actual practice in speaking before an audience is pro- 
vided. Enrolment is restricted to insure maaimum 
individual help and participation, Dr. Raymond 
Meyer of the University of Wisconsin is the instructor 
and classes are held in the factory’s conference room. 
Both men and women are enrolled. A second class has 
already been planned. 


Wage Increase Announcements—February 15 to March 15' 


Note: Announcements verified by company granting increase unless otherwise specified. 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Type 
Company i an A a ee Remarks 
ate H 
orker"| Amount Effective Affected Rate Effective 
Building Materials and Construction 
Foster Wheeler Corporation.........| WE | $.10 hr. | 1-3-49 15 n.a. n.d. First contract. (Office Employees Int. Union, 
Port Arthur, Tex. / AFL) 
*Granite City Bricklayers.......... WE | $.25 hr. | 3-1-49 n.a. | $3.00 hr. n.a. |New scales call for double pay for Saturday and 


Granite City, Il. Sunday work. (Bricklayers, Masons & Plaster- 
ers Int. Union, AFL) 


Johns-Manville Corporation......... WE | $.069 hr. | 1-31-49 85 | $.95 hr. | 1-26-48 | Increase equivalent to 6%. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


North Billerica, Mass. base rate 
$1.159 hr. 
average 
straight- 
time 
Nashua, N. H. WE | $.069 hr. 406 $.95 br. | 1-10-48 |Increase equivalent to 6%. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
base rate 
$1.144 hr. 
average 
straight- 
time 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor-| WE | $.14 hr. 1,400 n.a. n.a.  |(Building & Construction Trades Council, AFL) 
poration | $.18 hr. 500 n.d. n.a.  |(Building & Construction Trades Council, AFL) 
Texas City, Tex. S $10 mo. 600 n.d. n.d. (No union) 
_ The Davison Chemical Corporation..| WE | $.08 hr. 70 | $.92 hr. | 3-2-48 |(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Perry, Ia, laborers laborers 
$.07 hr. 
higher 
classifi- 
cation 
Food Machinery and Chemical Cor-| WE | $.12 hr. | 11-21-48 n.a. n.d. n.d. (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
poration 
Westvaco Chemical Division 
Newark, Calif. 
Nyotex Chemicals, Inc............. WE | $.15 hr. | 12-30-48 105 n.d. n.d. Two weeks’ vacation after 2 years. In case of 
Houston, Tex. across injury, first and waiting week of workman’s 
the board compensation paid by company. (Int. Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 
International Minerals and Chemical) WE | $.04 hr. | 11-19-48 34 | $.86 hr. 8-48 | (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Corporation key labor key labor 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Lilly Varnish Company.............| WE | $.09 hr. | 1-1-49 n.a. | $.96 hr. | 4-7-48 |Employees entitled to periodic merit increases. 
Indianapolis, Ind. starting Previous starting rates: 60¢ on 8-31-45; 75¢ on 
rate 1-1-47; 90¢ on 7-1-47; 96¢ on 4-7-48. Current 
starting rate $1.05 hr. (United Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 
The Permutit Company............ WE | $.08 hr. 65 | $1.12 hr. | 1-148 |(UMW, Dist. 50) 
Birmingham, N. J. S $3 wk. 64 n.d. 1-1-48 |(No union) 
; One additional holiday for all 
Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Incorpo-| WE | $.10 hr. 90 n.d, 2-1-48 |Company to check off union initiation fee on top 
rated of dues. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
Chicago, Ill. iS) $5 wk. 16 n.d. n.a. |All granted Easter Sunday as an additional paid 


holiday making total of 7 holidays 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation..| WE | $.05 hr. 2,798 |$1.375 hr.| 1-22-48 |Three weeks’ vacation (120 hours) for 15 or more 


Wyandotte, Mich. common years’ seniority. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
labor 
$1.805 hr. 
top skills 
Food and Allied Products 
General Malisy Ine... 6... cc ee eo WE | $.10 hr. 762 n.d. n.d. Increase in effect until 1-15-50. (United Electri- 


Mechanical Plant cal Workers, CIO) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
*Gordon Baking Company.......... bas) $3 wk. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


300 n.d. n.d. Announced 2-19-49, Also received increased in- 
surance benefits. Current rate $55 a week plus 
8% commission on all sales over $300. (Int. 

Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 

Metal Manufactures 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Com-| WE | $.10 hr. 
pany 

St. Louis, Mo. S $.10 hr. 
approx. 


437 |$1.395 hr.| 1-5-48 |(Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 
average 
115 n.d. n.d. (No union) 
For all: Paid jury duty, additional paid holiday— 
Armistice Day 


Tene e eee enn eee eee eee. 0 0.0....00..888 NE eee 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—FEBRUARY 15 TO MARCH, 15'—Continued 


Increase 


Company 


Date 
Effective 


Metal Manufactures (Continued) 


*Bowen Products Corporation....... 
Auburn, N. Y. 


see 
remarks 
WE 


Great Lakes Carbon Corporation... 1-1+49 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


WE 10-22-48 


Heat Transfer Products Corporation. 
Simpson, Pa. 


average 


R. Hoe and Company, Inc.......... NS) $6 wk. 1-1-49 
New York, N. Y. across 
the board 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator] WE | $.03 hr. 
Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


$.14 hr. 


average 


Pacific Airmotive Corporation....... 
Burbank, Calif. 


Paper Products 


Gardner-Richardson Company...... 
Lockland, O. 


Oxford Paper Company 
Rumford, Me. 


Printing and Publishing 
*Chicago Newspaper Publishers Asso-| S$ 
ciation 
Chicago, Ill. 


New (Republic... cic See seta oes Ss 
New York, N. Y. 


see 8-21-48 


remarks 
The Oregon Journal WE 
Portland, Ore. 


$3.25 wk.| 1-1-49 


*The Oregonian 
Portland, Ore. 

Standard and Poor’s Corporation.....| § 
New York, N. Y. 


WE |$3.25 wk. 


8% 


1-1-49 


12-1-48 


Public Utilities 


Bridgeport Gas Light Company..... WE 
Bridgeport, Conn. iS) 


1-1-49 
1-1-49 
Consolidated Edison System Compa-| WE 
nies 


New York, N. Y. 


1-2-49 
general 


Haverhill Gas Light Company 
Haverhill, Mass. 


WE 1-1-49 


1-1-49 


Number 
Affected 


n.d. 


200 


56 


176 


3,500 
approx. 


334 


750 


3,000 


750 


280 
55 


27,269 


98 


Ql 
172 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$1.47 hr. 
weighted 
average 
$1.27 hr. 
average 
n.d. 


$1.27 hr. 
plant- 
wide 
average 


$1.43 hr. 
weighted 
average 


$1.11 hr. 


n.a. 
n.a. 


$1.473 hr. 


average 


various 


various 


Effective 


n.d. 


2-13-48 


10-22-47 


n.d. 


6-23-48 


5-16-47 


n.d. 


7-148 


n.d. 


n.a. 


n.d. 
n.d. 


1-148 


1-1+48 


— 


Remarks ‘ * 


a 


Eight cents of increase retroactive to 10-22-48 
two cents retroactive to 1-28-49. (United Farm 4 
Equipment & Machinery Workers, CIO) D 

Shift differential increased 2¢. (UMW, Dist. 50) : 


(UMW) 


Additional sick leave and vacation benefits. — 
(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) : 
7 


Also received: 1.5¢ hr. intraplant inequity ad- — 
justment; .25¢ hr. interplant inequity adjust- { 
ment; approx. .25¢ hr. vacation and holiday 
changes;~approx. 2.75¢ hr. group plan covering | 
health and accident insurance, hospitalization 
and surgical benefits—full premium paid by the - 
company. (United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, CIO) 

Five cents of increase given in return for a redue- 
tion in work week from 42.5 to 40 hours; balance 
used to adjust rates to going rates in area. First 
general increase since May, 1947. New benefits: 
slightly more liberal provisions in computing 
overtime for the sixth day plus double time for 
the seventh day; sick leave now accumulated for — 
one year; flight pay. (Int. Assn. Machinists, 
Ind.) 

New contract. No general wage increase allowed. 
Shift differential for the second shift increased — 
from 4¢ to 5¢ hour to make it uniform through- f 
out shift. Six paid holidays allowed. (United 
Paperworkers, CIO) ; 

(UMW, Dist. 50) 


\ 


| 


Two-year contract affects drivers of the Daily 
News, Herald-American, Journal of Commerce, 
Sun-Times & Tribune. New scales: day drivers, — 
$83 for 42.5 hrs. work; night drivers, $84 for 
37.5 hrs. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 

5% increase to those earning up to $120 wk. Also 
received some improvement in vacations and | 
severance pay. (Newspaper Guild, CIO) 
Employees with 5 years’ seniority received a 
third week of paid vacation. (Int. Printing 
Pressmen & Assistants’ Union, AFL) 
Received a third week of paid vacation. (Int. 
Printing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union, AFL) 
Nine per cent to 11% increase in minimum scales 
for various job classifications; 3 weeks’ vacation” 
after 5 years, instead of after 6 years. Affected 
employees include 167 members of the inde- 
pendent association. (Newspaper Guild, CIO; 
Standard & Poor’s Ind. Assn.) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 

(No union) 

Pension plan being developed 

Wage Progression Plan continued for year 1949. 
Maximum rates increased by 5¢ hr. for jobs 
exposed to and available for scheduled Sunday 
work. Total of general increase, operation of 
progression plan and increase in maximum rates 
estimated to average 11.2¢ hr. (Utility Workers 
Union, CIO) 

(UMW, Dist. 50) 

Also received: a shift differential of 4¢ hr. on the 
second (evening) shift and 6¢ hr. on the third 
(night) shift; 4 additional paid holidays; one 
additional week’s vacation for employees hav- 
ing completed 20 years’ continuous permanent 
employment 

Same as above (No union) 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—FEBRUARY 15 TO MARCH 15'—Continued 


Type 


Company Wok ‘ 
orker 


Public Utilities (Continued) 
Luzerne County Gas and Electric] WE 


Corporation 
Plymouth, Pa. S 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company....... iS) 
Toledo, O. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company...| WE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Portland Gas and Coke Company...| WE 
Portland, Ore. Ss 


Rumford Falls Power Company..... WE 

' Portland, Me. 

San Diego Gas and Electric Company| WE 
San Diego, Calif. 


Retail Trade 


American Stores Company..........| WE 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gimbel Brothers...................] WE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Safeway Stores, Inc................ WE 


Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Textiles and Finished Products 


L. Hyman Company, Inc........... WE 
Allentown, Pa. 

*Pacific Northwest Association of| WE 
Needlecraft Manufacturers 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Incorporated.} WE 
Linton, Ind. 


Transportation 


PimeRatroadeen vs oc ca hel ne Ss 
Cleveland, O. 


PN ALLONAIGATFIMES oc ct. onc cece es 2s vs S 
Miami, Fla. 


*Philadelphia Transportation Com-| WE 
pany 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Increase 


Amount Date 


$.0676 hr.| 1-149 
$.0686 hr.| 1-149 
$.0698 hr.| 1-1-49 
$.10 hr. | 12-5-48 


$.09 br. | 1-1-49 


$.09 hr. | 3-1-49 


$.125 hr. | 1-1-49 
$.125 hr. | 1-1-49 
$.125 hr. n.d. 

$.04 hr. 1-1-49 
$.07 hr. | 8-22-48 


$.07 hr. | 8-22-48 
$.07 hr. | 8-16-48 


$.10 hr. | 1-1-49 
8% | 11-1-48 
$2.50 wk. | 1-83-49 


benefits | 1-15-49 
only 
see n.d. 
remarks 


6% 21-49 


8% n.d. 
average 


$20 mo. | 2-7-49 


$.08 hr. n.d. 


Previous Rate or Range 


Number 
Affected Rate 


205 |$1.3704hr. 
77 \$1.1774hr. 
120 |$1.5752hr. 


175 | various 


5,740 | $1.58 hr. 


5,285 n.d. 


225 | various 
100 | various 


n.d. n.d. 
30 various 
approx 
1,189 | $1.51 hr. 
531 n.a. 
94 n.d. 
400 | $.885 to 
$1.45 hr. 


400 | $26.25 to 


daar $42.75 wk. 


5 see 
remarks 

180 n.d. 
400 | $50 hr. 

116 n.d. 

1,500 n.a 

n.a n.a 


11,000 | $1.35 hr. 


173 


12-15-47 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.d. 


n.d. 


nN.a. 


Remarks 


(Utility Workers Union, CIO) 

(Independent Gas Union) 

(No union) 

Also 3 weeks’ vacation for 18 years’ service. 
(Utility Workers Union, CIO) 

Employees affected include 940 office and clerical 
workers; the rest are outside or physical workers. 
(Utility Workers Union, CIO) 

Employees affected include 425 office and clerical 
workers; the rest are outside or physical workers. 
(Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 

(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 

(No union) 

$160 monthly minimum based on 173.3 hrs. a 
month. 

Minimum rate $10.72 for 8-hr. day; maximum 
$14.72. (Int. Chem. Workers’ Union, AFL) 
Received shift differentials of 3¢ and 5¢ hr. Pre- 

vious increase 7¢. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

(Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 

(No union) 

(No union) 


(Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union, AFL) 


Previous rates were for a 40-hr. wk. (Office Em- 
ployees Int. Union, AFL) 

Previous rates for regular full-time grocery 
clerks and checkers, male and female: Ist six 
months $37.50; 2nd six months $40; 3rd six 
months $42.50; 4th six months $45; 5th six 
months $47.50; 6th six months $50; Male: 7th 
six months $52.50; 8th six months $55. Com- 
pany optional merit rate $57.50. (Retail Clerks 
Int. Assn. AFL) 


One additional holiday with pay, Thanksgiving 
Day. (CIO union) 

Announced 3-2-49. Five-year contract provides: 
65¢ minimum for beginners; 75¢ hr. for experi- 
enced workers. Also includes 3% employer con- 
tribution to a vacation and health fund, 3 paid 
holidays and a call-in guarantee of a half day’s 
pay. (Int. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
AFL) 

(United Construction Workers, UMW) 


Retroactive to 10-16-48. Affects following super- 
visory employees: chief clerks, supervisors and 
department heads. These employees are not 
subject to the 40-hr. week. (No union) 

Retroactive to 12-1-48. Affects clerical, office 
and station employees. Contract provides fol- 
lowing: Seven paid holidays. If holiday falls 
within vacation period, an extra day will be 
added to the paid vacation. If holiday falls on 
regular day off, the next work day shall be ob- 
served as a holiday. After 1 year’s service, 5/6 
of a day vacation for each month of continuous 
service. Those on afternoon shift paid 5¢ hr. 
more than day shift workers; those on night 
shift paid 9¢ hr. more. Employees required to 
wear uniforms to receive additional $2.50 mo. 
in lieu of any uniform expense. (Int. Ass’n 
Machinists, Ind.) 

Announced 2-20-49. Also received: one year 
contract; sick leave payments of $22.50 wk. for 
4 wks. and $18 thereafter for a total of 100 days; 
guaranteed work week with no lay-offs; allow- 
ance of $35 for uniforms. The union has re- 
ceived 48¢ in increases over the last 4 years. 
(Transport Workers Union, CIO) 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—FEBRUARY 15 TO MARCH 15!—Continued 


Tnerease 
C oe 
ompany i) 
Worker?) Amount | piective | Afected 
Transportation (continued) 
*Taxicabs of Cincinnati, Inc........ S see n.d n.a 
Yellow Cab Division remarks 
Cincinnati, O. 
Miscellaneous 
*Film Office Workers............... S |$4.50 wk.}| 3-19-49 6,300 
Film Exchanges 
*New York City Workers...........] § $300 to | 7-1-49 | 100,000 
New York, N. Y. $400 yr. 
Pan American Petroleum & Trans-| WE | $.135 hr. | 3-1-49 160 
port Co., Inc. 
Carteret, N. J. 
*Realty Advisory Board on Labor] WE |$3.50 wk.| 4-21-49 | 12,000 
Relations 
New York City 
Universal Concrete Pipe Company...| WE | $.05 hr. | 5-24-48 35 
Clarksburg, W. Va. - WE | $.05 hr. | 5-24-48 16 
S $.05 hr. | 5-24-48 Q 
S) $.0075 5-24-48 8 
rack 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate Effective 


n.d. 


n.d. 


n.d. 


$1.02 hr. 
$1.03 hr, | 7-16-47 
$.91 hr. | 7-16-47 
$.15 rack | 7-16-47 


7-16-47 


Remarks 


New contract. “Provides for pay on commissior 
basis of 40% on weekly gross receipts anc 
changes in vacation schedules; regulates number 
of Yellow Cabs. (Taxicab Drivers, Ind.) 


Companies affected: Paramount, Loew’s, RKC 
Radio, Twentieth Century-Fox, Universal. 
International, Columbia and Republic. Retro. 
active to 12-1-48. Two year contract. New 
scales establish $34 week minimum and range 
to an average of $75 week for head bookers 
(Int. Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators, AFL) 

These increases were originally cost of living 
bonuses. $200 will be the resulting average pen- 
sion increase. School teachers and Bd. of Trans. 
workers are not affected 

This general increase brings rates up to the in. 
dustry pattern of 4214¢ hr. This is not a new 
“round.” (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

Effective June 1, Blue Cross hospital plan with 
family benefits to be sponsored by employers. 
About 13,000 other service workers, whose em- 
ployers are not members of the RAB, are also 
expected to receive same increases and benefits. 
(Building Service Employees Int. Union, AFL) 

Pipe Dept. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

Block Dept. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

Pipe and Block Dept. 

Piece Work—Block Dept. 

(UMW, Dist. 50) 


1Includes benefits exclusive of increases. 


2Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
*QObtained from press reports—information not verified. 


n.a.Not available. 


Doris K. LirepMAn 
Statistical Division 


Management Book Shelf 


(ON WAGES) 


Trade Union Wage Policy—Investigates the role of the 
trade union as a wage-fixing institution. Deals with the 
union as a political agency operating in an economic en- 
vironment and subject to various political pressures exerted 
by members, employers, other unions and government. 
By Arthur M. Ross, University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1948, 133 pp., $3.00. 


The Significance of Wage Uniformity—Discusses various 
aspects of wage uniformity in multiemployer bargaining. 
Describes seven basic types of uniformity and their effects 
on equalization of employee earnings, elimination of mar- 
ginal firms and introduction of technological changes. 
By Thomas Kennedy, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1949, 40 pp., '75 cents. 


Company Wage Policies: A Survey of Patterns and 
Experience—Analysis of company wage policies based on 
a 1946 survey of 107 manufacturing companies. It discusses 
the problems of adjusting wages to prevailing scales in the 
community, of following the industry pattern and of follow- 
ing a practice of companywide uniformity in wage rates. 
By Richard A. Lester, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, 1948, 45 pp., $1.50. 


Wages: General Report—Report to the 1948 International 
Labor Conference, designed to enable it “to consider the 


174 


whole field of wages policy in relation to economic and 
social policy in general.’ Subjects treated include the nature 
of wages, systems of wage payment, methods of wage 
determination, general level of wages, wages and the price 
level, and international aspects of wage policy. Inter- 
national Labor Office, Geneva—1948, 361 pp. (May be 
obtained from ILO in Washington, D. C. at $2 a copy.) 


Wages—First American publication of one of the Cambridge 


Economic Handbooks. Among topics discussed are theories 
of wages, wages and the standard of living, wage differences, 
trade unionism and wages, and the state and wages. By 
Maurice Dobb. Pitman Publishing Corporation, third revised 
edition, 222 pp., $1.75. 


The Theory of Wages—Reprint of a treatise, first published 


in 1932, on the theory of wages in the light of modern eco- 
nomic knowledge. By J. R. Hicks, New York, Peter Smith, 
1948, 247 pp., $4. 


A Trade Union Analysis of Time Study—An examination 


of the theoretical requirements for a science of time study, 
followed by an analysis of present-day industrial time-study 
practice, to see how closely practice approaches the scientific 
ideal. By William Gomberg. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, 1948, 243 pp. $4.25. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tar ConrerENCE Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


1949 1948 Percentage Change 
- Y atest atest 
Unit aoe Month | Month 
Feb. Jan. Dee. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. over over 


Previous| Year 
Month! | Previous 


SS ee 


Clerical salary rates? 
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Consumers’ Price Index 
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ORI: \Shos d8o So Dae eee Jan. 1939=100 112.1) 112.1] 111.2} 111.2} 111-2) 111.2} 110.7] 109.9 0 +2.0 

COA Or a oiek UU Gig eae aoe Jan. 1939=100 152.2\r 153.7) 155.3} 156.0) 156.4) 156.6] 155.5} 156.5] -1.0] -2.7 
ILIGT SiS HRC eae oe Jan. 1939=100 164.5} 165.3] 166.9} 167.4) 167.6) 167.9} 168.1] 168.1 =0°5 2.1 
“Caymauits scot Goon eee eee Jan. 1939=100 141.8]r 143.9} 145.5] 146.4)r 146.4! 147.0] 144.8] 146.7 -1.5 -3.3 

Tools, seigaseu 16 ieee oe ae Jan. 1939=100 127.5|r 127.0|r 126.7) 126.7] 126.6/r 126.6} 126.1) 120.3) 40.4, +6.0 

: BECEICIEV Mie eto rs oes sews es Jan. 1939=100 91.0\r 90.4)7 90.4 90.3 90.3 90.3 90.3 89.8] +0.7) +1.3 
DOS ag bes Bony 028. SOOO oe er Jan. 1939=100 94.9 94.9 94.9 94.9 94.8 94.8 94.4 93.9 0 +1.1 

Housefurnishings..................050% Jan. 1939=100 156.2\r 157.1)r 157.6} 157.9] 158.1}r 158.1] 157.4) 156.0] -0.6} 40.1 

BSTC CS EM Yl acs itare: ais teres wterage Jan. 1939=100 151.6]r 151.7lr 151.9|7 151.9]r 151.2]r 151.9Ir 150.6] 143.8 0.1} +65.4 

Worth 0 eo eee Jan. 1939=100 161.1]7 162.7|r 162.9|r 163.8/r 164.6)r 166.5|r 166.5) 160.6] -1.0] 40.3 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars 62.1\r 61.5lr 61.4\7 61.1lr 60.8/r 60.1l7 60.1 62.3] 41.0) 0.3 

Bxltitemis (BIS) ccashiteti -i,!<0-as tein «cea 1935-1939=100 |] ..... 170.9) 171.4) 172.2) 173.6) 174.5) 174.5) 168.8) 9.3] +1.9 

Strikes (BLS) 

Beginning in period...................5 number ip 225\p = 225 125 200 250 285 350 256 o{ 19.1 

Workers involved......................|| thousands D 80\p 70 40 90 110 160 150 93] +14.3} -14.0 

Total man days idle................... thousands p 650}p 800 600] 1,900} 2,000} 2,500} 2,100 913], -18.8] -28.8 

furnoverratesinmanufacturi’g (BLS) 

BICBALAUIONS, ee eee ec re cacahn2 Graie fete a per 100 employees || ..... De Zee 4.3 4.1 4.5 5.4 5.1 4.3 49.3] 19.3 
UATE ee ae 8 8, Sabie Os Ee en per 100 employees |] ..... p 1.8 a 2.2 2.8 3.9 3.4 2.6] 45.9} -30.8 
Miiscellaneous? |. oc caks cde elde fen per 100 employees |] ..... Dp 1 1 1 lr 1 <1 1 0 0 
WWischarges. Mites soxlesrbierssess witacctere +c per 100 employees |] ..... Pp 3 3 a 4 A 4 4 0} -25.0 
LSC SERS 9 5 LER cyl te Orn en nO ae per 100 employees |] ..... jo ean) 2.2 1.4 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.2) +13.6}4108.3 

PNCCESSIONS! Came ees bs nies caidas ces es per 100 employees }} ..... ip 3.8\r 2.7 3.9 4.5 5.1 5.0 4.6!) 499.9] -98.3 

Wage Earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
BPAGRIN GS DOREY Fionn nes er ies average in dollars |ip 1.377) 1.381] 1.376)r 1.372) 1.366) 1.362] 1.349) 1.287) -0.3! 47.0 
weekly. . ........]] average in dollars [lp 54.25) 54.41) 55.10|r 54.56] 54.65) 54.19) 54.05) 51.75) 0.3} +4.8 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |ip 39.4| 39.4) 40.0} 39.8) 40.0) 39.8} 40.1) 40.2 0 -2.0 
RAISON ITCH ele leks aie ent jee wei che spor viele 1939 average=100 |lp 153.3] 154.7) 159.4) 161.5) 163.3) 164.6} 161.7} 159.5] -0.9] -3.9 
EESTOLEN S.J pce hin Ce en 1939 average=100 || ..... 363.2!r 377.7\7 379.3} 382.9) 382.2} 374.7) 358.7) -3.8} 41.3 

Direble goods (BLS) 

Marnings, WOUTly Gee. ais shire cert es» | average in dollars |p 1.458] 1.459] 1.457) 1.454) 1.452) 1.448) 1.431] 1.352) -0.1) 47.8 
SCSI Nicaea a ce average in dollars |lp 58.03} 58.51) 59.40} 58.71) 59.41] 57.95} 58.19) 54.77] -0.8} 46.0 

Hours per production worker..........|| average per week [lp 39.8! 40.1] 40.8) 40.4) 40.9) 40.0] 40.7) 40.5) -0.7} -1.7 
oe cyment s/h 5 Se See Eee 1939 average=100 |ip 177.8] 180.7/r 186.6/7 188.6] 188.9) 188.4) 185.8] 185.8! -1.6| -4.3 
SARELLC Sc care Se ae tees ae RIGOGE ere 1939 average=100 || ..... 412.8|r 430.3|r 430.3) 435.7) 423.7) 418.8] 403.1 4.1) 42.4 

tig goods (BLS) 

Mammimgsy HOUT eed. oA deci ec aes average in dollars |lp 1.290] 1.294) 1.286] 1.282) 1.271} 1.272) 1.262) 1.217) -3.0] +6.0 
GGA NAL dod Sedan Soe eee average in dollars |ip 50.31] 50.08] 50.51|r 50.18} 49.70) 50.37) 49.79] 48.56) 40.5] +3.6 

Hours per production worker..........|] average per week |}p 39.0} 38.7) 39.3)r 39.1) 39.1] 39.6] 39.5} 39.9] 40.8] -2.3 
OTE QAO: on aecies Hae 1939 average=100 |p 134.1] 134.2] 188.0] 140.3; 143.0) 145.9) 142.7) 138.7 0.1 -3.3 
OIE. 5 - oo Seondond Roe ae 1939 average=100 |} ..... 314.7|r 326.2|r 329.5) 331.2} 341.6] 331.6] 315.3 =3.5 -0.2 

Class I railroads? nee 

IDAEMIN GS SHOUT cee sien. sae ss ok ..|| average in dollars || ..... | -.... 1.398} 1.396] 1.368] 1.358] 1.342} 1.335] 40.1] 44.7 

WCOKIVO Anetra esters ctr: average in dollars || ..... | ..... 67.50} 67.88] 67.13] 66.60] 66.88} 65.91] -0.6| 42.4 
“Real” weekly earnings............... O29 = LO0Mame ben metres | sient 165.9} 165.9/r 163.2/r 160.0/r 160.7] 163.7 0 +1.3 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week || ..... | ..... 48.3) 48.6] 49.1] 49.1) 49.8] 49.4) -0.6] 2.2 

Agricultural wage rates (BAE).......... 

With board and room, per month......|] average in dollars |] ..... LOPOOW Heras AlReneee LOATOOLAR SOUS tes ees =IROW ies. : 

With house, per month............... average in dollars |] ..... OOM ean alameda. 19:6) OO ae oreo precy com Scie aces Aloe 

Composite rate per hour.............. average in dollars |] ..... BOOP xrrne MN acs OE He Ses | Ra at vee see ees =O2 |e tee 
1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 

2Based on reports from 20 cities. _ c 4New series; refer to a date 2 or 3 days before first of month. 

F pPreliminary. rRevised. 
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Job Evaluation 
(Continued from page 143) 


explained the purpose of job evaluation. At a series 
of meetings, employees were told how they would par- 
ticipate in the study and how it would affect them. 
In addition, the chairman of the evaluation com- 
mittee conducted meetings of employees at the vari- 
ous locations and explained the purpose of the evalu- 
tion project. He described the evaluation scale and 
outlined the procedure to be followed in having the 
employees prepare statements of their duties. 


Job Descriptions 


-In March, 1947, the preparation of job descriptions 
was begun. Each employee was asked to fill out a four- 
page position analysis questionnaire. The contents of 
the questionnaire are shown on page 177. Even 
in the case of two jobs known to be practically identi- 
cal, separate write-ups were obtained. This was done 
to encourage a feeling of participation on the part of 
each employee, and also to bring out aspects of the 
job that any single employee might omit from his 
write-up. 

When the employee completed his questionnaire, 
his immediate supervisor prepared a “Supplement to 
Position Analysis Questionnaire.” This form supplies 
additional information regarding the requirements of 
the job. The contents of the supplement are shown 
on page 182. 

Sometimes, in the subsequent process of evaluating 
the job, a particular job description was found to be 
incomplete or ambiguous. The description was taken 
back to the supervisor and, in a conference with the 
employee, the wording was ironed out. 


Evaluation Procedure 


The committee evaluated the clerical jobs, depart- 
ment by department. It was found convenient 
to take the job descriptions of a department and 
sort them into the subsections or units into 
which the work of the department naturally divided 
itself. These units usually had from two to ten jobs. 
The committee matched each questionnaire against 
each of the job factors in turn and assigned the appro- 
priate number of points. 

As the jobs of each departmental unit were evalu- 
ated, the results were compared with those of the 
units previously completed. As each department was 
completed, the results were checked against the 
evaluations of the other departments. In this way, 
a maximum of uniformity was obtained. 

At this stage the department heads were brought 
into the picture. Each department was given a list- 
ing, by factors, and by successive degrees under each 
factor, of its employees. The department head was 


r 


shown, for example, that in the opinion of the evalu- 
ation committee, Jones’s job in his department rated 
degree 7 in initiative and resourcefulness, whereas 
Smith’s job rated degree 8.. The department head was 
then asked to review the listing. It is to be empha- 
sized that the department head at this stage merely 
reviewed the factor degree levels of the jobs in his 
department. He had no information as to the ratings 
of jobs in other departments. He was not given the 
point values of the various degrees of each factor. 
And of course neither he nor the evaluation commit- 
tee had any idea what the effect would be, in dollars, 
of a change in a factor degree of a given job. 

After the tabulations were reviewed and agreed to 
by the departments, the evaluation committee re- 
sumed its deliberations. The evaluated degree of 
each factor in each job as approved by the depart- 
ment was assigned a point value and a total point 
value for each job arrived at. 


Minimum-maximum Rate Ranges 


The committee did not have any preconceived idea 
of the number of labor grades into which the evalu- 
ated 1,200 clerical jobs were to be slotted. Instead of 
squeezing the job scores into an established structure 
of labor grades, as is sometimes done, the committee 
decided to build a grade structure which would fit 
the data with as little distortion as possible. 

The problem was one of where to draw the labor- 
grade boundary lines. The point scores of all clerical 
jobs were listed in ascending order. Obviously if a 
large number of jobs were clustered within a point 
range of, say, five points, it would not do to draw 
the line through the middle of the cluster. That would 
result in assigning these jobs, with scarcely discernible 
differences in value to the company, to different labor 
grades with different rates of pay. On the other hand, 
suppose that there were no jobs with scores in the 
range from 300 to 330. That would indicate a definite 
increase at this point in the value of the jobs. Here 
would seem to be an appropriate place for a labor- 
grade boundary line. 

Thus, visual inspection of the array of scores’ 
served as one guide for establishing grade boundaries. 
Another fact was also taken into consideration. For 
some years the company had recognized three grades 
of stenographic work: stenographer, senior stenog- 
rapher and stenographer special. Advancements to 
senior stenographer and to stenographer special were 
considered promotions and should entitle the em- 
ployee to an increase. 

The committee considered it desirable that these 
three jobs should fall in successive labor grades. Sup- 
pose, then, that in fixing grade boundaries, the com- 
mittee assigned stenographer special to labor grade 
6 and the two other levels of stenographers to labor 
grade 4. An unsatisfactory salary structure would re- 
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sult. Several other types of office work, besides sten- 
ography, seemed to fall naturally into successive 
grades. The committee had to be careful to draw 
boundary lines which would make provision for these 
natural progressions. 

Taking into account all these facts, the committee 
arrived at a structure consisting of thirteen labor 
grades. Labor grade 1 had a spread of fifty points. 
The spread increased with successive grades, labor 
grade 13 having a 180-point range. 


PRICING THE JOBS 


After the jobs had been assigned to labor grades, 
the next step was to set a value to each grade. To 
do this, it is usually recommended that the new rate 
structure be tied in with the community or industry 
salary level, as determined by a careful survey of 
the going rates of key jobs. The company felt that 
this step was unnecessary. 

The company conducted an industry survey of 
rates paid by its largest competitors for twenty-four 
salaried jobs, ranging from office boy to chief clerk. 
On analyzing the results of the survey, the company 
found that its rates were closely comparable in the 
case of practically every job. Thus it had assurance 
that it was paying as much as or better than going 
rates to its salaried employees generally. At this 
point, the committee ceased to give any further con- 
sideration to rates paid by outside companies. It was 
satisfied that the level and slope of the salary line 
was satisfactory. The aim of the evaluation project 
became simply to correct internal inconsistencies in 
the salary structure. 

The rate paid each job was spotted on cross-section 
paper and a line of best fit drawn by the method of 
least squares. This line established the money value 
of the mid-point of each labor grade.! 

Consideration was first given to establishing the 
maximums at 15% above, and the minimums at 15% 
below, the mid-point. But it was found that this 
would result in too great a spread in the upper 
grades. It was finally decided to use a 10% above- 
and-below spread in the top four grades, and 1214% 
in the middle five grades. The maximum of the low- 
est four grades was set at 15% above the mid-point. 
But it was found undesirable to fix the minimums of 
these lowest grades by the application of a percentage. 
Since the company hires practically all its new em- 
ployees in the first four grades, these minimums were 
set at the hiring rates. (The title office boy is classified 
in labor grade 1; junior clerk and typist in labor 
grade 2; file clerk and operators of various business 
machines in labor grade 3; stenographer in labor 

’The equation for the line was computed to be y=24+ .336 x. 
(y represents the salary rate, in dollars per month; x, the evaluation 
point score.) Thus, suppose the middle value of the point range of 


grade 4 were 400 points. The mid-point of the salary range of grade 4 
would then be $24.00 +$134.40, or $158.40. 
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grade 4.) The hiring rates for these jobs are deter- 


mined by current market conditions and may fluc- 


tuate up and down. A hiring rate committee, con-— 
sisting of executives in managerial positions, keeps 


abreast of changes in market rates for the clerical 
jobs in which the company hires. The rates set by 
this committee and revised from time to time thus 
become for all practical purposes the minimums of 
the first four labor grades. 

And so, twelve months after position question- 
naires were distributed to the clerical employees, the 
evaluation of over 2,000 jobs in the company’s main 
offices was completed. 


SUMMARIZING THE RESULTS 


The committee next faced the problem of summar- | | 


izing the findings of the evaluation project in order 
to present it to the management. The most effective 
presentation of the results of the work of the com- 
mittee was found to be a tabulation of all clerical jobs, 
by department and by labor grade. The jobs were 
listed under seven columns: 
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those under their re-— 
spective minimums, those in the lowest, lower middle, | 


middle, upper middle, and top fifth of the range, and ~ 


those above the maximums. Each job was repre- 
sented on the tabulation by a hyphenated number 
denoting the salary and the number of years of serv- 
ice of the incumbent. Thus the department head 
could tell at a glance how the salaries he was paying 
compared with the evaluated structure. Top manage- 


ment could compare the salaries paid in one depart- 


ment with those in the others. 


The executive committee, composed of executive — 


officers, approved the recommendations of the evalu- 


ation committee and directed that the plan be put ~ 


into effect. 

In some job evaluation installations, putting the 
plan into effect involves, as a first step, the expendi- 
ture of a large sum to bring employees to at least the 
minimum. This was not done in this company. There 
was no formal announcement of the adoption of the 
plan. The notice was sent to department managers 


only. The employees were not told, then or subse- — 
quently, the evaluated labor grade or the minimum- — 


maximum rate of their jobs. 

The management did not effect wholesale salary 
increases for all employees appearing below the mini- 
mums as determined by job evaluation. As merit in- 
crease money became available, the department heads 
were asked to give preference to employees furthest 
blow their minimums. It is expected that it may 
take some time to adjust all these below-the-minimum 
rates. 

The salaries of employees over the maximum were 


of course not disturbed. Some of these had reached 


the limit of their effectiveness for reasons beyond 
their control, and would not be good subjects for re- 
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training. Other employees over the maximum were 
considered individually for training and upgrading 
into jobs commensurate with their present salaries. 


PERIODIC EVALUATION AUDITS 


The three largest departments—manufacturing, 
marketing, and overseas operations—each has an 
evaluation specialist on its staff. As new jobs are 
created within these three departments, the depart- 
mental analyst is authorized to revise the grading of 


the jobs. 


Once a year, or more often if necessary, the analyst 
will visit each of the departments to ascertain if there 
have been any changes in job contents. In each case, 
the employee will be asked to rewrite his job descrip- 
tion. The job will then be restudied by the evaluation 
committee. 

When a new activity is started in a department, the 
department head calls in the analyst to review each 
of the jobs involved. 


DECENTRALIZED ADMINISTRATION 


The use of departmental staff analysts to handle 
the evaluation of job changes within their respective 
groups, points up a characteristic feature of this com- 
pany’s salary administration. The department heads 


have always been largely autonomous in salary mat- 


ters. Each department head is given a copy of the 
evaluation manual, which is for his use as a guide in 
salary administration. If, however, he should see fit 
to pay less than the minimum or more than the maxi- 
mum for a given job, he would not be subject to veto 
by any central salary administrative unit. 

Thus in this company evaluation serves as a guide 
to departmental action, not a tool for centralized con- 
trol. Department heads have lost none of their au- 
thority. But they have been given a means of insur- 
ing that the salaries of their employees are equitable 
and uniform compared with salaries in other depart- 
ments. Each of the department heads has been sold 
on the value of this uniformity and each is making 
full use of the plan. In this sense, therefore, the com- 
pany feels that the objectives of-its evaluation pro- 
gram have been attained. 


Hersert S. Brices 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Appendix I 


1. KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED 


This factor refers to the knowledge or degree of intelli- 
gence required for the proper understanding and perform- 
ance of the job (or, in some cases, the technical knowledge 
required) and is determined by the scope of the job and the 
over-all general knowledge and understanding necessary. 

(The required practical knowledge of the details of the 
job, gained through actual experience on the job, or on re- 
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lated jobs, is not considered under this factor but is given 
full consideration under Factor No. 2—experience and 
training required.) 

The degrees of this factor are expressed in years of formal 
schooling, or the equivalent thereof obtained through corre- 
spondence courses, night school, home study, or general 
experience which supplies the knowledge required. 

The rating under this factor should be based on the re- 
quirements of the job regardless of the amount of formal 
schooling the person or persons on the job may have had. 


Degree Points 
1. Grammar school or equivalent.................0..- 0005 15 
2. Two years high school or equivalent..................... 30 
8. High school graduate or equivalent...................... 55 
4. High school plus six months or less of specialized study; or 

€quivelen tek aoe rtsaseaoes steers set bal aatse eo harpeep stars 70 

5. High school plus one year specialized study; or equivalent.. 85 

6. High school plus two years college; or equivalent.......... 100 
7. High school plus two years specialized study or 3 years of 

colleges\or equivalents. <cazreiversslt ae swterelerieiernanretotietee= oie 115 

8. High school plus three years specialized study or equivalent. 130 

9. College graduate; or equivalent...................-00000> 145 

10. Five years of college or equivalent....................+:. 175 

11. Six years of college or equivalent........................ 210 


2. EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING 


This factor appraises the length of time required for an 
average person, with the education specified in Factor No. 1 
to acquire the necessary training and experience to perform 
the job satisfactorily. 

If the job in question requires related experience which 
may be obtained in other positions within the company 
or with other companies, the time necessary to acquire this 
experience should be taken into consideration as well as 
the time required after assignment to the present position. 


Time Required Points 
Less' thantwoomonths a: ..,c. Maan aor oes eilem ames erent ete 40 
QT wo tOrsiS MONS: fei trees ae ceo eee esis eee ele dterda tees 75 
SeSix Tommeymonths, esha ae ete eee pee ea 100 
4. Ninetorbwelvemonths? aurire «eae octets 140 
5. More than one year but less than two years............... 180 
6. More than two years but less than three years............ 210 
7. More than three years but less than four years............ 240 
8. More than four years but less than five years............. 270 
9. More than five years but less than six years...............800 

10. More than six years but less than seven years............. 330 
11. More than seven years but less than eight years........... 360 
12. More than eight years but less than nine years............ 390 
13. More than nine years but less than ten years.............. 420 
Ua Mlherioy Cars ANGsOVELN sete tier voce seide ad eters ae catcen aos 450 


3. ANALYTICAL ABILITY AND JUDGMENT REQUIRED 


This factor refers to the degree of job difficulty. 

The degree of ability required to analyze, evaluate, and 
interpret problems or data; to exercise reasoning and judg- 
ment in grasping essentials, reaching sound conclusions or 
planning action. Give considerations to the novelty, com- 
plexity, and frequency of the problems encountered. 

In determining the character of work performed (whether 
it be (a) simple, (b) more difficult, (c) complex, (d) highly 
complex or involved), and the degree of analytical ability 
and judgment required, all of the above factors should be 
considered. 
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Degree Points Degree Points 
1. Simple work of a repetitive nature requiring little or no 25 9. Diversified and complex work requires a high degree of 225 
2, analysis. Exercises no choice of action. 50 10. initiative and ingenuity. Maintains volume and quality 250 
i fyi 
3. Routine or repetitive work requiring analytical ability 15 eB Sarina ie: ager per a mie 
4. needed for the study of ordinary problems or routines. 100 uae ee Pas Ce ke rae a er) a) 


Refers questionable problems of whatever nature to 
higher authority. 


oO 


. Standardized work, more difficult than ordinary repetitive 125 
duties, involving choice of action within limits defined 150 
by instructions or procedures. Work under direction 

with frequent guidance and check. 


o 


. Fairly diversified work, requiring the ability to analyze 175 
problems of a more involved nature. Makes decisions 200 
where general instructions, established procedures and 
clearly defined precedents indicate action to be taken. 

Refer unusual problems to higher authority. 


or- 


9. Diversified and complex work requiring high degree of 225 
10. analytical ability to assemble and appraise facts and 250 
figures, results, data, ete. Makes decisions within limit- 
ations of established rules and procedures. May require 
recommendations influencing decisions of superior. 


11. Highly diversified and complex work requiring excep- 275 
12. tionally high degree of analytical ability, to assemble 300 
and analyze facts, figures, data, results and trends of all 
types which may result in setting new rules, policies and 

procedures. 


4, INITIATIVE AND RESOURCEFULNESS REQUIRED 


This factor is designed to measure the action character- 
istics required for the satisfactory performance of the job. 


Under Factor No. 3 consideration was given only to the 
characteristics enumerated thereunder as measured by the 
nature and the difficulty of the work. Under this Factor 
No. 4 “Initiative and Resourcefulness Required”—give 
consideration to the degree of tenacity, ingenuity, aggres- 
siveness, resourcefulness, vision, enterprise, and self-reliance 
required to perform the work satisfactorily. Give consid- 
eration to the percentage of total time the incumbent is 
required to use any or all of the above characteristics as 
well as the degree and nature of independent action 
necessary. 


(“Initiative is defined as the ability to proceed correctly 


and efficiently under varying circumstances with the mini- 
mum of supervision.’’) 


Degree Points 
1. Routine simple work requires little or no initiative. 25 
2. Takes no independent action and works under direct 50 

supervision. 
3. Repetitive and routine work requires minor degree of 15 
4. initiative within well defined limits. Follows detailed 100 


instructions and performs job exactly as indicated. 
Makes some minor decisions and works under less 
direct supervision. 


5. Standardized work requires a limited degree of initiative 125 
6. based on established precedents. Requires some 150 
aggressiveness and resourcefulness to carry problems 

through to conclusions. 
7. Fairly diversified work requires initiative above the 175 


8. average in planning and organizing their work or the 200 
work of others and taking action within established 
procedures. Exercises a fairly high degree of ingenuity 
and resourcefulness to maintain required quantity and 
quality of work. Works under minimum of supervision. 


11. Highly diversified and complex work requires very high 275 Py | 
12. degree of initiative, ingenuity and vision in taking 300 | 


independent and original action. Exercises a high de- 
gree of self reliance and tenacity in routing and pet- 
forming his own duties as well as those of others. 
Performs duties under general direction only. 


5. PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 


This factor measures the extent to which the position | 


requires meeting, dealing with, or influencing people within 


or outside the company; the ability to get along with all j 
kinds of people; personality, tact, diplomacy, cooperative- | 


ness and fairness. 


The rating of a job under this factor should be based on 
the contacts the incumbent is required to make, and the 
nature, purpose and frequency of the contacts as outlined 
below: 


1. With whom made: 
(a) Immediate associates only 
(b) Employees in other offices or departments 
(c) Other departments of company 
(d) Outsiders 
(e) Company executives, or important people outside 
the company 


2. How made: 
(a) By correspondence 
(b) By telephone 
(c) Personally 


3. Purpose: 
(a) For obtaining or furnishing information only 
(b) Presenting or explaining facts or data 
(c) Negotiating with and influencing others 


4, Frequency 


Degree Poinis 
1. With immediate associates. Requires only the ability to 
2. get along with others in the same section. May require 

occasional contacts within or outside the company to 


obtain or furnish routine information or data. 


3. With other employees in lower or equal positions within 

4. the company or with outside companies to obtain or 
present information. Outside contacts are limited and 
routine in nature. 


5. With other employees in equal or higher positions to pre- 125 
6. sent or explain data of a more important nature. 150 
Frequent contacts with other companies, suppliers or 
others outside the company on matters related to their 
work. 
7. With members of management to explain or present data 175 
8. in connection with management functions. Frequent 200 


outside contacts to discuss company policy or exchange 
information of a confidential nature. 


9. Requires ability to influence others in all positions inside 225 
10. the company in presenting or obtaining specialized 250 
information or outside the company where it is im- 

portant that goodwill be maintained. 


11. Requires ability to influence others outside the company 275 


12. in all types of positions and carry on negotiations of 300 
any nature of the highest importance to the company 
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6. SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITY 


Supervision is that responsibility resulting from the duties 
of a job which makes the worker accountable for the work 


of other people, and the satisfactory performance of their 
work. 


The degree of supervisory ability required will be meas- 
ured by both the number of persons supervised and the 
character of work performed by them. For convenience in 
rating, this factor is broken down into two scales, as follows: 


A. Character of supervision 
(Extent of supervision exercised and character of work 
performed by employees supervised.) 


Complete Lim- Par- Very 


Degree Points ited tial Little 
ue Ordinary—simple work—orlim- 15 10 5 0 
2.{ ited supervision of more diffi- 25 15 10 5 
8.) cult work. 50 25 15 10 
4.) Additional—more difficult work 75 50 25 15 
5.¢ —or limited supervision com- 100 75 50 25 

plex work 

6. Great—complex work—or lim- 125 100 75 50 
7.f ited supervision of highly 150 125 100 75 


complex work 
8. Hs great—highly complex 175 150 125 100 


work 

B, Number supervised Points 
iaeromle Ll to eS employees... satire «deivsialiare ais 10 
Pa KromwsG:to, | LOsemployees.\, die aicisreavarais + isot soe a> 30 
Siseromipll to). 25 employeestc iitiewiesosice ces see as 50 
4ohrom 26) to: 50 employees... 6 .c.20.sseeeaees de eae 15 
S2Krom 51 to. L00!employees. <5 ko Settee ee tes 100 
6. From 101 to 200 employees................00 eee eee 125 
7. More than 200 employees..................0000005: 150 


To obtain total points for this factor, add points allowed for 
sh Ae and eB: 


7. JOB RESPONSIBILITIES 


Every job is considered to carry a certain responsibility 
which, generally speaking, is related to the other factors of 
the job; that is, the degree of responsibility vested in a 
job is contingent upon the seasoning (training), judgment 
required, supervision received, etc. 


Consider checks and decision limits and probability of 
errors and their consequences. While job responsibility is 
accountability for proper and efficient performance of 
duties, it is felt the degree of over-all responsibility can be 
compared in various jobs by considering normal consequences 
as a result of poor judgment, carelessness, or neglect. 


Under this factor give consideration to the degree of 
accountability for: 


(a) Decisions (This refers to the everyday decisions and judgment 
required of the incumbent in the performance of his duties 
and the relative effect and importance of the results.) 

(b) Recommendations influencing decisions (This is primarily a 
consideration of the employee who has little or no direct 
authority in making final decisions, but whose conclusions 
or recommendations are relied upon by others in reaching 
final decisions.) 

(c) Materials and products 

(d) Equipment and property 

(e) Safety of others 

(f) Reports and records 


(g) Funds 
(h) Accuracy! 
(i) Dependability* 


1These two factors, accuracy and dependability, are considered a part of any 
job. However, the degree of accuracy, and dependability must be measured by 
the complexity of the work performed and subsequent checks or verifications. 
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Degree Points 


1. Routine position under close and immediate supervision. 25 
2. Work is thoroughly checked and there is little liability 50 
to any errors of any importance not being noted. No 
responsibility for decisions affecting quality or quantity 
of work. 


3. Works under supervision but left to own resources in 75 
4. handling details of work. Entails sole handling or final 100 
checking of matters of limited importance. May help or 
instruct associates in following standard procedures. 
Subject to check in all important phases of work. May 
have some responsibility for handling small amounts of 
money. 


5. Performs many important duties without benefit of check 125 
6. or supervision. Makes final check on work of greater 150 
importance where inaccuracies or poor judgment may 
result in delays, confusion, and increased cost, etc. May 
direct and be responsible for the work of a group or a 
small section. May be required to select and outline 
standard operating procedures or interpret existing 
policies. May be required to analyze and interpret gov- 
ernmental directives, company plans and policies, ete. 
May be responsible for the handling of large amounts of 

currencies. 


7. Responsibility for assembling, coordinating and present- 175 
8. ing work of major importance. May personally perform 200 
many important duties without check or supervision. 
May supervise and direct the work of a group or several 
groups performing work of major importance. May 
make decisions with management’s approval to change 
standard operations or controlling costs. May be re- 
quired to analyze, interpret and make recommenda- 
tions which may influence decisions with respect to 
federal or state legislation, company plans and policies, 
and the like. 


9. Responsible for the establishment or revision of operating 225 
10. methods, new methods of work output, negotiations of 250 
any nature which could be very costly. May be respon- 
sible for ascertaining all pertinent factors and using 
high degree of accuracy and judgment in weighing such 
factors and arriving at decisions or making recommend- 
ations in matters of great importance. May perform or 
direct duties wherein larger degree of loss or damage is 
difficult to avoid unless unusual skill and great care is 

constantly exercised. 


8. MENTAL AND PHYSICAL APPLICATION REQUIRED 


The degree and continuity of the required mental and/or 
physical application, fatigue, or “wear and tear” resulting 
from such application. The rating under this factor is to 
be based on the normal requirements of the job and should 
take into consideration: 


(a) Volume of work 

(b) Continuity and monotony of work 

(c) Concentration 

(d) Pressure due to responsibility and time element 

(e) Overtime (exempt employees only) 

(f) Telephone calls at home 

(g) Physical application—standing, walking, climbing, 
operating machines 


Degree Points 
1. Ordinary—requiring little or occasional mental effort 10 
2. and/or physical application. 30 
3. Additional—requires a normal amount of concentration 50 
4. together with some continuity of effort due to monot- 70 


ony of work. Occasionally required to work under 
pressure where a time element is involved. 
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Degree Points 
5. Great—requires considerable mental application where 90 


6. work calls for periods of sustained concentration. 110 
Requires ability to maintain volume and quality of the 
work where pressure, due to a time element, is involved 
such as in payrolls, trial balances, reports and state- 
ments. 

7. Very great—requires continuous and intense concentra- 120 

8. tion in the solving of a variety of nonroutine problems 135 
as well as continued mental and/or physical effort in 
maintaining large volume of a varied nature. 


9. WORKING CONDITIONS 


This factor refers to the conditions characteristic of the 
job and surroundings which make it disagreeable from the 
point of view of the worker. Give consideration to the 
degree and continuity of exposures to such disagreeable 
conditions, which include: 

‘(a) Exposure to weather 

(b) Dust, fumes, unsanitary, or unclean surroundings 
(c) Poor lighting, poor ventilation 

(d) Noise 

(e) Hazards 

(f) Traveling 


Degree Points 
1. Excellent conditions with no disagreeable elements present.. 0 
2. Good conditions with minor disagreeable elements present 
such as noise, poor lighting, poor ventilation, crowded 
QUARKS <5 cates, acini ofsiae eats pO elem Sieic cle cieieitemetenemtals 10 
3. Fair conditions in which employee is subjected to intermittent 
disagreeable elements or combination of the same such as 
Tose; ‘Limes, damMpuess)y.)..780, asses see leer sere Ace 30 
4, Poor conditions in which employee is continuously subjected 
to one of the disagreeable elements mentioned above.... 50 
5. Disagreeable conditions in which more than one of the dis- 
agreeable elements mentioned above is continuous...... 70 


Appendix II 


SUPPLEMENT TO POSITION ANALYSIS 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Name gas. jose Rie vores Dept ann Wocationt espera ks: 
Name 
Payroll Ditles ene «aces © Immediate Supervisor.......... 


This form is to be completed by supervisor and 
approved by department management for the above 
position. In answering the questions below please con- 
sider the requirements of the position; not the qualifi- 
cations of the employee now holding the job. Attach 
this form to position analysis questionnaire, completed 
by employee. 

1. What basic schooling is required for this position? 


Grammar schoolann: sees Number of years. 
dighsschooll searcher Number of years. 
Colleges cise sete Number of years. 


2. In addition to the above schooling, what special courses 
such as correspondence school, night school, business 
school, or other specialized study is required. State type 
of course and time required. 

3. What related experience do you feel is required of a per- 
son to qualify for this position? This experience may 


have been obtained in other positions within this com- 


pany or with other companies. Please state where, how, |} 


and the length of time required to secure it. 


4, Assuming the employee has the schooling and related 
experience described above, how long would it take after 


assignment to this position before his performance — 


reaches an acceptable level? 
Supervisor's signature...........-++.0+- Title. Seen 


Management signature « « «is..joise\s | 001 > «2/3 eee 


Briefs on 
Personnel Practices 


Who’s Boss Around Here? 


As part of a recent community relations program, 
executives of the International Harvester Company 
discussed the community’s stake in the company. The 
roles of three different residents were summarized in 
these terms: “Mr. Wertz has invested part of his 
savings in Harvester stock. He expects a reasonable 
return—in the form of dividends. Mr. Dillingham 


assembles freezer chests at Evansville Works. He in- | 


vests his skill and his time in the job. He, too, ex- 
pects a reasonable return—in the form of good wages. 
Mrs. Kolb has invested her money in an International 
Harvester freezer. She expects a reasonable return, 
too. She expects quality performance from a product 
reasonably priced. . . . Harvester management be- 
lieves that our business should be run not for any 
one of these (group representatives) alone, but for all 
of them together.” 


Build a Better Blood Bank 


A group of employees of the Carrier Corporation 
(Buffalo) recently donated to a local hospital a spe- 
cial refrigerator unit for the storage of blood. The 
workers designed and constructed the unit on their 
own time and the company furnished the materials. 
The area’s limited storage facilities for whole blood 
prompted the gift. 


There are now approximately one hundred regular 


contributors to the Carrier blood bank, which was 
started a little more than a year ago. While the blood 
is intended particularly for contributors and their 
families, blood has been given to others in emergency 
cases. | 

Several other Syracuse industries have been build- 


‘ing up blood banks, among them the Crouse-Hinds 


Company, Easy Washing Machine Corporation, New 
Process Gear Company and the General Electric 
Company. The refrigerator unit donated by Carrier 
employees is available for storage of the banks of all 
industrial groups. 


G 


| 


‘ 
Ce 
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most liberal plan grants 
three weeks’ paid _ sick 
leave upon completion of 
six months’ service. Table 
6 gives the annual amount 
of leave given and the 
length of service required 
for participation under 
, uniform plans. 

An unusual clause in a 
contract with the United 
Electrical Workers (CIO) 
specifies that an employee 
shall not be paid for more 
than three days’ illness at 
_a time, while the maximum 
paid sick leave for all 
employees shall not ex- 
ceed 125 employee days a 
quarter. Unused portions 
of this paid sick-leave al- 
lowance may not be car- 

' ried over to the next quar- 
ter. Two of these paid sick- 
leave provisions supple- 
ment the group insurance 
by paying employees all 
or part of their salary for 
the waiting period required 
under the group insurance 
plan. 


\ 


} 


Graduated Plans 


All the graduated bene- 
fit plans are different. It is 
therefore impossible to do 
more than generalize about 
their provisions. Tables 7 
and 8 give the minimum 
and maximum annual leave 


White Collar Contracts 


(Continued from page 146) 


as the employee’s length of service increases. Seven- 
teen of the formal plans analyzed are of the uniform 
benefit type, while twenty-five are on a graduated 
benefit basis. (See Table 5.) 

_ The amount of annual paid sick leave allowed 
under the uniform plans ranges from three days’ to 
three weeks’ pay, with most of the plans providing a 
| maximum between one week’s (seven contracts) and 
» two weeks’ pay (six contracts). There are no service 
| requirements for paid sick leave in more than half 
of the uniform plans (nine), while only three specify 
a service requirement of as much as a year. The 
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and the length of service requirements. The mini- 


mum sickness allowance ranges from less than one 


day (three plans) to four weeks (one plan) with an 


allowance of one day (seven plans) or one week 


(eight plans) appearing most frequently. The major- 


In contrast, 


ity of the graduated plans require a fairly short 
service requirement (six months or less) for the em- 
ployee to receive the minimum amount of sick leave. 


one plan requires that the employee be 


in the service of the company at least three years be- 
fore he participates. 

The maximum annual sick leave under the gradu- 
ated plans ranges from one week’s to fifty weeks’ 
pay, with a maximum of two weeks (eight plans) 
and four weeks (five plans) appearing most frequent- 
ly. The maximum is reached after five years’ service 
in the majority of plans, although in six plans the 


Table 5: Paid Sick-leave Provisions in 134 White Collar Contracts 


Informal plan 
Formal plan 


Total analyzed 


Total OEIU- |UOPWA-|} USA- Other Other 
Type of Paid Sick-leave AFL | CIO clo CIO, |) APES | Sled: 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Bor Sear Pe Sh 3a 1b 1 Qe ate ld 
cELWMO) CANES Oe Neaia. ct Ce Pa 17 6 5 8 3 3 
Wuiformebenefits.. 05. ....20450. 9 1 1 3 Q 1 
Graduated benefits............... 8 5 4 5 1 4 
Agree to continue present sick-leave 
OLEH Senn ee ese d. . 5 5e 1 1 cee. ee 
Have no paid sick-leave clause....... 25 3 16 11 4 13 
SEAGER APIES oa sie eoel ae aiee 50 15 93 22 ug 17 
Per cent of contracts with no paid 
sick-leave clauses................ 50.0%| 20.0%] 69.7%] 50.0%] 57.1%] 76.5% 


: aIn one company, group health and accident imsurance in 
orce. 


b¥For salaried employees. 

cIn one company, if employee is not covered by group insur- 
ance or workmen’s compensation, the company will pay on an 
individual basis at the exclusive discretion of the company even 
though subject to grievance procedure. 


Table 6: Annual Paid Sick-leave 


dDuring first two years’ service, usually allow one day for 
each month of service, excluding the first three months; amount 
proportionately more for longer service. 


eOne clause states that questions are not subject to grievance 
or arbitration; another states that unusually long leaves hereto- 
fore granted are not considered part. of present policy. 


Allowances in 17 Contracts with 


Uniform Plans 


Number of Contracts 


aThree days at a time; 125 employee-days maximum allow- 
ance for all employees each quarter; no carry-over from quarter 
to quarter. 

bThree days at half pay, supplement to group health and 
accident benefits, } 

cSupplements group health and accident benefits. 

dUnused sick leaves paid to employees at end of contract year. 

_ePayment for illness lasting over one week is handled on an 
individual basis. 


Amount of Annual Paid Sick-leave and Total | OEIU- |UOPWA-| USA- Other Other Trade 
Service Requirements AFL cio CIO (0) (8) AFL 
SOS OCS DAVee nent ate comedic ocle tse sun oes 3 3 1 Rs es 1 1 
No service requirement.................. 1 Ave la 
GORAAY Si eSEIVICE 2 oak paeiaie cng ony oie aie 1 1b ee, 
GUT OMUMSasSEL VAC visa sie adn gists ese woe ee eye 1 He 1 ae 
CCAP A VAR engi iN ii cllscterm dt e-siglemyietace o q 3 1 1 il 1 
No service requirement.................. 3 ] le 1d 
Giamonbhssservice ws acu-... oe 6s Pe oak wees Q 1 1 
HW eats | SERVACE Rie nied de cic a coe vee sacs sigs Q le 1 
ORV CCKS DAN Picea tal fs wih wisrese Geer fresce 6 5 1 
No service requirement.................. 5 Af lg 
TEVOAIIS SELVICE! ccs eit. oe coe scsi ohevs ahersyenes 1 1h eee 
SUWECECKSUIDOV Noreen ares: Skee neo ale ok 1 1 
Gemonthséisenvaceras eves as cee ek om ees 1 nae ell Se le Eos he 
Total with uniform plans...........:... iy 9 1 1 3 2 1 


fln one clause, sick leave is accumulated to maximum of 
four weeks. 

gTemveraty employees with less than one month’s service 
receive half day; employees with over one month’s service 
granted one day each month of service. 

hPermitted to accumulate one half of unused portion of sick 
leave to a maximum of forty hours. 


tAccumulates for three years. 
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TABLE 7: 


MINIMUM ANNUAL PAID SICK-LEAVE ALLOWANCES IN 25 CONTRACTS 


WITH GRADUATED PLANS 


Source: 


Tar ConrERENCE Boarp 


Number of Contracts 


ount of Minimum Annual Paid Sick-leave OEIU- |UOPWA-| USA- Other 
ie te Waacekgiee Mereineants Total | APL} CIO. | ‘ClQ;7)7/ eNO Bigeye 
Less:than’day sepay jcc ss ene ete 3 2 
Noiservice requirements enc cem sais 1 la ste , 
J month’siservic€varc citer cans here tee Q 1 Ane Hie ae aOne hour paid sick leave is granted for 
TaAdavis ay. be ik tle EL ed eee 7 2 1 2 1 each 26 hours’ service; payable as earned; 
er : at the end of the year, employee shall 
1 month S$ SEFVICE... 00.666 seen eee eee 4 2 1 5 as 1 reosivé the Balance of eatned Makiaeener 
: melas SEFVICE, 66 eee ee eee ese eee : sit zeke 3 aa tiene lost hecauserofalinesdt 
TMONLUSSEVICEL inc ws dee ieee Setestieu e eaeeee Q Ba ee he , 
’ ’ bAn employee whose illness exceeds the 
@ days’ through 3 days’ pay............... Q : 1 ih 1 Rae Stewda tor aie pay duriag the drat 
Pra ontls {Sr VvACe ey, oe onary eee hake 1 nor 1b ‘ee year of employment may apply for a refund 
Gimonthsy service’ sc arn. Ssiis cava oe ee as 1 AOE Sot 1 of time lost at the end of the year if any 
5 workdays’ or 1 week’s pay.............. 8 3 2 1 2 leave has accrued. 
No service requirement................... 2 1 1 oe éSeven workdays of sickicave miloweds 
Gimouths sservice.; cases «he sano mas 4 1 le 1 ld ' ; 
. i dEmployee receives difference between 
pac ge SE Seton Uo es see Nee 2 ie z full pay and health and accident insurance 
10 workdays’ through 12 workdays’ pay... . 4 AS 1 1 1 for six daya; company else, ania 
INOjservice requirement... 00ers oe 1 OE 1 : ed excused absence. 
1 year S$ SETVICE... 02. . eee e eee ee Q met ice 1 eBenefits payable only it work alkeaniae 
3 years’ service.......-... Pdenencanbans 1 $27 1 ; sthouticomitaleraploeeel 
4 weeks’ pay, 6 months’ service............. 1 1 
Total contracts. with graduated plans. .. . 25 8 5 4 5 


maximum is not reached until the individual has been 
employed ten years, and in one plan the maximum 
is reached after fifteen years’ service. (See Table 8 
on page 185.) 

One plan contains unusual provisions, in that the 
individual is entitled to paid sick leave to the maxi- 
mum of two weeks’ pay for each year of service prior 
to the date of the agreement and four weeks’ pay for 
each year of service subsequently, but the maximum 
paid sick leave which the member may receive during 
his entire employment is fifty weeks’ pay. 

Ten of the forty-two clauses permit employees to 
accumulate paid sick leave from year to year, up to 
a specified maximum. One provides that the employee 
shall be paid for the unused portion of the sickness 
allowance at the end of the year. Two clauses grant 
unused sick leave as severance pay. In one of these 
cases the cause for the termination of employment 
must be owing to physical disability. Specific details 
of these provisions are given in the footnotes of tables 
6, 7 and 8. 


Waiting Period 

Most of the clauses provide for the payment of 
sick leave from the first day of illness. In five of the 
forty-two plans, there is a waiting period which ranges 
from one day (two plans) to three days. In the latter 
instance, the waiting period applies only to the short- 
er-service employees. 


SUPPLEMENTS TO COMPENSATION 


Occupational accidents are exempt from the pay- 
ment of benefits in the majority of paid sick-leave 
plans, but in eight, or 6%, of the forty-two plans, the 
employee suffering from an occupational accident re- 


ceives additional benefits under the sick leave as 


follows: 
Number 
Policy of Clauses 
Full pay: for entire periods... «oc. -cdcs a3 2 ee 2a 
Differences between full pay and workmen’s compensa- 
tion; 1 week per year of service to maximum of 26 
weeks; beyond 26 weeks’ disability, 70% of pay ($50 
maximum) less workmen’s compensation for 26 weeks.. 1 
Paid for waiting period. \.) J). Js Sau sea eee Q 


Paid difference, 15 work days (6 mos. to 1 yr.’s service); 
30 work days (1 yr. to 2 yrs.’ service); 60 work days 


(over @* yrs?’ *service)oiio5..0c he deems anv oe 1 
Discretionary soit ohwe ss oe died eke oe Q 
Total oc fecties of «0 Sate eR 8 


aln one company, paid for medical and hospital bills in addition. 


PERSONAL LEAVES 


Twenty-one out of the 134 white collar contracts 
provide for payment of employees for specified excused 
absences (see Table 9 on page 186). Payment for 
time lost because of illness or death in the family is 
given in seventeen contracts as follows: 


No. of 
Policy Contracts 
40 hours maximum at one time for sickness or death in 
immediate family. Additional 3 days allowed for death 
in family if maximum is exhausted................- 1 
Death in family, 3 days full time, other relatives 1 day. 
Not more than two periods each year. Sickness in fam- 


ily, 4 days may be deducted from paid sick leave... ... Q 
Death in family, 5 days, death of relative, 2 days after 

6 months’/servicewiyr oo  ias alesere ain nee ee 1 
Death in family, 3 days, death of relative or associates, 

1 day, after six months’ service.................--- 1 
Death in family, or personal leave, 1 week.............- 1 
Death in family. 3 days’... 228 snes ee ee eee 3 
Death in family, 5 days per year after 1 year’s service... 2 
Such absences deducted from sick leave...............- 3 
Reasonable ‘time) off iii.c.- <7. arc cieta coe lp cine Stor eur ee 2 
Continue. past practices/o..24%/42iup elie as. cheek cee 1 

Total.......,.c Reet ces One a ences ae 17 


April, 1949 |) 
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Seven contracts permit the employee to take off 
a specified amount of time during the year for excused 
personal absences: 


Number of Clauses 
Q 


PCC LMR Ten Tete Rie ei « ssebleoreys: Pile pritelsveyese pa-sue 2 
2 days, for 6 mos. to 2 years’ service; 3 days, for 2 years to 

5 years’ service; 4 days, for 5 to 10 years’ service; 5 days, 

ROTM OUVCRES MA ENGIOVEP A islais sc sheds 6 5i6 a0 onthe eee 
Deducted from paid sick leave..................00005- 
Given for compelling personal reasons.................. 
Two contracts provide that the employee shall be 
| given one week’s full pay to get married, after one 
| year’s service. The same contracts also specify that the 
employee shall also be given one day upon the birth 
of his child. Another contract provides that the em- 
ployee shall be granted a “reasonable” amount of time 
off for both of these events. 


1 
1 


SEVERANCE PAY 

In all, forty-one out of 134 contracts, or 30%, con- 
tain a formal severance pay clause; thirteen, or 9.7% 
provide that the employees shall either receive a 
notice of dismissal, or be given pay in lieu of notice 
(see Table 10). 

Two severance pay clauses negotiated with the 
OEIU (AFL) provide for a uniform benefit of two 
weeks’ pay. In the remaining thirty-nine formal sev- 
erance pay provisions, the benefits are graduated on 
the basis of length of service. The minimum allow- 


TABLE 8: 


ance under the graduated plans is set most commonly 
at one week’s pay (nineteen plans). Nine provide a 
minimum of two weeks’ pay. Ten, all within the 
United Steelworkers, grant a minimum of four weeks’ 
pay, but only after three years’ service. The mini- 
mum length of service is usually much less than under 
these ten plans. 

Tables 11 and 12 give the minimum and maximum 
allowances under the graduated plans, and the service 
requirements. The maximum dismissal compensation 
possible under the graduated plans ranged from two 
weeks’ pay after six months’ service to two weeks’ 
pay for each year of service. 

A common formula for computing severance pay 
under plans voluntarily adopted by employers is to 
give one week’s pay for each year of service. Three 
of the union-negotiated plans follow this formula. 
Some plans use this same basic principle, but with 
variations. For example, in one UOPWA (CIO) con- 
tract, the schedule is as follows: 


Length of Service Severance Pay 


Gimosssiless than I yean. 0.6 02.2 sore cantons 1 week’s pay 
Hiv ear less ihaanie?, OATS: ji.\207 «bcos, erates sae 2 weeks’ pay 
Bey cars lessithanis yearsics cc.cs. beara We 3 weeks’ pay 
Ssyears less than) S years. .tk st. o..04..04 0 4 weeks’ pay 
By CATS ICES EUAN, G.VEAIS scieich.n. sae saa Age yeu 5 weeks’ pay 
Giyears less than:8 years... ...3.. si. 6 cee eas 6 weeks’ pay 
Sayears less than LO: yearsi... 23. .oscee.-cle nao 8 weeks’ pay 
10 years less than 13 years... ... 2.02.02 .2005+ 10 weeks’ pay 
13 years less thanl5 years. .....655.....50... 12 weeks’ pay 
eiyears and Overseer t mee te ee dete ter 15 weeks’ pay 


MAXIMUM ANNUAL PAID SICK-LEAVE ALLOWANCES IN 25 CONTRACTS 


WITH GRADUATED PLANS 


Number of Contracts 


Amount of Maximum Annual Paid Sick-leave 


and Service Requirements CIO 


USA- Other Other fade 


OEIU- |UOPWA- 
AFL cIo cio AFL 


Footnotes 


MIBWECKIS DAU Ur emni oe hee acys Gis swore cece s 
ROP Car SISELVICE fi. hi hele ula ccs sls ss hel 
POLIS IV EBES ISCLVICE oitcee tiey< i=. e 1 high oes 
POrgo VEAUSMSERVICE Usa isais-eeaa ns Dea 6 62 

IRWECKSC AD LIY APM Nele motshey sins vos evtich fhe ecko enal Sevan 
RONEN CABISISELVACE nea yaa lies osha 2 ko» 
BOCES IV CATSIISETVACE reas 05 aio win eile 3 tee 
for 10 years’ service. . Dh eet? ie ten 

BUEWEEKS DAY errs one ci sacles cee ace eas 
Por) year's SeNVICes, «cree et: 
for 2 years’ service..................++--- 
Por 4vyears eServices vs sc. tie sees. ee ea 
for 5 years’ service....... a8 gen SCENE 

30 workdays’ or 6 weeks’ pay. Bok nab RSS. cil 
for 3 years’ service. . a tage tras a 
for 10 years’ service. . d aa 

40 workdays’ pay, for 10 years’ service. .... 

3 months’ pay, for 15 years’ service. 

15 workdays’ full pay plus 10 weeks’ ie Pay, 
for 10 years’ service. 

One clause, 2. weeks’ pay - for each year of serv- 
ice prior to date of agreement, plus 4 weeks’ 
pay each year of service after date of agree- 
ment; maximum, 50 weeks’ pay for entire 
period of employment. . 1 

One clause, 1 day paid sick leave each month 
of service. If employee receives other bene- 
fit from company, such as hospital care, sick] — 
pay reduced accordingly. If head of family, 
given a minimum of half pay or $15 week. . 1 1 


ot et et DO 


Ky 
pt EH OOM WE oOe HOP] F 


— 


— 


1 1 re g 
la oe a 1b aAdditional leave may be granted at 
Pe 1 ve tk company’s discretion. 


te bMay be accumulated to 30 days; unused 
allowance applied first. In meritorious 
cases additional allowance 1 is granted using 
ascale asa guide. The maximum suggested 
is thirty ‘days for twenty-five years’ 
“i ik +) service. 
Wen cAfter five years’ service, employee may 
accumulate sick leave from previous year. 
dTwo weeks’ sick leave for each dis- 
Bie BS ae ability; employee must work at least thir- 
1 Si Save teen weeks between each disability. 
eAdditional leave may be granted at 
“ibs iad ey company’s discretion; leave may be 
vee sis accumula: 


en tee po fSick leave is granted only if employee’s 
Vj Ses ae work is kept up without cost to employer. 


gin_ addition, employee accumulates 


4 5 1 j i : : i 5 ; : paid sick-leave allowance during preceding 


five years; unused sick leave is granted a3 
severance pay. 


hIn addition, employee accumulates 
leave for precedin; tee years. Current 
leave is exhausted before cumulative leave 
is applied. If employee leaves because of 
permanent disability, unused sick leave is 
granted as severance pay. 


iUnused leave may be accumulated ten 
days each year to a maximum of ninety 
days. 

jEmployee receives difference between 
full pay and health and accident insurance 
payments. Longer illnesses referred to 
executive committee. In addition, five 


|} J ns }___ |__| days of excused absence are allowed. 


Total contracts with graduated plans....| 25 8 5 
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In this instance, if the employee is discharged for ers (CIO) are alike. They provide the following | 


cause, he receives one week’s notice or one week’s pay benefits: 
if he has a service record of at least six months, and Tangth of Servic Govetanee TPAy 
two weeks’ notice or pay if one year’s service. 3 years less than 5 years....7............--+- 4 weeks’ pay 
With a few exceptions, all the dismissal pay provi- 5 years less than 7 years..................... 6 weeks’ pay 
; : c x 7 years lessithan*UO' years: 02-05 J-5) eee 7 weeks’ pay 
sions are different. A few schedules which are used 10 years/and dvétec.u.).. hous ele. eae 8 weeks’ pay 


by more than one company follow: || 
In one contract, the amount of severance pay | 


Shee tain Pepa: Mech given is greater if the employee is discharged be- 
Gim0s. lessithaml-yearn cn sec ac recae arene elecs= os 1 week’s pay 2 3 é 
1 year less than 5 years.........s:ssssseeveee 2, weeks’ pay cause of retrenchment or reorganization. For ordi- 
5 or nae pees CAMs oodpacc sus onas I.Je coe 3 weeks’ pay nary discharge without cause the employee receives | 
Ue vee) , one week’s pay for each year of service. For dis- © 
Gimos:lessthanl years ....jomstyate.n ts wee sce ers 1 week’s pay Sec ; 
dbyear lessithan\S years:.... seth oe eee 2 weeks’ pay charges, caused by retrenchment or reorganization, | 
3 bar and ee POOL ols ocs OGIO HIE optic tte 3 weeks’ pay he receives double the above amount, to a maximum | 
ei a) of twenty-six weeks’ pay. 
Ten plans negotiated with the United Steelwork- Six of the graduated plans apparently have not 


TABLE 9: TYPES OF PERSONAL LEAVE GRANTED WITH PAY IN 134 WHITE COLLAR CONTRACTS 


Source: Tur ConrERENCE BoarpD 
Number of Contracts 


Causes for Which Personal Leave Given Total are at Ind. t 
Giant “personal leave with pays: aise aes oo ee ae een es fr 6 ok ae oe ek 6 | 
Deathtinistannily enki ec ane oor cone eae RO ie tee ee ee oy era 17 5a 
Tries afl ys eee Gee Stee ee ee ee tee ee re ee oi coc se 4 py 
Absence! for personal reasons... 5< ghee sees ue te eet Cette ik cea ee i, ass 
Marriage okiemployee:2..5 24% vi Sint ten ae ee cere 3 1 
Birthsoehild. <3 sack occasion bate tee oo tebe on ee ee en eters eee ee g 1 
Doinotsgrant personal leave with payee. eon eee Ae eee eee 113 ll 
aIn one clause this leave is deducted from paid sick-leave allowance. 
bIn both clauses this leave is deducted from paid sick-leave allowance. 
TABLE 10: SEVERANCE PAY PROVISIONS IN 134 WHITE COLLAR CONTRACTS 
Source: THE ConrerENcE Boarp 
Total OEIU- |UOPWA-| USA- Other Other 
Policy AFL (o} (0) CIO CIO AFL Ind. 
No. % No No No. No No No 
Haye severance pay provisionss asta ae at ah aces aera Foe 41 30.6 14 11 10 5 1 
Give noticeoripay, im liguiotenoticens 122 a0.0e 6. uae ieee ae ee 13 9.7 6 tee 1 3 1 2 
Have-no'severance pay provisionss. «. J.f.4 4.5 «be ected cbs oe oe cs cbc 80 59.7 30 4 12 14 6 14 
eotalranally zediey. aehetn eter acs ye 20 0 Nets San ema, Sok AUT A 134 | 100.0 |_ 50 15 23.8) eee 
Percentage of contracts with no severance pay provisions................. 60.0%| 26.7%] 52.2%| 63.6%| 85.7%] 82.4% 


TABLE 11: MINIMUM SEVERANCE PAY ALLOWANCES IN 39 CONTRACTS WITH GRADUATED PLANS 


Source: Tut ConrerENcE Boarp 
Number of Contracts 


USA- Other 


Minimum Severance Pay and Service Requirements Total ie CIO CIO Ind. 
Trweek'a pay. th Oibee muer Getel tet aS) ei 2 don eRe es ee 19 1 u 
INGO service, requirementinn. ano tee oot en ce Me et ort ane ee ee 1 a anh 
lL rmiont his services) <0: Onis aia Ne Ne See SR ee RT els 5 ee 3 1 vee 
2 MONTHS; wIeRVACE: ma cods weei eta shine. secon a a ca atid hems ayant ittest ay ye ne 1 1 ree 
Asmonths VaerVvice.: vtee he erat che 3c leet Neca ae ee ae Se eee 1 a, fe 
Guimion this Servicer Aura, Cee Ancor ih Ries yee arena MULE A eR tS CP 8 4a ve 
eV EATS SE SCE V ICC 3a ry truss thins tSio PARE NCresnes eT ee SOURIS LTR E os ae Members 5 3 1 
REWECKS CAVE Be A Paths ihe a AP CNM cu GRRE SE ee ee ee 9 3 tee 
Not service! requirement: aera a). ac a ee ee eigen  ee  ee 1 sae MB 
Gpmonthis! Service aencrce yaa ate shay: odes a cocte othe eS Re a ot a 4 1 see 
Up Vean’s Senvice ne nyt rect aves. Se ORE Pee ty. ie Ln ee 4 2 tee 
S weeks’ pay,: lyear’s:service: nee on eet ere ena ee eee 1 AR sieve 
4cweeks’ spay,8S, ears; servicesd=s).c):..car ena eee ee ER cee 10 “: 
Totalswith graduated plans: toch cose ee ee ee 39 12 1 


aln one clause, in event of the employee’s death, severance pay is given to beneficiary. 
bIf pension is accepted, company is not obligated to give severance pay. 
eDischarged employees receive one week’s pay for each year of service. 
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limited the maximum pay- 


ment. For example, a con- 
tract negotiated with the 
Newspaper Guild of New 
York provides for payment 
of two weeks’ pay for one 
year’s service plus one 
week’s pay for each addi- 
tional six months’ service. 

It will be noted from 
the footnotes on Table 12 
that some companies may 
give more generous treat- 
ment to longer-service em- 
ployees than is indicated 
in the schedule of benefits. 


When Paid 
Approximately three 


‘fourths of the severance 


pay clauses provide for 
severance pay in the event 
of reduction in force. Some 
of the contracts are not 
clear as to whether sever- 
ance pay shall be given for 
discharge for cause. Ten 
plans, however, specify 


Table 12: Maximum Severance Pay Allowances in 39 Contracts with 
Graduated Plans 


Source: 


Tuer ConrerENcE Boarp 


Maximum Severance Pay and Service Requirements 


weeks’ pay, for 6 months’ service........ 
WEEKS AV SVM Crr item eT cna: Shite ch 
HOTAS? VERTSWSERVICE: 5 dh scoa acces sk. mew 
HOT ROM CATS pI SCLVICE 2 rete 8a viva aR SS 
ROEPOMVCAES! SCTVICOS yer se tte neal des hws 
4 weeks’ pay, for 1 year’s service.......... 
6 weeks’ pay for 5 years’ service........... 
8 weeks’ pay, for 10 years’ service......... 1 
12 weeks’ pay, for 11 years’ service........ 
3 months’ pay, for 15 years’ service........ 
15 weeks’ pay, for 15 years’ service........ 
DOWEEKSEEDA YM ai oie tiene oo ietesisuagscthtve wkboae 

for 21 years’ 

for 25 years’ BAe criczoe 
26 eck ipky 5 cota Sad ORO Ee ore anee 

HOTA? By EATS SEUVACE aac, cuieis's fos e ae os 

POPU CATSESSCRVACE! erator ere weno ea ocs 

LOPNYD RYCATS SETVICE: ee Lie. sca hehe alee 
28 weeks’ pay for 14 years’ service......... 
ING iaehedive tase hap cae bees B Spe Reps ae ae eae 


Total with graduated plans............. 


09 29 


aCompany will give consideration to employees with longer 


service. 

bIf employee dies beneficiary receives severance pay. 

cOver five years’ service, additional pay may be given on an 
individual! basis. 

dOver twenty years’ service additional pay may be granted 
at company’s discretion. If employee lets his contributions to 
the pension plan remain there, then company contributions to 
the pension plan will be deducted from severance pay allowance. 

eDismissal except for gross misconduct, one week’s pay for 
each year of continuous service. Discharge for unsatisfactory 
work: clerical, two weeks’ notice; others, one month’s notice or 
pay in lieu of notice. 

‘One week’s pay for each year of service. 

gin one clause, three Wes for five years’ service plus one 


Total 


Dew HE PH KOPP HOW RW r Ie 
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week’s pay for each additional five-year period. Company is 
not obligated to give severance pay if pension is accepted. In 
another clause, one week’s pay for one year’s service plus one 
week’s pay for each additional five-year period of service. 

hin one clause, one week’s pay for first year plus one week's 
pay each additional six months’ service; in another clause, one 
week’s pay each six months’ service, maximum $5,000. Employ- 
ees with five years’ service receive an additional week. Employ- 
ees with ten years’ service receive an additional two weeks’ 
pay. If employee dies, beneficiary receives severance pay less 
$1,000 life insurance. 4 ¢ 

7Employees with one year’s service shall receive at least one 
week’s pay. Clause does not specify maximum severance pay 
allowance. 


that severance for cause 

disqualifies the employee for extra compensation. 
Other causes which disqualify employees for these 
payments are: voluntary resignation (nine plans), 
dishonesty or gross misconduct (seven plans). Other 
causes for disqualification listed by a few contracts 
are strikes, causes beyond the control of the employer, 
and failure to maintain good standing in the union. 
In one company the employee who becomes physi- 
cally unable to carry on his work is eligible for sever- 
ance pay, but in five companies discharge for physi- 
cal incapacity disqualifies the employee for these 
benefits. ans. ; 


PENSIONS 


Only one of the eight pension clauses contained in 
the 134 contracts gives actual details of the plan. The 
remainder provides that the effective plan shall be 
continued and that no changes shall be made with- 
out consulting with the union. Seven contracts specify 
that the pension plan is not within the scope of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The one plan for which details are given provides 
for a retirement benefit of 34 of 1% of compensation 
for each year of service plus severance pay. Optional 
retirement is permitted to employees: between the 
ages of fifty and sixty, upon completion of twenty 
years’ service. In this event, the employee is eligible 


for a pension of half the amount he would have re- 
ceived at normal retirement age. 


F. Beatrice BROWER 
ArAX SIMSARIAN 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


Work’s Out—School’s In 


A record number of employees have signed up for 
the after-hours educational program of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company (Illinois), which is now in 
session. Thirty-two courses, including seven new 
ones, are being offered. Among the new courses are 
home repairs, the ABC's of electricity, engineering 
sketching, and statistics for management. A booklet, 
describing each course, has been prepared for the 
employees. 


Bigger Cars for Better Salesmen 


Johnson & Johnson, manufacturers of surgical dress- 
ings and drug specialties, recently came up with a 
new type of nonfinancial incentive for its salesmen. 
The company formerly supplied all of its sales force 
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with automobiles in the Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth 
class. Now the company rewards a select group of its 
outstanding salesmen with Pontiacs. Awards are rec- 
ommended by division managers who base their selec- 
tion on superior sales performance and seniority. In 
some cases, driving conditions in certain territories 
are an added factor. 

Salesmen are permitted to use company cars for 
their personal use, repaying the company a nominal 
amount on a cost-per-mile basis. 


“Training Et Cetera’’ 


An illustrated article, written in a light vein, in the 
current issue of the house organ of the International 
Harvester Company (East Moline Works) lists the 
varied activities of the training department. The 
article is entitled “Training Et Cetera” and some of 
the et cetera described are guiding dealers, farmers, 
and students through the plant; recording a radio 
program; showing a movie; conducting research; and 
keeping records on apprentices. Also, the traininy 
department does training. 


Tractors on Tie Clasps 


Novelties with designs embodying reproductions 
of company manufactures are proving popular with 
employees of the Caterpillar Tractor Company. A 
tractor with bulldozer appears in miniature on two 
types of necktie clasps which may be purchased at 
cost at candy stands during shift changes and lunch 
periods. Kleenex dispensers, adaptable both for auto- 
mobile and household use, are another novelty avail- 
able at cost. 

Last Christmas season, employees bought 5,000 
jigsaw puzzles bearing colored pictures of Caterpillar 
equipment at work. A new group of three puzzles was 
manufactured for sale to employees this spring. 


Employees and Salary 
(Continued from page 152) 


without job evaluation. The “lowest” company had 
job evaluation. : 

“It’s just another one of management’s tricks to 
keep employees down.” This was the most critical, 
and perhaps the least discerning, of the employee 
remarks. It was made infrequently. 


COMMENTARY ON FINDINGS 


Those who make attitude surveys expect many 
critical remarks will be offered, and generally they are 
not disappointed. Employees usually are urged to say 


exactly what they think and, in fact, often are invited 
to list all their gripes so that management may know 
where corrective action is indicated. If an employee 
should be unable to think of any gripes to pass on, 
he probably will write nothing on his questionnaire. 
Few take the trouble to note that everything is all 
right on the job. 

In the present survey no attempt was made to in- 
fluence the comments one way or another. The fol- 
lowing note appeared at the top of the last page of 
the questionnaire: 


“Has anything important been left out? If there is © 


anything you would like to add to the answers you have 
given already, please use the space below. Comments, 
complaints, or compliments will be welcomed.” 


Sixty-five per cent-of the employees wrote com- 
ments. Some of the comments were short, touching 
on only one subject. Others were lengthy and cov- 
ered many topics in detail. A large majority of the 
comments were salary comments and a heavy prepon- 
derance of these were critical. The number of com- 
ments mentioning the benefits to employees of job 
evaluation was quite small. One of the principal find- 
ings of the study, in fact, was the lack of understand- 
ing and the lack of enthusiasm for systematic plans of 
salary administration. The ready acceptance accorded 
these plans by management during recent years is 
not shared by employees. 

It follows that a good salary administration plan 
based on accurate job descriptions, fair job gradings, 
and regular merit ratings is not enough. A good plan 
does not sell itself. It is not enough for management 
to say the plan is good. Its values must be demon- 
strated in words which employees will understand and 
accept. Will the new plan eliminate salary inequities? 
How will it do this? Will jobs be rated accurately? 
How? Will the individual employee be in on the 
process from start to finish? Will the plan clarify 
and define his job duties so that he will know better 
than before just where he stands and what the future 
holds? Will he and his fellow employees feel more job 
security as a result? Will this make for greater effi- 
ciency throughout the company? In general, how 


will the individual be better off under the new plan 


than he was under the old one? 

If such questions as these can be answered satis- 
factorily in terms which make sense to employees, 
there is no reason why job evaluation cannot gain the 
same acceptance down the line as it has gained al- 
ready up the line. It is a tool that has not been 


fully utilized because it has not been fully understood ~ 


by all persons involved. It is to management’s advan- 
tage, as well as to the advantage of each employee, 
that it ‘be fully utilized. 


STEPHEN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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In the Record 


Wages and Prices 


For many months now, The Management Record has 
carried a listing of wage increases as announced in the press 
and by the companies concerned. With this issue, a de- 
parture is made to include wage decreases. This is a reflec- 
tion of the times, indicating that the period has passed 
when “wage adjustment” always meant an adjustment 
upward. This seeming turn is discussed on pages 205 and 
214, along with the matter of fringe benefits. As to con- 
sumers’ prices, data for the latest month available indicate 
a slight—but very slight—break in the downward course. 


Televising the Company Report 


Methods of getting ideas across are so many today as to 
make the choice at times somewhat perplexing. For example, 
the facts and statements in the annual report are to be 
presented to the employees. How shall it be done? Of 
course, it will probably in any case be printed. But with 
charts, graphs, cartoon strips or quite unadorned? Some 
companies also put the salient facts-on phonograph records. 
The use of motion pictures has become quite common. 
And a company in California recently televised its re- 
port. The many methods that can supplement the printed 
word are discussed in the article beginning on page 207. 


When Women Work 


Women who worked in factories gained one thing out 
of the war: their earnings rose faster than those of their 
male companions. But it still tended to be a man’s world 
as far as actual take-home was concerned. ‘While the dif- 
ferences between rates for men and women were narrowing, 
they usually fell short of actual equality. Besides frequently 
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enjoying higher rates, men did more overtime work, thus 
getting more premium pay. Today, more union contracts 
are including equal-pay clauses, although the patterns among 
the industries vary considerably. A comparison of in- 
dustry employment of women is included in the analysis of 
“Men’s and Women’s Wages, 1920-1948,” which starts on 
page 196. 


Reduction vs. Expansion Difficulties 


“What is the company’s attitude toward layoffs as com- 
pared with reduction of scheduled hours? 

“What criteria are to be used in deciding who shall lose 
his job?” 

“When cutbacks become necessary, to what prescribed 
course of action must the decisions conform? 

These are among the questions Board Associates have 
been asked to answer in terms of employment stabilization, 
layoffs vs. work sharing, and the problem of severance 
pay for temporary layoffs. The whys, whens and wheres 
of layoffs are discussed in this month’s survey of personnel 
problems beginning on page 190. 


Ever Hear of an Agency Shop? 


Once upon a time there was the union shop, and the closed 
shop, and the preferential shop, and the open shop. Now 
comes another one: the agency shop. Under this plan, a 
man working in a shop which is under union contract does 
not have to join the union unless he wants to but if he 
doesn’t he has to pay the equivalent of the regular dues as 
an agency fee for services rendered by the union as his 
bargaining representative. This interesting concept is ex- 
plained in the article beginning on page 198. 
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Layoffs—Why, When, Where? 


The Question 


Companies confronted with reduced business are 
eager to know the thinking and practices in other 
companies where operations have already been cur- 
tailed or in which business may decline in the future. 
Will you, therefore, please write as fully as you wish 
about your company’s experience and policies under 
these circumstances, referring particularly to the 
following: 


1. Layoffs and discharges vs. work sharing, including: 
a. Which should come first (if you think both should 
be used)? 

b. How much should hours of work be curtailed before 
layoffs occur, or 

c. If layoffs come first, at what point should the work 
week be curtailed? 

2. What factors should be considered in selecting em- 
ployees for layoff? 

8. What is your policy with regard to severance pay for 
temporary layoffs and discharges without cause? 

4. Do these policies apply to hourly paid and salaried 
employees alike? To employees covered by the union 
contract and those not in the collective bargaining 
unit? 


HE OGRE of socialism, or some other equally 

insidious “ism,” is feared most when masses of 
workers are threatened with the loss of all or part of 
their livelihood. This truism has become more ominous 
with each dip in business activity. Many of the co- 
operators allude to it. One of them is the president 
of a New Jersey manufacturing company. He identi- 
fies the importance of management’s responsibilities 
in the current period when he says: “We are con- 
vinced that management’s careful analysis of the 
problems presented in these cutbacks will be of major 
importance to our entire economy during the next 
several years. There are many questions of prin- 
ciple and sound management which industrial lead- 
ers must deal with effectively to avoid serious damage 
to our enterprise system.” Two of his implications 
—the need for sound policy and genuine effort to 
stabilize employment—are especially worth noting. 


WHAT IS THE POLICY? 


In few management decisions does the need for 
carefully conceived written policy become more dra- 
matically apparent than the decisions that determine 


who shall be deprived of his job. When cutbacks 
become necessary, to what prescribed course of action 
must the decisions conform? What is the company’s 
attitude toward layoffs as compared with reduction 
of scheduled hours? What criteria are to be used in 
deciding who shall lose his job? 

Only after answers to these and related questions 
have been formulated in the light of all relevant cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the company and its com- 
munity can the company and its employees have 
reasonable assurance that cutback decisions will be 
neither shifting nor whimsical. Only then can a 
start be made toward replacing expediency and op- 
portunism with action that withstands critical 
scrutiny. 


EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


Another hope undoubtedly implied by the execu- 
tive quoted above is that a rapidly increasing number 
of companies will be able to answer the following 
question satisfactorily: “Have we done everything 
in our power to provide steady employment?” 

Few of the cooperators refer to any concerted ef- 
forts along these lines. And according to the latest 
data! collected by THe Conrerence Boarp, that is 
an accurate reflection of the situation throughout the 
United States. Yet companies that have led the way 
in reducing the peaks and valleys of employment 
eagerly testify to the many benefits derived. They 
also give abundant testimony to the fact that irregu- 
lar employment can be reduced regardless of the ap- 
parent hopelessness of the task. It may be appropriate, 
therefore, to review briefly at the outset the stabil- 
izing methods which Conference Board studies 
throughout the years have shown to be most effective. 


Consistent budget control— 


To prevent tendency to overman during peaks. 


Centralized employment control— 


Helps not only to achieve above but also facilitates 
transfers so that employees are not laid off in one depart- 
ment while applicants are being hired for another. 


Interdepartmental coordination— 


An aid during moderate recessions and seasonal fluc- 
tuations in eliminating accessions in order to allow normal 
separations to take care of the necessary leveling off. 
1In 1947, only 247 (or 7.1%) of 3,498 companies had employment 

stabilization programs. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 79, “Per- 


sonnel Activities in American Business.” National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 
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Forecasting— 


Discreet use and interpretation of various barometers 
to attempt to adjust production to market capacity. 


Training for Versatility— 
Emphasis on preparing workers for jobs requiring 
special skills. 


Actual use of slack periods to train workers in a 
variety of operations. 


Flying squadrons— 
Highly paid workers with training in a variety of skills 


utilized as floaters to fill in where needed during peaks 
as well as recessions. 


Vacations— 


Practice of urging employees to take their regular va- 
cations during temporary recessions and slack seasons. 


Manufacturing for stock during dull periods— 


Diversification of product— 

This practice is an aid. Also withholding introduction 
of new products until regular business recedes. 
Promotional efforts to increase demand during off-seasons 
Overhaul and maintenance work during slow periods 
Price policies and advertising. 


None of these practices can be fully put into effect 
at a moment’s notice. And if orders drop sharply 
enough, cutbacks of one kind or another are inevit- 
able. The primary purpose of this survey is to explore 
what is being done during the current business re- 
cession. 


LAYOFFS vs. WORK SHARING 


Most of the cooperators believe that elimination of 
overtime work should be the first step in a cutback. 
Following that, nearly two thirds of the participants 
favor layoffs. Only 15% prefer work sharing. But 
a great many in both these groups qualify their 


UNTIL THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


“Nobody could imagine that in the next few 
generations, under laissez-faire capitalism, con- 
sumable wealth would be so prodigiously mul- 
tiplied that the luxuries of the rich in one gen- 
eration would become the necessary satisfac- 
tions of the poor in the next, and that, from 
time to time, surplus—a strange word for an 
incredible thing—would be the superficial cause 
of economic depression and unemployment. 
There had never been a surplus before. There 
had never been too much of anything. Poverty 
was thought to be permanent and irreducible.” 
Laissez Faire, by Garet Garrett. American 
Affairs, January, 1949. 
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answers in various ways. Some, therefore, might be 
classified with the remaining 20% who say that it is 
not possible to generalize in replying to this question. 

These attitudes and practices represent a distinct 
reversal of those revealed in a similar survey in 1930. 
At that time, the slogan of share the work took hold 
and Ture Conrerence Boarp found that only one 
fifth of the companies surveyed reduced the force be- 
fore interfering with the work schedule. More than 
three fourths were distributing available work before 
considering a serious reduction in the working force. 
Undoubtedly, this shift in policy is largely owing to 
the establishment of unemployment compensation. 

About a third of those who now favor layoffs as 
the first step begin their cutbacks by laying off short- 
service employees. A few include the least efficient 
workers among these first layoffs. But the meaning 
of short-service employee varies from a worker with 
“less than three months’ seniority” to one with “three 
to five years.” Both these extremes are distinctly in 
the minority; most are in the “one-year-or-less” 
category. 

Then, if there is insufficient work available for the 
employees who remain, these executives feel that an 
equitable reduction of hours in the work week should 
be made. Lower limits specifically mentioned before 
further layoffs occur are thirty and thirty-two hours 
a week. 

Of the many who say that layoffs should precede 
work sharing, several add definite qualifications to 
their replies. About 10% say that if the company 
anticipates that the cutback will be relatively short 
lived, a reduction of hours at the outset is preferable 
to layoffs. One executive holds that when 20% of 
the work force has been laid off, work sharing should 
begin. Another advocates a careful attempt to de- 
termine the “normal work force” so that the number 
on the pay roll can be reduced to that figure before 
introducing work sharing. 

When cutbacks become necessary, it is a Hobson’s 
choice as to whether the decision inclines toward lay- 
offs or work sharing. Both are as unattractive as 
they are drastic. The reasons for choosing one over 
the other are therefore purely relative at best. Those 
who lean toward layoffs mention one or more of the 
following points. 


1. Employees laid off can at least collect unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

2. Work sharing reduces the income of all employees 
and therefore makes the company and its jobs less attrac- 
tive to all. 

3. Work sharing causes resentment among longer-serv- 
ice employees who lose because of the protection given 
to short-service employees. 

4, Work sharing is “unsound from the standpoint of 
cost.” 


5. Employees who are laid off can at least devote full 
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time in attempting to find full-time employment instead 
of having all employees struggle along on curtailed income. 
6. Layoffs are automatic when orders are reduced in 
a three-shift operation in which seniority governs shift 
assignment, (Some state this in another way; i.e., that 
work sharing is not practical in a continuous operation.) 
7. Work sharing “promotes future demands for more 
pay for the shorter work week” when orders increase. 


The reasons for favoring work sharing follow: 

1. Work sharing keeps available all possible hands for 
the time when business increases. 

2. “Half a loaf is better than no bread at all.” 

8. Work sharing is less harmful to morale. If all em- 
ployees have reasonable assurance that they will have 
some income, the fear of reduced income is less disturb- 
ing than the dread of losing one’s job. 

4. A fraction of one’s original income derived from pro- 
ductive work is preferable to curtailed income from any 
form of unemployment compensation. 

5. Especially in smaller communities, work sharing 
causes less economic dislocation than widespread layoffs. 


“TT ALL DEPENDS” 

Most of those who find it difficult to give a general 
answer seem to mean that they do not believe it is 
possible to formulate a policy that will apply to all 
companies. Their replies indicate, however, that by 
carefully studying its own situation, an individual 
company should tailor-make a policy that will “fit 
the needs of the company.” It “must be put together 
with considerable sensitivity and sometimes prayer.” 

In a few cases, belief that the economic condition of 
the community must be the primary guide at any 
given time is the reason for the hesitancy to general- 
ize. An example of this is a Connecticut manufac- 
turer who says: “When jobs are plentiful, layoffs 
should come first. When jobs are not plentiful, hours 
should be reduced to forty. When jobs are very scarce, 
hours should be reduced to thirty-two.” 

A cooperator from a company with approximately 
eighty plants explains that “layoffs versus reduction 
of hours has varied among our plants and even among 
different areas of the same plant. Differences in 
treatment have been effected by the following prin- 
cipal factors: 


1. Estimated duration of the curtailment. 

2. Current status of work force as to length of service 
and ability. ; 

3. Opportunity for intraplant transfers. 

4. Community conditions, 

5. Union agreements and attitude. 

6. Extent of curtailment. 


Another coooperator also writes of the complicated 
problems of a multiplant company with diversified 
products: 

_ “We are an integrated textile company. In each plant, 

we have a grey goods division, a finishing division and 


a fabricating division. Each of these divisions present 
different kinds of problems. The impact of falling busi- 
ness is not felt in each division simultaneously. 

“Since the skills and experience of employees in one of 
these divisions are not applicable to work in the others, 
and because market conditions for the products of each 
division vary, we have to consider the problems on a 
divisional basis and not in terms of the whole plant. 
Within a division, the problems fall into two general 
classifications. First, a decline in business may affect 
only a small group within a division. One weave room, 
for example, may be hit because of the particular fabrics 
it may be running. In such cases, we generally lay off 
that weave room without adjusting work schedules in 
other weave rooms. If, however, the layoff becomes ex- 
tended, then we would move toward a reduction in work- 
ing hours of employees in other weave rooms in order to 
cushion the loss of-income of those laid off and to pro- 
tect their continuous service record. Thus, in this case, 
a layoff would come first and a work-sharing program 
would follow. 

“The second classification would be where a decline in 
business affects the whole division. In such cases, our 
procedure has been to share the work as the first step. 
On this basis, we have cut back to four days a week be- 
fore resorting to layoffs. We have not, however, fixed any 
set limits to which we will go before we move from a 
work-sharing program to layoffs or vice versa.” 


One of the participants who has devoted special 
study to the problem says: 


“Before one begins to develop a philosophy about 
layoffs versus share the work, it is necessary to take into 
account the social conditions under which a company 
finds itself. Is it in a small community where the com- 
pany is practically the whole town and where there is a 
considerable degree of social responsibility that falls upon 

- management? Or is it in a large urban center with a 
floating labor population where relief projects, etc., are 
available and where there is more or less impersonal 
relationship established? Has the industry or the com- 
pany a fluctuating cycle of operations?” 


This executive then says: 

“I have found the approach generally to be along 
these lines: The first step is to reduce the work week 
to eliminate overtime. The next step is to reduce 
the working force by laying off temporary workers. . . . 


This brings you down to what may be considered a normal © 


’ operating crew and yet not a skeleton crew. Here the 
problem becomes complicated because demand for the 
various products will determine what departments or 
what operations must be reduced. It is in this respect 
that seniority provisions which call for company-wide 
or plant-wide seniority are dangerous because of the 
fact that important skills may be lost. Consideration 
in layoffs must also be given to the order of recall. Cer- 
tain operations require setup men, furnace men, sched- 
ulers, dispatchers and truckers, etc., to prepare the depart- 
ment or plant for return to work. In one experience, I 
had to recall sweepers before anyone else. 


“The next step is to attack the problem of share the 
(Continued on page 234) 
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Highlights of White Collar Study—Part III 


What's in a White Collar Contract 


N ATTEMPTING to organize white collar work- 

ers, unions promise that a contract arrived at 
through collective bargaining will ensure better wages, 
working conditions, and greater job security. To find 
out just what white collar contracts do contain, THE 
ConFERENCE Board analyzed 134 union agreements 
covering bargaining units composed almost exclu- 
sively of office and clerical employees. 


THE SAMPLE USED 


The 134 contracts analyzed were chosen to repre- 
sent those unions most active in organizing office 
_and clerical employees. They include fifty contracts 

with the Office Employees International Union, AFL; 
fifteen contracts with the United Office and Profes- 


Chart 1: Union Security in 134 White Collar 


Contracts 
Source: Tue ConFERENCE Boarp 
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sional Workers of America, CIO; twenty-three con- 
tracts with the United Steelworkers of America, CIO; 
twenty-two contracts with other CIO production 
unions (such as the Automobile Workers, the Elec- 
trical Workers, the Textile Workers) ; seven contracts 


1This is the last of a series of three articles on highlights of 
white collar unionization. Part I, “Unions Go To White Collar 
Workers” appeared in the March Management Record. Part II, 
“Welfare Provisions ef White Collar Contracts” appeared in the 
April Management Record. 


with AFL production unions (principally the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and Federal Labor Un- 
ions), and seventeen contracts with independent 
unions (the National Federation of Salaried Unions, 
the Associated Unions of America, and other unaffil- 
iated organizations) . 

On a geographic basis, the 134 contracts used in 
the study reflect fairly accurately the areas in which 
heaviest unionization of white collar workers has tak- 
en place. Thus, the largest proportion of contracts 
(fifty-nine) are from the Middle Atlantic States with 
the North Central States next with thirty contracts. 
The Pacific Coast is represented with nineteen con- 
tracts. 

A breakdown of the sample by type of business 
shows ninety-eight contracts with industrial com- 
panies, and thirty-six with nonindustrial companies. 
About half of the industrial contracts are with metals 
and machinery manufacturing companies. The thir- 
ty-six nonindustrial contracts are fairly evenly dis- 
tributed among such concerns as banks, finance com- 
panies, insurance firms, communication companies, 
and wholesale and retail distributors. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ANALYSIS 
Here, in digest form, are some of the principal 
points of THe Conrerence Boarp’s analysis of 134 
white collar contracts. 


Union Security 
Four fifths of the white collar contracts analyzed 
contain some type of union security. Maintenance 


Chart 2: How Seniority Affects Promotion in 130 
White Collar Contracts with Seniority Provisions 
Source: Tor ConrerEnce Boarp 
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of membership is called for in more than one 
out of four contracts (28.4%); the union shop 
in one out of five. No contract called for the 
closed shop—prohibited by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Twenty-five contracts give no recognized type of se- 
curity to the union. (See Chart 1.) 


Checkoff 


White collar workers have their dues checked 
off in three out of five of the contracts ana- 
lyzed. Most frequently (37.3%) these checkoff auth- 
orizations are irrevocable for a year. A few of them 
(5.2%) call for automatic renewal if the employee 
does not revoke his authorization within a specified 
period—usually ten to twenty days after one year. 
Employees covered by one out of ten contracts can 
revoke their checkoff authorizations at any time. All 
contracts with checkoff provisions call for dues de- 
ductions. Initiation fees is the item next most fre- 
quently mentioned (26.1%). 


Seniority 


Frequency—Only four contracts of the 134 studied 
have no provision relating to seniority. Almost two 
thirds of the contracts (61.5%) specify the type of 
seniority. Most frequent (33.8%) is departmental 
seniority with plant-wide seniority occurring next most 
often (23.1%). 

Promotion—Four out of five contracts (101) make 
seniority a factor in promotions. Just how it operates 
is spelled out in all but twenty-nine of them. In most 


Chart 3: Work Week Called for in 134 White Collar 
Contracts 
Source: Tar ConrerRENceE Boarp 
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Chart 4: Wage and Salary Programs in 134 White 
Collar Contracts 
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cases (42.3%) , the senior employee is promoted if his 
ability is equal to that of competing employees. A 
lesser number of contracts (28.5%) say that if the 
senior employee can perform the job, he gets the pro- 
motion. Some contracts (18.5%) guarantee the senior 
employee a trial period at the higher rated position. 
(See Chart 2.) 

Layoff—Layoff of workers is governed by seniority 
in nine out of ten contracts. Only one out of five 
contracts state that seniority is a factor in demotion 
of employees. 

Accumulation—Circumstances under which an em- 
ployee’s seniority accumulates during nonwork periods 
are specified in three fourths of the white collar con- 
tracts. In one half of the contracts, seniority accumu- 
lates for a specified time while an employee is laid 
off. Few contracts specifically state that seniority 
will not accumulate during a layoff. 


Work Week 


Length of Week—White collar workers covered by 
three out of four contracts have a forty-hour work 
week. In all but six of these contracts, their work 
week is specified as five days of eight hours each 
(See Chart 3.) 

Under Forty Hours—In sixteen of the 134 contracts, 
white collar workers have a work week of thirty- 
three to thirty-eight and three-fourths hours. Eleven 
of these sixteen are with financial, social service, or 
publishing establishments located in or near metro- 
politan New York. (See Chart 3.) 

Overtime Pay—After an employee works forty 
hours in one week, nine out of ten contracts require 
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that he get overtime pay of time and a half. Of the 
sixteen contracts that have a shorter-than-forty-hour 
work week, five provide that the employee get over- 
time pay after forty hours of work. But the other 
eleven contracts require the employer to pay him 
overtime after the scheduled hours. Only one contract 
does not mention overtime rates. 

Week End Pay—More than three fourths of the 
134 contracts (78.4%) require a premium rate be 
paid to employees for working on the week end, sixth 
or seventh work days. Of these, Sunday is specified 
most frequently (57.5%) , and double time for Sunday 
work is the most prevalent extra pay rate. 


Wage and Salary Programs 


Workers covered by two out of three of the 
white collar contracts are paid according to a schedule 
of rate ranges. In twenty-six contracts they get pay 
increases automatically after being with the company 


Chart 5: Number of Paid Holidays in 99 White 
Collar Contracts that Grant Holiday Pay 


Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 
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certain periods of time. In twenty-one other contracts, 
pay increases are given only on a merit basis. Twenty- 
six contracts provide pay increases based on both 
length of service and merit. Under eleven contracts, 
workers in each job title are paid a single rate. Five 
other contracts set single rates for some jobs, rate 
ranges for others. One out of five contracts analyzed 
did not specify whether the workers are covered by 
a single rate or rate ranges. (See Chart 4.) 


Holidays 

More than Six—Workers covered by about three 
out of four contracts get six or more holidays with 
pay each year. Only thirty-five contracts do not call 
for pay on unworked holidays. Workers get more 
than six paid holidays in over half (55.6%) of the 
holiday-with-pay contracts. (See Chart 5.) 

Standard Six—The six standard holidays that prac- 


tically all white collar workers have off are New Year’s 
Day, Memorial Day, July 4th, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. When seven holidays are 
granted, Washington’s birthday is most frequently 
added. Next come Armistice Day and then Election 
Day. 


Vacations 


One and Two Weeks—Under all 134 white collar 
contracts, every employee eventually gets at least 
two weeks vacation. But the typical white collar 
vacation pattern is “one for six, two for one,” Em- 
ployees covered by eighty-eight contracts get a one- 
week vacation after they have worked for six months 
or less. Ninety-nine contracts grant two weeks’ va- 
cation to employees who have served one year or 
less. 

More than Two—Long-service employees, under 
half the contracts, get more than two-week vacations. 
Twenty-four contracts grant a three-week vacation 
to employees who have worked ten to nineteen years. 
Twenty-eight other contracts give three-week vaca- 
tions to employees who have completed twenty or 
more years’ service. Nine contracts grant four-week 
vacations to long-term employees. (See Chart 6.) 


Chart 6: 


Maximum Vacation Allowances in 
134 White Collar Contracts 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 
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Computing Pay—Half the contracts specify a meth- 
od of computing vacation pay. Most of them say the 
vacation pay will be the employee’s hourly rate times 
his scheduled weekly hours. Seven contracts call for 
vacation pay based on a percentage of his annual or 
monthly earnings. 


(Continued on page 233) 
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Men’s and Women’s Wages, 1920-19438 


HE double wage standard still exists, according 
to a survey of Conference Board data on men’s 
and women’s wages, although the wartime produc- 
tion program did weaken traditional barriers against 
the distaff side. Industry is giving more adequate 
recognition to the aptitudes and skills of the growing 
female labor force but a differential is still evident. 
The changes that have taken place since 1920, the 
reasons for the differential in wage structure and the 
shifts in employment of women within the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries covered, are highlighted 
in this comparative study. The data presented apply 
to production workers only and were derived from the 
pay roll statistics survey formerly compiled by Tu 
CoNnFERENCE Boarp each month. 


QUALIFYING FACTORS 


An awareness of the pressures influencing wages is 
a prerequisite to a fair comparison. A discrepancy 
in the number of hours worked is one of the impor- 
tant determinants. Since the women’s average work 
week has usually been shorter (see Chart 1), the 
amount of premium overtime payments. has been pro- 
portionately lower. For example, in 1944, men’s 
working hours averaged 46.9; women’s 41.3 a week. 
Their corresponding average hourly earnings were 


$1.164 and $.752 but their straight-time earnings were 


$1.072 and $.723, respectively. Comparing basic 
wage rates, the dispersion was reduced by over six 
cents an hour. 

Extensive training programs and apprenticeships, 
a higher degree of unionization, previously acquired 
skills, greater seniority, concentration in higher-paid 
industries and more job opportunities are additional 
factors that enhance male earning power and limit 
the assignments for women working in manufactur- 
ing plants. 


THE COURSE OF HOURLY EARNINGS 


A definite trend appears in men’s and women’s 
average hourly earnings. It must be recognized, of 
course, that they are not wage rates:as they include 
overtime and other monetary compensation such as 
shift differentials. The manufacturing aggregate for 
each group shows a generally upward movement of 
absolute earnings. On a relative scale, however, the 
returns made to female workers rose at a more rapid 
rate and, as demonstrated by Chart 3, have been 
gradually approaching the male level since the begin- 
ning of the war. In 1941, women’s average hourly 
earnings amounted to 61.5% of the male level; in 


1948 they amounted to 72.5%. There was a similar 
advance from 1931 to 1936 as well. The relative 
gain in women’s wages was brought about by a 


Chart 1: Average Actual Hours per Week, Male 
and Female Production Workers 
Source: Tae ConrerencE Boarp 
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Chart 2: Average Hourly Earnings in Twenty-five 
Manufacturing Industries, 1920-1948 
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sharp decline in men’s earnings during this depression 
period rather than by an improvement in women’s 
earnings, such as occurred during the war and postwar 
years. 

In contrast to this pattern, actual money differ- 
erences between the groups’ hourly earnings are in- 
creasing. For example, in 1920, 1939 and 1948, re- 
spectively, women production workers received 22.8 
cents, 29.0 cents and 41.3 cents less an hour than the 
men. The weekly return differed by almost $14 in — 
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1920; it dropped considerably in the depression period; 
then gradually rose to a peak of $23.44 in 1944. The 
spread in 1948 amounted to $19.12. 

Between 1920 and 1948, all male earnings, on an in- 
dividual industry basis, registered the greatest actual 
hourly gains in soft goods. News and magazine print- 
ing, book and job printing, hosiery and chemicals 
lead the list. Women’s earnings, instead, made their 
greatest strides during this period in the heavy goods 
classifications—particularly in automobiles, agricul- 
tural implements, electrical manufacturing, and foun- 
dry and machine shops. 


EMPLOYMENT COMPARISON 
Peacetime employment of women in manufactur- 
ing industries tends to retain a relatively static pro- 
portion. In July of 1922, 1939 and 1948, for example, 
the ratio of this group to the total was approximately 
19:100. But in July of 1943, 1944 and 1945, the pro- 


Chart 3: Proportion of Female to Male Average 
. Hourly Earnings 
Source: Toe ConrrrEence Boarp 
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Chart 4: Average Weekly Earnings in Twenty- 
five Manufacturing Industries, 1920-1948 
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portion of women rose to more than 26%. The ac- 
celerated entrance of women into the labor force dur- 
ing the war years was not limited to essential indus- 
tries, even though the change was particularly con- 
spicuous in these classifications. With the gradual de- 
pletion of the male labor market and the increasing 
development of female skills, extensive interindustry 
shifts were effected. Each of the twenty-five indus- 
tries surveyed by THe Conrerence Boarp reported 
a greater percentage of women on the pay rolls. 
Only in iron and steel and lumber mills, exclusively 
male staffed prior to the war, they never exceeded 
10% of the total. 

The so-called women’s industries, which are classi- 
fied as such because of the consistently high propor- 
tion of women workers, mildly intensified their pat- 
terns during the war years. About three quarters of 
the workers in hosiery mills during these years were 
women; they comprised about one half of the staff 
in boot and shoe, northern cotton, paper and paper 
products and silk factories and a third in woolen and 
book and job printing plants. By July, 1948, most 
of these industries had not changed their general em- 
ployment distribution by more than 10%. 

In the vital war industries, tradition was replaced 
by expediency. Beginning in late 1942, the volume of 
women workers spiraled to new heights but following 
V-J day, the proportions dropped to points slightly 
above their prewar levels. Automobiles, agricultural 
implements, electrical manufacturing, chemicals and 
foundry and machine shops all exemplified this trend. 


. EQUAL-PAY PROGRAMS 


While the hiring of women mushroomed in all in- 
dustries and their skills became competitive with 
those of the men in defense occupations, a growing 
consciousness of wage differentials pervaded the in- 
dustrial picture. “The rate for the job” regardless 
of sex, was the objective of government and union 


Chart 5: Proportion of Female to Male Average 
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Percentage Distribution of Female Production 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries 
on Selected Dates 
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Printing—book and job..............| 30.4 | 37.5 |- 24.5 | 23.8 
Printing—news and magazine........ 13.9 | 19.7 | 11.4 | 20.9 
Rabbersge ake a | ae a 23.7 | 34.2 | 24.1 | 19.9 
Silk and rayons.....5.. 0.3% 32.7 | 42.2 | 34.3 | 39.2 
COON 8 oe ca eh cwtcescze nip acetates cae 36.2 | 39.7 | 32.8 | 44.8 
Foundries and machine shops!........] 9.7 | 20.7] 6.5 | 5.6 
25 Manufacturing Industries......... 18.5 | 27.81 19.81 19.5 


1Includes Foundries, Machines and Machine Tools, Heavy Equipment, Hardware 
and Small Parts, and Miscellaneous Foundry and Machine Shop Products. 


Agency Shop 


N THE debate raging over Taft-Hartley Act repeal 
and enactment of a substitute labor law, something 


new has been added: the agency shop.1 The T-H Act 


places restrictions on various types of union security, 
while the administration-sponsored Thomas-Lesinski 
bill would remove all restrictions. Those seeking 
compromise have come up with the supposedly new 
formula of the agency shop. This type of union se- 
curity does not force a worker to join and stay in a 
union to secure or keep his job. Instead, it gives him 
the choice of joining or not joining. But if he elects 
not to join, he must pay to the union a sum equal to 
union dues. This sum represents a fee charged him 
by the union for acting as his agent in collective bar- 
gaining and in policing the union contract. 

Agency shop advocates says it protects dues-paying 
union members from free riders who reap all the bene- 
fits of collective bargaining but do not pay the cost. 
They also say that it overcomes employer objections 
to requiring workers to join a union to hold their jobs. 

Many union leaders, however, regard the agency 
shop as a poor compromise for both the union and 
the employer. They point out that efficient enforce- 
ment of the no-strike clause depends on a union lead- 
er’s ability to control his members. How, they ask, 
is he going to control strikes if some workers are not 

1See “Labor Press Highlights”, p. 210. 
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programs and soon became the policy of thousands of 
employers. At the beginning of the war, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board permitted employers to 
raise the level of women’s wages to those of the men 
“for work of comparable quantity or quality on the 
same or similar operations,” without applying for 
approval, as was required in the event of a regular 
wage increase. In addition to this impetus, several 
states assumed responsibility for “equal pay for equal 
work.” Montana and Michigan prohibited sex dis- 
crimination in wage payments in 1919 and 1931, re- 
spectively. Illinois, New York and Washington en- 
acted similar legislation during the war. Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Pennsyl- 
vania acted after the war. 

A number of large unions have been active in equal- 
pay programs and have.incorporated clauses to this 
effect in their contracts. There are a few contracts, 
however, that continue to provide for wage differ- 
entials, despite the increase in women’s membership 
in trade unions and a wider acceptance of the single 
standard. 

Exizaseta M,. Caseiiti 
Statistical Division 


to the Fore 


union members and, therefore, free of union disci- 
pline? Some union leaders have privately expressed 
the opinion that they could never honestly include 
a no-strike clause in an agency shop agreement. 
Union leaders also point out the inherent danger 
of the growth of rival unionism in a situation where 
a worker could merely pay money to one union, but 
belong and owe allegiance to another. Under such 
circumstances, they say, the employer might be 
caught in the middle of a bitter interunion fight. 
Conversations with old-line labor leaders and indus- 
trial relations executives reveal that practically every 
one of them know of at least one agency shop situa- _ 
tion that has existed for some years. Most of them ~ 
regard these agency shops only as expedients to 
handle special situations. An example they often cite 
is that certain religious sects do not permit their 
members to belong to any other organization. Under 
such a situation, the employer and the union sign an 
agency shop contract so that members of the religious 
sect can support the union as their collective bargain- 
ing agent but yet not actually belong to the union. 


AGENCY SHOP CLAUSES 


Shortly after passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, a 
New England employer signed a contract with this 
type of agency shop clause: 
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Clause 1—“(a). The employer recognizes the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agent for all of its em- 
ployees, except executives, superintendent, assistant su- 
perintendents, foremen, watchmen and office employees. 


“(b). The union’s security shall be that of an agency 
shop. All employees shall not be required to join or sup- 
port said union until and unless they have been in the 
employ of the company for a period of sixty days. There- 
after, all employees coming within the provisions of . . . 
shall, after the expiration of sixty days, either join the 
union, or, at their election, remain outside the union but 
contribute to its financial support by the payment of 
monthly union or membership dues. All employees 
shall not be required to join or support said union until 
and unless they have been in the employ of the company 
for a period of sixty days. The company shall have the 
right, during a trial period of sixty days, to terminate 
without interference or explanation, the services of em- 
ployees while in said temporary or probationary period. 

“(c). The union agrees that, under the provisions of the 
agency shop, a nonunion member will not be required to 
participate in the matter of dues or assessments in an 
amount greater than that assessed to members. The com- 
pany agrees that it will, upon authorization of the in- 
dividual employees, deduct from wages, initiation fees 
and union dues and remit same to union officials as mu- 
tually agreed upon. It is mutually agreed that employees 
are free to join or not to join the union. It is agreed 
that employees who join the union are not required, as 
a condition of employment, to remain members of the 
union in good standing. It is agreed that employees may 
join, withdraw or refrain from joining the union when- 
ever they so desire. It is agreed that the only cause for 
expulsion from the union which will be recognized by 
the company, as a condition of employment by a union 
member, is failure to pay regular dues and assesssments 
without resignation therefrom; and that expulsion for 
other causes will be investigated by the company; said 
company not being required to discharge employees ex- 
pelled from the union for causes other than failure to 
pay dues or assessments. 


“The company recognizes that after the sixty-day 
probationary period has been served by nonunion mem- 
bers, it is a condition of employment that they must 
contribute a monthly membership or union support pay- 
ment. Said assessment to be made by the union or 
nonunion members under the agency shop shall not ex- 
ceed the union dues applicable to union members. 


“The union pledges no coercion, interferences or in- 
timidations of nonmember employees.” 


An example of a long-established agency shop clause 
appears in an agricultural products manufacturer’s 
contract with a group of AFL unions. 


Clause 2—“In order to recognize adequately the serv- 
ices of the union as the exclusive bargaining agent of the 
employees in said unit, for the convenience of all con- 
cerned and to make this agreement secure, the company 
upon the written request of the bargaining agent, namely, 
the union, will collect from each of such employees such 
sum as may be specified by the union for this purpose 
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not in excess of $.... per employee per month by de- 
ducting same from the wages of such employee. For 
this service the company shall receive 5% of all monies 
collected, and the remaining per cent of all monies col- 
lected shall be immediately turned over to the designated 
officers of such local union, or to such other representa- 
tives of said union as shall be regularly designated in 
writing from time to time by the international union. 
Collections shall be made on the first pay roll day in 
the first full week following the first day of each and 
every month during the life of this agreement. The union 
will indemnify and save harmless the company from any 
and all claims and disputes by reason of its acting here- 
under.” 


Ford Clause 


An agency shop clause appeared in a contract be- 
tween the Ford Motor Company of Canada and the 
UAW-CIO. The clause resulted from an arbitration 
award by Justice Rand settling a dispute between 
the parties. The clause also makes continuance of 
union security dependent upon compliance with strike 
provisions. 


Clause 3—“The parties agree that there shall be set 
up as of the Ist day of February, 1946, a checkoff com- 
pulsory upon all employees who come within the unit to 
which the agreement applies. It shall continue during the 
period of the agreement. The amount to be deducted 
shall be such sum as may from time to time be assessed 
by the union on its members according to its constitution, 
for general union purposes; it shall not extend to a spe- 
cial assessment (or to an increment in an assessment) 
which relates to special union benefits such as, for in- 
stance, union insurance, in which the nonmember em- 
ployee as such would not participate or the benefit of 
which he would not enjoy. The deduction shall be made 
only in the conditions and circumstances relating to the 
payment of dues and assessments laid down by the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the union, but it shall not in- 
clude any entrance fee. At the end of each calendar 
month and prior to the 10th of the following month the 
company shall remit by check the total of the deductions 
to the local. 


“1. No strike, general or partial, shall be called by the 
union before a vote by secret ballot supervised by an 
officer of the Department of Labor for Ontario appointed 
by the Minister of Labor for that province shall have been 
taken of all employees to whom the agreement applies and 
a majority voting have authorized the calling of a strike 
within two months from the balloting. 

“9. The union by one of its international officers or by 
two officers of the local, including the chairman of the 
negotiating committee, shall repudiate any strike or 
other concerted cessation of work whatsoever by any 
group or number of employees that has not been called 
by the union after being so authorized; and shall de- 
clare that any picket line set up in connection therewith 
is illegal and not binding on members of the union. The 
repudiation and declaration shall be communicated to the 
company in writing within seventy-two hours after the 
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cessation of work by the employees, or the forming of 
the picket line respectively. 


“8. In addition to any other action which the com- 
pany may hereunder or otherwise lawfully take any em- 
ployee participating in an unauthorized strike or other 
concerted cessation of- work not called by the union 
shall be liable to a fine of $3 a day for every day’s ab- 
sence from work and to loss of one year’s seniority for 
every continuous absence for a calendar week or part 
thereof. 


“4. Should the union violate this provision for union 
security either by declaring a strike otherwise than with 
the authorization by ballot of the employees or by fail- 
ing to repudiate or to declare as herein provided, it shall 
be liable to the penalty of a suspension of the checkoff, 
in the case of any unauthorized strike by the union or 
‘an unauthorized general strike or concerted cessation of 
-work by the employees which it does not repudiate or of 
a picket line in connection therewith in respect. of which 
it does not so declare, for not less than two and not ex- 
ceeding six monthly deductions; and in the case of an 
unauthorized partial strike or cessation of work by em- 
ployees, for failure to repudiate or declare, not less than 
one and not more than four monthly deductions: the 
suspension to be in the former case, next following the 
return to work of the striking employees, and in the 
latter case, next following the violation. The penalty 
above the minimum shall be in the discretion of the com- 
pany, but the company shall have regard to the serious- 
ness and the flagrancy of the violation: the reasonable- 
ness of that discretion shall be a matter for the grievance 
procedure and shall be submitted direct to the umpire. 
The suspension shall be absolute in its effect on dues for 
each of the months of the suspension period, subject, 
however, to the decision of the umpire on any appeal 
under this paragraph. 


“5. At any time after the expiration of ten months 
from the date of the agreement and from time to time 
thereafter but with not less than one year between ballot- 
ings, not less than 25% of all employees to whom it ap- 
plies may on application to the Minister of Labor for 
Ontario obtain a secret ballot to be supervised by an 
officer of the Department of Labor for Ontario designated 
by the Minister for the selection of a bargaining agent, 
but the union shall continue to be the bargaining agent 
of the employees until a new bargaining agent has been 
so selected by a majority of the employees. 


“6. The deduction on tne records of the company shall 
constitute the sums so deducted as money held by the 
company in trust for the local. 

“7, This provision for union security shall be enforced 
by the company against each employee to whom the 
agreement applies as a condition of his continuance in or 
entrance into the company’s service. 


“8, Any employee shall have the right to become a 
member of the union by paying the entrance fee and 
complying with the constitution and by-laws of the 
union. 


“9. Except, as otherwise specifically provided or dealt 
with, any dispute as to a violation or interpretation of 
any condition or provision of this section shall be matter 


for the grievance procedure and shall be submitted direct 
to the umpire. 

“10. The company, the union, and the local shall do 
all such acts and things as may be requisite or necessary 
to the observance and carrying out of this provision for 
union security according to the true intent and meaning 
hereof.” 


Money Given to Charity 


The problem of the employee who objects to hav- 
ing his money go to a union whose leaders may use 
the money to support ideological views opposed to his 
own is met by a variation of the agency shop. To do 
this the contract provides that those employees who 
elect not to join the union shall have an amount equal 
to dues deducted from their pay and turned over to 
a specified charity: Proponents of this agency shop | 
variation say that it eliminates “free riders” yet does 
not commit the employee to contributing to the sup- 
port of ideological and political views he does not like. 
The following clause occurred (it was dropped in the 
last agreement) in a contract between an eastern | 
bank and the United Office and Professional Workers 
of America, CIO: 


“The bank agrees to deduct from the salaries of em- | 
ployees who have elected not to become members of the | 
union an amount equal to the amounts deducted by the 
bank from the salaries of members of the union. Such | 
amounts shall be deducted at the same time deductions 
are made from the salaries of members of the union, as 
hereinbefore provided. During the annual campaign con- 
ducted by the [city] Community Chest, Inc., for the 
needs of its member agencies, the amount of the funds so 
collected shall be turned over to the said [city] Com- 
munity Chest, Inc., as a charitable contribution. The 
bank agrees to make the provisions of this section a con- 
dition of employment for those of its employees within 
the bargaining unit who elect not to become members 
of the union.” 


JAMEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Explain New Test Program 


The introduction of a full-scale aptitude testing 
program has been announced to its employees by the 
Elgin National Watch Company through a feature 
article in the house organ. The article is illustrated 
with pictures of employees taking tests, with pictures 
of sample test items, and with a graph showing how 
test scores are recorded and analyzed. Advantages of 
the program from the viewpoint of the individual em- 
ployees, as well as the company, are described. Em- 
ployees now on the pay roll are invited to take the 
tests with the possibility that some will qualify for 
higher positions later on. 
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Nursing Service by the Hour 


IGHTY-NINE or 26.7% of 333 establishments 

recently surveyed by Tue Conrrerence Boarp! 
utilize the services of various types of visiting nurse 
organizations. The part-time nurses provide first aid 
to ill and injured employees, assist in developing 
health programs and counsel workers on health and 
~ other personal problems. Occasionally they give home 
nursing care to workers. But in all cases, their duties 
and schedules are arranged to meet the specific health 
needs of the companies they serve. Here, briefly, are 
the descriptions of two programs. 


AMERICAN SEAL-KAP PLAN 


The American Seal-Kap Corporation of Long Island 
City has used a nursing service provided by the Visit- 
ing Nurse Service of New York since February, 1942. 
The nurses were engaged to assist the company physi- 
cian in planning and developing a formal health and 
plant sanitation program. Prior to that period, the 
company which employs approximately four hundred 
persons had maintained only an emergency unit under 
the direction of first aiders. 

The company’s program was formulated from the 
results of a plant survey conducted by a specially 
appointed medical consultant. Representatives of 
management, the company physician and the public 
health agency’s supervisor of industrial nursing 
planned the program. It was designed to meet em- 
ployee health requirements and to conform to (a) 
state and city sanitary codes for the handling of the 
company’s product (Seal-Kaps for milk bottles) and 

(b) the Manual of Sanitation Standards for Certain 
Products of Paper, Paper Board and Moulded Pulp.” 

The health plan provides emergency attention for 
ill and injured workers, preplacement, periodic and 
special examinations, health counseling, and home 
nursing. Special items such as influenza and small- 
pox vaccines are available for individuals who re- 
quest them. Health education material is used to 
keep employees informed on pertinent health data. 
The physician and nurses participate in plant safety 
and sanitation programs. 


Part-time Doctor Directs Service 


Medical services are directed by a part-time physi- 
cian who holds regular plant office hours four times a 
week. The nurses function under written orders pre- 

1Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 96, “Company Medical & Health 
Programs.” 5 

*Promulgated by federal, state and municipal health officials; 
members of the Department of Plant Services of Syracuse University; 
and representatives of manufacturers of paper articles. 


pared and signed by the doctor.1 They are super- 
vised by the director of the public health organiza- 
tion’s industrial nursing service. 

Two nurses participate in the program. They were 
selected from the agency’s staff by the industrial nurs- 
ing supervisor, although the company reserves the 
right to request replacements if necessary. One nurse 
works from 9 a.m: to 12:30 p.m. Monday through Fri- 
day. The other one is on duty from 3 to 5 p.m. on 
the same days. These hours were selected to meet the 
health needs of employees on both day and evening 
shifts. Relief nurses are provided to cover vacation 
and illness periods of one or more days. The nurses 
are graduates of grade A nursing schools and licensed 
to practice nursing in the State of New York. They 
are specially prepared in theory and experience to 
participate in industrial nursing activities. 


Extensive Program for Nurses 


Since the company’s health program is extensive, 
the nurses’ responsibilities are numerous and varied. 
A major function is to provide first aid to ill and in- 
jured workers. Serious injuries and compensation 
cases are referred to the employee’s physician, an on- 
call physician in the immediate vicinity, or to a 
nearby hospital emergency service. 

The nurses assist with physical examination proce- 
dures. In connection with this responsibility, they 
arrange examination appointments, record employee 
health histories prior to examinations and administer 
far and near vision tests. They assist the physician 
during examinations and perform simple laboratory 
tests, such as urinalysis and hemoglobin, included in 
the check-ups. 

In order to encourage participation and obtain 
maximum benefits from the sanitation program, the 
nurses assist in interpreting the various phases of the 
Manual of Sanitation Standards to employees. They 
also participate in the health education program and 
give counseling on health, family and other personal 
problems that can affect the worker’s well-being. The 
nurse’s acquaintance with community agencies is con- 
sidered invaluable in directing employees to the 
proper authorities for guidance in child welfare, eco- 
nomic, marital and special health problems. 

Plant visits are made by the nurses in order to 
study general work conditions and habits related to 
employee health. The nurses cooperate with the 
safety engineer and other supervisory personnel in 


1Written orders are also available for first-aid workers who give 
emergency care on night shifts, 
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analyzing and correcting health and safety problems. 

Since the company provides home nursing care for 
employees who require it, the part-time nurses ar- 
range appointments for the service and carefully 
follow up on all illness and accident cases. The home 
visits are made by nurses from the staff of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Service of New York. 

A unit consisting of the doctor’s office, treatment, 
fluoroscopy and reception rooms, examination room 
with rest alcove and lavatory is the center of medical 
service activities. It is centrally located and ade- 
quately equipped to carry out program objectives. 


NOVELART COMPANY HAS PROGRAM 


The Visiting Nurse Service of New York also plays 
an important role in the Novelart Manufacturing 
Company’s health program, according to the com- 
pany’s plant manager. In this case, the organization’s 
efforts were employed to assist the part-time physi- 
cian in maintaining and expanding an already estab- 
lished health program. 

The company’s medical service was started in 1945 
with the cooperation and counsel of the Office of In- 
dustrial Health The agency surveyed the plant to 
determine employee health needs and assisted in set- 
ting up a modern medical unit consisting of two rooms 
(examination and treatment). A part-time physician 
was employed by the company to develop a health 
program including first aid, preplacement and periodic 
physical examinations, counseling, health education 
and chest X-rays at two-year intervals. New York 
City Department of Health nurses offered part-time 
nursing services without cost to the company for a 
period of one year. 

The Office of Industrial Health was discontinued in 
1946. But by that time, the company was convinced 
that the maintenance of a medical service is a sound 
economic policy. Records indicated that during the 
year of the experiment fewer accidents resulted from 
fatigue. Prompt attention to minor injuries and ill- 
nesses appreciably reduced absence rates. And em- 
ployees were generally enthusiastic about the benefits 
received from the plan. As a result, the company con- 
tinued its program (including the services of the part- 
time physician) on an independent basis. Part-time 
nursing services were taken over by the Visiting 
Nurse Service of New York and paid for by the com- 


pany. 
Program Expanded 


Two important features were then added to the 
health program. (1) A safety and health committee 
was formed to study all working conditions related to 

1Unit established through the efforts of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, New York State Department of Labor in cooperation with 
the New York City Department of Health and the United States 


Public Health Service to. assist selected plants in the Long Island 
City area in developing health programs. 


health and safety. Members include the physician, 
nurse, and representatives from management, all 
plant departments, and the union. (2) Several spe- 
cial items such as hay fever injections, influenza 
and smallpox vaccines, and premarital blood tests 
were made available to employees upon request. 

The company physician who now directs the pro- 
gram holds regular office hours at the plant two hours 
a week and is called upon for emergency cases that 
require medical attention. A part-time nurse partici- 
pates in the program three and one-half hours a day 
two times a week. She is supervised by the Visiting 
Nurse Service of New York and functions under 
orders written and signed by the physician. 

The nurse’s program is wide in scope. She gives 
emergency care to the ill and injured, helps to inter- 
pret program objectives, assists the physician with 
physical examinations, maintains records of all de- 
partment services, and counsels employees. The com- 
pany believes that the nurse’s ability to gain employee 
confidence, analyze health and personal problems and 
refer individuals to the proper community agencies 
for special guidance contributes appreciably to the 
health and welfare of employees and their entire 
families. 

From time to time the nurse tours the plant to 
study general sanitary conditions. This practice also 
gives her an excellent opportunity to observe handi- 
capped and older workers on their jobs and follow 
up employees who have recently returned to work 
after illness or injury absences. 


Nurse Teaches Safety 


Since the company does not employ a regular safety 
director, the doctor and nurse are largely responsible 
for teaching safety. With the assistance of the safety 
committee, they study safety hazards and submit rec- 
ommendations to management. They plan and par- 
ticipate in safety contests and posters are used to 
keep employees aware of their safety responsibilities. 
The results are considered gratifying. Last year the 
company was awarded a plaque from the New York 
State Insurance Fund for having no lost-time acci- 
dents. 

The nurse is also a health teacher. Through the 
use of personal interviews, posters, and various types 
of health education literature she keeps employees 
informed on current health topics. IlIness preven- 
tion is the keynote of the company’s health education 
program and an important part of the health service 
offered by the Visiting Nurse Service of New York. 


THE VISITING NURSE SERVICE 


The Visiting Nurse Service of New York, formerly 
known as the Henry Street Visiting Nurse Associ- 
ation, is a nonprofit organization supported by vol- 
untary contributions. Founded in 1893, it was or- 
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ganized primarily to provide skilled nursing care, 
on a visiting basis, for persons ill at home. In 1941 
the program was expanded to include a part-time 
nursing program for plants that do not require full- 
time nurses. 


The agency’s industrial service is guided by an 
advisory committee including experienced industrial 
physicians, a lawyer familiar with compensation and 
medical practice laws, and representatives from in- 
dustrial health organizations, departments of labor 
and health, compensation insurance companies, man- 
agement and labor. 

Part-time nursing services offered by the organiza- 
tion are carefully planned to suit the health needs 
of individual companies. No nursing program is ar- 
ranged until the agency has discussed employee 
health requirements and program objectives with 


top management and the physician responsible for 


developing the medical service. 


Nurses who participate in the agency’s industrial 
health program are selected from the organization’s 


staff. They are mature graduate licensed nurses ex- 
perienced in public health practices and prepared to 
work in industry. They are supervised by the nursing 
organization. 

According to the nursing organization the length 
of nursing time required by a company to provide 
adequate health services for employees depends 
largely upon the type of industry, number of persons 
employed, and the scope of the health program. 

The cost of nursing service provided by the agency 
is $2.00 an hour. The rate is based upon the actual 
cost of the service that includes in addition to nurs- 
ing time the agency’s contribution to the nurse’s 
pension fund, sickness and accident insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, physical examination and other 
essential health services, supervision and clerical ex- 
penses. There is no extra cost to the company for 
relief nurses provided during illness or vacation 
periods. 

Ere, M. Sprars 
Division of Personnel Administration 
1Based on 1947 figures. 


Syracusans Dissect Private Enterprise 


YRACUSE citizens turned out by the hundreds on 

thirteen consecutive Wednesday evenings start- 
ing January 26 to, study the fundamentals of the 
American economic system. They came away with a 
better understanding of “the reasons why America 
outproduces other nations and gives its people the 
highest standard of living in the world.” The forum 
series was sponsored by the Citizen’s Foundation,’ 
a local nonprofit unaffiliated group “devoted to the 
preservation of individual, political and economic 
freedom.” 

Meeting in a series of forum discussions on “What 
Every Man Should Know About Business,” the audi- 
ence was a cross section of the city’s industrial com- 
munity. It included top executives of manufacturing 
and commercial establishments, factory workers, 
clerks from banks, stores and insurance offices, clergy- 
men of all faiths, secretaries, stenographers and other 
white collar workers, teachers, students, farmers and 
housewives. Attendance was voluntary and operated 
on a subscription basis. 

Despite a twelve-inch snowfall on the opening night, 
more than 700 of the 789 subscribers attended the 
meeting. Attendance remained high throughout the 
series. 

Objectives of the discussion series follow. 

1For a more complete description of the Citizen’s Foundation, see 


“Syracuse Citizens Tackle Employee Education,” The Management 
Record, September, 1948. 


To present a clear and honest appraisal of the private 
enterprise system. 

To discover the natural law of balance between pro- 
duction and buying power. 

To show the significance of profit in maintaining eco- 
nomic balance. 

To prove that capitalism provides economic progress 
for all the people. 

To show what each company must do to succeed under 
the rigid requirements of capitalism; to present evidence 
of the absolute necessity for every company to cut costs, 
improve methods, and increase production; not only to 
increase profits but to keep the company alive and to 
make jobs secure for everyone. 

To correct a number of misconceptions about special 
phases of our business system: money, credit, prices, 
wages, distribution, and the government’s relation to the 
economic affairs of the people. 

To examine the different types of proposals suggested 
to solve our economic problems, and to evaluate these 
proposals by the facts brought out in this study of the 
private enterprise system. 


TOPICS OF DISCUSSION 


The series began with a discussion of the topic, 
“The Profit Angle” and sought to determine what 
profit is and how it is made. The second session was. 
devoted to the subject “Who Profits from Profit?” and: 
covered the division of effort within the capitalist: 
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system, including the exchange of genuine goods and 
services among people. 

Subsequent weekly topics were “Production vs. 
Buying Power,” “The Tools of Exchange,” “Where 
Does Our Money Come From?”, “What Is Behind 
Our Money?”, “When Business Is Promise-ing,” 
“What Forces Control Prices?”, “What Forces Control 
Wages?”, “Applying Economic Principles,” “Problems 
of Today and Tomorrow,” “Plans, Plans, Plans,” and 
“Which Plans Are Best?” 


CONDUCTING THE MEETINGS 


Each forum was conducted by an experienced con- 
ference leader from the staff of the William H. Steven- 
son Company, Chicago, consultants on adult training 
and education. He was assisted by an unrehearsed 
panel of eight citizens, which usually included a clergy- 
man, a representative of organized labor, at least one 
consumer-housewife, men and women representatives 
of both large and small business, an educator, a non- 
union worker, and representatives of other activities 
in the community. A new panel was selected for each 
session. Whenever a topic centered around a specific 
subject such as money, credit, or Jabor relations, an 
appropriate specialist was invited to join the panel. 

In conducting each session, the forum leader raised 
questions and then guided the panel and the audience 
along a thought-provoking route to the answers. 
While the panel carried on most of the discussion, the 
audience was encouraged to participate. 

Printed outlines of the evening’s subject were dis- 
tributed to the audience at the close of each session, 


giving a permanent record of the meeting. In some 


cases, small groups met informally the day after a 
forum session and carried on the previous evening’s 
discussion. 


REACTION TO PROGRAM 


At the conclusion of the series, participants were 
asked: “While the program was in progress, what did 
you think of it from the standpoint of its interest to 
you?” Respondents were almost unanimous in prais- 
ing the program. Typical comments were: 


“It was extremely interesting, especially because of the 
step by step presentation of principles which made it 
very clear. Many points on which I was misinformed or 
needed knowledge were cleared up.” 

“T found the course unusually interesting and was sorry 
when it was over. I believe it is essential to the success 
of our economy that the principles as explained in the 
course be more clearly understood by workers as well 
as by executives.” 

“This program has taught me something I never thought 
was possible. If everybody took this course, it would be 
a better world to live in.” 

“It enabled me to put facts together in a way that I 
could not do before.” 


In most cases, each member of the forum person- 
ally paid the entire $10 subscription fee for the series. 
A few companies reimbursed their employees for half 
the cost and a smaller number even paid for the entire 
subscription. Fees collected’ were used to cover actual 
expenses. 

Syracuse newspapers gave considerable space to 
each of the sessions. 

The outline for the series was originally used in 
supervisory and executive training programs conceived 
and conducted by the Stevenson Company. Syracuse 


was the second city to adopt the program as a com- ~ 


munity project. The Lions Club of Schenectady spon- 
sored the first series. A third program began March 7 
in Grand Rapids. 
_ Exvmer W. Ear, Jr. 
Division~of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Employee Handbook Printing Practices—The author has 
evaluated employee handbooks of about thirty-five com- 
panies, from the standpoint of maximum readability, using 
as a guide rules for good typography that have been 
derived from research studies. By Lenore P. Nelson, 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, 1949, 27 pp. $1.00. 


A Summary of Clerical Tests—A comprehensive, up-to- 
date review of thirty-one clerical tests which now are 
available for selecting and upgrading office workers. A full 
page is given to each test including such information as 
name of test, author, publisher or distributor, number of 
forms, testing time, an estimate of scoring time, type of 
test, test content, reliability, validity studies, norm group, 
and comments by the authors. This small book also dis- 
cusses general problems in testing clerical personnel. The 
bibliography lists 197 titles. By George K. Bennett and 
Ruth M. Cruikshank, Psychological Corporation, New York 
18, N. Y., 1949, 122 pages. $1.25 (paper). 


The Public Looks at Business—In this article a well-known 
student of public opinion measurement sums up fifteen 
years of research in the area indicated. While, according to 
the author, people “have an essentially favorable attitude 
toward the idea of privately-owned business . . 
the fruits of the system . . 
part of many that too much of business is too greedy . . . 
and that business is apt to overstep its bounds.” There is 
support for the referee idea, but “the more the players/on 
the field seem to be trying to live up to the rules, the more 
the people want the referee to leave them alone.” By Elmo 
Roper, Harvard Business Review, March, 1949, pages 165-174. 


Selecting the New Employee—A number of practical 
operating suggestions for employment managers are con- 
tained in this small volume. The author, a member of the 
industrial relations department of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company; has had more than twenty years’ experience in 
the field about which he writes. By Paul W. Boynton, 
Harper & Brothers, 1949, 1380 pp., $2.00. 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


No Wage Increase: New Trend? 


What may be a new trend in labor relations is the 
increasing number of contracts being signed without 
wage increases. At eleven mills and plants of the 
St. Regis Paper Company, for example, union lead- 
ers recently shelved all wage and other demands and 
settled for an extension of the existing contract with 
a wage reopener. 

Union representatives had originally sought a gen- 
eral fifteen-cent increase in wages, two more paid 
_ holidays in addition to the four already specified, and 
| certain other benefits. However, in view of the cur- 
rent economic pattern in the pulp and paper indus- 
try, negotiators agreed to continue the present pact 
until April 30, 1950. If, during the contract year, 
either party believes that economic conditions have 
changed sufficiently to warrant reconsideration of 
wage rates, then the contract may be reopened on 
sixty days’ notice. 

The contract extension covers twenty-eight AFL 
local unions representing mill and plant workers in 
Deferiet, Watertown, Oswego (except the machine 
and engineering plant), Carthage, Harrisville, Her- 
rings and Norfolk, in New York, and one plant in 
Nazareth, Pa. The International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, both AFL, 
represent the majority of workers. 

This is the first major settlement in the pulp and 
paper industry. In 1948, the industry gave consid- 
erable impetus to the “third round” pattern by set- 
tling in early spring for a wage boost of ten and 
eleven cents an hour. 

Another trend evidencing itself is that of signing 
contract renewals without wage boosts but including 
added fringe items. Lever Brothers Company, for ex- 
ample, negotiated uniform new contracts with one 
CIO and four AFL unions representing a total of 3,000 
hourly paid employees. The settlement keeps the 
same basic wage structure as the previous contract, 
but adds one more paid holiday as well as provision 
for company-paid group hospitalization for employees 
and their families. ; 

Two factors may have contributed to the com- 
pany’s ability to sign a contract without a wage boost. 
First, present wage rates average $1.58 an hour, 
which, according to a Lever Brothers spokesman, are 
among the highest in every area where the company’s 
plants are located. Secondly, with the new fringe 


1A list. of settlements,that provide for wage decreases or for no 
wage increases appears on page 227. 


items, hourly rated employees receive benefits cost- 
ing, according to the company, an average of 41 cents 
an hour, paid entirely by the company. 


Closed vs. Union vs. Dues Shops 


The president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, H. B. Higgins, sent a message to his employees 
giving his interpretation of the various kinds of shops 
permitted and prohibited under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
He deals with the closed, union and dues shops: 


“Closed Shop—lIf you are an employer, you are limit- 
ed in your right to decide who will work for you or for 
how long. 


“If you run a union, you have the right to decide who 
will work for whom and for how long. 

“If you are a worker, you are limited in your right to 
decide for whom you will work or for how long. 


“All this is because in a closed shop the worker must 
be admitted to the union before he can be employed and 
must be fired by his employer if the union decides he is no 
longer in good standing in the union. 

“Umon Shop—If you are an employer, you can decide 
who will work for you but you are limited in your right 
to decide for how long. 

“Tf you run a union, you cannot decide who may work, 
or for whom, but you can decide for how long. 

“Tf you are a worker, you are not limited in your 
choice of whom you will work for but you are limited in 
your choice as to how long. 


“All this is because in a union shop the worker need 
not be admitted to the union before he is employed, but he 
must join shortly after employment and his employer 
must fire him whenever the union decides he is no longer 
in good standing with the union. 

“Dues Shop—Ilf you are an employer, you can decide 
who will work for you and how long. 

“Tf you run a union, you cannot decide who may work, 
or for whom, or for how long. 

“Tf you are a worker, you can agree for whom you 
will work and if, after you are employed you pay an ini- 
tiation fee and regular dues to the union, you will not be 
fired on the demand of the union even though the union 
decides you are in bad standing. 

“All this is because in a dues shop the worker does 
not have to be admitted to the union before he can get 
a job and will not be fired on the demand of the union 
except for failure to keep his dues paid. He can decide 
for whom he will work and for how long; but he cannot 
decide to take a free ride on the union which bargains 
with his employer for his wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions. 
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“The employer who wants the dues shop wants the 
right to pick his employees and keep them so long as 
the jobs last; but he accepts the union as their bargain- 
ing agent and agrees that the union should collect an 
initiation fee and dues from all his employees. 

“Of the three, the dues shop is the only legal shop 
since 1947, when the Taft-Hartley Act was passed by 
Congress. 

“The employer who thinks there is little, if any, differ- 
ence between the closed shop, union shop and dues shop 
and opposes all of them probably has not accepted 
unionism. 

“The union which opposes the dues shop and demands 
a closed shop or union shop wants something more than 
the right to bargain for wages, hours and working con- 
ditions and probably has not accepted management.” 


Mr. Higgins says in a covering note that the only 
kind of shop permitted under the Taft-Hartley Act 
is the dues shop.! 


One Agreement—Six Unions 


A western employer has a rather unorthodox AFL 
agreement. He recognizes the AFL Business Repre- 
sentatives Council of his city as the bargaining agency 
for his employees. This group then in turn represents 
locals of the following AFL unions: 


International Chemical Workers 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America 

International Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers of America 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 

United Association of Journeymen & Apprentices of 
the Plumbing & Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
& Canada 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


The industrial relations director of this firm writes 
that this arrangement has worked satisfactorily from 
the standpoint of both company and union. He says 
that “it has eliminated some petty jurisdictional ques- 
tions and has made it possible to negotiate one over- 
all contract without being vulnerable to a divide-and- 
conquer policy.” 


Production Workers as Salaried Workers 


An eastern employer has signed a novel agreement 
with the International Chemical Workers Union, 
AFL. His agreement requires that all production 
workers be paid on a salary basis. Originally the 
workers were paid by the hour. With the advent of 
a Navy contract that assured employment stability, 
all workers were placed on a weekly salary. 


1An example of the type of clause to which Mr. Higgins refers 
appears in Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 94, “Union Contracts 
Since the Taft-Hartley Act,” p. 4, clause 3. This clause occurs with 
minor variations in his firm’s contracts with a number of AFL, CIO 
and independent unions. In some it is labeled the Milwaukee Plan 
and in others the Cooperation Plan. 


The contract establishes a 40-hour weekly salary 
and a base hourly rate for each job. Overtime com- 
putation is done in the following manner: ‘ 


“Nonexempt salary overtime pay is to be calculated as 
follows: To the hours actually worked, add: 


“J. Whichever is greater of the following: 


“(a) One hour for each hour worked on the seventh 
consecutive day worked in the work week, or 


“(b) One-half hour for each hour worked on Sunday. 
“TI. One hour for each hour worked on a holiday. 
“TII. Whichever is the greater of the following: 


“(a) One-half hour for each hour worked over eight 
hours in any one day (exclusive of the seventh day). 

“(b) One-half hour for each hour worked over forty 
hours (exclusive of the seventh day) in any one work 
week. : 

“TV. Eight hours for a day of vacation or a holiday 
not worked when the holiday falls within the employee’s 
regularly scheduled work week. If an employee works part 
of a holiday, the credit becomes eight hours minus the 
number of hours actually worked. 

“From the total so obtained, subtract the normal forty- 
hour work week. The remaining hours are overtime hours.” 


Government Regulation of Plant 


Because the plant operates directly under Navy 
contract, the agreement has the following section 
dealing with governmental regulations: 


“The company and the union shall conform to the 
following requirements of the government: 


“No employee or person seeking employment shall 
be discriminated against by reason of race, color, creed, 
or sex. / 


“Discharges may be directed by the Development 
Contract Officer or the Naval Ordnance Officer in charge 
in the interest of plant security. 


“Discharges effected by the company or its represen- 
tatives for violations of plant rules, inefficiency, or other 
reasons will be subject to review through the established 
grievance procedure. 

“Antisabotage, antiespionage, and plant protective 
measures, including access into the plant, approved or 
prescribed by the Navy Department, or their represen- 
tative, shall be binding upon management, employees, 
and their representatives. 

“Measures designed to guard against sabotage, espion- 
age, and subversive activities or other plant protective 
measures which are ordered or approved by the Navy 
Department, or their representatives, shall insofar as 
practicable be prominently posted throughout the plant 
and otherwise made available to employees. 

“Violations of any of these rules or regulations shall 
be grounds for disciplinary action, including immediate 
dismissal.” 

James J. Bamprick, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Company Finances via Television 


HEN the Union Oil Company of California 
recently presented its annual report on the 
television screen, it was but one more example of how 
American industry is utilizing every available tech- 
nique for telling its financial story to employees, stock- 
_ holders and the general public. Radio, phonograph 
records, movies, illustrated talks, posters, space ad- 
vertising and pay-roll inserts are among the many 
media used to supplement the printed report in the 
form of the annual booklet or more frequently issued 
_ letters, leaflets and magazine articles. 
__ Television on the part of Union Oil was an out- 
growth of the use of motion pictures to explain finan- 
cial data. Last year the company presented a twenty- 
two-minute movie of its annual report at its stock- 
holders’ meeting in Los Angeles. To give the film 
report a wider audience, the company bought time 
on television stations in nine cities. 

The televising was repeated this year, with the 
offering of “Prospects Unlimited,” a half hour presen- 
tation of the company’s 1948 annual report on chan- 
nels that reached from coast to coast. General shots 
of exploration and production activities livened the 
financial figures, and company employees, as actors, 
humanized benefit-plan data. 


ON NATIONAL NETWORK 


While a number of executives had discussed their 
companies’ annual reports over local radio stations, to 
reach employees and community, the United States 
Steel Corporation was probably the first to discuss 
its report over a national network. Between acts of 
its Theatre Guild on the Air broadcasts two years 
ago, a commentator for a series of weeks discussed 
features of the company’s annual report which had 
been mailed to stockholders. Special emphasis was 
placed on statistics relating to-the many products 
and jobs provided by the company and to various 
employee benefit plans. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Employees of the Armstrong Cork Company this 
year can hear their company’s annual report on their 
_ record players. Each employee received a seven-inch 
“Record of a Record Year” on which H. W. Prentis, 
Jr., president of the company, reports the results of 
company operations during 1948. Part I, “Your Stake 
in the Profit” is an explanation of the company’s in- 
come statement: so much taken in, so much spent for 
what, leaving so much for profit. Then Mr. Prentis 
explains profit. 


The reverse side of the record, entitled “The Out- 
look for 1949” is a discussion of the future of the com- 
pany in months immediately ahead. That no one 
can foretell business conditions as a whole in the 
coming year is the thesis of the talk. It is generally 
known, however, that we are returning to a competi- 
tive market, and for this, says Mr. Prentis, Armstrong 
Cork is ready. It will get its share of the business, for 
the company has been anticipating present conditions 
through developing new products and building up 
personnel of high caliber. 

ATF, Incorporated, pioneered last year with the 
phonograph record as a report medium. A record, 
attached to the company’s printed annual report to 
employees, carried a message from Thomas Roy 
Jones, president of the company. His talk was in the 
nature of an introduction to figures presented in the 
printed report, which, incidentally, contained cartoons 
that could be colored by the children and a center 


“ p op-up ei 
MOTION PICTURES 


Motion pictures have been used by a number of 
companies to interpret and simplify financial data. 
A motion picture and sound track presented by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company this year, en- 
titled “In Balance,” deals principally with the dis- 
tribution of profits and their importance to the gen- 
eral economy. A story is woven around the lives of 
two Gloucester fishermen who provide jobs for sea- 
faring associates. The fishermen have differing ideas 
about the distribution of the cash they have left over 
at the end of a prosperous year. One believes that 
only enough money should be spent to keep the boats 
in operation, with the rest going to the men and to 
the owners. The other believes part of the money 
should be spent in improving the ships in view of com- 
petition and perhaps lean years ahead. 

A well known writer who has been listening to their 
arguments, interpolates that their problem is not 
unlike the problems other businesses face under simi- 
lar circumstances. He had recently visited the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, he explains. That 
company, which had just completed one of its best 
years, was faced with how to manage its profits so 
they would bring the maximum return in the long 
run to employees, stockholders and customers. Facts 
from the company’s financial report are here intro- 
duced, with scenes of factory operations. In spite of 
the discussion, the fishermen act on their original 
ideas, with the results depicted in the film. 
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“The Ohio Bell Story of 1948” is the third consecu- 
tive annual report of the Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany that has been presented in movie form. The 
actors in the twenty-five-minute film are all Ohio Bell 
employees, with the president of the company launch- 
ing the story with praise for a job well done and a 
brief summary of some of the problems still facing the 
company. Scenes were made on the job of actual 
work being performed during the year. One of the 
dramatic sequences shows how employees kept the 
telephone service going during a flood in the spring 
of 1948. The film was shown at a series of meetings 
for supervisors held throughout the state at which 
the company’s president spoke. 


AT REGIONAL MEETINGS 


General Mills, Inc., which holds regional meetings 
for its stockholders throughout the country, uses 
films at these meetings to clarify the company’s finan- 
cial statements. The film depicting data for 1948, 
entitled “General Mills Today,” is a combination of 
live photography, animation, stop motion, live sound 
and off-screen narration. General Mills was one of the 
first companies in the country to experiment with 
visual aids in explaining its financial statements. A 
decade ago, James F. Bell, founder of the company 
and then chairman of the board, used lantern slides 
to help explain the company’s financial status to stock- 
holders. In 1940, a film which was a combination of 
animation and live action photography was used, and 
in 1941 the film was completely animated. In 1946, 
color was added. 

The General Electric Company, which last year 


began holding simultaneous meetings for its stock- 


holders in ten key cities, at these assemblies used a 
color motion picture showing company operations and 
accomplishments. The movie, which was of forty- 
minute length, was taken in the company’s factories, 
offices and laboratories. 

Dividend day is a semiannual social occasion at 
the Proctor & Gamble Company for employees and 
their families to celebrate the distribution of profit- 
sharing dividends. Films are used to explain company 
plans and policies, and to supplement informal talks 
by members of management. 


AT EMPLOYEE MEETINGS 


An eighteen-minute color and sound motion picture, 
“Understanding a Jersey Annual Report” was shown 
to supervisors and employee groups throughout the 
domestic affiliates of the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) in explanation of that company’s 1948 annual 
report. 

Stop & Shop, Inc., tried out this year, for the first 
time, holding annual report meetings for its employees 
and their families at the various company locations. 
At the start of each of the meetings a sound-slide 


film depicted the highlights of 1948 operations, fol- 
lowed by a question period. The Jewel Tea Company 
also has used sound-slide films to explain its annual 
report to employees. 

In 1947, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., inaugurated annual 
job-holders’ meetings to be held during the week of 
its annual stockholders’ meeting. At these sessions the 
company’s president utilized a giant blow-up of the 
company’s income statement to expla profits to 
groups of employees. 


USE OF CHARTS 


An annual review of company operations at all 
plants and branch offices is a part of the program of 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc., to keep employees informed of 
the company’s progress. At meetings conducted by 
the company’s director of.economic research and other 
members of management, charts are used to illustrate 
features of the company’s financial statements. One 
of the charts, for example, showed how the history of 
dividends and pay rolls of the company over an eight- 
year period had followed a similar pattern. 

In 1938, the Macwhyte Company began giving an 
annual dinner to its stockholders and employees, at 
which the company’s vice president and treasurer pre- 
sented the company’s annual report, illustrating his 
talk with a large number of charts. Typical charts 
showed the following data: number of employees— 
average by years over two decades; company’s worth 
at end of fiscal year, current assets, fixed assets; com- 
pany indebtedness at end of fiscal year, deferred pay- 
ments; taxes paid by company; profit and loss; an 
analysis of administrative expense; analysis of selling 
expense; distribution of amount divided between em- 
ployees and stockholders. 


SERIES OF POSTERS 


Management of the Duplan Corporation believed 
there was a disadvantage in presenting many finan- 
cial facts at one time and that they might be absorbed 
and digested more readily if they could be presented 
over a longer period. A series of posters, therefore, 
was planned, each illustrating a single point in the 
company’s annual report. Each of the ten posters, 
done in cartoon style with a minimum of copy, was 
displayed for ten days in the company’s plants. In 
addition, some of the posters were printed in news- 
papers of communities where Duplan mills are located. 

The Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company this 
year published a simplified version of its income state- 
ment and balance sheet as an advertisement in the 
public press. Parallel columns showed “The money 
we received and what we did with it” and “How the 
company stood financially at December 31, 1948.” 
A pie chart illustrated the distribution of Mando’s 
1948 receipts from net sales. Reprints of the adver- 
tisement were used as posters. 
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The Stewart-Warner Corporation has used enve- 
lope inserts, distributed with pay-roll checks at two- 
week intervals, to explain company finances. Here, 
too, one idea was presented at a time, with brief but 
effective copy. The American Home Products Corpo- 
ration similarly has used salary check inserts to in- 
form employees of business finances, and has also 
placed inserts in envelopes containing the dividends 
sent to stockholders. 

Inserts in pay envelopes of employees of the Ameri- 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation took 
the form of small pamphlets containing information 
about the company’s operation. The Borden Com- 
pany has utilized pay-roll inserts as one of several 
and varied media for explaining company finances to 
its employees. With other progressive companies, 
this organization views every audio or visual medium 
of communication with speculative eye, measuring its 
probable effectiveness in reaching worker and investor 
with facts about the business. 


Geneva SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Setting the Stage for 
Merit Rating 


UPERVISORS are introduced to new rating plans 
in many companies with a rather bleak one-two- 
three statement of the plan’s purposes. A rather 
unique feature of the plan at Thompson Products, 
Inc., is an attempt to define what each of the plan’s 
seven factors means. But of at least equal import- 
ance is the company’s recognition of the need to con- 
vey to the raters an understanding of the philosophy 
that prompted the rating procedure. This is done on 
the first page of its “Guide for Foremen and Supervi- 
sors in Using Employee Rating Record.” 

“Employee rating steadily is becoming of increas- 
ing importance within the company. Competition, 
the necesssity for constantly improving plant produc- 
tivity and the increased need for team work in indus- 
try are all contributing factors. 

“Lincoln said, nearly eighty years ago: “The labor- 
er must be worthy of his hire.’ That statement is true 
today and will always be true. It means that each 
worker must be worthy of being employed. In less 
profound language it means that any member of any 
organization must produce in value at least the equiv- 
alent of what he is being paid. 

“Rating is a method of taking inventory from time 
to time of the employee’s worth. Rating is not pun- 
itive; it is honest appraisal. Life itself is an experi- 
ence of continuous rating. All of us constantly are 


being rated—by our friends, by society, by our own 
conscience. At every moment the question is be- 
ing posed—are we measuring up? 

“No enterprise can be any better than the com- 
bined abilities of those who comprise it. To build a 
good company with security and opportunity re- 
quires good people. Not every person hired by the 
company is or can be good. The employment office 
is not infallible. Many people hired are accepted 
under temporary or emergency conditions, but are not 
the type with whom to build a long-term, permanent 
organization. Others do a good job at the beginning, 
but then things happen to them—personal adversity, 
sometimes just plain loss of job interest. Fundamen- 
tally these people are good, and rating may help to 
get them back on the track first by calling attention 
to deficiencies of which they may not even be aware, 
and then by bringing about correction, which leads to 
improvement and a life of usefulness. 


TWO PRINCIPAL QUALITIES 


“There are two principal qualities we seek in people 
whom we hope will become long-term members of the 
organization. One is productivity; the other is good 
citizenship. 

“These two general qualifications square with all 
the morals, ethics and beliefs of society. Society will 
not condone—or argue—for the drone: a man who is 
not productive, a laborer who is not worthy of his 
hire. To be sure, people sympathize with the man 
who means well, but who lacks the ability to meas- 
ure up. But when the facts are known, society will 
not criticize a company for refusing to employ such 
an individual. 

“Society has no sympathy at all for the man who 
habitually violates standards of good citizenship, in- 
cluding disregard of the rights of others, lack of in- 
dustry and thrift, codes of morals, respect and proper 


behavior. In fact, society criticizes companies for hir- 


ing such individuals, maintaining that there are other 
more deserving people in the community who warrant 
the employment opportunity. Hence, there is no cri- 
ticism from society when men who fail to observe 
the codes of good citizenship are separated from a 
company, and clear reasons are given. 

“In our plants nearly everyone wants to be known 
as a ‘good man,’ to produce, and to be a good citizen 
in the community. Only in the minority of instances 
does rating serve as a tool for separating people from 
the company. In the majority of cases, rating will 
have its greatest application in encouraging and pay- 
ing deserved compliments to people who are doing 
well, and in providing helpful guidance to men who 
may temporarily be off form. 

“This is the philosophy of the Thompson Rating 
System.” 

S. A. R. 
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Labor Press Highlights 


UCH concern was voiced last month in prac- 

tically all labor publications over the con- 
tinued existence of the Taft-Hartley law. Writing 
in the International Teamster, Daniel J. Tobin, 
president of the Teamsters, says: “The Taft-Hart- 
ley bill is still hanging over our heads and, from 
present appearances, it does not seem to me that the 
Taft-Hartley bill will be repealed as was pledged in 
the platform of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion.” According to John L. Lewis, in the United 
Mine Workers Journal, “desperate efforts are being 
made” to keep the Taft-Hartley law on the statute 
books through the wage negotiations period in the 
mining industry. 

But even greater concern is shown in the labor 
papers over the prospective substitute for the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The CIO News says: “If we read some 
signs correctly, antiunion forces in Congress will do 
everything they can to make the new act resemble 
the old one as nearly as possible. The ‘crippling’ 
amendment is the instrument they hope to use to 
bring this about.” 

What to do? According to the labor press, the 
answer is to have union members flood their Con- 
gressmen with letters. The Pilot (National Mari- 
time Union, CIO) puts it this way: “We voted 
against Taft-Hartley once. We’ve got to do it again. 
Today! The polls are the nearest mailbox.” The 
Union Reporter (AFL), in an editorial appeal for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, tells its readers to stop 
reading the editorial right away and write three 
letters: “One to your Congressman. One to each of 
your Senators. It doesn’t have to be fancy or too 
grammatical. Just put what you feel right on the 
line. Tell them the people voted for this legislation 
last November and you insist on getting what you 
voted for.” 

All major CIO papers carried a plea for members 
to write to Congress as soon as possible. All AFL 
papers carried this message: “If you work for a liv- 
ing, act now! Let Congress know how you feel about 
labor legislation!’ AFL papers also stressed the 
1950 elections as a means of gaining what’ labor wants. 

A more cynical approach to the problem, however, 
is carried in an editorial in the AUA Report (Asso- 
ciated Unions of America, ind.) which says: “The 
most outstanding joke labor has perpetrated on itself 
is the belief that it gave Congress a ‘mandate’ in the 
elections of November 2, 1948. Let’s quit kidding! 
Labor gave no mandate. It never has, and never 
will, as long as it plays ‘footy, footy’ with political 


parties. Labor must play its own game and in line 
with the old doctrine, ‘reward your friends and pun- 
ish your enemies.’ ” 

Other items from the April labor press follow. 


Steelworkers, Machinists Stress Master Pacts 


One master contract in place of its present thirty-three 
contracts with American Can, and another master contract 
to replace twenty-three individual contracts with Conti- 
nental Can will be sought this year by the United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO. Steel Labor (USA, CIO) reports 
that-a policy meeting conducted by Steelworker vice presi- 
dent James G. Thimmes stressed these points and also called 
‘for a substantial wage increase, social insurance, pensions 
and other benefits. 


According to The Machinist, a move toward a master 
pact covering the big four air lines—Eastern, United, TWA, 
and Northwestern—was completed by the International 
Association of Machinists, ind., in its recent bargaining 
sessions with these four air lines. The four agreements, 
though separate, have a wage reopening date of January lI, 
1950. Wage discussions, says The Machinist, resulted in 
more uniform pay rates and wage benefits for all four 
air lines, 


Fight Again in ’49: Lewis 

John L. Lewis, in an official memo to all United Mine 
Workers, says: “The signs indicate that you will have to 
fight again during this year of 1949. . . . Each member 
should tighten his belt to safeguard his earnings and be pre- 
pared to execute the policy of our union when authorita- 
tively formulated and when from time to time you are ad- 
vised thereon.” According to the memo, reprinted in the 
United Mine Workers Journal, the national policy com- 
mittee met during April for “a survey of circumstances at- 
tendant upon the industry and the enunciation of a policy 
of sound procedures and tactics.” 


Teamsters Expand Organizing Drive 


The AFL Teamsters’ organizing drive, as outlined in the 
International Teamster, now includes formation of three 
new trade groups: National Laundry Drivers Division; Na- 
tional Dairy Conference; and Miscellaneous and Retail De- 
livery Drivers’ Conference. The -“over-the-road” truck 
drivers’ organizing and checking drive was completed on 
April 15. But, according to the Teamster, similar nation- 
wide checking campaigns will be conducted later in other 
crafts of the Teamster union’s jurisdiction. One reaction 
to the Teamster checking campaign appeared in The Brew- 
ery Worker (Brewery Workers Union, CIO). It instructed 
every brewery worker driver to immediately notify his local 
union officers if any Teamster approached him, if any 
Teamster coercion was used, or if his truck was stopped on 
the highway. 
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FE Says No to UAW Merger 


The United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers, CIO, 
in its recent convention refused to follow the CIO executive 
board’s order to merge with the United Automobile Work- 
ers. Instead, reports The CIO News, FE countered with a 
resolution asking the UAW, the Steelworkers, the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, and the Electrical Workers to assist in 
bringing all agricultural machinery workers into the FE. 
A resolution assessing FE members two dollars in 1949 and 
1950 to resist “UAW raids” was also passed at the con- 
vention. 

The United Automobile Worker (UAW, CIO) meanwhile 
reports increased activity in its drive to follow up the CIO’s 
order to FE to merge. UAW vice president John W. Living- 
ston, who heads the farm implement drive, claims great 
headway in getting FE members to sign UAW member- 
ship authorization cards. 


Oil Workers Want Short Week 


The Oil Workers have a plan to head off joblessness, re- 
ports the International Oil Worker (Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union, CIO). “It is simply to reduce the work week 
from forty to thirty-six hours.” Prior to the war, says the 
Oil Worker, “the petroleum industry through bargaining 
with OWIU had established the thirty-six hour week as 
standard.” The OWIU plan now calls for a return to that 
standard with no reduction in take-home pay. 


District 50, UMW, Ponders Agency Shop! 


According to The News (District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers, ind.) the “experts” [unidentified by The News] think 
they have found the “ideal” solution to the Taft-Hartley 
ban on the closed shop. They propose to substitute the 
“agency shop” which, explains this paper, does not re- 
quire a worker to join a union but obliges him to pay a 
“fair share” of the cost of negotiating and policing contracts. 


Call for Noncommunist Oath for Employers 


Extension of noncommunist affidavits to all employers as 
well as union officers is called for by the United Textile 
Workers of America, AFL, as it looks for reenactment of 
the Wagner Act. According to The Textile Challenger 
(UTWA, AFL) the textile executive board also calls for 
a minimum wage of a dollar an hour. 


Clothing Worker Assets Near $7 Mullion 


The financial audit of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, CIO, printed in The Advance (ACW, CIO) 
shows total union assets of $6,812,646.75. Total 1948 in- 
come of the ACW was $3,296,314.43. Expenses included 
such items as $26,750.12 for salaries of general officers, 
$198,353.34 for publication of The Advance, and $1,311,- 
379.31 for union organizing and related activities. 


CWA Seen Swinging to CIO? 
Membership approval for affiliation of the Communica- 
tion Workers of America, ind., with the CIO seems certain, 


1For more on the agency shop, see “Agency Shop to the Fore,” 
p. 198. 

?See Labor Press Highlights, “CIO Union in the Making,” April 
Management Record. 


according to The CWA News (Communications Workers 
of America, ind.). Only one division out of the twenty-four 
that have reported said “no” to the move for affiliation. 


Machinists Claim 11,000 Agreements 


The International Association of Machinists, ind., ac- 
cording to an article in the Machinists’ Monthly Journal, 
has agreements with more firms (11,000) than any other 
union in the world. Of these agreements, says the Journal, 
99.2% were negotiated without a strike. The Journal also 
claims that the IAM membership today is ten times as great 
as it was in 1933. 


Fifty Cent Wage Hike 


A scenic artist local of the AFL painters which does 
stage settings for big Broadway theatrical shows recently 
won a 50 cents an hour boost after almost a month’s strike. 
The Weekly Dispatch (San Antonio, Texas, AFL) in re- 
porting it, calls this something of a record increase and says 
that the painters’ new rate is $4.25 an hour. 


Don’t Raise Postal Rates, Says CIO 


The bill to raise postal rates “would have serious reper- 
cussions on the trade union press” says CIO publicity di- 
rector Allan L. Swim. As reported in the Sun (Cincinnati 
CIO Council), Mr. Swim urged special postal rates be re- 
tained for publications of nonprofit organizations. A CIO 
survey showed that elimination of the low postal rate would 
raise postage costs for The CIO News by 350%. 


Closed Shop—Union Definition 


The International Chemical Worker (International Chemi- 
cal Worker’s Union, AFL) asks its members what type of 
agreement they work under. It includes as possibilities these 
five variations (some unique) of the closed shop: 


“CLOSED SHOP—AIl employees covered by the agree- 
ment must be members of the union and all new em- 
ployees must be hired through the union or be union 
members when hired. 

“a. Simple—Union membership includes only those 
working in one craft or job group; such as bricklayers, 
paperhangers, etc. 

“bh. Joint—Where the numerous unionized crafts de- 
mand that all crafts be organized; that is, the employees 
in one craft would strike if nonunion men were working 
at the other crafts. 

“ce. Extended—Under this arrangement not only must 
all immediate employees be union men, but the materials 
they use must be union made. 

“d. Employer’s Closed Shop—Closed to union men and 
organization. 

“e, Extended Employer’s Closed Shop—In this situ- 
ation, management has refused to deal with or sell to 
companies employing union members.” 


HarRoip STIEGLITZ 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1For another point of view on the closed shop see “Trends in 
Labor Relations” p. 205. 
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Trends in Employee Benefit Plans 


Private Plans Approved In New Jersey 


Up to March 31, 1949, 13,355 private plans cover- 
ing 787,122 workers have been approved under the 
New Jersey Disability Insurance Law. Of this num- 
ber, 12,749 plans covering 620,808 workers are car- 
ried with insurance companies. While only 137 plans 
are self-insured, 125,338 workers are under this type. 
Two hundred and twenty plans, with a coverage of 
13,006 employees, have been negotiated with the 
unions. The remaining 249 plans with 29,970 workers 
are “existing” plans. 


Explaining OASI to Workers 


A new booklet “How You and Your Family Are 
Protected by Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance” has 
been issued by the Federal Security Agency. It ex- 
plains in simple terms and in a series of cartoons what 
this insurance means to the average American family. 

The story concerns an American, J. Wilbur Work- 
er, who is depicted as a chubby man, with blond curly 
hair, his dark-haired wife and two small children. As 
the years go by, J. Wilbur becomes more rotund and 
bald, until at age sixty-five he retires. The booklet 
explains the benefits to which the employee, his wife 
and children are entitled, and the conditions which 
must be met to receive them. 


Employee Association Is Big Business 


The Edison Savings and Loan Association, com- 
posed of employees of the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., has announced that its assets 
have passed the $23 million mark. The association 
has 19,900 members with a total of 32,100 accounts. 

The primary purpose of the association is to assist 
employees in purchasing homes. At present 5,400 
company employees are buying houses, on which the 
association has.made mortgage loans of $17.8 mil- 
lions. During 1948, employees borrowed $226,000 
from the association for the modernization or repair 
of their homes. 


Golden Anniversary for Relief Department 


The relief department of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway Company celebrated its fiftieth birthday on 
April 1. The department, which is a joint undertak- 
ing of workers and management, provides disability 
and death benefits and free hospitalization. The de- 
partment operates two hospitals, erected by the rail- 
road and furnished to the department rent free. 


In all, the fund has expended in benefits and in the 
operation of the hospital approximately $15 million 
since its inception. The railroad company has contrib- 
uted $2.5 million for the support and maintenance of 
the association. Membership, which is voluntary, is 
confined to employees and ex-employees. There are ~ 
approximately 15,000 members at the present time. 


Federal Medical Insurance Bill Introduced 


President- Truman on April 21 introduced his na- 
tional health program. To support the medical bene- 
fits called for in the bill, it provides for a pay roll 
tax of 3% on the first $4,800 of the individual’s in- 
come, shared equally by the employer and the em- 
ployee. The federal government’s contribution would 
amount to 0.5% of taxable pay rolls for the first year 
and 1% for the next two years. It has been estimated 
that between $5 and $6 billions would be collected 
under the proposed act, the proceeds of which would 
be used to pay for medical, dental and hospital bills. 


The Forgotten Thirty-six Cents 


In a two-page spread in its employee magazine, 
Johnson & Johnson has forcefully brought to the at- 
tention of its workers the very real cost of its compre- 
hensive benefit program. These benefits cost the com- 
pany nearly one million dollars for its New Bruns- 
wick plant alone. Translated to a cents-per-hour 
basis, these “extra” benefits amount to thirty-six 
cents an hour for each wage earner. The article calls 
attention to the fact that “we have tough competi- 
tion. Our ability to compete is directly affected by all 
costs of production, including the cost of benefits. 

. . In our common effort to meet this tough com- 
petition, none of us can afford to forget this impor- 
tant thirty-six cents.” 


Scheduling Deductions 


Take-home pay may be much lower than the em- 
ployee’s actual earnings because of the many deduc- 
tions now required. Each year the number of deduc- 
tions grows, so that if all possible deductions were 
taken out of one pay period, the balance might be in- 
sufficient for the workers’ basic needs. 

To cope with this problem, the Hooker Electro- 
chemical Company has devised a systematic schedule 
for the possible thirteen deductions it makes. Among 
the weekly deductions are social security and with- 
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holding taxes, garnishments, and payment for gasoline 
bills. In order to assist employees to save regularly, 
deductions for government bonds and bank savings 
are also made weekly. In addition, on the first pay- 
day of the month the following deductions are made: 
union dues (once a year), and hospitalization. MBA 
dues and special group life insurance payments are 
deducted on the second pay period. The deductions 
on the third pay period are personal requisitions 
(payments for protective clothing) and pension pay- 
ments and on the fourth, community chest contribu- 
tions. 

The deductions in the first and fourth weeks are 
relatively light, so that the employee receives his larg- 
est pay check around the end of the month, when 
monthly bills for regular living expenses are due. 


Stock Purchase Plan Reinstated 


In 1930 the International Harvester Company of- 
fered its stock to employees. The plan was aban- 
doned in 1931 because the market value of the stock 
had declined so rapidly. The company is now pro- 
posing that a new stock issue be made available for 
purchase by employees, excluding directors. 

Under the proposed new arrangement, the maxi- 
mum amount of common stock for which an employee 
may subscribe during any four-year period is one 
third of his regular annual compensation. On unpaid 
balances, employees will be required to pay not more 
than 3% interest. The stock is sold at a price (a) not 
more than the average between the highest and lowest 
purchases and sales reported on the New York Stock 
Exchange during the three months’ period prior to 
the initial offer and (b) not less than 20% below 
such average. All subscriptions must be fully paid 
within a period of four years. In no event shall any 
amounts paid by an employee be forfeited but in case 
of cancellation or withdrawal, he shall receive all 
amounts to his credit with interest at not more than 
3%. All employees will be eligible to participate. 


Liberalized Benefit Program 

The International Minerals and Chemical Corpora- 
tion is one of a number of companies which have re- 
cently liberalized their group insurance and retire- 
ment income plans to provide more adequate bene- 
fits in view of present living costs. A lead article in 
the company’s house organ gives a summary of In- 
ternational’s new program. Principal features of the 
plans are highlighted with attractive illustrations. 

In the group insurance plan the life insurance 
schedule has been revised so that most employees 
will receive from 25% to 50% additional benefits. 
Weekly accident and sickness benefits range from 
$10.50 to $40 a week. Daily hospital benefits for 


both employees and dependents have been raised to 
$7. The maximum special benefit of $140 now al- 
lowed for medical care and treatment is almost three 
times the amount previously granted. A new feature 
is surgical benefits for dependents as well as for em- 
ployees. Employee contributions have increased only 
slightly in comparison to the added benefits, for the 
larger portion of the cost of the additional benefits is 
being paid by the company. All employees with six 
months’ service may participate in the group insur- 
ance plan. 

International’s retirement income plan also has 
been revised. Now it includes all regular full-time 
employees whereas formerly the plan had been lim- 
ited to salaried employees earning an average above 
$2,400. Employee contributions for the pension plan 
are 2% of the first $3,000 of basic earnings plus 4% 
of any excess. The normal retirement age is reached 
at sixty-five years. However, earlier retirement is al- 
lowed under special circumstances. The group annu- 
ity provides a future service of 1% of the first $3,000 
plus 2% of any excess over $3,000 for each year of 
participation in the plan. The plan also provides for 
past-service credits. 


Making Retirement Benefits More Secure 
under Profit Sharing 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation made an opin- 

ion survey to determine employee attitudes toward 
company policies. One point brought out was that 
employees desired greater assurance of a pension than 
was possible under a straight profit-sharing arrange- 
ment. 
As a consequence, the company in 1948 revised its 
profit-sharing so as to invest the employees’ share in 
group single premium endowment policies, under a 
plan specifically developed for the company by an 
insurance company. The plan provides for riders to 
the master policy which can be added each year that 
profits are earned, showing the amount of paid-up 
insurance purchased that year. 

All employees who have been with the company 
for five years are eligible, and the individual’s share 
is based on years of service plus basic pay. The plan 
now provides for full vesting, regardless of whether 
the employee terminates his service through dis- 
charge, layoff or resignation. If the employee re- 
signs or is discharged, the amount to his credit is held 
in the trust until he reaches retirement age, and is 
then paid on a monthly basis. Formerly, the em- 
ployees shared fully only if they remained with the 
company. 

Another innovation in the plan starting in March, 
1949, is the addition of union representation on the 
advisory committee which administers the plan. Pre- 
viously the committee consisted of three manage- 
ment representatives. Now it is composed of three 
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employees selected by the union, one nonsupervisory 
employee selected by the company’s president and 
four management representatives appointed by the 
board of directors. 

The company, which manufactures diesel engines, 
believes that a retirement plan based on profits is the 
only type practical for heavy industries which are 
subject to cyclical fluctuations. 


Chicago Truck Drivers Union Health and 
Welfare Fund 


Part of a twenty-five cent pay raise recently won 
by the Chicago Truck Drivers and Chauffeurs Union 
is being used to finance a health and welfare fund. 
Each union member is assessed five cents for every 
hour worked to maintain the fund. 

Death benefits, hospitalization and surgical care, 
and weekly payments for sickness and accidents are 
provided. The death benefit is $1,000 for a union 


member with one year’s service, who has worked 1,500 
hours in the preceding year. After three years’ serv- 
ice, he is entitled to a $5,000 death benefit. The indi- 
vidual must be a working union member during the 
four weeks preceding his death or last illness to re- 
ceive the payment. 

Daily hospital benefits of $8 and special services 
up to $200 are provided for members with six months’ 
service who have worked a minimum of 800 hours. 
Surgical fees up to a maximum of $300 are also given. 
The same hospital and surgical benefits are extended 
to dependents. 

Nonoccupational disability payments of $30 a week 
or 45% of average weekly earnings, whichever is 
greater, are also provided. The maximum period for 
one disability is thirteen weeks (two weeks’ benefits 
for pregnancy) . 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Decreases Mark Wage Negotiations 


AGE decreases, fringe benefits in lieu of in- 

creases, and contract renewals with no adjust- 
ments are occurring more frequently in current wage 
settlements. 

One of the many factors causing these decreases has 
been a drop in consumers’ prices. The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company in Cleveland announced a wage cut of 
about 3% shortly after paying a year-end bonus of 
approximately $4 million. The company is not union- 
ized and has no contract with its employees regarding 
a cost of living wage scale. The International Shoe 
Company announced on January 31, 1949, that it 
would cut wages three cents an hour. This affected 
25,000 production workers in fifty plants in ten states. 
Since the sliding scale was adopted by this company 
in the fall of 1947, there have been five three-cent in- 
creases. This is the second decrease. 

The pay of approximately 10,000 Brown Shoe Com- 
pany employees was reduced 3% on April 1. More 
than 270,000 General Motors Corporation employees 
had their wages cut two cents an hour on March 7. 
These automobile workers received an average hourly 
wage of $1.64 before the adjustment. About 68,000 
salaried workers will be similarly affected in June. 
Their extra quarterly check will be cut from $40 to 
$30. On March 4, approximately 400 employees of 
the Norge washing machine plant at Herrin, Illinois, 
lost five cents an hour. These workers will be affected 
again only if the consumers’ price index drops ten 
points. The General Motors’ workers, however, win 


or lose a cent every three months for each 1.14-point 
fluctuation in the index. 

In the Nellie-B Mining Company in Cardin, Okla- 
homa, a recent wage cut was forced by a decline in 
the price of zinc and lead. This reduction of 75 cents 
a day is believed to be the first in metal mines since 
before the war. Most of the larger mining companies, 
which are under one-year wage contracts with the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO, are not antici- 
pating a wage cut until June, when these agreements 
come up for renegotiation. 


“FRINGE” BENEFITS 


Philip Morris and Lever Brothers can be added to 
the list of those companies which have granted more 
liberal “fringe” benefits as a result of recent negotia- 
tions. At Lever Brothers, the new one-year contract 
provides company paid hospitalization for 3,000 em- 
ployees and their families and one more paid holiday, 
making a total of nine. This extends a long-established 
program under which hourly-rate employees receive 
benefits costing the company an average of 41 cents 
an hour. Philip Morris production workers in Louis- 
ville and Richmond and their office and sales em- 
ployees throughout the United States received the 
following benefits paid by the company: (1) life 
insurance during active employment equivalent to an 
approximate year’s wages; (2) a $1,000 death benefit 
for life, upon retirement; and (3) hospitalization and 
medical-surgical insurance. 
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Because of current economic conditions, union lead- 
ers from eleven plants of the St. Regis Paper Company 
shelved seeking a wage increase and other demands. 
The unions had intended to ask for a 15-cent hourly 
raise and additional holiday and vacation time. 
Earlier this year, approximately 23,000 workers in 
twenty-four American Woolen Company mills and 
another 100,000 textile workers in the Fall River 
and New Bedford area were denied an increase of ten 
cents an hour for similar reasons. 


RECENT DEMANDS 


Despite these current trends, the United Mine 
Workers, ind., and the Transport Workers Union, 
CIO, in New York are asking for wage increases and 
additional benefits. On April 21, the United Mine 
Workers Union announced that it intended to press 
for a shorter work day, higher welfare payments and 
a “share-the-work” plan, despite warnings by em- 
ployers that the industry could not support increased 
labor costs this year. 

Within the next few weeks the Transport Workers 
Union will ask New York City for an increase of 
twenty-one cents an hour for its 35,000 transit em- 
ployees. It will also ask for a forty-hour, five-day 
week, 

CURRENT INCREASES 


Approximately 1,035,000 workers received increases 
during the period March 15-April 15, according to 
Tue ConrEeRENCE Boarn’s latest survey of wage in- 
crease announcements. These adjustments ranged 
from 2.5 cents an hour to 20 cents an hour, with the 
majority being 10 cents or less. More workers have 
benefited from raises this period than during the past 
several months, but this is true because of the increase 
won by one million nonoperating railroad workers. 
Other than this, very few individual increases have 
been granted affecting more than 500 employees. 

The unions and the railroads agreed upon a forty- 
hour week and a 7 cents an hour increase. Reduction 
of the work week increased the over-all average to an 
estimated $1.416 an hour. With the seven-cent in- 
crease the average equals $1.486 an hour. This third- 
round raise is retroactive to October 16, 1948, and the 
forty-hour week will become effective September 1, 
1949. Excepted are 4,000 yardmasters, who received 
a 10-cent-an-hour retroactive increase but will con- 
tinue on a forty-eight hour week, and 30,000 other 
employees who will go on a six-day week September 1, 
1949, without loss of pay. This agreement was brought 
about after an eleven-month dispute over wages and 
hours. 

A listing of wage adjustments, the majority of 
which have been verified by company reports, begins 
on page 227. 

Doris K. LirpMan 
Statistical Division 


Personnel Briefs 


Dramatizing the Interview 


This time of year personnel men often are invited 
to speak before groups of high school seniors on “How 
to Get a Job,” or some similar subject. Those who 
may wish to vary the usual talk with something dif- 
ferent will welcome the announcement that a thirty- 
minute skit dramatizing the employment interview 
has been prepared. It is an effective piece full of ap- 
peal for high school youth. 

The skit is entitled “Filling the Bill.” It calls for 
a cast of ten—eight students and two adults. The 
average school can supply the properties required. 
During the course of the playlet, a number of good 
employment procedures and a number of poor ones 
are presented. Following the skit, the personnel offi- 
cer might well emphasize several of the points made 
and show their practical application in the local com- 
munity. 

Copies of “Filling the Bill” are available for the ask- 
ing. Requests should be addressed to Mr. Herbert 
Meyer, supervisor, Department of Guidance and 
Placement, Essex County Vocational Schools, 1060 
Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


Patent Programs 


“How To Make and Protect Your Invention” was 
the general subject of the first patent seminar re- 
cently conducted by the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion. Nine representatives from the corporation’s va- 
rious plants and the textile research department met 
for two days with members of the company’s patent 
department. On the first day, experts of the patent 
department explained how inventions are made and 
the steps taken to protect them. On the second day, 
the seminar members journeyed to Washington to 
interview the Commissioner of Patents and have the 
functions and facilities of the United States Patent 
Office explained to them. Upon their return to their 
respective plants and departments, the seminar mem- 
bers were better able to assist Avisco inventors to 
make proper records and receive credit for their in- 
ventions. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company recently an- 
nounced the setting up of a patent committee con- 
sisting of the executive vice president, the general 
counsel, and the assistant to the chairman of the 
board, to screen all ideas believed patentable. Upon 
the committee’s recommendation, the company, with- 
out cost to the employees, endeavors to secure patent 
protection on devices, methods, and processes applic- 
able to the company’s work. 
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Suggestion Plans Paying Off 


UGGESTION awards are currently hitting all- 

time highs in many companies. The following are 

examples of individual awards reported in recent is- 
sues of employee magazines: 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation: $5,085, largest 
suggestion award in the 39-year history of the com- 
pany’s suggestion system, for an idea to change from 
hand methods to a machine technique in making mica 
sheets. 

Swift & Company: Winners in the year-long sug- 
gestion contest will receive special awards ranging 
from portable radios to a new automobile. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company: $1,500, largest sug- 
gestion awards in the history of the company, for 
developing a method for improving the Owens-IIli- 
nois applied color lettering program. The company also 
makes a year-end supplementary suggestion award 
which amounts to 20% of the employee’s suggestion 
earnings during the year. Thus, this award winner 
reaps a $300 bonus. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company: In 1948, five 
employees won top awards of $1,500 each. 

Eastman Kodak Company: $2,400, second largest 
initial award in the company’s history, shared by two 
employees for suggesting a method of wrapping rolls 
of baryta-coated paper for shipment to out-of-town 
commercial accounts. 

Servel, Inc.: $1,500, largest award granted under 
the fourteen-year-old plan, for a suggestion on install- 
ing a rubber gasket around refrigerator door. 

General Motors Corporation: $1,000 United States 
bond for devising a way to save several hours on the 
job of duplicating a template. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA-Victor Divi- 
sion: An award of $334.70 for a suggestion covering 
an improved package arrangement for parts. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc.: $758, third highest individual 
award in the history of PB’s suggestion system. 

Illinois Central Railroad Company: Two awards 
totalling $540 to a foreman for suggesting a method 
of reclaiming heads from steam conduits. 

Commonwealth Edison Company: $300 for a sug- 
gestion for improving methods of installing equip- 
ment on the overhead system. The employee had 
previously received an award of $100 for this same 
suggestion. 

Carrier Corporation: $250 for suggesting a change 
in the manufacturing processes on coil casings. 

Bird & Son, Inc.: $1,000 for a suggestion for im- 
proving plant methods. 

B. F. Goodrich Company: $206.50 additional award 


for a suggestion for which employee had previously 
received $30. 

National Cash Register Company: $450 for a sug- 
gestion concerning the making of master gears. 

One reason for the boom in awards is not hard to 
find. The size of the suggestion award is frequently 
computed as a percentage of the estimated savings 
resulting from adoption of the suggestion. Estimates 
of savings have had to be upped because of rising ma- 
terial and labor costs..And awards have kept in step. 

Inflation, however, is not the sole reason for this 
increase in the size of individual awards. The virtues 
of suggestion plans are currently receiving a great 
deal of attention in the house organs. The import- 
ance of new and better methods as a way of improv- 
ing the company’s competitive position and assur- 
ing high levels of employment and earnings are being 
stressed. 


AWARDS PUBLICIZED 


In pictures and stories, the details of individual 
awards are publicized. One company reminds its em- 
ployees that they can earn awards for suggestions in 
any of the following fields: 


Elimination of waste. 

Improvement in the quality of product. 

Improvement in procedures and methods of operation. 

Improvement of equipment. 

Ways to provide safer and better working conditions; 
prevention of accidents. 

Improved handling of material. 

Improvement in machine or tool design. 

Elimination of unnecessary duplication of work. 

Increase in production. 

Reduction of the time or cost of any operation. 

Improvement in industrial or public relations. 

Conservation of tools and equipment. 

Better service to customers. 

Simplification of forms or reports, 

Improvements in housekeeping. 


This emphasis on suggestion plans is bearing fruit. 
Not only are individual awards larger, but many com- 
panies are reporting larger numbers of suggestions 
submitted, larger percentages of acceptances and larg- 
er average awards. These statistics seem to indicate 
that the role of suggestion system in the postinfla- 
tionary period will be no less important than in the 
boom. 

Hersert §. Brices 
Division of Personnel Administration 


ij SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tue ConrERENCE Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


1949 1948 Percentage Change 
Latest atest 
Item Unit ae Month | Month 
Mar. Feb, Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. “Sept. yer Overs 


Previous} Year 
Month! | Previous 


Clerical salary rates’ 


Oficesboy, (or girl) incase 2). be 8 84.. medianini dollars ii y| ences | tse eo crepe al Meco ii a toate EA Elgort |e See A ecco | Pear capee 

RECEP ONISE A ae Petemsiitiser c-sss + - s Palnmecianinvdoliars ete riot |e |e me crctrces | meee | treats ASAE AE com | ee ee Merl Scerretaaal Pua aie + 

Telephone switchboard operator.........|} median in dollars j} ..... | ....- | ----. | we... J eres AGiNveuserie a| Netra wee o> 

Bilerclerkwprerei a cattee ck we bstce sawn ss rakechene rence lbree |b aS sell tool Hnadde | ees ont |arcoet SB ligoccea lk deen elites: | eho 

Junior copy typist..................085 median Collars’ j\\ese-cn likens ceail tet | eet tec COs Ba aie” | ea. cheek sleet cso | Mircea 

Senior copy typist..................... medianvin:dollars: ll) ce. Mes seen eteer-nde | Pte ee etek AN ES Ey Rial erat eal eeateee aie ss 

Junior dictating machine transcriber..... medianwinidollars, oH yen. \1icctel ee stan atl | Sete BB) ic letnpelteradvan I eeemperaliery <1 

Senior dictating machine transcriber. . mecianvinydollarsi ltrs cel |lere tesla erm | esate Barer sists LENO h eteer ae er aeeee nt She, «Seen | Marrone 

Stenoprapner are toes ae sete cake es IME CIAN AMA OM ATS ah. |he ie false iinet steceea|mene ae et |! se akencha afi foeeaie CUS hoard’ hb osase.c || Ruck © o-cael fhecng cs 

Bookkeeping machine operator..........|| median in dollars }} ..... | ..... J s--+) J wees. Joeeeee Cel eee rin beonaecseeal |b ee oobi (lac dea 

Billing machine operator............... qedianwnrdollars Ese by. haere ome See Sell pets a il eae AS ee ee ce hall cca All cca si 

Calculating machine or Comptometer oper] median in dollars} ..... | -..-. | ---++ J cess. J eeeee ral ll Aes al a | ea 1 eI eee 

Key punch operator................... medianvin.dollars. |ss.jes, [oe cee cates fimemteye ee erage «3 AU eras Chath kde SST aps Al 

Consumers’ Price Index 

ODE ee mtn ist ne eos ices cee stems Jan. 1939=100 207.7r 206.8]7 211.3) 211.6} 214.1) 216.8} 222.5) 210.9) +0.4 Stes 

i ERENT) al a aN Se Jan. 1989=100 112.1] 112.1] 112.1) 111.9) 111.9) 111.2) 111.2) 110.1 0 +1.8 
lothingamerrr tistics cites te oso do eyes Jan. 1939=100 150.8]r 152.3} 153.7) 155.3] 156.0) 156.4) 156.6) 156.8) 1.0 -3.8 

WIS TIE 9/1) by 385 GRP AR RA a Jan. 1939 =100 163.3ir 164.6] 165.3) 166.9} 167.4) 167.6) 167.9) 168.5 -0.8 3.1 
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Housefurnishings...................... Jan. 1939=100 154.4) 156.2) 157.1) 157.6] 157.9} 158.1) 158.1) 156.3 1.2 —12 

SUMIGMIES etic soit s ass sins ide doc ee Jan. 1939=100 151.9] 151.6] 151.7] 151.9] 151.9] 151.2} 151.2) 145.2) +0.2) +4.6 

PA itemis: rare tie sts) bats ia a seats smh toeaage Jan. 1939=100 161.3] 161.1|7 162.8] 162.9] 163.8] 164.6] 166.5] 160.3] +0.1] +0.6 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars 62.0) 62.1|7 61.4) 61.4) 61.1] 60.8} 60.1] 62.4) —-+0.2| -0.6 

AM abema gs AGSISS, sone crais ajorsts niseie Rie e orale evel 1935-1939 =100 169.5} 169.0} 170.9} 171.4) 172.2} 173.6] 174.5) 166.9] +0.3) +1.6 

Strikes (BLS) , 

' Beginning in period.............------- number ip Q5\p = 225 225 125 200 250 285 271|| +22.2| +1.5 
Workers'involyed scr ssc clei eee ea ak thousands p 500\p 80 70 40 90 110 160 494) -+525.0) +1.2 
Total man|daysiidle: ../.,. jose esse e eee thousands p 3,600|\p 650 800 600} 1,900} 2,000} 2,500] 6,440]/+453.8] —44.1 

Turnoverratesin manufacturi’g (BLS) 

Separations tonto. c ss tke aces cele per 100 employees |] ..... p 4.2 4.6 4.3 4.1 4.5 5.4 4.2 -8.7 0 
Quits emia: AEs cyoccls ciate wes oes per 100 employees |} ..... p.- 1.5 1.7 1.7 2.2 2.8 3.9 2.5]) -11.8} —40.0 
Miscellaneous. .............00..000 08 per 100 employees |] ..... p a 1 aa | J al a 0 0 
Discharges :eravativiatute vers cess ask bu per 100 employees |] ..... D 3 3 38 A A A A 0 | -25.0 
Toa yofts a Sohn, doiueresorsts sive ates per 100 employees |] ..... Dieeees 2.5 2.2 1.4 eg 1.0 1.2] -8.0) +91.7 

AGeEssIOnS Reet ese eirenTeTe tc tnanees per 100 employees |] ..... p29 3.2 2.7 3.9 4.6 5.1 3.9] -9.4] -25.6 

Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Earnings; hourly..g:¢2 3 aed--2e-): ce. - average in dollars lp 1.372) 1.377] 1.381) 1.376] 1.372) 1.366) 1.362) 1.989} -0.4; +6.4 

SW CCKIY (3s AMY oiar— oS J0)5,syeisrae average in dollars lp 53.97] 54.25, 54.41/r 55.01] 54.56) 54.65] 54.19) 52.07 -1.6) +2.5 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week lp 38.9} 39.4, 39.41 40.0] 39.8] 40.0] 39.8) 40.4) -1.3) -3.7 
Erpploymeni AE osckzteicises Goes Sf aioe: 1939 average=100 |lp 150.9) 158.2) 154.7) 159.4) 161.5) 163.3) 164.6) 160.3] -1.5| -5.9 
Payrolise tree dk sideicajitis os slhs sesak ee 1939 average=100 || ..... 357.9|7 363.0\r 377.6] 379.3] 882.9] 382.2) 354.1) -1.4, 41.1 

Dinee. aks (BLS) 

Fiarninigs hourly: 25.02.0200 20 vs cosy average in dollars |p 1.451| 1.458] 1.459|/r 1.456] 1.454] 1.452) 1.448) 1.352) -0.5] +7.3 

ROOK criti: wyabes eda age. eye o> average in dollars |lp 57.02| 58.32} 58.51|r 59.93) 58.71] 59.41) 57.95) 55.25) -@.2| +3.2 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |lp 39.8} 40.0} 40-1lr 40.7] 40.4) 40.9) 40.0) 40.9] -1.8| -3.9 
Broplovmentanr bls chee sceieys ysis s+ ays eee 1939 average=100 |ip 174.4) 177.77 180.6/r 186.5} 188.6} 188.9] 188.4] 188.1 1.9 -7.3 
1 epic) Tees a ie ...+.stl] 1989 average=100 || ..... 403 .9\7 412.6lr 430.1] 480.8] 435.7] 423.7] 393.1 2.3) +2.6 

Nondurable goods (BLS) ‘ 

Harnings, hourly... 2. . cscices ss cee ss. average in dollars |lp 1.289] 1.289] 1.294lr 1.987] 1.289] 1.271) 1.272) 1.220 Omg tort 

WeGky SEN igaaic ccc 2 wttisie ee average in dollars |lp 49.63} 50.01} 50.08/r 50.52] 50.18} 49.70} 50.37) 48.66] -0.8| +2.0 
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Fmploymentscn fos: oases cast sas cise 1939 average=100 |p 132.4) 133.9 134.2] 138.0] 140.3] 143.0] 145.9) 138.4) -1.1 4.3 
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Class I railroads*® 
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Agricultural wage rates‘ (BAE).......... 

With board and room, per month...... average in dollars {| ..... | ..... GD caste |leconiee OY AGU Witee ces ode eae eee een | roc 

With house, per month............... average in dollars || ..... | ..... T2200 | Nee cry ware. LOBSOONS eee Wee eee fibers sas 
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Hourly Earnings Falling 


UMEROUS factors are involved in the decline 

of average hourly earnings from mid-February 
to mid-March. Lower hours and reduced premium 
overtime payments are of major consideration. Recent 
drops in consumers’ prices, resulting in lower wage 
rates for many production workers affected by the 
escalator clause principle, and a lack of numerically 
significant wage increases have also contributed to 
this downward adjustment in manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a preliminary 
release, reported March hourly earnings at a level 
0.4% below February. This was the second consecu- 
tive decline this year—a pattern that has not been 
duplicated since March, 1946, when hourly earnings 
first started their continuous monthly rise. In this 
latest survey, they equalled the November, 1948, level 
of $1.372. 

Offsetting changes in the nondurable goods indus- 
tries—none exceeding 1.3% in either direction—re- 
sulted in no change for the composite. Durable goods 


workers, however, suffered a reduction of 0.5% in 
hourly earnings. Most seriously affected were those 
on automobile assembly lines. Their hourly return 


Chart 1: Production Worker Employment and 
Weekly Pay Rolls, All Manufacturing Industries 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index Numbers: 1939 Average=100 
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TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, MARCH, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Average Weekly Earnings 


(In Dollars) 
Industry Group! 


ALL MANUFACTURING............... 


Durable: goods.) tii. au.ok its ais cadseiaise) se 
Automobiles: She ey fii cavern ste arate 
Electrical machinery..................- 
Furniture and finished lumber products. . . 
Iron and steel and their products......... 
Lumber and timber basic products........ 
Machinery, except electrical............. 
Nonferrous metals and their products..... 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 
Transportation equip., except automobiles. 

Nondurable goods............----.-200-+: 
Apparel and other finished textile pane 
Chemicals and allied products. . : 


Leather and leather products............. 
Paper and allied products................ 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. . 
Products of petroleum and coal... ! 
Rubber! products, .c.i0s ss seis selene eevee ct 
Textile-mill prod. and other fiber manufac. 
Tobacco manufactures................4- 


NONMANUFACTURING* 


Crude petroleum and natural gas production. 
Electric light and power utilities........... 
Private building construction.............. 
Retail ‘trade:s 0. Saran canter when ents ais 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hoot ae 
February, March, March, February, March, 
1949 1948 1949p 1949 1948 
39.4 40.4 | 1.372 1.377 1.289 
40.0 40.9 | 1.451 1.458 1.352 
40.0 38.9 1.653 1.702 1.539 
39.7 40.3 | 1.445 1.450 1.350 
40.0 41.8 f| 1.182 1.182 1.126 
39.6 40.6 1.528 1.528 1.412 
40.1 42.3 1.119 1.107 1.071 
40.3 41.6 1.522 1.521 1.421 
40.3 41.1 1.445 1.449 1.344 
39.9 40.8 1.359 1.356 1.260 
40.0 40.3 1.575 1.578 1.472 
38.8 39.9 1.289 1.289 1.220 
35.9 36.7 1.098 1.113 1.092 
40.8 41.2 1.413 1.417 1.315 
41.3 41.6 1.268 1.265 1.187 
37.6 37.8 1.156 1.143 1.106 
41.4 43.1 1.328 1.334 1.249 
38.5 89.5 1.759 1.737 1.621 
40.1 40.6 | 1.752 1.747 1.593 
37.6 37.8 || 1.495 1.503 1.408 
37.6 40.6 1.184 1.185 1.140 
35.3 37.7 | 1.030 1.022 .968 
40.0 39.7 || na. | 1.751 | 1.606 
41.5 41.6 n.d. 1.520 1.408 
n.d. 87.1 n.a. n.d. 1.805 
40.0 39.8 n.d. 1.104 1.044 
40.8 40.9 | n.d. 1.393 1.334 


1Data for individual industries available in “Hours and Earnings ican Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


‘Data for on not available. pPreliminary. 


n.a.Not available, 
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TABLE 2: INDEXES OF PRODUCTION-WORKER EMPLOYMENT AND WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY-MARCH, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1939 average=100) 


Industry Group! 


Employment Indexes 


Pay roll Indexes 


February, 1949 | January, 1949 | February, 1948 


March, 1949p | February, 1949 | March, 1948 
ALL MANUFACTURING....................... ae 150.9 153.2 160.3 357.9 363.0r 354.1 
PMA erGOUsere pes cts ninins spe! 41S «216.6 atesaleied sles os aie 174.4 ale er 188.1 403 .2 412.6r 393.1 
APL OMODUES MMII E Nee Fae ca euicaaleretincs eg ees 188.1 188.5 195.0 444.7 455.3 357.6 
Blectricalimachinery 7...) esses. ee cee wees 192.4 201.2 222.9 442.2 454.3 465.1 
Furniture and finished lumber products.............. 130.3 133.2 147.8 315.7 317.9 350.2 
Tron and steel and their products................... 155.6 158.8 164.8 348 . 4 356.7 337.6 
Lumber and timber basic products.................. 166.7 168.4 178.3 395.7 418.2r 417.2 
Machinery, except electrical...................5.005 Q14.2 219.1 233.1 463.0 473.7 471.9 
Nonferrous metals and their products................ 159.7 164.9 180.0 363.6 372.2 372.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products..................005 147.4 150.0 153.9 344.5 349.5 321.4 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles........ 276.2 278.3 292.7 607.9 608.5 593.3 
IN OMCUTALeIPOOdSs isa scisekicdr so Msiele vice ajetaiel vise ses d 132.4 133.9 138.4 313.6 314. 5r 316.0 
Apparel and other finished textile products........... 149.0 149.1 147.5 345.8 $27.2 345.2 
Chemicals and allied products.....................- 201.9 203.9 203.6 454.2 459.1 425.6 
OGUM Se er ee coe eben becca ets ce 134.3 134.9 134.5 302.9 $12.17 288.5 
Leather and leather products................0...005 105.2 105.8 114.1 239. 4 235.0 262.5 
Paper and allied products..................c0eeeeee 143.8 145.4 148.0 335.3 341. 9r 328.9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 182.1 132.1 132.8 269.7 268.8 254.7 
Products of petroleum and coal...................4. 151.9 152.8 155.4 339.2 349.6 315.4 
RD DEE PROG UCES Nes. c.c1sstos 2. Mate sie Seite ee elas 151.1 154.1 168.9 309.8 320.6 337.2 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures... . 100.3 104.0 114.7 Q74.8 276.7 310.6 
Tobacco manufactures........... 0.0. ce cece cece eens 89.3 88.6 93.4 193.5 200.5 195.7 
NONMANUFACTURING* 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production........... n.d. 113.2 111.1 236.7 245.1 219.9 
Electric light and power utilities...................... n.d. 115.6 110.9 206 .2 206 .7r 188.2 
Pa Pin Lidia's Gs's 6 capa oa NS SIERO igen OR eee ne mS n.d. 109.1 113.8 Q14.4 222.6 208.4 
Wiholessletrade acces scons eon meee ee ee ee eee n.d 114.9 115.3 219.3 299.7 214.9 
1Data for individual industries available in “Employment and Pay Rolls Detailed Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
*Data for aggregate not available. rRevised. n.a.Not available. pPreliminary. 
Chart 2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings in ufactures and petroleum and was the shortest one 


Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In Current and 1939 Dollars 


939 40 ‘4 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 


1949 
was 2.9% smaller than in February, their weekly pay 
8.9% less and their work week 6.3% shorter. Labor 
disputes, materials shortages, declining demand, model 
changeovers and consumers’ price adjustments all 
affected these curtailments in the industry. 


WORK WEEK SHORTENED 
In all manufacturing combined, weekly earnings 
dropped to $53.37, almost a dollar less than the pre- 
ceding month but $1.30 more than a year ago. The 
work week averaged 38.9 hours in March. It reflected 
declines in all industries except apparel, tobacco man- 


recorded since November, 1940. 


EMPLOYMENT AT NEW LOW 


A decline in employment again pervaded the indus- 
trial scene, for the sixth successive month. According 
to preliminary estimates, there were 12,362,000 work- 
ers on manufacturing pay rolls in March, with 190,000 
separations occurring over the month. This was a 
change of 1.5%—considerably sharper than the 1.0% 
drop that took place between January and February. 

In the current monthly survey, the electrical and 
apparel industries showed the greatest declines—4.4%, 
3.6%, respectively. Production cutbacks because of 
lagging sales continue to be the motivating factor 
behind the layoffs. 

With the exception of working hours, pay-roll statis- 
tics for the year 1948 showed a considerable increase 
over the preceding postwar levels. Average hourly 
and weekly earnings in all manufacturing rose about 
8% since 1947 and in both instances hit a new peak. 
Pay rolls were also at a new high in the series. Employ- 
ment, although 1.7% higher than in the preceding 
year, was 10% below the all-time peak in 1943. The 
work week in 1948 averaged 40.1 hours—the lowest 
level in eight years. 

ExizasetH M. CasELui 
Statistical Division 
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Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Military Reserve Units 


Two companies recently announced their sponsor- 
ship of reserve training units as part of the War De- 
partment’s “affiliation program.” Training in the 
reserve program as a unit, these employees would be 
able to move into the field in a body to provide essen- 
tial services in the event of war or national emergency. 

The Wisconsin Electric Power Company is now 
recruiting members for the utilities unit it is sponsor- 
ing. Ratings are open in the Army reserve unit for 
men who, in their civilian occupations, are performing 
such jobs as power line maintenance man, high volt- 
age lineman, electrician, welder, etc. 

The Sun Oij Company is also sponsoring several 
new units. Recently activated were two quartermas- 
ter petroleum products laboratory units and an en- 
gineer’s petroleum distribution company. 


Training Your Customers 


A rather unique feature of a training school oper- 
ated by the Taylor Instrument Companies of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is the fact that the students come from 
other organizations. The instruction is designed for 
Taylor’s customers and its purpose is to help them 
keep up to date in instrument manufacture and repair. 


More than one thousand students, representing many — 


leading companies, have graduated from the course. 
Some students have attended as many as five refresher 
courses. 


Youths Learn Business 


Three Junior Achievement companies are now be- 
ing sponsored by officers of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York. The purpose of the Junior 
Achievement movement is to provide high school 
youths with practical business experience. One of 
the companies makes and sells plastic products while 
the other two are in the photographic business. Boys 
and girls from Manhattan and Bronx high schools 
operate these companies under the general guidance 
of the Consolidated advisers. 


Telephone Manners 


Three approaches were used by the Union Elec- 
tric Company of Missouri to interest 900 of its em- 
ployees in the importance of good telephone man- 
ners. A sound movie, “Telephone Courtesy” was 
shown, talks were made, and several skits were pre- 


sented. To maintain interest, the training coordina- 
tion division plans to issue a series of biweekly bulle- 
tins on the subject. 


How Dusty Are the Rules? 


Nearly every company has a set of housekeeping 
rules for its employees, but they are often forgotten. 
Just posting them does not achieve familiarity. The 
Continental Can Company, in a recent intramanage- 
ment newsletter, reminds\its plant managers that it is 
necessary from time to time to take special steps to 
emphasize particular rules. 

It recommends the use of the following four-phase 
program to dust off the rules: 


1. Plant Newspaper—Articles, short stories, and even 
poems can point out what rules mean to both production 
and to the men themselves. 

2. Departmental Meetings—Held whenever the com- 
pany plans to tighten up on rule enforcement after hav- 
ing allowed breaches to ride. 

3. Individual Discussions—For persistent offenders, a 
friendly personal warning may put an employee on the 
right foot before stronger action becomes necessary. 

4. Posters—Locate them not only on bulletin boards, 
but also near seldom used machines where the safety and 
housekeeping rules may be forgotten. 


Care and Feeding of Bulletin Boards 


To provide suggestions and assistance for its sev- 
eral hundred plants throughout the country in the 
use of bulletin boards, The Borden Company has 
prepared a manual entitled “The Care and Feeding 
of Bulletin Boards.” It contains material on the 
type of board to use, the number needed, where 
to place them and what to post on them. 

Two national bulletin board services are now be- 
ing furnished by the company’s public relations de- 
partment in New York City—photo flashes, which 
are large bulletins with a news photograph and brief 
caption, and news flashes, which carry company 
news items of general interest. The latter are in the 
form of enlarged telegrams, 


Local bulletin board editors are also supplied with 


blank telegram-size bulletins, one on which to type 


local safety notices, one for news of anniversaries, one 
for personal items and one for general plant news. 
The four bulletins have distinctive colors, so the read- 
er may instantly spot items of a particular type. 
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Trends in Consumers’ Prices 


SLIGHT break in the downward trend of con- stable this month, and sugar showed a slight rise. 
sumers’ prices was recorded on March fifteenth. Food prices, on the average, were 1.5% below their 
Tue ConrereNce Boarp’s index rose to 161.3, an level of a year ago. (Continued on page 225) 
increase of 0.1% over its 
level a month ago. The THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD FAMILY BUDGET, JANUARY 15, 1939 


major factor in the reversal 
was higher food prices 
with the price of sundries 
also showing a small rise. 
All other groups in the in- 
dex showed declines from 
their level of a month ago. 

Sharp rises in the price 
of beef, pork chops, fresh 
fruit and fresh vegetables 
as of March 15 advanced 
food prices 0.4% over the 
level of a month ago. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, eae 
this year farm prices may 
decline as much as 10% 
below last year’s level. ae 
These price increases were 004 prrrrry 127.0% 
offset slightly by drops in 
the price of dairy products, 
except eggs and some 
cereals. Canned goods 
prices remained relatively Therefore, on January 15, 1949... THE COST OF LIVING INDEX STOOD AT 162.78 


RENT CLOTHING FUEL FURNI- SUNDRIES 
AND TURE 


$21.30 
ela -*$15537 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously was on 1923 = 100. 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House Purchasing 
Date Average of| Food Housing! |—_$&$a__$ A$ |} | Furnizh- | Sundries | Value of 
ee | Total Men’s Women’s Total | Electricity Gas bo the Dollar 
1948 March........ 160.3 210.9 110.1 166.8 168.5 146.8 120.3 89.9 94.4 156.3 145.2 62.4 
Ape, Soto. Vote. 162.3 216.8 110.1 156.2 168.2 146.0 120.5 89.8 94.3 156.4 145.4 61.6 
Mayiir st: casmiccm ss 163.2 219.6a) 110.1 156.1 168.4 145.8 191.5 89.8 94.4 156.2 145.4 61.3 
June. 164.5 221.8 110.7 155.9 168.2 145.5 122.2 90.1 94.4 156.0 146.7 60.8 
duly sreticwinats hs. « 166.4 224.6 110.7 155.6 168.0 145.2 124.6 90.38 94.4 157.2 149.8 60.4 
ugustie scat sn cysts 166.5 223.96) 110.7 165.5 168.1 144.8 126.1 90.3 94.4 157.4 150.6 60.4 
September.......... 166.5 229.5 111.2 156.6 167.9 147.0 126.6 90.3 94.8 158.1 151.2 60.4 
October............ 164.6 216.8¢} 111.2 156.4 167.6 146.4 126.6 90.3 94.8 158.1 151.2 61.1 
November.......... 163.8 214.1 111.2 156.0 167.4 146.4 126.7 90.3 94.9 157.9 151.9 61.3 
December.......... 162.9 211.6 111.2 155.3 166.9 145.5 126.7 90.4 94.9 157.6 161.9 61.7 
Annual average...... 163.7 217.9 110.6 156.0 167.8 146.1 123.5 | 90.1 94.5 156.9 148.1 61.1 
1949 January............ 162.87] 211.3dr} 112.1 153.7 165.3 143.9 127.0 90.4 94.9 157.1 161.7 61.4r 
PEDIUATY: oe ccths efi. 161.1 | 206.8r 112.1 162.3r) 164.67} 141.8 127.5 91.0 94.9 156.2 151.6 62.1 
Marchiat ict becte. 161.3 | 207.7 112.1 150.8 163.3 140.3 127.4 91.0 94.9 154.4 151.9 62.0 


Percentage Changes 


Feb., 1949 to Mar., 1949. . eee ae 0 -1.0 -0.8 =1,1 0.1 0 0 | -1.2 +0.2 -0.2 
Mar., 1948 to Mar., 1949..| +0.6 -1.5 +1.8 -3.8 -3.1 4.4 +5.9 +1.2 +0.5 An +4.6 -0.6 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. | @Based on food prices for May 18, 1948, Based on food prices for Oct. 14,1948.  rRevised. 
‘Includes electricity and gas. “ bBased on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948, | dBased on food prices for Jan, 18, 1949, 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 


Source: Tour ConrErRENCE BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 


Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes 


Changes 


Crry Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 Crr Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 
Mar. 1949 | Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 to to Mar. 1949 | Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 to to 
Mar. 1949 | Mar. 1949 Mar. 1949 | Mar, 1949 
Akron 

ood Sayparacnccewiasts 912.7 212.3 +0.2 21583] (Pood) ong 0 ae ee 212.4 210.5 213.4 +0.9 0.5 

Housing cc. secctees s 122.0 | 122.0 0 3 4 || Mousing!.2.:..0 sees 120.5 | 120.5] 120.5 0 0 
Clothing............. 161.8 152.9 0.7 —2.0 | Clothing............ 150.4 151.1 156.5 0.5 3.9 
Buel? 35 oo raccrheeas 153.9 156.1 -1.4 2G) 4. | Buel2... stasahe sackis as 111.5 111.5 105.8 0 +5.4 

Housefurnishings..... 135.0 | 135.5 0.4 +0.5 | Housefurnishings....} 151.0] 151.9 | 151.0 0.6 0 
Sundries: «ii: oxo aatetele 152.4 152.5 0.1 =E5) Sl Sundries:s. saa5cc. 153.9 154.0 145.3 0.1 +5.9 

misteaste 5 a ; 0.1 .9 162.4 161.1 +0.3 


FP eee cs ac CROMER : PRU ales anetenes 9 205.4 : ; 
Serta iesete W absllofe 3] ADTRAN vem venti) Pinan LI Bete} 112.8 105.8 +6.6 
A eeeietate sarees ‘ Ing eile ae ee, Lae 164.57} 165.8 -1.0 
So aly SR Deas e re : misters, exo. warts <a ypeaPere (Ma) OED 136.2 125.5 +8.4 
Wee 148.3] 149.2] 144.3 42.8 
pnowishineeesec) LOS. [LOS ie) ITC.) TOSice -Oesal ‘Sumaries:peyas shee 15273.) ‘151.9 150.3 +1.3 
a 9 | 163.17 
Cleveland 
Ws Siey ayeien, Coors ee ae i ; Pood! Se enawensss|| 20728 204.9r| 207.4 +1.4 +0.2 
Fe eee : Housing). oo is). coe. ost DI627-| MIGET le 16.7 0 0 
Soe cinastalal union F ; Clothing............] 160.5 161.5 165.9 -0.6 -3.3 
Seema Geer ees steers ; ? Buel ay hecstah aan hel SOG 136.6 12%. 2 i 
Housefurnishings..... : .9 | Housefurnishings....} 161.2 | 162.1} 162.1 
Sundries: esrctcmseent : : Sundries............ 150.7 | 150.7 
Weighted Total..... : P Weighted Total....) 162.5 | 161.87 
Dallas — 


DAEDRIC 4 De aiaatey etey siuLcratibece : 212. 
D paieenOrage 2 careuele 5 BAR ae eee Fe 
ees Ate nan “ 6 WTEC COM, 
oe tS egies ae ierie see i met Las aia edeba ore, ghee 
Housefurnishings..... 150. 153. 153.4 
Sundries............. 138. 138. 18285 4). sOcS) SA-423st- Sundries: i). aus cost 


© 


Weighted Total..... 


_ 
oO 
ie) 
@ 


| : 
| 


Weighted Total..... 
Bridgeport 
Foods) Shoat tiie: 199.7 198.47] 201.3] +0.7] -0.8 | Food............... 
Housing! 2 yar<t- ae 107.1 107.1 107.1 
Clothing). 5000s.5...8 144.4 146.9 150.2 |} -1.7]) -8.9 ] Clothing............ 
Biel?) AP eae oes 149.5 151.8 147.2 Did ICL cindiovovenalauetexcpek ears f 
Housefurnishings.... . 153.0 | 154.9] 151.0 +1.3 | Housefurnishings....} 149. 152.47 
Sundries’ 5: .22 ts 728.4 168.7 | 168.7] 165.0 +2.2 | Sundries............ 146. 145.9 
Weighted Total..... 162.4 162.5 162.3 
Buffalo 
Rood. hee ik. ene 219.5 215.9 218.3 t-0)5) PP BOOG Ls iicctessra ome erates 
Housing!............. 118.1] 118.1] 117.8 +0.3 
Clothing)... 528%. 3020: 147.3 148.4 151.0 870) CLOLMIN Gee st ne ale oe 
Bes ae) Sree wise She 145.1 145.0 130.5 co) A Bass al bel LI Co) chee ad beet 
Housefurnishings..... 155.0} 155.6] 160.4 -8.4 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries............. 150.0 | 149.4] 145.9 +2.8 | Sundries............ 
Be a 4 12 3 +1.3 Weighted Total....| 158. 
Detroit 
Food! 357 2 Sr 207.6 | 208.3 | 211.371 -0.3| -1.8 
Housing ots. fds 114.5 | 114.5} 109.9 0 +4.2 
Clothing cijecetes 148.4 150.7 155.9 1.5 4.8 
HuelAeetie.. cdots 2. 151.3 151.4 185.7 -0.1] 411.5 
Housefurnishings....} 161.0 | 162.6 | 162.8 -1.0 -1.1 
Sundress. cries 162.3 162.3 159.6 0 +1.7 
Weighted Total....] 163.9 164.4 163.2 0.3 +0.4 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp 


Norse: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes 


Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes 


Crry 


Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 
Mar. 1949 | Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 to to Mar. 1949 | Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 to to 
Mar. 1949 | Mar. 1949 | Mar. 1949 | Mar. 1949 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
d aXoo%s WORE aco Bare ae aa 205.2 203.0r} 211.8r) +1.1 SOR ROOd ses canoes 191.3 192.1 203.2 0.4 -5.9 
Housing! oad ek eae 109.8 109.8 101.9 0 +7.8 | Housing!..... 109.6 109.6 108.4 0 +1.1 
Clothing ee ey ile de 160.7 161.2 165.1 0.3 -2.7 | Clothing............ 156.7 157.2 161.9 0.3 —3.2 
TTS Hits Sas a nen gam 151.0 | 151.07] 140.8 0 ee AS O4 Lal tS Casio lade ates ere 121.4 | 121.4] 114.67 0 +5.9 
Housefurnishings..... 170.4 | 171.4] 169.9 0.6 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....} 145.4] 145.0 | 144.4 +0.3 +0.7 
SpNdriess ss. | Law 144.0 144.3 142.3 0.2 shy P SumdTIES® S05. tyes 150.6 150.6 149.9 0 +0.5 
Weighted Total..... 162.8 162.3 162.6 +0.3 +0.1 Weighted Total....| 154.0 154.3 | - =—0.2 -1.9 
Erie, Pa. Lansing 
ROO tire eisersce ste ol srs 221.6 | 218.1] 220.1 creel Ont UE OOd wer cine ntts ties « 220.8 | 220.7 | 233.6 a -5.5 
Housing hci. th ores 123.2 123.2 123.27, 0 0 Housing! 24s) ose: 102.6 102.6 102.1 0 +0.5 
Clothing Pal ere toe CRE as © 169.5 171.4 171.1 -1.1 =—0.9 |, Clothing: (2... 3.233. 153.6 155.4 154.47 -1.2 0.5 
Ce ielcte leering ae 156.5 156.5 143.2 0 1 OwSy WB uel et aartcis oe ees 137.5 137.5 129.7 0 +6.0 
Housefurnishings..... 154.5 | 155.4] 158.0 -0.6 —2.2 | Housefurnishings....} 160.1 | 160.7 | 161.57/ -0.4 0.9 
Sundries. Foss bvvsa las) 159.6 159.1 154.9 +0.3 +3.0 | Sundries............ 155.0 155.2 156.3 0.1 8 
Weighted Total..... 173.2 172.1 170.47) +0.6 +1.6 
Fall River 
OOGM ne See hetaaiehe es 196.6 194.8 197.3 +0.9 A) PA AE OOG aes os a arae) srors i aie 
Housing ag. hls ac. 106.9 106.9 104.3 0 +2.5 | tlousing’............ 
ClothingMeer ts : - 163.1 165.37) 170.4 -1.3 AS 1) Chote cio. ae nus 
Mulel®: soe ae re eect as 149.6 150.4 147.3 0.5 SE aCe | Lai Cl pees ae ter eorpeees iat 
Housefurnishings..... 137.5 | 189.5} 141.5 -1.4 —2.8 | Housefurnishings.... : 
Suridriesss sel cakis. « 152.7} 151:5 |] 141.5 +0.8 +7.9 | Sundries............ 146. 
Weighted Total..... 160.1 159.5 157.4 +0.4 +1.7 Weighted Total....| 157.0 156.6 157.27) +0.3 0.1 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
ROO srasene Bios 207.3 207.2 Gh! I) Gyo | ee 913.7 214.0 222.0 -0.1 3.7 
Housing! 116.9} 116.9 4-98 || Housing?........:... 107.1 | 107.1} 107.1 0 0 
Glothing yee 144.4 146.4 =922 1 Clothing. ....2:.8..- 148.4 150.3 154.4 -1.3 -3.9 
Fuel® Paneer ac. 155.1 155.1 SOWA MME GL os reece wie,.014 6 Syste 156.1 156.1 147.1 0 +6.1 
Housefurnishings..... 166.3 | 169.5 -1.3 | Housefurnishings....| 159.6 | 162.7 | 164.7 -1.9 -3.1 
Sundries# =. cyacreichesae - 154.9 | 155.1 STIS SUDGLICS: ois, 2/0 <5 outs 161.2 | 161.5] 147.1 -0.2 +9.6 
Weighted Total..... 163.1 163.5 . -1.0 Weighted Total....| 168.3 168.9 167.5 -0.4 +0.5 
Green Bay, Wis Macon 
OOGr ede aiseetee a3 203.6 195.6 200.9 44.1 PSE ROO ai .s cscs) state <6 201.6 202.0 212.4 0.2 -5.1 
Housing!............. 115.2} 115.2] 115.2 0 0 | Housingl............ 123.2] 123.2| 120.1 0 | +2.6 
Glothnrg eae ee 160.3 163.0 169.5 —1.7 =p C@lothing..0. +... ,8: 157.0 157.2 163.3 0.1 -3.9 
Multa gaan ce att. a.-> 134.3 134.3 127.6 0 EUR Ey [od Ais Col cane Gees eee ya 121.0 121.0 112.2 0 +7.8 
Housefurnishings..... 154.0 | 156.97; 157.4 -1.8 —2.2 | Housefurnishings....}| 153.4] 154.0 | 155.4 0.4 -1.3 
Sundries) 2 vay c.cBvoie: 146.0 145.8 143.6 +0.1 te Hi OUBOLIES sie. a¥eays 1 apauane 138.9 138.8 137.2 +0.1 +1.2 
Weighted Total..... 159.0 157.1 158.2 +1.2 +0.5 Weighted Total....} 158.3 158.4 161.0 0.1 | -1.7 
Houston Memphis 
Houde ea 213.4| 214.2| 220.7|| -0.4| -3.3 | Food............... 215.9 | 218.0} 229.7] -1.0] -6.0 
Housing eae tee ns: TES 111.1 110.0 0 TACO Mousingt ss. gc, «ste 114.0 114.0 114.0 0 0 
Clothingrrc. << -5 -.- =|. 252-0 153.1 157.0 0.7 =3 29) | Clothing: <.. 2.2 4... 156.6 157.2 163.7 0.4 4.3 
Buelttn Sonsini bce 81.8 81.8 81.8 0 0 Hire ZO ta hance ac tes: 117.9 117.9 112.7 0 +4.6 
Housefurnishings.... . 140.4] 143.07] 142.5 -1.8 -1.5 | Housefurnishings....} 152.4] 154.5 | 155.57) -1.4 2.0 
Sandriess: o> oc... 2h =. 146.1.| 146.2 | 141.9 -0.1 3.0 | Sundries... . 2.0. 132.3 | 132.3 | 127.2 0 +4.0 
Weighted Total..... 155.9 156.4 156.87 -0.3 0.6 Weighted Total....} 155.3 156.1 158.17 0.5 -1.8 
Huntington, W. Va. Milwaukee 
HOOd. nk fase eis an: 195.5 194.3 211.3 +0.6 STC Si HOO: ck isuhee. cote els 210.5 210.1 212.6 +0.2 -1.0 
Housing’. ..0.<- hs... 111.7 111.7 111.7 0 0 Housing! as J.¢,. sees A226 112.5 111.6 0 +0.8 
Clothing sai iis. 2": 145.9 147.1 157.47 0.8 = 70034 Clothing aim ceca 160.4 161.1 169.0 0.4 -5.1 
re GES eS are aaa 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 (Nyy errs Pek eae aie te 135.4 | 185.4 | 127.9 0 +5.9 
Housefurnishings..... 158.5 | 162.17} 161.6 Housefurnishings....}| 164.7 | 170.6 | 172.1 =3).5 —4.3 
Sundries............. 151.4 151.4 146.3 Sundries; :y... 4-4, 156.9 155.5 140.3 +0.9 | 411.8 
Weighted Total..... 156.9 | 156.9} 161.77 Weighted Total....}| 163.0 | 162.9 +0.1 +2.0 
Indianapolis | Minneapolis 
OOd Bi ges cies fhs « 213.1 212.6 217.9 Moods Seer echt cra 219.8 219.8 228.4 0 -3.8 
Housings ap eate cate 3s ¢ 119.8 119.8 115.4 ousin ght citys 108.8 108.8 108.8 0 0 
Clothing............. 147.8 | 148.4] 148.27] Clothing........2..5 155.5 | 157.67] 164.4]) -1.3| -6.4 
Buen eee ee 154.8 | 154.8] 140.0 Bice A tent 137.2 | 137.5| 127.4] -0.2| +497.7 
Housefurnishings ..... 150.9 | 152.3 | 153.8 Housefurnishings....| 166.4] 167.9 | 165.0 0.9} +0.8 
Sundries............- 155.2 | 155.1 | 152.2 Sundries.../........ 155.0 | 154.2| 151.5) 40.5] +423 
Weighted Total..... 165.1] 165.11} 164.07! Weighted Total....} 165.3 | 165.3 \ 166.8 0 0.9 
SE eeeEeEeeeee—E————————————————————————————————— eee 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 0.1%. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 


i Jan., 1939=100 hanges Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Ciry | Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 Mar. 1040 | Feb, 1040 | Mar. ross | F208? | Ma, 1948 
T. * rr. 
Mar. 1949 | Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 SERS M. rae vimaere a eayraitens ve ( a a thks a Many me Mar. 1949 
Muskegon 
Rodd: tn eee ie Q47.4 | 241.1 +2.6 0.1 wee ence cece eens i +0.5 -0.6 
Housing? 115.4 | 115.4 0 0 | Housing!............ 122.8 | 122.8 o | 44.7 
Clothing .....2. 7002 145.5] 146.1 2:4) ged, [Clothing Ms. .a. 7k 170.5 | 171.57 0.6| -2.3 
Wook. West shane 162.3 | 162.7 29/91) V9.9 P Puck). sus «ete 136.4] 136.4 o | +9.7 
Housefurnishings ..... 128.7 | 132.5 2.9 -8.8 | Housefurnishings....} 138.9 | 142.67 2.6 -3.1 
Sundries: . .2...5...-%. 144.3 | 144.2 +0.1 | -£1.1 | Sundries....... 62.5. 138.3 | 138.47 0.1} +3.8 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....} 163.7] 163.7r 0 +1.4 
Newark 
Rood a: 3 reise oye 207.2 207.4 202.8 0.1 SEQ PIB OOS © ohae.e ave sie yterers 
Housing’)... <2 a fa dOoeh fo 106. We he 10as8 0 | +0.8 | Housing!............ 
Clothing.........++-- 142.4 143.3r]| 147.7 -0.6 -3.6 | Clothing............ 
Fee ee 116.6] 117.1] 113.3]) -0.4| +2.9 | Fuel... ee 
Housefurnishings..... 171.2 | 173.6r| 174.2 1.4 -1.7 | Housefurnishings .... 
.0 : 2 : .8 | Sundries... 0... 


Fe inte Mas artes SO EQt UBOR DEC ces 214.6 | 212.37] 217.2 
AS SE Gre oa ee Housing!............] 116.7] 116.7] 103.9 

Ete oi Pak Clothing............] 154.8] 156.3 | 162.4 

moa a OME ie oe j Huels oki ry.ut eral eeloo.o.. | eloo.,5 | apl4oad 
Housefurnishings ..... 154. 157 Housefurnishings....] 182.4 | 181.97] 181.7 
Sundries............. 160. 160 Sundries............ 154.0 | 154.1 | 151.4 
Weighted Total..... 5 3 


Housefurnishings . .. . 
Sundries. ........... 


Housefurnishings .. . . 
Sundries...32;..5 08). 


Index Numbers 


Housefurnishings . .... Housefurnishings....| 165.8 | 163. 
Sundries... Stic... a0 2. 148. ! ; Sundries: A. / 08 149.7] 149. 
Weighted Total. .... 164.8 | 164.8| 164.1 
Philadelphia 
1 Keres an Sere Soe 197.9 193.17] 197.5 2 | HOOG............... 
Housing? \.fss0ace went 110.4] 110.4} 105.3 .8 | /Elousings oy... ate 2 : 
Clothing soe ntee 142.8 144.4 151.8 ‘ 1Q) f LCAOLDIN GE: oe evar ee cen : i x 
Puella ste. nace 144.5 144.5 135.0 0 +7.0 | Buel..... eeecloncicnic tra 74.7 TA. 74. 
Housefurnishings ..... 150.1] 151.8] 152.3] -0.8] -1.4 | Housefurnishings....} 173.0 | 175. 177. 
Sundries............. 150.9] 150.1} 145.77] 40.5 | +3.6 | Sundries............ 147.3 | 147. 141. 
Weighted Total..... 159.9 158.27r) 157.9 +1.1 +1.3 
Pittsburgh 
Hood) since cen carers 205.2 202.3 207 .2 +1.4 =k 0: WHR GOOG. Ryairnuras gear 
Housing! 119.3 119.3 116.3 0 +2.6 | Housing!............ 
Clothmg eee. ae 147.5 149.47} 154.8 -1.3 Ae WP MCAOLDING. So oa edie Maser 
Fuel?..... beeen tees 137.0 137 0 131.5 0 +42 | Punelt-cnk Qaac ..: cas : 142 
Housefurnishings..... 144.6 | 145.5 | 144.7 0.6 -0.1 | Housefurnishings....| 146.1] 151. 159. 
Sundries. W450" 5.4. 149.8 149.8 148.2 0 +1.1 | Sundries............ 138.1 Syed 137.1 
Weighted Total..... 160.7 160.0 160.8 +0.4 0.1 Weighted Total....| 158.1 157.9 159.0 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, *Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 


22d 


Percentage 


| ow Sa 20 


o | +49 
-3.6 -8.5 
+0.7 +0.7 
+0.1 -0.6 
aLess than 0.1%. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Percentage Index Numbers 
hanges Jan., 1939=100 


Crrr Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 Cox Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 

Mar. 1949 | Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 to to Mar. 1949 | Feb. 1949 | Mar. 1948 to to 
Mar. 1949 | Mar. 1949 Mar. 1949 | Mar. 1949 

St. Paul 

Food. SoA SS TEE OIE 915-2 213.47 +0.8 HY yal Wel hooves ARS aeons 209.1 +0.9 2.9 
Housing!............. HOTT LOTT 0 +2.7 | Housing!............ 120.8 0 +0.2 
Clothing, ....5..05.0 5: 145.4 145 .2r +0.1 —4.7 | Clothing............ 153.6 -1.3 3.2 
Buel eats cent 138.6 139.3 0.5 aT TAA (lista ee Manny See 147.1 0 +7.3 
Housefurnishings . ... . 165.2 | 166.7 0.9 -4.8 | Housefurnishings....} 148.3 —O727) ples 
Sundries.......:..... 149.9 | 149.9 +3.1 | Sundries............ 155.4 +0.1 +0.2 

a ae ‘3 9 i +0.2 -0. 


bare Soran, coat eaves 3 <8 ms) 

Sr OLGA Cae .6 6 8 

BASS Gy AA SOEFO 3 3 9 

SO icIien A AB Gis 9 .9 8 
Housefurnishings....} 165.0 | 155.97} 152.7 0.6 +1.5 
Sundress tis os cs.tiee 148.7 | 148.7] 139.2 0 +6.8 
Weighted Total 166.0 165.6 163.5 +0.2 41.5 


SUMENIES 5). Sostrcis: 


Housefurnishings . . 


Youngstown 
LEO |e See ee wae Q12.7 212.5 216.6 +0.1 -1.8 
Housing!. 106.8 106.8 106.7 0 +0.1 
Clothing: fsi28.. nes! 167.5 167.9 170.7 0.2 -1.9 
LG age aoe ones 140.8 140.8 130.6 0 +7.8 
Housefurnishings....]| 157.9 | 158.97] 161.5 -0.6 Bene 
Sundries) a} 4a6)..2 2. 141.9 142.0 136.4 —0.1 +4.0 

Weighted Total....| 160.6 160.67} 160.1 0 +0.3 


Beta tcc Re oe 28) 
: 1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 
dae : . ; i ; ; j : : j ; ; , 3 2Includes electricity and gas. 7Revised. 
Housefurnishings .... . 161. 162.8 
SSUNGIICSS 7 Grade 0:5 141. 141.2 
Weighted Total..... 158.1 157-3, 158.5 +0.5 0.3 


Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 


Bellefonte, Pa...... +2.4 
Evansville, Ind...... +0.1 
International dpa Minn. +0. Q 0.2 
Joliet, IP.. iso +1.2 
Trenton, N. 4 sie Oro ee +3.5 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, a 15, Agel 15, July 15, Oct. 15. 2Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
(Text continued from page 221) lower, along with lower prices for shoes. Women’s cot- 
Clothing prices continue their downward trend this ton clothing and rayon and nylon lingerie showed 
month, dropping 1.0% below their February level. slight declines. The annual price survey on women’s 


Men’s cotton clothing prices were generally reported spring coats indicated that prices of identical gar- 
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ments were slightly below last year’s level. Continued 
declines are expected in the price of clothing, although 
manufacturers are attempting to stabilize prices at 
the wholesale level. 

The downward trend in textile furnishings con- 
tinued this month. Small reductions were reported for 
electric refrigerators, living room, dining room, and 
bedroom suites, dropping the housefurnishings index 
1.2%. Housefurnishings prices are now 2.3% below 
their all-time high in September-October, 1948. 

The sundries index rose to 151.9, an increase of 
0.2% over its level a month ago, due mainly to the 
semiannual adjustment for reading materials com- 
pleted this month. Soap prices, reversing their trend 
of the past few months, showed a slight increase. 
However, lowered fat prices point to further reduc- 
tions in the cost of soap in the near future. Drug and 
toilet articles showed scattered decreases. A slight 
rise in the price of cleanser was reported. 


May, 1949 


Fuel prices dropped slightly during the month, 
0.1%. The major price drops were reported for fuel 
oil, reflecting the recent cuts in crude oil prices. 

The accompanying graphic chart indicates the 
change in consumers’ prices over the past ten years. 
In January, 1939, out of every $100 the typical con- 
sumer spent $33 on food, $19 on housing, $10 on 
clothing, $6 on fuel, $4 on housefurnishings, and $28 
on sundries. Applying the price changes which have 
occurred up to January, 1949, we find that the equiva- 
lent expenditure would be $162.78 in order to buy 
the same amount of goods, and out of this $69.73 
would go for food, $21.30 for housing, $15.37 for cloth- 
ing, $7.62 for fuel, gas and electricity, $6.28 for house- 
furnishings, and $42.48 for sundries. 

Laurence D. Dre TRUDE 
Suirtey Fass 
Statistical Division 


Sales Champs Win Jeweled Belts 


OR MORE than sixty years, boxing champions 
have been honored with a diamond belt. Pontiac 
Motor Division has adapted the ring’s traditional 
award as the prize in a new sales incentive plan. The 
company will reward outstanding dealers’ parts and 
accessories sales managers with a hand-tooled leather 
belt and silver and gold buckle. (See illustration.) 
Focal point of the buckle is Chief Pontiac, the com- 
pany’s indian head symbol. In addition, an arrow- 
head signifies “further penetration of the available 
parts market, and it points in the direction of our 
goal—upward.” 
District managers will select the “champs” in their 
respective areas, subject to the approval of zone man- 


agers. After the award has been won initially, repeat- 
ed success will be indicated by the addition of a sap- 
phire in the band encircling the chief’s head. An 
award committee will review the records of all dis- 
trict winners within a zone. The zone winner will 
receive a diamond inset in the arrowhead. 

All zone winners will be invited to Pontiac where 
they will be guests of the company. Another com- 
mittee will review the records of zone winners and 
a national winner will be selected. He will receive an 
even larger diamond in the arrowhead. 

In choosing the belt and buckle for the award, the 
prize committee was guided to some extent by a 
survey which indicated that many people hesitate 
to wear any sort of an award pin in their lapels, and 
that other people already have lapel pins signifying 
their membership in a national organization. 

Slogans in the sales incentive program will tie in 
with the award, and will include “Buckle down and 
get your job done,” “Go out and belt competition,” 
and “A dependable parts organization will keep you 
from losing your pants in a competitive market.” , 


E. W. E. 


“Meet Your Foremen’’ 


The Scintilla Magneto Division of the Bendix Avi- 
ation Corporation is featuring a series of biographical 
sketches in its house organ entitled “Meet Your Fore- 
men.” An article appearing in each issue includes 
some highlights of the individual’s personal and busi- 
ness life as well as his picture. 


Wage Settlement Announcements 
I. Recent Wage Adjustments 


A. Wage Increase Announcements—March 15 to April 15 

B. Wage Decreases—January 1 to April 25 

C. Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only—January 1 to April 25 
Note: Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified. 


A—Wage Increase Announcements—March 15 to April 15 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Type 
spibeny Workert Date Numbe pees 
Amount Effective Affee ce Rate Effective 
~ Chemicals and Allied Products 
American Cyanamid Company......| WE 5% 2-28-49 467 n.a. na. |(UMW, Dist. 50) 
Wallingford, Conn. 
American Enka Corporation........ WE | $.18 hr. | 3-21-49 630 n.d. n.a. |(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
Morristown, Tenn. $.20 hr. | 3-21-49 82 n.d. n.a.  |Affects 1st class mechanics. (Textile Workers 
Union, CIO) 
Armour and Company............. WE | $.08 hr. } 1-13-49 204 | $.87 hr. | 7-24-47 |(Int. Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Un- 
New Orleans, La. base rate ion, CIO) 
Monsanto Chemical Company....... WE 9.5% 4-349 135 n.d. n.a. |General increase: 9.5¢ to 15¢ hr. Also 3 weeks’ 
Norfolk, Va. vacation after 14 yrs.; some job rate adjust- 
| ments. This is a fourth round increase. (Int. 
‘ Chem. Workers, AFL) 
St. Louis, Mo WE | $.085 to 100 n.d. n.a. |A third weeks’ vacation after 14 yrs.’ service. 
$.125 hr. This is a fourth round wage increase. (Int. 
: Chem. Workers, AFL) 
Ohio—Apex, Incorporated.......... WE | $.05 hr. 216 |$1.455 hr.| 9-6-48 [Increase of 10¢ for lunch allowance; of $1 for 
Nitro, W. Va. average monthly clothing allowance. Allowance of three 
regular days off with pay for death in immediate family. 
rate (UMW, Dist. 50) 
s 3.5% 55 n.d. 5-1-48 |(No union) 
average 
Rexall Drug Company............. WE | $.05 hr. 500 n.d. 3-2-48 |(United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Boston, Mass. s $.05 hr. 208 n.d. 3-2-48 |(No union) 
For all: A third week’s vacation after 20 years’ 
service instead of 25 years; previous increase 
10¢ hr. A fourth round wage increase. 
Rohm and Haas Company..........| WE | $.11 hr. 352 | $1.04 hr. | 2-1-48 |Time and one-half for nours worked on holiday 
Knoxville, Tenn. labor rate plus straight time holiday pay; previously 
straight time for hours worked plus straight 
time holiday pay. Three weeks’ vacation with 
pay after 20 years’ service instead of after 25 
years. Starting rate increased from $.90 to $.95 
per hour for new employees. (Fed. Glass, 
Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers, CIO) 
Construction 
*Calvary Cemetery................ WE | 8.338% n.a. |$59.40 w:| na.  |(Building Service Employees Int. Union, AFL) 
Queens, N. Y. approx. 
*Carpentersy.Aaer cesses: Me < sersi< ols WE | $.15 hr. n.a. | $1.75 hr. n.a, |During one-year contract wages to be adjusted 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 5¢ hr., up or down, on basis of each 5% change 
in consumers’ prices. 
*Master & Allied Painters Associations} WE | $.J0 hr. 1,200 see n.d. Previous rates: $2 hr. on ordinary jobs; $2.26 hr. 
Cincinnati, O. remarks when painting iron. (Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers, AFL) 
Food and Allied Products 
American Home Products Corporation] WE | $.05 hr. Q47 n.d. n.d. (Int. Union Food, Tobacco, Agriculture and 
Duffs Baking Mix Division Allied Workers, CIO) 
Hamilton, O. 
General Foods Corporation......... WE | $.05 hr. 320 n.d. 8-48 |Previous increase was 5¢ and less for all classifi- 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. cations. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
St. Clair, Mich. 
Miller Brewing Company........... Nts) see 75 see 11-1-46 |On 11-1-46, two year contract with cost of living 
Milwaukee, Wisc. remarks remarks bonus based on salary of $150 mo. regardless of 
earnings. On 11-1-48, two-year contract with 
cost of living bonus based on actual salary—but 
not less than $150 nor more than $200 mo. Also 
3 weeks’ vacation after 10 years. (Office Work- 
ers Union, AFL) 
New Era Dairy Corporation........ WE | $.05 hr. 35 | $.85 and | 2-28-48 |(United Construction Workers, UMW) 
Carbondale, Ill. $.95 hr. 
George T. Stagg Company.......... WE | $.13 hr. 694 | $1.20 hr. | 10-16-47 |Third wage round. (Distillery, Rectifying and 
Frankfort, Kentucky male Wine Workers Int. Union, AFL) 
$.98 hr. 
female 
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A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—MARCH 15 TO APRIL 15—Continued 


Company 


Food and Allied Products (Continued) 


Stahl-Meyer, Inc................4. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ward Baking Company............ 
White River Junction, Vt. 


Wilson & Co., Inc 
Columbus, Ga. 


Lumber and Lumber Products 


Pierpont Manufacturing Company. . 
Savannah, Ga. 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Inc... . 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Metal Manufactures 


Burnside Mfg. Co.................- 
Spring Lake, Mich. j 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co 
Clintonville, Wisc. 

Hayward Oil Burner Corporation... . 
Montclair, N. J. 


Hugo Manufacturing Company 
Duluth, Minn. 

Scott and Williams, Inc 
Laconia, N. H. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation. . 
Bellefontaine, O. 


Paper Products 


Brown and Bigelow 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Continental Can Company, Inc 
Hummel-Ross Division 
The Mead Corporation. ............ 
Kingsport Division 
Petroleum 


National Refining Company........ 
Findlay, O. : Pet 


Sunray Oil Corporation............. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Printing and Publishing 
Roto-Color, Inc. 5.02.62 00:0 5.000. 
St. Charles, Ill, 


Shreveport Journal................ 
Shreveport, La. 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Amount 


$.10 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.025 hr. 


$.03 hr. 
across 
board 

$.03 hr. 


$.125 hr. 


4.5% 
$.05 hr. 


$.15 hr. 


$.07 hr. 
blanket 
bonus 
$.07 hr. 
blanket 
bonus 
$.12 hr. 
$21 mo. 


$.10 hr. 


$.055 to 
$.19 hr. 


$.08 hr. 
$.07 hr. 
6% 
$.10 hr. 
$.15 hr. 
$14.90 mo. 


average 
$.08 hr. 


Increase 
Date 
Effective 


Q-1-49 
1-23-49 


1-24-49 


6-20-49 


12-16-48 


1-149 


2-22-49 


1-349 
2-149 


4-1-49 
12-6-48 


12-46-48 


11-29-48 
12-148 


2-149 


Q-1-49 


2-13-49 


1-24-49 
1-24-49 


1-149 
1-149 
1-149 
1-1-49 


$11.89 wk.| 7-46-48 


$.15 hr. 


3-15-49 


Number 
Affected 


500 


59 


150 


150 


250 
approx. 


400 


441 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$1.14 hr. 


n.d. 


$.90 hr. 
male 
common 
labor 
$.95 hr. 
male 
common 
labor 


n.d. 


$.57 hr. 
minimum 
$1.35 hr. 
maximum 


$1.20 hr. 


6% 


$1.25 hr. 
average 


$1.38 hr. 


average 
n.d. 


$1.29 hr. 
$1.00 hr. 


n.d. 


na. 
n.d. 


n.a. 


na. 


Effective 


2-148 


na, 


n.d. 


1-24-49 


n.d. 


2-15-48 


1-25-48 
1-12-48 


91 |$76.49 wk.| 1-20-47 


29 


day 
workers 
$1.975 hr. 


3-15-48 


Remarks 


Fourth round wage increase. (Amal. Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, AFL) 

First contract. Union shop subject to N.L.R.B. 
election. Time and one half over 8 hrs. 
days leave with pay to attend funeral services 
for immediate family. Full scale grievance pro- 
cedure. Seniority and check-off. (Retail, Whole- 
sale & Department Store Union, CIO) 

(Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL) 


(Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL) 
Fourth round wage increase 


(nt. Union Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO) 


Also: 3% cash bonus based on gross earnings for 
year 1948; Labor Day granted as paid holiday. 
(Int. Woodworkers, CIO) 


Paid holidays providing the employee works with- 
in the 15-day period prior to the holiday. 
(UAW, AFL) 

(UAW, AFL) 


Four percent of wages are for union insurance 
fund. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, CIO) 
ay Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, 

IO 
(Amer. Fed. of Hosiery Workers, Ind.) 


(Int. Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 
(No union) 
New plant and new certification 


Two weeks’ vacation after 3 yrs. instead of 5 yrs. 
This is a fourth round increase. (Int. Ass’n 
Machinists, Ind.) 

Company to pay $2 week per employee for 
Health, Accident, Hospitalization & Life Insur- 
ance. ‘This is a fourth round wage increase. 
(Amal, Lithographers, CIO) 

(UMW, Dist. 50) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 


Affects refinery-tank car repair department. 

Affects refinery-manufacturing. (Int. Oil Workers 
Union, CIO) 

Affects refinery-manufacturing. 


Affects production department employees. 
union) 


(No 


Third round wage increase. Week is 36.25 hr. 
(Int. Typographical Union, AFL) 


This is a fifth round wage increase (Int. Typo- 


graphical Union, AFL) 
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A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—MARCH 15 TO APRIL 15—Continued 


Company 


Printing and Publishing (Continued) 
Shreveport Times..... 


Shreveport, La. 


Chicago, Ill. 
*The United Press.... 


Public Utilities 
Blackstone Valley Gas and Electric] WE 


Company 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Company of Virginia 


*Conservative Gas. Co 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Providence Gas Company.......... 


Providence, R. I. 


Sangamo Electric Company......... 


Carbondale, Ill. 


Western New York Water Company 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Retail, Wholesale, and Warehousing 
*Albers Supermarkets, 


Ine: 3... 


Cincinnati, Hamilton and Middle- 


town, O 


*Brooklyn Waterfront Terminal Cor- 


¥ poration 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*Henry Modell & Co., 


New York, N. Y. 


Swift and Company... 


New Orleans, La. 


Transportation 
*Dixie Greyhound Bus Company... . |. 


En Grgrerts tease 


Tenn., Ala., Ark., Ky., Miss., Ind., 


Til. and Mo. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WE 
WE 


s 


S 


Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone| WE 


WE 


WE 


$.15 hr. 


$.1932 hr. 


$.175 hr. 
3% 


average 


$.10 hr. 


merit 
increases 
$2 to 
$6 wk. 
$2 to 
$4 wk. 


see 


remarks 


$.10 hr. 


$4 wk. 


$.03 hr. 


$.11 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


$.05 to 
$.16 hr. 
$.13 hr. 


$3 wk. 


$.04 hr. 


Increase 
Date 
Effective 
3-15-49 
3—4--49 
3-449 
3-1-49 
3-1-49 


1-1+49 
1-1-49 


2-49 


1-1-49 


1-1-49 


3-22-49 


12-148 


4-12-49 


4-12-49 


3-29-49 


3-30-49 


12-28-48 


3-29-49 


34-49 
34-49 
34-49 
3-449 
3-449 


Number 
Affected 


540 


280 


400 
approx. 


49 


100 


75 


80 
approx. 


300 


229 


Previous Rate or Range 


$2.05 hr. 


$2.2068hr. 
$2 hr. 


n.a. 


$35 to 
$40 wk. 


$1.35 hr. 
weighted 
average 


$.85 hr. 


$1.20 hr. 


see 
remarks 


$.91 to 
$1.20 hr. 


$.925 hr. 
unskilled 
male 
$.815 hr. 
unskilled 
female 


$344 mo. 


average 


Effective 


3-15-48 


38-448 
3-448 


n.d. 


1-148 


3-448 


Remarks 


This is a fourth round wage increase. 
Typographical Union, AFL) 
(Typographical Union, AFL) 
(Stereotypers Union, AFL) 

Four weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ service. 
(Chicago Newspaper Guild, CIO) 

A higher schedule of minimum wages was also 
established. (Amer. Newspaper Guild, CIO) 


(Int: 


Of workers affected, 104 are union members. 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 

For all: three weeks’ vacation allowed to em- 
ployees with 18 years’ or more service 


Chiefly craft and operating employees. (Com- 
munications Workers, Ind.) 
Chiefly clerical employees. (Communications 


Workers, Ind.) 


Current rate $65.40 wk. Following agreed upon: 
recognition of union, standard 40 hr. week, time- 
and-a-half for overtime and Saturdays. (Int. 
Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 

Also: additional holiday V-J Day; 3 weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 18 years’ service instead of after 20 
years. This group includes a few salaried em- 
ployees. Previous rate includes shift differential, 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 

Also: additional holiday, V-J Day; 3 weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 18 years’ service instead of after 20 
years. (No union) 

Plant established in Nov. 1946. First contract 
with union effected 3-22-47, with production 
rates 75¢ hr. 

Four employees reclassified and shift premiums 
of 3¢ an hour allowed for work on 4 P.M. 
12 Midnight and 12 Midnight-8 A.M. shifts. 
These 2 items amount to additional overall cost 
for all employees-of 1."¢ hr. (Utility Workers 
Union, CIO) 


Affects teamsters. Previous rates: $1.31 for a 
48 hr. week. Also received 6 paid holidays. 
(Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men & Helpers, AFL) 

Affects warehousemen. Six paid holidays. (Int. 
Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers, AFL) 

Company operates 36 buildings and 3 piers. 
(Int. Longshoremen’s Ass’n, AFL) 


Agreement provides that the 30 workers not 
returning to work will receive preferential re- 
hiring status. (Local 65, Wholesale & Ware- 
house Workers, Ind.) 

Applicable only to local company unit. 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen, CIO) 


(Int. 


Estimated average increase: $36.50 mo. Drivers 
—paid on a mileage basis—were advanced from 
ie 7.20 cents. (Bro. Railroad Trainmen, 
Ind. 

(National Maritime Union, CIO) 

(National Maritime Union, CIO) 

(National Maritime Union, CIO) 

(National Maritime Union, CIO) 

(National Maritime Union, CIO) 
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Increase Previous Rate or Range 
type Remarks 
CEPPSRY, Worker? Dat Numbe: . 
LRTI Effective ‘Atected ae aerial 
Transportation (Continued) 
Pan American Airways, Inc........]| § see 4-1-49 n.d. n.d. n.d. Affects Flight Radio Officers. Rate of pay for all 
New York, N. Y. remarks with 43 months’ service is $610 mo. Employees 
¢ severed because of technological unemployment 
to receive $3,000 at rate of $600 mo. If they 
accept other employment with the company, will 
receive a severance allowance upon termination 
of $3,000 less $600 for each year of such employ- 
ment. Agreement to be reopened 10-1-50. 
(Transport Workers Union, CIO) 

Ss see 4-13-49 n.d. n.d. n.a. Retroactive to 3-149. Affects Stewards, Stew- 
remarks ardesses and Pursers. Starting rates: $187 mo., 


Stewards and Stewardesses; $292 mo., Purser. 
In effect until 12-149. Automatic renewal. 
(Transport Workers Union, CIO) 
*Railroads teres Se cot ese WE | 3.07 hr. | 3-20-49 [1,000,000] $1.18hr.| n.a. |The increase is retroactive to 10-16-48. Em- 
vee ployees will go on a 40 hr. week 9-1-49. Pay 
will be the same as for present 48 hr. week plus 
the increase. Reduction of the work week in- 
~ereases the over-all average to an estimated 
$1.416 hr., an average increase of 20%. With the 
7¢ increase the average equals $1.486 hr. This is 
a third round increase. Overtime pay for time 
in excess of 8 hrs. or on the 6th and 7th work 
days of the week provided. Saturday and Sun- 
day shall be treated as ordinary work days and 
the carriers shall make every effort to give em- 
ployees those days off. Excepted are 30,000 em- 
ployees on a 7 day week who will go on a 6 day 
week Sept. 1, without loss of pay. (16 Non- 
Operating Unions—14 AFL, 1 Ind., 1 CIO) 
n.d. n.a. |Affects yardmasters. Increase retroactive to 
Oct. 16. Will continue on a 48 hr. week. 
n.d. 1948  |Affects operators and maintenance men. Mainte- 
nance department employees now on 8 hr. day 
receive same pay as they did during 1948 for a 
9 hr. day. In addition 3 weeks’ paid vacation for 
those having 20 years’ service; previously, maxi- 
mum was 2 wks. Retirement benefits increased 
$5 mo., from $75 to $80, for all employees placed 
on the pension subsequent to 1-1-49. (Trans- 
port Workers Union, CIO) 
see 1-1-48 |Fifth round wage increase. Employees in service 
remarks of company for 6 mo. up to April 1, will be 
granted a 6 day vacation. One extra holiday- 
time and one-half if worked. Prior starting 
rates: $1.18, motor coach operator; $1.25, 
mechanics; $1.15, mechanic helper; painter, 
maintenance man helper and tire repairman; 
$1.05, cleaners and janitors. (Amal. Ass’n Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees, 


Railroads. cicccck cee tae oe WE | $.10 hr. | 3-20-49 4,000 


Schenectady Railway Company..... WE | $.14 hr. | 1-24-49 n.d. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Springfield Transportation Company] WE | $.08 hr. | 1-1-49 154 
Springfield, Ill. 


AFL) 
T. World Airlines............... WE 05 hr. | 1-1-49 1,209 see 1-1-48 |Cargo Agent, Commissary Clerk, Commissary 
igen City, MGs $ remarks Helper, Fleet Service Helper, Guards, Ground 


Service Helper, Janitor, Ld. Cargo Agent, Ld. 
Comm. Helper, Ld. Fleet Service Helper, Ld. 
Janitor, Mechanic Helper, Stores Clerk. (Int. 
Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 


$.08 hr. | 1-1-49 2,079 gee 1-1-48 |Mechanic, Lead Mechanic, Master Mechanic, In- 
remarks spector, Lead Inspector 
$.10 br. | 1-1-49 17 see 1-1-48 |Receiving Inspector, Ld. Ground Service Helper 
remarks 
$.15 hr. | 1-1-49 47 see 1-148 |Lead Stores Clerk 
: remarks For all: 3 weeks’ vacation after 14 years’ service. 


Previous rates vary from 85¢ to $2.05 hr. de- 
pending on classification 

n.d. n.d. Affects employees included in non-supervisory 
and administrative job evaluation programs. 
Adjustment necessary to maintain consistency 
between contract and non-contract jobs and to 
bring the non-contract employees more nearly 
in line with the labor market 


S| $5 to $25 n.a. 5,000 
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A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—MARCH 15 TO APRIL 15—Continued 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 


Company Remarks 
Date Number F 
Amount Effective ‘Affected Rate Effective 
Trucking 
*Moving Truck Drivers............ $.075 hr. | 3-29-49 n.d. n.d. n.d. 


Westchester County, N. Y. 
New York and New England Dress 
Carriers Ass’n, Inc. 


$3 wk. 


Q-1 eed 200 | $50 wk. n.d. Affects chauffeurs. Also $1 wk. for the health fund 
$2 wk. 


7-148 $39 wk. n.d. Affect helpers. Also $1 wk. for the health fund 
(Int. Ladies Garment Workers, AFL) 


Miscellaneous ° 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corpora- $.09 hr. | 3-7-49 650 | $1.24 hr. | 3-7-49 |Shift differential increase from 5¢ and 7¢ to 7¢ and 
tion 10¢. This is a fourth round wage increase. 
Columbus, O. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


6% 3-7-49 180 n.d. n.a. |Wacations increased from one week to one and 
one-half weeks for those with three to five 
years’ service 


$.08 hr. | 2-20-49 1,200 | $1.08 hr. | 2-14-48 |This is a fourth round wage increase. (UMW, 


The International Nickel Company. . 


Huntington, W. Va. labor rate Dist. 50) 
*J. B. Salterini Company........... $.10 hr. n.d. 125 n.d. n.a.  |Received 7.5¢ hr. retroactive to 1-149 when old 
New York, N. Y. across contract expired; $1 hr. minimum, leave of 


board absence and maternity benefits. This is a fourth 
round wage boost. (United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, CIO) 
2-749 n.d. n.d. n.d. Starting rates: $1.16 for hourly male jobs; $1.08 
for hourly female jobs. Minimum after 60 days: 
$1.245 for hourly male jobs; $1.21 for hourly 
female jobs. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
& Plastic Workers, CIO) 


Stokes Molded Products, Inc........ 
Trenton, N. J. 


see 
remarks 


B—Wage Decreases—January 1 to April 25 


e Decrease 
Company & of : ee =e Remarks 
Sel Effective Aiteeted 
*Brown Shoe Company.:.............. WE 3% 4-3-49 | 10,000 |Due to a drop in consumers’ prices in Nov., Dec: and Jan. (Boot & 
St. Louis, Mo. approx. Shoe Workers, AFL; United Shoe Workers, CIO; UMW, Dist. 50; 
no union) 
*General Motors Corporation...........| WE | $.02 hr. | 3-7-49 | 270,000 |Win or lose a cent every three months for each 1.14 points fluctuation 
Detroit, Mich, in the consumers’ price index. (UAW, CIO) 
iS) see 6-1-49 | 68,000 |Extra quarterly check will be cut from $40 to $30 
remarks 
*International Shoe Co................ WE | $.03 hr. | 1-31-49 | 25,000 |Fifty plants affected. Since the sliding scale was adopted in fall of 
Ten states 1947, there have been five three-cent increases. This is the second 
decrease 
*Lincoln Electric Co...................| WE 38% 1,089 |Announced shortly after year-end bonus of approximately $4 million 
Cleveland, Ohio dollars. Company has no contract with employees regarding a cost 
of living scale. (No union) 
*Nellie-B Mining Co.................. WE | $.75 day n.a. |Announced 3-28-49. Recent decline in price of zine and lead have 
Cardin, Okla. forced what is believed to be the first wage reduction in metal mines 
since before the war 
*Norge Washing Machine Plant........ WE | $.05 hr. 400 |Will be affected again only if the consumers’ price index drops 
Herrin, Ill 10 points. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


See footnotes on p. 232 


C—Settlements for *“Fringe’’ Benefits Only—January | to April 25 


* Benefits 
Company a Remarks 

Worker! Date Number 

Effective Affected 
*A}lied Metal Industries, Inc............| WE n.d. 1,800 {Announced 2-2-49. Employees to receive $1,500 life insurance p!as additional 
New York Area $1,500 in case of accidental death or serious injury. Weekly accident and 
sickness benefits ranging to $25 a week and surgical benefits payable to $225 
also will be included. Provision under Blue Cross hospitalization plan for 
hospital accommodations and services and maternity benefits. Several inde- 
pendent employers will also provide these benefits. (Int. Ass’n Iron Workers, 

AFL 

MBrewery VVOUKEIS icin cs ne ene WE n.d. 250 |Announced 4-5-49. Two men will be employed on delivery trucks; a 35 hr. week 
New York, N. Y. will be instituted; other conditions that strikers mightwin from the major brew- 
eries ,will be granted. Companys affected: Ebling Brewery, Loewer’s, Good- 


man, Boening Bros., Mid-City, Gotham, Tru-Blu, Pabst, Parkdale, Dingwell, 
! West End and Empire 
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C—SETTLEMENTS FOR “FRINGE”? BENEFITS ONLY—JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 25—Continued 


ct Benefits 
ype! | eee 
Wiese Worker! Date Number a 
Effective Affected 
*Edelbrew Brewery, Inc................ WE n.d. 250 |Announced 4-16-49. Two men will be employed on delivery trucks; inside 
Brooklyn, N. Y. workers will be put on 35 hr. week. If other demands are won from the other 
major breweries and distributors, they will be incorporated in the Edelbrew 
contract. This settlement included 2 of the major demands of seven striking 
locals who also seek $8.50 wk. more and a pension plan. 
Gardner-Richardson Company........... WE | 1-28-49 750 |New contract. No general wage increase allowed. Shift differential for the sec- 
Lockland, O. ond shift increased from 4¢ to 5¢ hour to make it uniform throughout shift. 
Six paid holidays allowed. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
R. C. Harvey Company...............- WE n.d. n.a. |Insurance plan instituted covering sickness, accident and hospitalization. Cost, 
Waltham, Mass. approx. 2.5¢ hr., fully paid by company. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 
L. Hyman Company, Inc............... WE | 1-15-49 180 |One additional holiday with pay, Thanksgiving Day. (CIO union) 
Allentown, Pa. 
*KaisereBrazer!. jn css ss uence taiarssaie ec WE n.d. 12,500 |Announced 1-30-49. Sickness and accident disability benefits increased on 
Detroit, Mich. Feb. 1 to a maximum of $30 for 26 weeks. This is double the maximum under 
agreement negotiated last June. A free $2,000 life insurance policy and hos- 
pitalization and surgical benefits also provided. Program financed by the 
company through payments of 5¢ hr. for eligible employees. Also covers 800 
nonunion salaried and hourly rated employees. (UAW, CIO) 
Lever Brothers Company..............- WE n.d. 8,000 |Announced 4-5-49. Hourly rate of $1.58 continued. New one-year contract 
Mass., N. J., Md., Mo., Ind. provides company-paid group hospitalization for employees and their families; 
. one more paid_holiday making a total of 9. New provisions further extend a 
long established program under which hourly-rate employees receive benefits 
costing company an average of 41¢ hr. (Int. Chem. Workers, AFL; United 
Gas, Coke, Chem. Workers, CIO) 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corporation...| WE n.d. n.a. |First contract with any labor organization. In addition to usual provisions on 
Huntington, Pa. seniority, grievance procedure, etc., agreement was reached on increasing pay 
for work performed on six holidays from time and one-half to double time. 
Those employees normally scheduled to work on the holidays who do not work 
because of observance of the holiday will be paid eight hours at straight-time 
rate. The vacation with pay plan was improved giving two weeks’ vacation 
after three years’ service instead of after five years’ service. In addition, agree- 
ment was reached on the installation of a wage incentive plan. (Textile 
Workers Union, CIO) 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc...........] WE 1-1-49 2,600 |Affects production workers in Louisville and Richmond. (AFL union) 
Ss 1-149 850 |Affects office and sales employees throughout United States. (No union) 
Following paid by company: life insurance during active employment equiva- 
lent to approximate year’s wages; a $1000 death benefit for life upon retire- 
ment; Hospitalization and Medical-Surgical Insurance for employees. Credit 
allowed in Retirement Plans for veterans of World War II. 
United Restaurant Liquor Dealers of Man-| WE n.d. n.a. |Welfare fund of $10 month for each bartender. 
hattan, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Il. No Change in Wage Structure 


Number 
Affected 


100,000 n.d. Wage increase of 10¢ hr. denied 


Date 


Company Effective Remarks 


*Cotton & Rayon Employees........... 
Fall River and New Bedford Area 

*St. Regis Paper Company............. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


WE | 4-23-49 $1.11 hr. 


n.a. |Eleven plants affected. Following continued: four paid 
minimum 


holidays; one week’s vacation for employees with less 
than 5 years’ service, two weeks’ for those with more. 
_The unions had intended to seek 15¢ hr. and additional 
holiday and vacation time. The demands were shelved 
because of current economic conditions. (Int. Bro. of 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

n.a. |Wage increase of 10¢ hr. denied. (Textile Workers 
Union, CIO) 


n.d. 


23,000 | $1.05 hr. 
or$1.36hr. 


average 
1T: of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. , 
+Obtained from press reports—information not pertites ‘ Doris K. Lippman 


n.a.Not available. Statistical Division 


*American Woolen Co................- 
New England, New York, Kentucky 
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White Collar 


(Continued from page 195) 


Effect of Layoff—Almost three out of four contracts 
do not specify how layoffs affect an employee’s va- 
cation allowance. Most of the others (24.6%) grant 
employees accrued vacation pay at the time of layoff. 

Termination—If an employee’s services are termin- 
ated, under 36.6% of the contracts he is granted ac- 
crued vacation pay. Under another 16.4% of the con- 
tracts, he gets accrued vacation pay when terminating 
employment if he has not been discharged for cause. 


Grievance Procedure 


Standard Feature—All 134 white collar contracts 
analyzed spell out a procedure for handling an em- 
ployee’s grievances. In all but six of these, his griev- 
ance can be carried through arbitration. 

Scope—The majority of contracts (57.5%) state 
that only alleged violations of the contract itself are 
proper subjects for the grievance procedure. But 
(33.6%) have “open-end” 
grievance procedures under which an employee can 
bring up any complaint. 


Strikes 


No Strikes—Strikes are prohibited or restricted in 
four out of five white collar contracts analyzed. The 
Taft-Hartley Act makes either party legally liable 
for contract violations. But in twenty-three of the 
contracts containing a no-strike clause, the employer 
waives his right to sue the union if an unauthorized 
strike occurs. 

Exceptions—Although 110 contracts analyzed con- 
tain no-strike clauses, only seventy-one of the clauses 
ban strikes under any and all circumstances. Some 
of the others permit strikes if the wage issue is not 
settled during reopening, or if the company does not 
accept an arbitration decision, or if a grievance can’t 
be settled even after running the full course of the 
grievance procedure. Nineteen contracts require ac- 
tion by union officials to end unauthorized strikes. 


Management Prerogatives 


Clauses that stipulate what the employers’ rights 
are appear in one out of two white collar contracts. 
Prerogatives most frequently mentioned are the em- 
ployers’ right to hire, discharge, suspend, layoff, trans- 
fer, and direct the working force. One out of five con- 
tracts has a “saving clause” stating that manage- 
ment’s failure to enumerate certain rights does not 
imply that they are relinquished to the union. 


Duration 


Half of the 134 white collar contracts run for one 
year but provide for automatic renewal if the em- 


ployer or union does not terminate the contract. 
Twenty-nine contracts run for two-year periods. The 
rest of the contracts vary widely in duration. Two 
out of five of the white collar contracts provide for 
wage reopening. 

James J. Bamerick, JR. 

Haroip Srimeuitz 

Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


‘‘Love Those Trees’’ 

To dramatize its efforts to promote good forest 
management and conservation, the Gulf States Paper 
Corporation of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, recently pre- 
sented 20,000 pine seedlings to the vocational agri- 
culture students of the Tuscaloosa County High 
School. Descriptions of best methods of planting the 
seedlings and caring for them were given. A large 
abandoned field was planted and, in addition, each 
student was given one or two hundred seedlings to 
take home. 


Portraits for Quarter-century Veterans 


When presented with their twenty-five year service 
emblems, employees of the Consolidated Edison Sys- 
tem in New York receive three prints of their own 
pictures. New portraits are made at company ex- 
pense of all quarter-century veterans as they ap- 
proach the anniversary date, for use in the company’s 
employee magazine. Many in the past have asked for 
prints of their pictures for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. In view of the requests, the company now gives 
copies of these photographs, specially printed and en- 
closed in folders to all employees. 


Subsidizing Employee Purchases 


To help employees purchase company-manufactur- 
ed appliances and radios, the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation subsidized such sales last year to the ex- 
tent of $1,150,000. This sum, paid to Westinghouse 
dealers, represented 15% of the retail price of prod- 
ucts sold to company employees. Under a discount 
plan, employee-buyers pay 75% of the retail price of 
products, the company 15%, and the dealers account 
for the rest of the savings to employees. 

Purchases are limited to Westinghouse employees 
for use in their own homes and do not extend to 
friends and relatives. According to the director of 
the employee sales activities, the dealers have been 
very cooperative in administering the discount plan, 
giving the same sales, demonstration, and service ef- 
forts as to other customers on whose purchases they 
make a larger margin of profit. 
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Layoffs 
(Continued from page 192) 


work before further layoffs. I have had some very un- 
satisfactory results from a share-the-work program of 
less than three days or twenty-four hours a week. When 
a whole community or plant is on starvation wages, a 
psychological tension develops. It has explosive potenti- 
alities. It has a high cost factor because of poor quan- 
tity and quality of work. And physical safety is in- 
volved. For these reasons, I never go below four days’ 
work or thirty-two hours without further layoff unless 
forced to by union negotiation. In fact, I prefer shar- 
ing work with a full weekly pay check on a rotation 
basis—one week off out of the month—rather than a 
reduction to two days off a week. When you get below 
this critical point in share the work, I suggest further 
reduction in basic force. : 

“Negotiation with the union is, of course, an influ- 
encing factor. Unfortunately, not many industrial rela- 
tions people thoroughly understand the problems of seni- 
ority and they wind up with seniority clauses in their 
contracts that are unworkable. Many union leaders, 
to their surprise, have found it necessary to renegotiate 
a seniority clause with subsequent embarrassment to 
themselves and the membership because the layoff pro- 
gram simply would not work.” 


WHAT DECIDES WHO SHALL GO? 


Seniority is the sole determinant of layoffs in a 
little more than a third of the companies surveyed. 
In another 10% of the companies, seniority is the sole 
determinant in laying off hourly paid employees, but 
different or additional factors are taken into consid- 
eration when laying off salaried employees. 

The determinants in the remaining companies are 
difficult to classify precisely because of the many 
variations. But, in general, they lie within these 
categories: 


1. More than one factor is used but seniority (or 
“juniority” as one executive calls it) is the primary one 
in approximately 23% of the companies; 

2. More than one factor is used and seniority carries 
no greater weight than any of the others—approximately 
10%; 

3. Seniority is secondary to any other single determin- 
ing factor—approximately 10%; 

4, Seniority is not considered at all in approximately 
5%. 

The determinants of some cooperators cannot be 
included in the above classifications. In one case, for 
example, the company tries to limit its first layoffs 
to unskilled and semiskilled workers. These are made 
strictly according to length of service. But layoffs 
in higher-rated jobs are made on the basis of “dem- 
onstrated ability, effort as determined by work rec- 
ord, presence on the job, and safety and health 
record.” In another company, seniority is the sole 


determinant in layoffs of short duration. Otherwise, 
cutbacks affect employees in this order: 


1. Least competent; 

2. Married women with husbands who are working; 
3. Unskilled with no dependents; 

4. Semiskilled and skilled with no dependents; 
5. Employees with dependents. 


The degree of variation in this classification of de- 
terminants indicates that there is no greater uniform- 
ity of thinking and practice among companies on this 
question than there is among union representatives. 
Some of the companies that lay off strictly according 
to length of service do not have a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. One of the companies having a union 
contract decides which~employees shall be laid off 
simply on the basis of “efficiency, ability, capacity 
and flexibility.” Between these extremes are com- 
panies with and without union contracts in which 
seniority carries varying degrees of weight. Yet, on 
the whole, there is a notably high correlation between 
the presence of a union contract and the emphasis 
placed on length of service. 

Executives of several companies whose union con-~ 
tracts contain strict seniority provisions express the 
conviction, now based on experience, that length of 
service should under no conditions be the sole de- 
terminant. 


THE OTHER FACTORS 


Other factors than seniority that are taken into 
consideration by the cooperating companies in select- 
ing employees to be laid off are the following listed 
in order of frequency: 


. Demonstrated ability or efficiency 
. “Merit” 

. Job knowledge or skill 

. Capacity for growth 

. Special Training 

. Family status 

. Versatility or “flexibility” 
Sex 

. Attendance record 

. Physical fitness 

11. Place of residence 
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The last seven factors are largely matters of record. 
But the initial four, and particularly the first two, 
may be largely a question of judgment or appraisal 
since they do not always lend themselves to exact 
measurement. A wise and timely word of caution with 
respect to these appraisable factors is given by one 
executive who says: 


“In view of the probability of extensive layoffs, I be- 
lieve that companies that do not already have an estab- 
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lished plan of merit rating should immediately take steps 
to institute one. Such firms, however, should be warned 
that the designing of a good-looking questionnaire and 
mailing it to supervisors is not the answer to a sound 
merit-rating plan. A good plan involves line-manage- 
ment participation in the design of the whole rating 
scheme, and particularly supervisory participation in the 
application and use of the entire merit-rating technique.” 


And he might have added: 


1. A large number of merit-rating plans have failed be- 
cause supervisors have not been fully instructed in the 
techniques that have proved most reliable in appraising 
performance; and 

2. A large number of union leaders who shun merit 
rating in favor of strict seniority have seen the injustices 
of ineffective rating plans. 


SEVERANCE PAY 

Companies have long struggled with the problem of 
temporary layofis and severance pay. If an employee 
is laid off and the duration of the layoff cannot be pre- 
determined, the prospect of a cash payment involves 
several incongruities. Suppose, for example, that an 
employee is laid off on a Monday and, according to 
the company’s established practice, he is given a 
week’s severance pay. But on Wednesday, only two 
days later, an unexpected flow of work appears that 
requires the return to work of all employees. What 
happens to the week’s severance pay? Is all of it 
taken back by the company? Is the employee forced 
to give only part of it back? What does he do if he 
has already spent the money? If he cahnot give back 
all or part of the week’s severance pay, is he pre- 
vented from returning to work? If so, for how long 
must he remain idle? 

In view of the nature of the problem, it is not sur- 
prising that only 11% of the cooperators give sever- 
ance pay in the case of temporary layoffs. Almost 
40% of the cooperators, on the other hand, have for- 
mal severance pay plans for permanent separations. 
About 8% frequently give severance allowances but 
have no established schedule. This leaves about half 
of the cooperators that do not give severance pay for 
either temporary or permanent layoffs. Approxi- 
mately a fifth of this latter group find little need for 
a severance pay policy because: “We have no layofts” 
or “layoffs and separations are extremely rare in our 
company.” 

Temporary Layofis 

Not all the cooperators who have severance pay 
plans for temporary layoffs give the details of their 
schedules. One of these is a company that takes 
care to point out that it has a severance pay plan for 
temporary layoffs but not for permanent separations. 
As shown by the following schedules (which are the 
only ones furnished by the cooperators giving sever- 
ance pay for temporary layoffs) not all the plans 


apply to both wage earners and salaried employees: 


1. One week’s pay for each year of service up to three 
weeks; 

2. One week’s notice or pay for more than a year’s 
service if the layoff is for longer than a month’s duration; 

3. For hourly workers: one day for each month up to 
ten days; for salaried workers: one day for each month 
up to fifteen days; 

4. For hourly workers: none; for salaried workers: 
two weeks’ notice or two weeks’ pay; 

5. For hourly workers: none; for salaried workers: one 
week’s pay up to one year and two weeks’ pay for 
service longer than a year. 


A considerable number of the companies that do 
not give severance pay for temporary layoffs, specify 
that a notice period must be observed prior to the 
layoff. Several also point out that, at the time of 
layoff, the employees affected automatically receive 
payment for whatever vacation time they have earned. 
The survey questions did not refer to these two items 
specifically and it is therefore likely that not all of 
the cooperators considered it necessary to mention 
them. 

Only a few of the executives state exactly how 
much notice of layoff must be given for temporary 
layoffs. In one case, it is from two to four weeks. 
In the remaining, the number is equally divided be- 
tween those who give “as much notice as possible” 
and those who require one week’s notice. 


Two Rare Situations 

The economic loss from layoffs is considerably less- 
ened in two of the cooperating companies by un- 
usual procedures. The executive of one briefly ex- 
plains that his company “pays a percentage of its 
pay roll every pay period to provide unemployment 
compensation” rather than severance pay for any of 
its employees that are laid off. 

The personnel manager of the second company 
provides more detailed information about his com- 
pany’s plan. The purpose of the plan is to provide the 
laid-off employee with income between the date of 
layoff and the time he begins to receive unemploy- 
ment compensation. Under the plan, the company, 
during the current year, will pay the employee accord- 
ing to the following schedule for each week of the 
waiting period: 


Twenty-four hours X the employee’s average hourly 
rate if length of service is between one and five years; 

Forty hours X the employee’s average hourly rate if 
length of service is five years or more. 


Also embodied in the plan is provision for prepaid 
wages for short work weeks. Under this, if the in- 
come for a two-week period of an hourly paid worker 
who has at least five years of continuous service is 
less than forty-eight times his average hourly rate of 
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pay, he is entitled to receive as prepaid wages “an 
amount equal to the difference between his income 
for that two-week period and forty-eight times his 
average hourly rate of pay.” When the hours in his 
work week later increase, he repays the company for 
these prepaid wages according to a prescribed sched- 
ule. No interest payments are involved. 

The above plan applies only to hourly paid workers, 
but, according to the personnel manager, layoffs 
among salaried workers are handled “on what might 
be considered a more liberal basis.” 


Permanent Separations 


Several of the cooperators voluntarily furnished the 
details of their severance pay policy in case of per- 
manent separations. Although the data represent 
limited coverage, it is the latest information THE 
ConFERENCE Boarp possesses and it therefore seems 
worth reproducing in detail: 


1. One week’s pay for one to three years’ service; two 
weeks’ pay for three to five years’ service; one additional 
week for each year thereafter. 

2. One week’s pay for each year—from one to seven 
years’ service; two weeks’ pay for each year—from eight 
to fourteen years’ service; twenty-four weeks for fifteen 
years’ service and three weeks’ additional for each full 
year’s service thereafter; 

3. Full pay-period notice plus one week’s pay for each 
year of service (three companies) ; 

4. Hourly workers: two day’s notice or pay; salaried 
workers: one week’s notice or pay for less than six 


months’ service; two weeks’ notice or pay for more than 


six months’ service; 

5. One week for each year up to three; 

6. One month for each year of service; 

7. After six months’ service, one half day’s pay for 
each month (ninety days’ full pay is the maximum) ; 

8. Two weeks’ notice or two weeks’ pay; 
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9. One week’s pay for one year’s service or less; two 
weeks’ pay for more than a year’s service; 

10. Two weeks’ pay; 

11. One half month’s pay to six months’ pay “depend- 
ing on length of service”; 

12. One week’s pay for six months’ service; two weeks’ 
pay—up to five years’ service; three weeks’ pay there- 
after; 

13. Hourly workers: one day for each month (ten days’ 
maximum); salaried workers: one day for each month 
(fifteen days maximum) ; 

14. None for less than one year’s service; one week’s 
pay for one to four years’ service; two weeks’ pay for 
four to ten years’ service; three weeks’ pay for ten to 
fourteen years’ service; four weeks’ pay beginning with 
fifteenth year. 


POLICIES UNIFORMLY APPLIED? 


Policies with regard to cutbacks are uniformly ap- 
plied to all employees regardless of job or union affili- 
ation in two thirds of the cooperating companies. In 
slightly fewer than a fifth of the companies, distinc- 
tions are made in layoff procedures between hourly 
paid and salaried employees. In the remaining 15%, 
the distinctions are made between union and non- 
union employees. 

A number of the executives in the first group evi- 
dence strong feelings about the need of developing 
basic principles which “must be applied across the 
board.” Several in the second group apparently 
agree with those in the first but feel that their dis- 
tinctions are made between office and factory jobs 
rather than between employees. None of the co- 
operators whose layoff procedures vary according to 
union affiliation offers any comment about the dis- 
tinction. 


S. Avery RauBe 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Directory of Labor Unions in New York State—A com- 
plete listing of the names, principal officers and addresses of 
all national and international and 3,500 local unions that 
operate in New York State. Listings are arranged according 
to trade and occupation. Department af Labor, State of 
New York, Special Bulletin, No. 223, 80 Centre Street, 
New York City, 1948, 130 pp., $.75. 


How Effective Is On-the-Job Training?—This study, 
made of jobs (carding, spinning, and winding, etc.) in two 
cotton textile mills, concludes that on-the-job training, 
using experienced machine operators as instructors, is 
ineffective and wasteful. The main criteria used for assess- 
ing training were the number of learners who reached a 
prescribed standard and the time taken to reach this 
standard. Even in the better of the two mills some new 


employees did not learn the job and others took an exces- 
sively long time to do so. Better results might have been 
obtained had attention been given to “training of instruc- 
tors, to the development of uniform training methods, and 
to adequate supervision of the learners.” By 0. P. Wickham, 
Bulletin of Industrial Psychology and Personnel Practice 
(Australia), Vol. IV, No. 4, December, 1948, pp. 28-34. 


Workers Wanted—A report of the hiring requirements 
listed by 185 New Haven, Connecticut, employers and 105 
Charlotte, N. C., employers for five different types of work 
(production, common labor, service and maintenance, 
routine clerical, and executive), and the methods employed 
to select workers with the desired qualifications. By EH. 
William Noland and E. Wight Bakke, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 233 pages, 1949, $3.00. 
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It’s Considered a Good Law 


New York has done it again. Something pretty fine. 
That is the impression one gets from reading the discussion 
on state disability laws that appears in this issue (See 
page 244). For one thing, this new law does not treat sick- 
ness as a form of unemployment, says Albert Pike of the 
Life Insurance Association of America, as witness its ad- 
ministration under the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Another good thing about the law, says W. Robert Bull, 
of the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, is that 
employers contribute to it. Such a provision, he main- 
tains, helps to keep the plan sound. It gives the employers 
-a voice in its administration. As to paying, they are bound 
to one way or another: directly if the law is sound; in- 
directly in increased turnover and absenteeism if the law is 
unsound. 


A further point of merit in the new New York law, says 
W. Ward Donohue, of the Standard Oil Company (N. J.), is 
the wide choice it gives the employer in the matter of join- 
ing the state fund and of method of'funding. Under laws 
in other states, employers are automatically covered unless 
they take action not to be; under the New York law only 
those who make application are included in the state fund. 


Some Current Thinking on Wage Negotiating 


Bringing a wealth of experience, part of which he acquired 
during his days on the War Labor Board, George W. Taylor 
sets forth some important bargaining considerations on 
page 241. One is avoiding a strike or getting a strike called 
off once it has been started. Another is whether a wage 
increase will be so detrimental to the business as to cause 
layoffs. When competition gets tough, cost of living up- 
ward adjustments, he says, become difficult and the question 
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becomes one of maintaining the workers’ real wages or their 
jobs. Mr. Taylor has some interesting things to say on 
the ability-to-pay concept, claiming little consistency by 
either management or labor in advocating it. He also 
makes a point about three-man arbitration boards that’s 
worth thinking about. 

@ e e 


Protecting Management’s Rights 


To have or to have not a management prerogative clause 
in the union contract? Some reasons why there is a differ- 
ence of opinion on this matter are presented in the article 
beginning on page 238. Statistically, it reveals that approxi- 
mately half of the contracts studied contain such clauses. 
More important, however, are the restrictions that are 
frequently imposed upon these rights by the grievance and 
arbitration provisions within the same contracts. These 
latter, it is found, tend to take away the rights specifically 
granted. The rights more or less generally specified in such 
clauses fall into eighteen categories. How frequently they 
occur is indicated in the article. 


What’s Happening to Wages and Prices 


Wages may be “sticky” according to the economists but 
take-home pay has been declining more rapidly than con- 
sumers’ prices in recent months. Shortened work weeks 
rather than reductions in hourly pay rates account for 
most of this recent shrinkage in the pay envelopes of the 
wage earner group. There are instances, too, of actual re- 
ductions in wages in industries that have been hard hit by 
slowing up of demand in certain lines, particularly soft con- 
sumer items (shoes, textiles). Facts and figures are present- 
ed in articles prepared by members of the Statistical Divi- 
sion. They appear on pages 258, 260 and 261. 
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Management’s Right To Manage—Part I 


Management Prerogative Clauses 


I GOT orders from my president to put some pro- 

tection for my company in our next union con- 
tract,” said Jack Lloyd, industrial relations director, 
to two friends in a bull session at the Waldorf bar pre- 
ceding a personnel conference last March. 

Al New pushed a five-dollar bill toward the bar- 
tender and ordered another round of drinks. Turning 
to Jack he said, “I guess what you want is a manage- 
ment prerogative clause. We got them in all our 
contracts.” : 

“Al,” cut in Bill Callahan, “until six months ago I 
thought the same as you do on management preroga- 
tive clauses. Then one of our contracts went to arbi- 
tration. The arbitrator, in his decision, said the arbi- 
tration clause gave him power to decide on matters 
contained in the management prerogative clause. 
When I looked over the contract, I saw that he was 
right. Now in all my contract negotiations I fight to 
get an unrestricted management prerogative clause 
and an arbitration clause that says that the subject 
matter of the management prerogative clause cannot 
be arbitrated. I want to make certain that no third 
party can decide on management prerogative issues.” 

To find out just what is the practice on manage- 


ment prerogative clauses, THe CoNnrerENcE Boarp: 


analyzed 389 union contracts. The survey showed 
that in 181 contracts—or almost one half—the em- 
ployer has succeeded in including a management pre- 
rogative clause. Such clauses usually state that the 
employer has certain rights, such as the right to direct 
the working force, to promote workers and to estab- 
lish methods, processes and means of production. 

But the mere inclusion of a management preroga- 
tive clause does not mean that the employer’s rights 
are absolute. The contracts were, therefore, cross ana- 
lyzed to discover what limits were placed on the man- 
agement prerogative clause by the grievance and 
arbitration clause. 

The results of this cross analysis show that in only 
two contracts does the employer clearly retain the 
absolute rights given him in the management pre- 
rogative clauses. 


MANAGEMENT RIGHTS SPECIFIED 


Of the 181 contracts containing management pre- 
rogative clauses, 94.5% specify the employer’s rights. 
The most frequently mentioned is his right to direct 
the working force, which is given in 84.5% of the 
clauses. Next in popularity are his right to hire (76.8%) 


and to discharge (74%). Others listed are the right 
to suspend workers, to drop employees for lack of 
work, to transfer workers and to establish working 
rules and regulations. (See Table 2.) ; 

Some management negotiators feel the need for 
some kind of comprehensive clause since the implica- 
tion might prevail that rights not listed do not belong 
to the employer. To-eliminate such a possibility, one 
out of every five employers with management pre- 
rogative clauses in their contracts includes what is © 
generally known as a saving clause. This type of 
clause states that those rights that have traditionally — 
belonged to the employer and are general practice 
within the plant will be retained even though not 
listed by the employer. (See Table 2.) 


LIMITATIONS ON MANAGEMENT RIGHTS 


Only thirty-seven of the 181 management preroga- 
tive clauses fail to place any limitation on the em- 
ployer rights specified. Thus, 18.8% state that the 
rights of the employer are subject to the grievance 
and arbitration machinery. Four contracts subject 
his rights only to the grievance procedure. The most 
frequently mentioned restriction is that the manage- 
ment prerogative clause is subject to all other con- 
tract provisions. Naturally, this may include the 
contract’s grievance and arbitration clause. (See 
Table 3.) 

This process of giving with one hand while taking 
with the other is no place better illustrated than in 
the effect of the grievance and arbitration clause upon 
the management prerogative clause. Of the 181 con- 
tracts, 168 provide for both grievance and arbitration, 
and twelve have only a grievance procedure. Only 
one does not have a grievance or arbitration clause. _ 
(See Table 4.) 

Table 5 shows what subjects are covered by the ~ 
168 contracts. In 116 of them, any dispute or griev- 
ance comes under grievance and arbitration procedure. 

Sixty-seven list the subjects covered by the clause. 
The employer’s right to discharge workers is the most 
popular, occurring in fifty-one contracts. Next come 
his right to suspend (twenty) and lay off (nineteen) 
workers. 

Fourteen contracts list subjects excluded from the 
grievance and arbitration clause. Ten exclude the 
management prerogative clause. 

The data in Table 6 show what happens to the 
employer’s rights under various types of management 
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prerogative clauses when they are subject to the 
contract’s grievance and arbitration clauses. Perhaps 
the best example to follow is what happens to the 
thirty-seven management prerogative clauses that do 
not contain, within themselves, any restrictions on 
the employer’s rights. Of them, four provide for 
grievance procedure with no arbitration. Only one 
does not provide for either grievance procedure or 
arbitration. 

Of the thirty-two contracts that provide for arbi- 
tration, twenty-one state that any grievance or dis- 
pute comes under the grievance or arbitration proce- 
dure; nine do not say what can come under the proce- 
dure; and only one excludes the management preroga- 
tive clause from the procedure. 


ABSOLUTE RIGHTS? 


The term management prerogative implies that the 
employer has certain absolute rights. In most of the 
contracts analyzed these rights are somewhat ephem- 
eral. In ten of the contracts which exclude the 
management prerogative clauses from the grievance 
and arbitration procedure it would seem that the 
employers do have absolute rights. But this is not 
so. In only one of these ten contracts did the nego- 


GUIDE TO CLAUSES 
Arbitration and Grievance Clause 
Management prerogatives excluded. . SRL 
Any dispute or grievance comes under clause....... Tk 
Management rights specified 


Choose plant sites and number.......1, 7, 8, 9, 16, 26 


Decide products to be manufactured.......... 1, 4, 8, 
9, 16, 19, 22, 26 
JD Soave, oS Sites RAO ee ee 15, 17, 18, 19 
Direchworking force. 2... 6. ee ei es 2, 3,4, 
7, 9, 10, 13, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26 
Disclanpemmereie tiaras sss snes ees Seats 
9, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, we 26 

DIseip linet weet chee ciel s cieieelee Bate «ace 1, 


2, 3, 

7, 9, 11, 15, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 96 

Establish methods, ‘processes, production means. 1, 3, 4, 
G9, V5 17, 19, 22, 23, 25, 26 

Establish rules and regulations. tt kn. Me Sess 
11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 23, 24, 26 

TETIRD cig 5 ee Senko 0 DOs peo ORERO ERE RES Moos 
4, '7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26 
Lay off employee for lack of work............ anal 
8, 9, 10, 16, 17, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26 

Promote......... 1, 4, 7, 11, 15, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24 
INGLIS GHD Cogan ae OO eee eee eae 10 
Select supervisors......... ee es cai 1, 15, 16 
Set price determination, etc................. 1, 9, 25 
Suspend...... 3, 4, '7, 10, 15, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 25, 26 
Transfer.......3, 4, 7, 9, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26 
Subject to grievance, arbitration machinery . .3, 8, 17, 
TS Os 20 els 22, eo 


Subject to contract provisions............... “4, 6, 7, 
8, 10, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26 
Savings clause...7.........6... 005... 2-00 ee 1, 3, 4, 


7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 17, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29 
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tiators in the prerogative clause refrain from limiting 
the employers’ rights. In prerogative clauses of two 
contracts, the negotiators subjected the employers’ 
rights to the grievance and arbitration procedure. This 
is a condition frequently disclosed by cross analysis. 
Negotiators frequently exclude a subject under one 
clause while permitting it in another. The preroga- 
tive clause in another one of the ten says that the 
employers’ rights are subject to the grievance proce- 
dure only. Eight of the ten contracts have preroga- 
tive clauses that say the employers’ rights are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the contract. (Table 6.) 

Thus only one of the ten grievance and arbitration 
clauses that exclude the management clause from cov- 
erage really gives the employer absolute rights. The 
management prerogative clauses in the other nine 
contain so many restrictions in themselves that issues 
involving employer rights would very likely go to the 
grievance and arbitration procedure. 

Only one other contract gives the employer abso- 
lute rights. It contains a management prerogative 
clause with no restrictions on the employer within 
the clause itself. And this contract does not have a 
grievance or arbitration procedure clause. 

Twelve other contracts give to the employer what 
may amount to absolute, unrestricted management 
rights. In their prerogative clauses, they place no 
restriction on management rights. In nine of the 
eleven there appear grievance and arbitration proce- 
dures that do not say anything as to what is cov- 
ered by these procedures. Three of the twelve pro- 
vide a grievance procedure that likewise does not 
state what can come under the procedure. The em- 
ployer’s ability to retain his management rights under 
these twelve clauses would depend largely on his per- 
suasiveness. He may have a difficult job to persuade 
the union leaders, and possibly an arbitrator, that if 
the grievance and arbitration clause fails to mention 
the management prerogative clause that the omis- 
sion means the exclusion of these prerogatives from 
the grievance and arbitration machinery. 


CONCLUSION 


Only two contracts give the employer absolute, un- 
restricted rights. 

Two conditions are necessary if the employer is to 
fully receive the rights listed in a management pre- 
rogative clause: (1) it should have no restrictions 
within itself on the application of the clause; (2) it 
should be specifically excluded from the coverage of 
the contract’s grievance and arbitration clause. 

However, account must be taken of the human 
relations aspects. To a sagacious industrial relations 
executive with a strong and forceful personality, it 
may matter little whether he has a relatively weak 
prerogative clause or no clause at all. In fact, he may 
prefer not to have such a clause on the theory that 
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Management Prerogative Clauses in 389 
Union Contracts 


Source: Tam CONFERENCE BOARD 


a right defined is a right limited. But in the hands 
of a weaker executive who is dealing with a strong 
union leader, even the most perfectly written clause 
might mean little. The word prerogative implies a 
right born of the ability of a man to act and get 
things done. More so here than perhaps any other 
place in the contract is it true that the man gives 
strength to the word. 


MANAGEMENT PREROGATIVE CLAUSES 


One of the strongest management-prerogative 
clauses occurs in a midwestern metal manufacturer’s 
contract with an independent union: 


® Clause 1. “The union recognizes that an area of re- 
sponsibility must be reserved to management if it is to 
function effectively. In recognition of this principle, it 
is agreed that the following responsibilities of manage- 
ment are not subject to collective bargaining: 


“The determination of products to be manufactured or 
services to be rendered to customers by the enterprise; 
the location of the business, including the establishment 
of new units and the relocation of old units; and the ex- 
tent to which any unit will be operated. 

“The determination of the layout; the machines, tools 
and equipment to be used in the business; the manufac- 
turing and distribution processes, techniques, methods 
and means; the materials to be used and the size and 
character of inventories; the designing, engineering and 
control of raw materials and of semimanufactured and 
finished parts which may be incorporated in the products 
manufactured; and the scheduling of production. 

“The determination of the company’s financial policies; 
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accounting procedures; and prices for goods sold or services 
rendered to customers. 

“The determination of the management organization or 
each producing or distributing unit; and the selection, 
retention and promotion of.employees for occcupations 
not within scope of this agreement. 

“The determination of the duties to be included in 
any job classification; the sole right to hire; the deter- 
mination of the number of men or women to be employed 
or retained in employment; the necessity for overtime and 
the amount of overtime required; the establishment and 
maintenance of quality standards; and the maintenance 
of discipline, 

“All rights and responsibilities of management not spe- 
cifically modified by this agreement.” 


This contract also states that “no matter usually 
or regularly reserved by management as set forth” in 
the clause “shall be subject to arbitration.” 


Excluded from Grievance Procedure 


The management prerogative clause of a western 
manufacturer’s contract is excluded from the griev- 
ance procedure by this provision in the grievance 
clause: 

® Clause 2. “Neither the justice or propriety of any spe- 

cific provision of this agreement, nor any matter reserved 

solely to the discretion of the company by the terms of 


(Continued on page 274) 


Employer Rights Specified in 181 Management 
Prerogative Clauses 
Source: THe ConrerEnce Boarp 
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Criteria for Wage Determination 


by George W. Taylor 


ANDOR requires us to say that when collective 

bargaining prevails two criteria of wage deter- 
mination may be of overwhelming importance. One 
is: What does it take to avoid a strike or to get 
a strike called off once it is under way? Whether we 
admit it or not, that has been a most compelling 
factor in many wage settlements. As a matter of fact, 
the stoppage of production is the final arbitrant under 
free collective bargaining. Satisfactory operation of 
the process depends upon reason and restraint in the 
use of power by both sides. But always in the back- 
ground is the right to submit a difference to the arbi- 
trant of work stoppage. 


WILL IT COST JOBS? 


The second important criterion for wage determina- 
tion is: Will a wage increase lose jobs or production? 
I am not talking about merely the next month or two. 
Rather, I am dealing with the long pull, because a 
wage contract is a future contract and it does not con- 
cern what has happened in the past. 

Over the past two or three years, the criterion of 
preventing a loss of jobs or employment has not been 
particularly cogent. We have had pattern types of 
wage setting in this country for one simple reason: 
Pattern setting could be extensively applied all around 
the country without anybody losing his job or with- 
out management losing output. It was often felt to 
be advantageous to follow the fixed wage pattern be- 
cause there were no substantial risks involved either 
in loss of production or of employment opportunities. 
We are at the end of the national-pattern type of 
wage determination. The reason is that we now have 
industries where this second criterion of whether a 
union will take a wage increase if it means a signifi- 
cant loss of jobs or of work opportunity is of tre- 
mendous importance. The decision on this point is 
not easy to make, involving as it does a forecast of 
the future course of business. Not many persons 
have added to their reputations in postwar years 
through forecasting the future course of economic 
events. But when layoffs and short-time operations 
actually occur they unquestionably have a potent 
effect upon the wage-determination process. 

A little story illustrates this point. During my WLB 
days it happened to be among my duties to appoint 


1An address given by George W. Taylor, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, at a Special Conference 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., on ‘Wages and 
Salaries in 1949,” delivered Wednesday, February 2, 1949, on 
the Starlight Roof, The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


an arbitrator to serve in a particular case. I was 
about to sign a document appointing an arbitrator 
when the head of a union came in to see me. He said, 
“T can assure you I’m not going to say anything im- 
proper about the appointment, I’m just going to make 
one request of you: don’t appoint John Doe.” 

I said, “Why not? He looks awful good to us.” 

He said, “We had John Doe in a case a couple of 
months ago and he rendered a decision that has almost 
wrecked us. We can’t live with the damn thing. I’d 
rather have the president of the company decide the 
case than that fellow.” 

I replied, “That’s a pretty tough peeve you have, 
it seems.” 

“Why,” he said, “that damn arbitration award gave 
us everything we asked for! We can’t live with it!” 

He was feeling the difficulties of a wage determina- 
tion that jeopardized the security of his members. 
Unions are not in business to get high rates at which 
not to work. Many unions have been through that 
in times past. As competition is revived, some of 
these restraining factors on wage demands will cer- 
tainly come into play. 

I could get academic and pick out some other 
criterion, such as the cost of living, ability to pay, or 
comparative wage rates, and develop it in such a way 
that you might think that was the one sure measure 
for wage determination. But such concepts have a 
limited value—mainly as tools for developing a com- 
mon understanding. People sometimes talk about 
wage setting, for example, as though we were taking 
a pot of gold and dividing it up. Actually, when wages 
are set, it is the future possibilities and risks that 
are of the greatest concern. 


JUMPING THE FENCE 


Let us take ability to pay as an illustration. When 
I arbitrate cases with manufacturers who are not 
making profits, they think ability to pay should be 
selected as the fundamental criterion. But when you 
talk to an employer who is making good profits, he 
says: “Ability to pay has nothing to do with the case.” 
The unions reverse themselves, too. 

Many of the things we call “criteria” are used by 
management and labor more to rationalize positions 
than to make them. Nor should this approach be 
criticized too severely. If a wage position is assumed 
for various reasons, including noneconomic ones, it 
it well to check how it measures up to the commonly 
used economic criteria. The position may be found 
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to be not only necessary but reasonably sound in 
economic terms as well. 

In collective bargaining there has to be a meeting 
of minds between unions and management. The 
criteria we talk about are tools to assist in bringing 
this about. They are tools of persuasion—tools for 
assisting in bringing about a narrowing of differences 
between the parties. 

Consider comparative wage rates as another cri- 
terion. In a tight labor market, the comparative wage 
rates in the area are likely to be the compelling factor. 
In that kind of situation, you are going to pay prevail- 
ing wages or you do not get scarce labor. But when 
you get competition, such as prevails in the men’s 
and women’s clothing industries today, the question 
is not so much what is being paid for similar work in 
the area as it is: How does your total labor cost com- 
pare with other sections of the country? As economic 
conditions change, both sides properly shift from one 
criterion to another as an instrument of persuasion 
in the making of an agreement. 


LIVING COST CRITERIA 


Cost of living has been a powerful wage deter- 
minant. But: it can very well be that competition 
will get so tough in an industry that in collective bar- 
gaining and arbitration the choice is going to be be- 
tween maintaining the workers’ real wage and the 
possibility of losing jobs. Frequently in the past the 
workers’ real wage has not been maintained when 
that choice had to be made. On the other hand, the 
choice may be to preserve standards even though 
employment is adversely affected for the time being. 
Increased cost of living can be made an impelling and 
well-nigh universal criterion, as it was in recent years, 
only when there is a virtual suspension of competi- 
tion: when the employer can meet the cost of living 
without consequent loss of jobs. 

I would like to leave this one very serious thought 
about criteria for wage determination: Whether wage 
determination is to be made through collective bar- 
gaining or by arbitration, there is no one criterion 
universally applicable to all companies or industries 
or to all phases of the business cycle. 

As to arbitration, its wide use in future contract 
determination depends, in my judgement, upon the 
manner in which labor and management develop the 
stipulation to arbitrate. I have been in many an ar- 
bitration case where the parties said: “We can’t settle 
this arbitration dispute, you settle it for us.” They 
gave me no instructions. That’s what I call “open-end 
arbitration.” When the parties take that kind of 
arbitration, great risk may be entailed. On the other 
hand, they can limit the arbitrator’s judgment by 
specifying in the stipulation to arbitrate certain guides 
that he must follow. 

I am distressed many times about management’s 


approach to arbitration. Let me give you one little 
illustration: Why do you set up a three-man board 
of arbitration? Because you don’t want to accept one 
person’s impartial judgment. So the arbitrator is 
flanked with a company representative and a labor 
representative. And a majority decision is usually 
necessary to make an award. 

When you set up such a board you reject criteria 
or a so-called judicial approach. You may give the 
third man on the board a hard choice to make. He 
can come out with what he thinks is a sound solution 
of the problem. But it is only effective if he can get 
one or the other member to join with him. If he fails 
to do that, the impartial third man’s choice is to 
break up the entire arbitration procedure, or to vote 
with one or the other to make a majority decision. 
This form of arbitration is a sort of extension of col- 
lective bargaining. When the third man agrees with 
one of the other two, the dissenter says, “The arbi- 
trator didn’t use a judicial approach.” How can an 
arbitrator use such an approach when it is necessary 
to get two votes out of three to make a decision 
binding? When you set up a three-man board you 
don’t set up a judicial approach. You set up an exten- 
sion of the bargaining process. 

Here are two points that I’d like particularly to em- 
phasize. First, there is no one criterion of wage de- 
termination which is universally applicable. The 
criteria differ with the industry, the phase of the 
business cycle and the business problems that have 
to be faced at certain times. Secondly, we should use 
wage criteria as tools for bringing about an under- 
standing and meeting of the minds. Viewed: in this 
way, we may be able to proceed a little more intelli- 
gently in the problem of wage determination. 


‘*What Have You Got To Swap?” 


Through a trading post in the Circle-News, em- 
ployee newspaper of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
employees have an opportunity to advertise articles 
they would like to buy or swap. No charge is made 
for printing the advertisements, which are limited to 
a maximum of twenty-five words. To identify adver- 
tisers, code numbers are used in the manner of classi- 
fied ads in the public press. 


Join Fifty-year Club 


The Fifty-year club of Mohawk Carpet Mills re- 
cently initiated five new members who received 
watches in appreciation of their half century of 
service with the company. Members of the Quarter 
Century Club, including 119 neophytes, were invited 
to the dinner at which the presentations were made. 
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Unions Demand Employee 
Benefits 


ITH the current unsettled business conditions, 
unions are stressing demands for pensions and 


_ other social security benefits more than wage in- 


creases. The three unions which have been particu- 


| larly active in this field are the United Automobile 


Workers, the United Steelworkers and the United 
Electrical Workers, all affiliated with the CIO. 

The United Automobile Workers has sent letters 
of instruction to local union leaders outlining the 
basic minimum standards which should be met in 


- negotiating pensions and other employee benefit plans. 


The standards regarding pensions are quite specific. 


_ They include: (1) the plan to be financed entirely by 


the employer; (2) a pension of at least $100 a month 
at age sixty for employees with twenty-five years of 
service, the amount of pension to be reduced if the 
employee of sixty has had less than twenty-five years 
of service; (3) vesting rights and death benefits under 
the pension plan; (4) the establishment of an irre- 
vocable trust administered jointly by the union and 
the management. The UAW also is demanding a 
union health and welfare fund supported by employer 
contributions of 5% of the pay roll of all workers 
under the contract. This fund is to be administered 
by a board of trustees with equal representation of 
union and management. The board is also to be given 
authority to work out the details of the benefits. 

The United Steelworkers have not announced their 
social security program in detail, but President Murray 
has written to 835 companies notifying them that 
the union desires to negotiate on wage increases, pen- 
sions and other benefits. The union is expected to 
ask for a pension of $150 a month at age sixty-five. 
It is also asking for sickness pay of $35 a week for 
a year, free hospital and surgical benefits for em- 
ployees, as well as hospital benefits for dependents, 
and paid-up life insurance of one and one-half year’s 
salary. 

An unusual social security demand has been made 
by the United Electrical Workers. This union wants 
an increase of $500 for each worker and is not par- 
ticular as to whether it is in the form of a straight 
wage increase, employee benefits, or a shorter work 
week. The form the union demand will take will de- 
pend upon the circumstances within the particular 
company. 

The American Federation of Hosiery Workers is 
asking a royalty of 15 cents for each dozen pairs of 
stockings produced. This fund is to be used to pro- 
vide a pension of $65 a month to its members when 


they reach sixty-five years of age, provided they have 
completed ten years of service. 

Since pensions are high on the agenda of demands 
in a number of unions, several unions have announced 
that they are setting up pension plans for their own 
employees. The plans of the CIO headquarters and 
the United Textile Workers have been described in 
previous issues of The Management Record. The 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers at its con- 
vention in May voted a pension plan for the union’s 
own staff. The pension allowance will amount to 
25% of the employee’s salary at age sixty-five, with 
a minimum of $75 a month. 

The Retail Clerks International Association in 
December, 1948, also adopted a retirement plan for 
its employees which requires employee contributions 
of 2% of salary or wages. The union’s contribution 
is in the form of a five-cent per month per capita tax 
on its membership. The pension is equivalent to one 
third of the employee’s average monthly compen- 
sation, with a ceiling of $300 a month. An employee 
may retire at age fifty-five or after twenty years of 
participation, whichever occurs last. For present 
older employees, a limited amount of past service is 
given. Under the plan, the ten years of employment 
prior to January 2, 1949, are counted. No pensions 
will be paid until January 2, 1959. Retirement is not 
compulsory at age fifty-five, but no further contribu- 
tions are made to the individual’s account. If an 
employee’s services are terminated, he receives his 
contributions without interest, but no part of the 
union contributions. 


SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS RULING 

Unions have been encouraged in their drives for 
pensions by a favorable ruling of the nation’s highest 
tribunal. On April 25, the United States Supreme 
Court set its stamp of approval on the NLRB’s 
ruling on pensions by refusing to review the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeal’s decision that pen- 
sions are a subject of collective bargaining. The case 
had its origin in the claim of the United Steelworkers 
(CIO) that the Inland Steel Company should be com- 
pelled to bargain collectively with the union on the 
company pension plan. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Boston on May 24 also ruled in the case of W. W. 
Cross & Company vs. NLRB that “wages” as used in 
Section 9(a) of the Taft-Hartley Act “embraces with- 
in its meaning direct and immediate economic benefits 
flowing from the employment relationship. . . . So 
construed, the word covers a group insurance pro- 
gram.” The court thus upholds the ruling of the 
NLRB that group insurance plans are subject to col- 
lective bargaining. 

F. Beatrice BrowERr 
Durision of Personnel Administration. 
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State Disability Benefit Laws 


A summary of addresses delivered before a Round 
Table conference on this subject at the 303rd meet- 
ing of Tue Nationa INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Thursday, March 
24, 1949. The meeting was presided over by Herman 
A. Gray, Chairman, New York State Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Council. 


Developments in State Disability Laws 


by Albert Pike, Actuary 
Life Insurance Association of America 


HE latest development on state disability laws is 

in Washington, and it is not Washington, D. C. 
The legislature of the State of Washington has just 
become the fourth to pass a cash sickness bill, fol- 
lowing the lead of Rhode Island, California and New 
Jersey. However, in accordance with a unique pro- 
vision in the Washington constitution allowing the 
Governor to veto parts of bills without vetoing the 
whole, the Governor has vetoed the emergency clause 
which would set the administrative machinery in 
motion immediately. The bill, accordingly, will go 
into effect early in June instead of at once unless 
a referendum petition with 30,000 signatures is filed 
to put the whole program to a vote at the November, 
1950, election. If this should happen, we shall have 
a direct popularity test of a cash sickness law. 


DISABILITY BENEFIT PLANS NOT NEW 


It has been customary to think of this disability 
benefits movement as something new, The legislative 
features are new, but the coverage is very old. Sick 
pay provided by the employer, employee mutual 
benefit associations, fraternal societies and group 
insurance plans have been in force for a great many 
years. What is more, the coverage, particularly 
through group insurance, has recently been growing 
by leaps and bounds. A recent survey showed that at 
the end of 1947 more than 31 million workers, more 
than half the employed population, had at least some 
coverage against the loss of income from sickness. 
The proportion covered in New York is probably a 
little above the country-wide average. Of course, a 
good bit of this coverage, particularly in sick pay 
plans, provides only a few weeks of benefits for sick- 


ness, but the important thing is that these people 
are actually covered. 

The tendency of Federal Security Administration 
officials is to ignore any sickness coverage which is 
not compulsory by law. They are constantly refer- 
ring to the fact that only three states have cash 
sickness laws, with the implication that employees 
in the other forty-five states are without protection 
against loss of wages during sickness. Likewise, la- 
bor union leaders like to ignore coverage which the 
employer voluntarily institutes without collective bar- 
gaining. Actually, existing voluntary plans are often 
more liberal than proposed compulsory benefits, and 
workers would lose by the enactment of a cash sick- 
ness law replacing such voluntary plans. 

Compulsory cash sickness legislation began in this 
country with the Rhode Island state monopolistic 
plan, which became effective in 1943. It is, perhaps, 
more conducive to an understanding of the whole 
movement to think of it as having really started in 
1935 with the passage of the federal unemployment 
compensation tax law. In that year, the Congress 
laid down the principle of paying cash benefits to 
workers who were able to work but who were unable 
to find work, but not for those who were out of 
work because of disability. Here is an inconsistency— 
benefits are being paid to someone who is able to 
work but not to another who is unable to work. Cash 
sickness advocates have driven home this fact with 
great effect. As a result, the Maryland legislature 
and those of a few other states have made amend- 
ments to provide sick benefits where sickness is sec- 
ondary to the unemployment. This change in the 
Maryland law takes care of a small fraction of the 
sickness problem and leaves untouched the entire 
field of those who become sick while working. 


RHODE ISLAND, CALIFORNIA LAWS 


The first complete cash sickness law was passed in 
Rhode Island in 1942, with benefits effective in 1943. 
The Rhode Island law is commonly referred to as a 
state monopolistic type of plan, perhaps because the 
insurance business tends to classify all these laws ac- 
cording to whether they will put it out of business or 
not. The law is based on the theory that all sick 
persons are automatically fired by their employers 
when they are sick. Actually, sickness is not a form 
of unemployment. Many sick workers are paid their 
salaries by their employers. Even when they are not, 
the average sick employee whose disability is not per- 
manent thinks of himself as still employed by the 
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company with which he has been associated. The 
Rhode Island plan ignores this fact, and a lot of other 
things too. In the case of occupational accidents, it 
generally duplicates the benefits of the workmen’s 
compensation law. It also duplicates sick-leave pay 
and any existing insurance coverage which remains 
in force. Instances have occurred in Rhode Island 
where claimants have collected for their sickness from 
three sources at the same time. You can imagine 
what this does to the absenteeism problem and also 
to the costs. 

For several years, until 1946, benefit payments 


NEW YORK STATE DISABILITY 
BENEFITS LAW 

On April 18, Governor Dewey signed the Disability 
Benefits Act, the so-called Mailler-Condon bill. This 
brings the number of states with disability benefits 
laws up to five. The others are Rhode Island, Califor- 
nia, New Jersey and Washington. 

The New York act provides for disability benefits 
of one half of the employee’s average wage, with a 
minimum of $10 and a maximum of $26 a week. The 
maximum duration of the disability payments is 
thirteen weeks during fifty-two consecutive weeks or 
during any one period of disability. There is a wait- 
ing period of seven days from the beginning of ill- 
ness before the benefits start. 

Employees contribute one half of one per cent of 
earnings up to 30 cents a week (through a pay-roll 
tax). The balance of the cost to provide the sched- 
uled benefits is paid by the employer. From January 
1 to June 30, 1950, a special fund will be accumu- 
lated by means of a tax of one half of one per cent 
of earnings up to 12 cents a week per employee, the 


cost to be borne equally by the employer and the em- 
ployee. This fund will be used to provide benefits for 
those who become ill while drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits. 


Benefits are paid for accidents and sickness not 
incurred in the course of employment. No one shall 
be entitled to draw unemployment insurance and dis- 
ability benefits at the same time. 


Employers may furnish the-required benefits either 
through the state fund, a private insurance company, 
a self-insured plan or through a welfare fund set up 
as part of a collective bargaining agreement. A self- 
insurer must furnish satisfactory proof of financial 
responsibility and deposit securities or a surety bond. 

The law is administered by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. As stated by Governor Dewey 
“this new program will be administered without the 
creation of a new agency of government. It permits 
the continuation of existing voluntary plans. It en- 
courages the establishment of new voluntary plans. 
It places the emphasis upon the use of existing pri- 
vate enterprise to supply the insurance required under 
the bill.” 


under the Rhode Island law exceeded the 1% tax 
income to the fund. However, on the proposition 
that there was nothing wrong with the Rhode Island 
plan which more money would not cure, the tax rate, 
which is imposed on the employee alone, was raised 
in 1946 to 144% of pay. It was cut back again in 1947 
when the fund received a windfall of some $26 million 
from federal sources. 

In 1946, California followed Rhode Island, but in- 
troduced the very important principle of allowing 
the substitution of private plans. In this way, the 
state law does not necessarily cut across the employer- 
employee relationship, but allows sick-pay plans to 
be worked out between employers and employees 
within statutory limitations. The bill which has 
passed the Washington legislature follows the Cali- 
fornia model. Unfortunately, both laws are deficient 
from an insurance point of view for technical reasons. 
Thus the flat supporting tax on employees takes no 
account of variations in the incident of disability. 
This creates a financial problem when private plans, 
under which the cost naturally varies according to 
the claim load, are substituted for state fund coverage. 
The result is that the privilege of substituting private 
plan coverage is precarious in California. This will 
become more so as time goes on, and the legislature 
yields to labor pressure to raise the benefits. 


NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK LAWS 


Last year, New Jersey became the third state to 
enact a cash sickness law. It follows the California 
model in that it permits the substitution of private 
plans for state fund coverage, but with some very 
important technical improvements to help safeguard 
the continued existence of private plans. Nevertheless, 
because of the following of the unemployment com- 
pensation precedent, the New Jersey law is still far 
short of being wholly satisfactory. 

Many people in the insurance business have come 
to the conclusion that the only possible solution is 
to junk the unemployment compensation approach 
entirely and try a new approach. That is what the 
New York law [recently enacted] would do. The New 
York bill, which all of you have heard about, is a very 
important measure. As compared with its forerunners, 
the bill does two things. It would put the state fund 
on sound insurance principles by requiring it to charge 
risk premiums just as private carriers do. It would 
also break entirely with the philosophy that sickness 
is a form of unemployment requiring adherence to 
unemployment compensation precedents. 

Both employers and labor are divided on the bill. 
Several employer organizations are supporting the bill, 
and so is the State Federation of Labor. At least one 
employer association has declared itself against the 
bill because employers would pay part of the cost, 
and the CIO has declared itself against the bill be- 
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cause the employers do not pay it all. As far as CIO 
opposition is concerned, and for that matter AFL 
opposition as opposed to the State Federation of 
Labor, it is no secret that their over-all strategy is to 
secure federal legislation rather than state. 


NEED FOR EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS 


The New York bill is different in another respect in 
that inherently it requires employer participation in 
the cost of the benefits. Many employers object to 
the legislation solely on this ground, and much can 
be said for the proposition that the employer has no 
moral responsibility for nonoccupational accidents 
and sicknesses among his employees. While we in 
the insurance business deplore this whole movement 
toward compulsory legislation, we question the sound- 
ness of this approach. If there is to be legislation, then 
we think it is to the best interests of both management 
and the insurance business that there be some em- 
ployer participation. From the insurance point of 
view, employer participation in the cost introduces 
a flexibility in the financing which is essential to sound 
insurance principles. 

Moreover, employers have a real stake in employee 
welfare plans which can only be protected by finan- 
cial participation. They have this stake because a 
poorly designed plan increases the problems of absen- 
teeism. A plan which duplicates workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits will increase workmen’s compensation 
costs. There is also the ideological basis. If employ- 
ers do not participate in welfare plans directly, the 
void they leave will be filled either by the labor unions 
or by the government, but they may nevertheless 
bear the cost indirectly. 

Labor has in some instances understood the reverse 
application of this principle, by asking, as in the bill 
in the State of Washington, that employers be ex- 
cluded from financial participation. Then they can 
argue, with considerable force, that only labor and 
not management should have a voice in the legislation. 
If there is to be legislation, then the small amounts 
(fractions of 1% of pay roll) which employers may 
be called upon to pay, is a small price indeed for the 
voice of business to be heard on social legislation. 

The real issue in the disability laws is whether they 
will be superseded by a federal program. The Presi- 
dent’s Social Security program provides for cash 
sickness benefits (including maternity) running up 
to $45 a week. The program would be a wholly 
federal one. No provision would be made even for 
existing state plans, much less for the substitution of 
private plans. All illnesses as short as for one day 
would be compensated under the bill so that every 
time one of the employees stays home for a cold, he 
or she would be entitled to collect from the Federal 
Government. 

It is not hard to see where this type of dependence 


upon the Federal Government will lead, and how it 
will further the all-too-prevalent thinking that the 
Federal Government should run everything. As one 
speaker at recent hearings on the New York bill put 
it: “If a state passes an unworkable law you can al- 
ways correct it or move out of the state, but if the 
Federal Government passes a law it will be practically 
impossible to repeal bad provisions and if you were 
to move you would have to move out of the country.” 

Federal legislation this year is quite unlikely. The 
current bills on cash sickness in Congress are proba- — 
bly only trial balloons. Some day, however, the real 
drive for a federal cash sickness program will be 
pressed. ‘We should all bear this in mind in consider- 
ing the current proposals for cash sickness laws by the 
states. oa 

One thought I would like to leave with you is that 
employers should very definitely have a stake in these 
welfare plans. If you do not contribute in one way 
or another, then your role will be substituted either 
by the labor unions or by the government. 


What Type of Law Is Best from 
Industry’s Standpoint? 
by W. Robert Bull, Director 


Social Security Department, New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce 


LARGE segment of industry is opposed to the 

idea of compulsory legislation providing tempor- 
ary disability benefits. These people believe that 
insurance laws should be amended so as to permit the 
issuance of insurance to employers with small groups 
of employees. They also hold that if the government 
would postpone action, industry itself would soon 
provide adequate coverage for all. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS PREVALENT 


As evidence of this, the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce made a survey about three years ago 
which indicated that about 35% of all employees in 
New Jersey were covered by some type of disability 
benefit plan. In 1948, the chamber found that the 
coverage had increased to about 55%. Manifestly, 
this is a very rapid development, and indicates that 
we might not need compulsion in this field. . 

The National Labor Relations Board recently ruled 
that welfare plans are appropriate subjects for col- 
lective bargaining. Might not management in con- 
junction with labor sit down and work out a satis- 
factory program without recourse to the government? 
I cannot understand why labor unions would want 
the government to interfere. I am sure the rank-and- 
file workers do not subscribe to this theory. 


(Continued on page 281) 
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How Not To Have Grievances 


SIX-STEP grievance procedure was established 

at Eli Lilly and Company! in July, 1944, to 
supplement a long-standing practice of settling differ- 
ences on the basis of informal discussions and investi- 
gations. During the five-year period that the formal 
procedure has been in existence, it scarcely has been 
used. In an organization of 5,000 employees, this 
record is amazing. 

Last year, approximately twenty grievances reached 
the second step. This means that these grievances 
‘were carried to the immediate supervisor (first step) 
and on to the department head (second step). None 
was carried beyond the second step. Since griev- 
ances are not committed to writing until they reach 
the third step, the twenty grievances may almost 
be regarded as informal ones. 

The exact number of grievances at the first and 
second steps cannot be determined in the absence 
of written records and because there is no hard and 
fast agreement among Lilly supervisors as to just 
what constitutes a grievance. Many viewpoints about 
ways in which matters could be improved, which are 
not thought of as grievances at all, are expressed by 
individuals to their supervisors and given thorough 
discussion and investigation. In so far as grievances 
which were thought of as such and which were con- 
sciously being put through the grievance procedure 
are concerned, the company’s personnel department 
estimates that not more than twenty grievances 
reached the second step in 1948 and that this year 
may be regarded as a representative one. This figure 
is extremely low, since many companies expect as 
many as one grievance a year for each employee. 
During the five years from 1944 to the present, only 
a handful of grievances were carried to the top. 


SEEKING THE REASONS 


This record calls for an explanation. Why are 
there so few formal grievances? How is it that the 
grievances which do arise are handled so promptly in 
the early stages? Are the employees unaware that 
a full-blown grievance procedure exists and that it 
is available to them? Are repressive measures em- 
ployed to choke off grievances or to prevent them from 
coming up the line to the top people? Finally, does 
the company buy the good will of its employees by 
paying high salaries, providing attractive working 
conditions, offering generous retirement benefits, and 
the like? 


1An Indianapolis manufacturer of pharmaceuticals and biologicals. 


This reporter went to Indianapolis to get the an- 
swers. He examined records. He asked many direct 
questions of company executives and also of rank 
and file employees. No information which he re- 
quested was withheld. Rather, additional informa- 
tion was supplied. Employees selected to be inter- 
viewed were among those who had evidenced dis- 
satisfactions within a recent period. Recently hired 
employees were eliminated on the theory that they 
had not had time to get fully acquainted with the 
company and its policies. Also, no long-service em- 
ployees were interviewed because it is known that 
such employees tend to show strong company loyal- 
ties. 

As it happened, all employees interviewed had been 
employed from two to five years. No group is likely 
to express more critical opinions than this middle 
service group.t To insure a broad representation, 
employees were chosen from different departments 
and divisions of the company. No two employees 
interviewed reported to the same supervisor. 

Forty-five per cent of the company employees are 
women. Forty per cent of the interviews were with 
women, and sixty per cent with men. Individual in- 
terviews were held in a private office. The four 
women and the six men selected told virtually the 
same story. All ten knew that the company had a 
regular procedure for handling grievances. The in- 
terviewer avoided using the word grievance in his 
conversation and only two employees referred to the 
company’s grievance procedure in those terms. 

All ten felt that the company, beginning with 
the immediate supervisor and going all the way to 
the president, would meet an / individual halfway 
and try to work things out with him if something 
went wrong. Nine of the ten felt that employee 
grievances were handled satisfactorily. The tenth, 
a young man in his first job, said: “There’s a lot of 
talking done here, but not much really happens when 
you have a complaint.” 


HOW THE INTERVIEWS WENT 


A pattern for the interviews was established in 
advance. After the introductions were made, the pur- 
pose of the interview was explained frankly: “We 
are writing an article for a magazine which goes to 
important businessmen. They are particularly inter- 
ested in what companies do when things go wrong 
for an employee on his job. If something went 

1This finding is a common one in employee attitude surveys. 
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wrong for you and you wanted to get it straightened 
out, what would you do?” Two things will be noted 
about this approach: a grievance procedure was not 
assumed, and the way was made easy for the em- 
ployee to talk about the company’s policies in general 
if he chose not to discuss his personal experiences. 
Several smiled and replied with considerable frank- 
ness: “You picked a good person to answer that ques- 
tion. I can tell you just what happened in my own 
case. I had a little trouble not long ago. It was like 
thisescist” 

No employee froze up during the interview or 
showed signs of uneasiness. Each, on the other hand, 
seemed to regard the occasion as a rather ordinary 
one. Some, of course, were more articulate than 
others, but ail gave their stories in an adequate man- 
ner. In each instance it was the interviewer who ter- 
minated the conversation when he felt the desired in- 
formation had been obtained. Two employees spoke 
openly of their own job deficiencies. They went on to 
explain how the. company had worked with them to 
bring them up to par. Both now are extremely loyal 
“o the company. 

The answer. given by most employees to the lead- 
off question was: “If I had some trouble on the job, 
I'd go to my supervisor and we’d get things straight- 
ened out.” But two said they would go to see their 
personnel representative at once.1 Two others said 
they would take their complaints to their department 
heads, the explanation being that these complaints 
involved personal matters between the employee and 
his immediate supervisor. The four employees who 
did not give the “right” answer, knew the usual lines 
of authority but felt they could be overlooked under 
certain circumstances. 

Two additional questions were asked each employee. 
The first of these was as follows: “Supposing an em- 
ployee had some trouble and his supervisor didn’t get 
all of it cleared up, could anything else be done?” 
All knew that the grievance could be carried higher. 
“You can take it right up to J. K.” was the usual 
answer. (“J. K.” referred to J. K. Lilly, president of 
the company.) When this reply was received, the 
interviewer asked in a surprised tone, “You really 
don’t believe Mr. Lilly would bother with the troubles 
of one employee out of the whole plant, do you?” 
The retorts that greeted this inquiry testified to the 
esteem in which Mr. Lilly is held by his employees. 

A final question was asked in an effort to elicit ad- 
ditional information which might reveal gaps or 
weaknesses in the company’s program. “Now, if 
you were president of this company, what are a few 
things you would do to make things better for the 
employees?” One positive response was obtained from 
the ten employees. A woman, who was thinking of 


1The job of the personnel representative will be described in a 
later paragraph. 


her household duties as well as her work at the com- 
pany, said: “I’d put everyone on an eight-to-four 
shift, so they could get home at a decent hour.”? 
The other nine employees said, in effect, that every- 
thing possible was being done already. Not one even 
suggested that salaries should be increased! 


MAINTAINING HIGH MORALE 


How is this high morale to be explained? If a sat- 
isfactory answer can be found to this question, a 
number of other questions can be answered at the 
same time. Obviously, there is no single explanation. 
There are a number of reasons why the company is 
regarded as a good place to work by those who know 
it. Some of the more significant reasons deserve re- 
view. 

First, a special measure of security is felt by the 
employees.? The drug business is a steady one, and the 
Lilly company has been in business continuously for 
seventy-three years. During the depression, which 
wage earners in Indianapolis remember all too clearly, 
no one lost his job at the company and no one suf- 
fered a wage cut. During this difficult period, the 
late J. K. Lilly, Sr., then president of the company, 
called the employees together at the beginning of the 
worst year and guaranteed steady employment for 
the next fifty-two weeks. This policy, which was con- 
tinued throughout the depression, made a deep im- 
pression and employees still talk about it. 

Another factor is that the top people believe in 
and practice good personnel policies. They support 
a comprehensive, forward-looking employee program. 
They know many of the employees personally. The 
plant atmosphere is informal and friendly. Employees 
and officers line up together in the company cafeteria. 
They use the same washrooms. They drink cokes 
together during rest periods. In short, there is a good 
deal of democracy in everyday relations. 

The company tries to keep in the forefront of pro- 
gressive movements. A wide variety of benefits have 
been introduced—then extended and increased. The 
company is not unionized, but, if it were, it would 
be difficult to imagine what demand a union might 
make. Employees are encouraged to make sugges- 
tions. In seventy-three years there has never been 
a strike, slowdown, or work stoppage. Turnover of 
personnel is low, the current rate being only 15% 
a year. 


QUALITY OF SUPERVISION 
Any company which enjoys good employee rela- 
tions must give much of the credit to its supervisors 
and foremen. The company feels it has been un- 


1Normal work shift is 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m 

2Security was rated the foremost factor affecting the attitudes of 
employees toward their work and company in a study recently 
published by Tae ConrereNnce Boarp. “Factors Affecting Em- 
ployee Morale,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 85, 1947. 
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usually fortunate in its supervisory staff. Almost all 
of the supervisors were promoted from the ranks. 
They were selected carefully. Their ability to work 
harmoniously with others was a chief factor in their 
selection. Lilly supervisors are trained as carefully 
as they are selected. And they are given good “tools” 
to work with. Finally, they are backed up by those 
above them. 


THE PR PLAN 


The company has thirteen persons on the pay roll 
called personnel representatives, or, more familiarly, 
“PRs.” Each PR is responsible for staff personnel 
services to the supervisors of some 400 employees. 
This means that he gets to know these supervisors 
and many of their employees, that he follows their 
progress, and that he stands ready to serve the line 
organization in any way possible. The PR plan was 
developed in 1946 to facilitate better personnel serv- 
ice and relationships. 

As an integral part of the personnel representatives 
program, supervisors and PRs make a thoroughgoing 
review and analysis of the work of each employee 
twice a year or oftener. This process is called the 
field review method! and is essentially a planned 
conversation between the supervisor and the PR. Its 
purpose is to develop insights and formulate plans of 
action which will help the supervisor work more effec- 
tively with the employee and which will keep the 
personnel department in touch at all times with field 
problems. The PR does not pose as an expert or 
authority on personnel matters during the review, 
but he does help the supervisor to talk over the em- 
ployee and, by assessing his strengths and weaknesses, 
to see him more clearly as a functioning part of his 
unit. 

Twenty-three long-service supervisors were asked 
to compare the field review method with other ap- 
proaches to employee valuation which the company 
had used in the past. Ten said that the field review 
method was more descriptive and more dynamic than 
other methods and more likely to result in construc- 
tive action. Nine felt-it was not an either-or situ- 
ation, but that the best features of two or more 
systems, including the field review method, should 
be followed. The remaining supervisors felt that they 
did not know enough about the different methods 
to appraise them, or were critical of one method 
or another. Thus, while the new method lacks com- 
plete acceptance, it is generally approved by the 
supervisors. 

One consequence of the company’s active personnel 
program is that the employees are well informed 


1The field review method was developed by Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
vice president of the Southern Counties Gas Company of California, 
and has been described by him in a series of six articles in the Personnel 
Journal for June, July-August, September, October, November, and 
December, 1948. 


about company matters and their own status in the 
organization. If anyone does not know, he is encour- 
aged to ask questions. Supervisors and PRs cannot 
always satisfy individual employees who come to 
them with grievances, real or imaginary. But they 
believe they always can get the employee’s story, 
dig up the facts in the case, and at least explain why 
things are as they are. The fact that one or more 
persons are willing to spend the time and go to the 
trouble to do this means something to the average 
employee. 

At the present, and this was also true during the 
ten years before the war, the company has need for 
only one or two out of every hundred applicants. 
Those who are selected start off with a realization that 
part of their job is to get along with other people. 
This is ordinarily discussed as one of the job require- 
ments in the various interviews with the applicant. 
The opportunity which the nonsupervisory employee 
has to contribute to good relations is emphasized by 
his supervisor and by certain training sessions. 

Eli Lilly and Company is a pleasant place to work. 
The buildings are modern, light, and airy. The 
plant is kept scrupulously clean. The employees seem 
to sense the importance of their work. 

There is an active, comprehensive training program. 
It begins with the newest employee and goes up the 
line to seasoned department heads, 

Several of the important things making for high 
morale at the company have been considered. Wages 
and salaries are good. The company has made money 
and has not pinched pennies in its personnel program. 
It is felt that this represents a sound investment. The 
company does not claim that it has discovered any 
ideal plan of operation, but it feels that its plan 
works, and works well. And it intends to keep im- 
proving it. 

During the interview, one employee said a lot in 
a few words: “I’ve been here four years, and I’ve 
worked for other companies. I’ve had some better 
offers. I thought about them a lot but I decided to 
stick here. I’m paid fair and I’m treated fair. We 
have a good bunch in our department. You might 
say I like it here.” 

SrepHen Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


First of the Last 


Officials of the American Optical Company have 
come up with something new in bowling team compe- 
titions. They had a roll-off of all the last place teams 
in their various plant and office leagues to decide 
which team is the “bestest of the worstest.” Prizes 
were awarded to members of the “winning” team. 
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Trends in Labor Relations — 


Union Security Terms Defined 


“Labor laws may come and labor laws may go, but 
our basic definitions go on forever” may sum up the 
attitude of serious students of labor relations during 
these times of changing labor laws. Here in capsule 
form are some basic definitions of various forms of 
union security: 

Closed shop—The employer agrees that all workers 
must belong to the union to keep their jobs. He fur- 
ther agrees that when hiring new workers he will 
hire only members of the union. , 

Union shop—The employer agrees that all workers 
must belong to the union to keep their jobs. He can 
hire who he wants, but the workers he hires must 
join the union within a specified time (usually thirty 
days) or lose their jobs. 

Maintenance of membership—The employer agrees 
that all present and future members of the union must 
remain in ‘the union for the duration of the contract 
in order to keep their jobs. (Workers who are not in 
the union and who do not join the union in the future 
can keep their jobs without union membership.) 

Modified union shop—The employer agrees that all 
present and future members of the union must re- 
main in the union for the duration of the contract in 
order to keep their jobs. (Present workers who are not 
in the union and who do not join the union in the 
future can keep their jobs without union membership.) 
The employer further agrees that all new employees 
must join the union within a specified time (usually 
thirty days) or lose their jobs. 

Preferential hiring—The employer agrees that in 
hiring new workers he shall give preference to union 
members. 

Hiring hall—The employer agrees that he shall get 
all his new workers from the union’s hiring hall. 

Harmony clause—The employer agrees that he shall 
encourage all present and future workers to join the 
union by methods specified in the contract, but he 
does not agree to make the worker’s membership in 
the union a condition of continuing employment. 

Revocable maintenance of membership—The em- 
ployer agrees that all present and future members of 
the union must remain in the union to keep their 
jobs. But he specifies that workers can leave the 
union during established periods (usually ten days at 
the end of each year) without losing their jobs. 

Agency shop—The employer and the union agree 
that a worker shall not be forced to join or stay in 
the union to keep his job. The worker has the choice 


of joining or not joining. But if he elects not to join 
he must pay to the union a sum equal to union dues. 
This sum represents a fee charged him by the union 
for acting as his agent in collective bargaining and 
in policing the union contract. 


Union President Certifies Sick Leave 


An employee receives sick-leave pay only if he 
has a certificate signed by the local union president 
under a contract between an eastern employer and 
the CIO’s United Electrical Workers. The contract 
limits the employer’s sick-leave liability to a total of 
125 days for the entire group in any three-month pe- 
riod. The sick-leave clause reads as follows: 


“The company agrees, subject to the conditions here- 
inafter set out to compensate employees for days of 
work lost due to sickness to the extent of 125 employee- 
days per quarter year. 

“Compensation for one day of sick leave shall be at the 
rate of eight hours straight time pay at the hourly oc- 
cupational rate. 

“No employee shall be entitled to receive compensation 
for more than three days sick leave at any one time, or 
for any period for which he received compensation from 
any other source by reason of his illness. 


“Sick leave compensation will be paid upon the presen- 
tation by the employee of (a) a certificate signed by the 
president of the local union, or his designated representa- 
tive, and countersigned by the duly designated business 
representative of the union, and, if the illness is of more 
than one day’s duration, (b) a certificate from a duly 
qualified physician stating the nature and duration of 
the illness. 

“When 125 employee days of sick leave have been paid 
in any quarter year, no further sick leave payments will 
be made until the commencement of the next quarter 
year. If at the end of any quarter year less than 125 em- 
ployee days of sick leave have been paid, the balance 
not paid will be carried forward into the next quarter 
year. Any balance unexpended at the expiration of this 
agreement will be canceled.” 


Holiday for Fishing 
Flowing by the New London, Wisconsin, plant of 
the Edison Wood Products Company is the Wolf 
River. The Wolf is one of the best fishing streams in 
the area. As a result, the company in its agreement 
with the AFL’s Upholsterers International Union 
grants an extra holiday each year for fishing. How 
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this came about is best told by the plant manager. 


“In the spring of the year, the walleyed pike fish leave 
the lakes and come up the Wolf River to spawn. After 
the State Conservation Commission determines that most 
of the fish have spawned, the walleyed pike fishing on 
the Wolf River is opened, and that is an outstanding 
event. It provides the type of fishing that you read 
about in story books and in vacation resort circulars. 
Not only do all the natives want to go fishing but people 
from long ways off come here for that occasion. We have 
business friends, for example, that come from New York, 
Boston, and Detroit regularly for this fishing event. The 
season is usually opened the first or second week of April, 
and as a general rule, the Conservation Commission gives 
no more than one day’s notice of the opening date. 

“During the first week of this pike run, everyone thinks 
of fishing. When our employees see outsiders on the river 
with nice catches, it simply is a problem to keep them on 
the job. 

“Tn past years, they usually declared a fishing holiday 
themselves, and we had to go along with it. Therefore, 
in trying to be realistic, we granted a paid fishing holiday 
for this year when we negotiated wages on January 1, 
1949. 

“Under the contract, we have a committee of four— 
two people representing the company and two represent- 
ing the employees—who select the day to be taken as the 
holiday. The committee’s purpose is to select the best 
possible fishing day for the employees with a view to the 
least possible inconvenience to the company. I am glad 
to say that the fishing holiday that they selected this year, 
April 12th, provided excellent fishing results and every- 
body seemed well pleased. Needless to say, the office 
force as well as all executives, joined in celebrating this 
fishing holiday.” 


Exceptions to Union Membership 


A bone of contention between many employers and 
union leaders is the use of the union contract to force 
unwilling workers to join the union. Various devices 
have been evolved to handle this employer objection. 
An east coast publisher’s contract with the CIO’s 
United Office and Professional Workers, for example, 
has the following exceptions to union membership: 

Employees not in the union at the time of contract 
signing do not have to join. 

While the contract requires newly hired employees 
to join, it makes these exceptions: 

If a newly hired worker refuses to join and the em- 
ployer advises the union that the worker is a particu- 
larly desirable employee, then the worker does not 
have to join. 

Veterans do not have to join. 

The clause reads as follows: 


“Employees who, as of the effective date of this agree- 
ment, are not members of the union may continue in the 
employ of the employer without becoming members of 
the union. With the exception of such employees, the 


employer shall employ only members of the union in good 
standing and any employee who shall hereafter cease to 
be a member in good standing shall, upon ten days’ writ- 
ten notice to the employer, be discharged immediately; 
provided, however, that in the event the union shall fail 
to furnish an employee suitable to the employer within 
forty-eight hours after a request made therefor by the 
employer, the employer may employ an employee who is 
not a member of the union. Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, any such nonmember employee retained by the 
employer after the expiration of his trial period . 
shall automatically become a member in good standing 
of the union, which agrees to accept such employee into 
membership. Thereupon the initiation fee and dues of 
such employee shall be checked off in the manner re- 
ferred to in the subdivision of this paragraph. For the 
purpose of this section, an employee who continues pay- 
ment of dues as required by the guild’s by-laws and who 
does not resign in writing from membership may be 
deemed by the employer to be a member of the guild 
in good standing. 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, (a) upon 
the hiring of any nonmember employee, such employee 
is to be told that he or she will be required to join the 
union, and in the event such employee refuses so to join 
the union and John Doe, representing the employer, per- 
sonally advises the union of this fact, orally or in writ- 
ing, and further advises the union that in his opinion the 
employee in question possesses certain abilities, charac- 
teristics or qualifications which would make him or her 
a particularly desirable employee, then, and in that event, 
the employee may be employed forthwith under the con- 
dition that he or she need not join the union. The union 
agrees that it will accept the statement of Mr. Doe in 
the above described manner without question or right of 
review through grievance procedure or otherwise; (b) 
any other employee who, upon the expiration of his trial 
period, files written objection with the employer to be- 
coming a member of the union, may be retained by the 
employer until the union furnishes a replacement accept- 
able to the employer; (c) veterans of the armed forces 
of the United States, even though not previously in the 
employ of the employer, shall not, as a condition of em- 
ployment, be required to become ‘members of the union. 
However, if any such veteran shall become a member of 
the union, he shall thenceforth be subject to all the terms 
of this agreement.” 


Union Instructs Locals on Contracts 


A number of national unions make a regular prac- 
tice of instructing local union officials on what to in- 
clude in their union contracts. Victor Reuther, Edu- 
cational Director of the United Automobile Workers, 
for example, runs a regular monthly feature in his 
magazine Ammunition entitled “Notes To Remember 
at Contract Time.” The following are illustrations of 
items he covers: 


“Paid holidays: Most union contracts provide for six 
paid holidays. But a substantial number of union con- 
tracts provide for seven paid holidays, eight paid holi- 
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days, and even nine and ten paid holidays. In most 
cases the seventh paid holiday is Washington’s Birthday, 
while Armistice Day and Election Day are often eighth 
and ninth paid holidays. 

“Meals during overtime hours: A few UAW contracts 
(but many utility and oil worker contracts) provide that 
when overtime is added to the regular work day, the 
worker gets an allowance for a meal in addition to his 
overtime pay (and in many cases in addition to paid 
time off to eat) .” 


Employer Guarantees Sales Earning 


An eastern department store owner guarantees sales- 
people of a department in his store that they shall not 
get less than their previous year’s earnings in a con- 
tract he signed with an AFL union. Under the con- 
tract, if a salesperson’s earnings drop below his previ- 
ous year’s earnings, the employer pays him the amount 
of such deficiency in his earnings. 

Details are contained in the following clause: 


“Special merchandising problems having resulted in 
loss of earnings to the salespersons in the 
department, the following provisions shall apply—for the 
one year period . . . to all salespersons who were em- 
ployed in said department during the entire year. . . 

“Tt is intended that the aggregate earnings of any such 
salesperson for the one year period . . . shall not be less 
than his aggregate earnings for the [preceding year]. 
To carry out that intention the following arrangement 
shall apply to such salespersons: 


a. If upon completion of the accounting period . 
the salesperson’s aggregate earnings for said period shall 
be less than his aggregate earnings for the correspond- 
ing accounting period in the previous year, then he 
shall be paid the amount of such deficiency in earnings. 


b. If upon completion of the accounting period . 
the salesperson’s aggregate earnings for the entire cur- 
rent year (inclusive of the amount, if any, paid yur- 
suant to paragraph (a) above) shall be less than his 
aggregate earnings for the entire previous year, then 
he shall be paid the amount of such deficiency in earn- 
ings. 

c. If by reason of any payment made pursuant to 
paragraph (a) above, the salesperson’s aggregate earn- 
ings for the current year. shall exceed his earnings for 
the previous year, then the salesperson shall repay to 
the company that part of the payment received by the 
salesperson pursuant to paragraph (a) above by which 
the aggregate earnings for the current year exceed the 
aggregate earnings for the previous year. 

(d) The payments contemplated by paragraphs (a) 
and (b) above shall be made only to those salespersons 
to whom the foregoing arrangements apply who shall be 
in the employ of the company at the termination of 
each of the aforesaid accounting periods. 

(e) If any salesperson to whom the above arrange- 
ment shall apply shall have been absent from work 
for any cause during any of the above accounting 
periods, or one year periods, then the adjustment con- 


templated by paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) above shall 
be based on and in proportion to the number of days 
worked by said salesperson in each of the corresponding 
periods. 

(f) Aggregate earnings for the current year shall in- 
clude any earnings resulting from the change in the pro- 
rata payments set forth above.” 


Birthday Reminder 


Officers and members of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
AFL, get daily birthday reminders. The calendar is- 
sued by the union notes for each day of the year the 
birthdays of the union’s national and local officers 
and of the principal officials of the AFL. 

The president of the union, Earl W. Jimerson, 
writes this department that his union has been pub- 
lishing this birthday calendar for several years. He 
says: “It has created a great deal of good will not only 
among the officers and members of the union but of 
all international unions as well as AFL state feder- 
ations of labor and central bodies.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Vacation Shutdowns 


Many companies are planning to solve the va- 
cation scheduling problem in one swoop by closing 
down the plant for a one or two week period. 

Some companies have already announced the fol- 
lowing shutdown dates: 


Weeks of 
Elgin National Watch, Elgin, Ill........... July 3 and 10 
General Time Corp., (Westclox Div.)....... July 3 and 10 
Johnson and Son, Inc., Racine, Wisc........ July 3 and 10 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J..July 17 and 24 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill......... July 31 and August 7 
Pitney-Bowes, Stamford, Conn............. July 31 and August 7 
Delco Products Division, Dayton, Ohio..... June 26 and July 3 
RCA (Camden, N. J., plant)............... June 26 and July 3 
Casco Products Corp., Bridgeport, Conn... . June 26 and July 3 
A. G. Spalding, Chicopee, Mass............ June 26 and July 3 


Light Tube Safety Rules 


Caution required in the handling of fluorescent 
lamp tubes has become a popular topic for discussion 
in recent months. The Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the General Petroleum Corporation are two 
of several companies that included information on 
this subject in recent issues of their company maga- 
zines. These articles list the dangers involved in care- 
less handling of old tubes and describe correct meth- 
ods of disposing of them. 


More About Employee Wants 


AUSTRALIAN SURVEY 
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Eyebrows were raised in 1947 by THe Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp’s report that showed job security to 
be more important than anything else to employees 
in six widely scattered companies.’ Since that time, 
a number of companies have followed the same pro- 
cedure to find out what their employees believe is 
important to them. In all the reports that have come 
to the Board’s attention, the-results have been re- 
markably similar to its original findings. 

Recently in Australia, W. D. Scott & Company 
adapted Tur ConrereNce Board questionnaire to fit 
the situation in that country and conducted “a poll 
among a representative cross section of industry.” 
Once again, job security heads the list. Moreover, 
several of the factors near the top in both the Aus- 
tralian and United States results are identical, 
although the order of sequence is not precisely the 
same. 

The number of morale factors from which the em- 
ployees made their selections was reduced in the 

1Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 85, “Factors Affecting Employee 


Morale.” The National Industrial Conference Board, 1947, 
New York City. : 


CONFERENCE BOARD SURVEY 
Order Factor % 


1. Job security—employment stabilization........... 30.6 

2. Compensation (base pay)............eee eee e eens 8.7 

7. Vacation and holiday practices................... 3.3 

4. Opportunities in the company for advancement.... 4.7 
23. Your confidence in yourself................2.255- 1.0 
44. Condition of recreation rooms, lavatories and other 
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6. Supervisor’s temperament and personality......... 3.5 
18. Financial benefits, such as group life insurance, 
sickness insurance, and pensions................ 1.1 
84. Transportation facilities..................000000 6 
9. Physical working conditions (on-the-job).......... 3.1 
11. Company’s attitude toward its employees.......... 2.3 
35. Contact with executives (opportunity to see them 
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24. Shifts (time starting and finishing work)........... 9 
86. Training of wage earners..................-.0055 4 
92. Company’s reputation with the public............. 1.0 
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Australian survey from the Board’s original seventy 
to forty. That change, of course, affected the per- 
centage of votes recorded for each factor because 
100% of the Australian employees surveyed had fewer 
factors from which to choose. 

Other factors which were selected by less than one 
per cent of the Australian employees are: personal 
associations; taxation; housing; facility standards; 
knowledge of company’s finances; and condition of 
equipment. 

Factors that were not assigned first importance by 
any of the Australian employees are: advice of prog- 
ress of firm; type of company’s product; thrift plans; 
frequency of wage payments; induction training; sug- 
gestion systems; grievance handling; and relatives’ 
attitude. 

Additional factors that were assigned first import- 
ance in THE ConrERENCE Boarp’s survey appear on 
page 9 of Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 85, “Fac- 
tors Affecting Employee Morale.” 


S. Avery Ravuse 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Trends in Employee Benefit Plans 


Fifteenth Anniversary of Wage Dividend Plan 


The Visking Corporation marked the fifteenth an- 
niversary of their wage dividend plan by a special re- 
port to employees. The trustees of this profit-sharing 
fund summarized their work and presented the ad- 
vantages participants derived from the plan. 

The largest part of the fund income comes out of 
annual profits of the corporation. Distributions are 
put in a trust set apart from the company’s business. 
The individual’s share is apportioned on the basis of 
his salary, service and job importance. 

The basic purpose of the plan is to provide funds 
for distribution when workers’ earnings fall or when 
individuals are in financial need. Since 1940, over a 
million dollars in profits have been allocated to em- 
ployees of the Visking Corporation. Although most 
of the money is put into trust, $200,000 has been dis- 
tributed in cash. Another $350,000 has been paid out 
to former employees or pensioners. 

Another way in which employees have received as- 
sistance is through loans to participants. Over 600 
loans have been made during the last fifteen years 
to help finance homes, to meet unusual medical ex- 
penses or for the alleviation of serious financial dif- 
culties. 


Descriptive Booklet on Disability Law 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of New York 
has compiled a digest of the new New York State 
Disability Benefits Law. This has been prepared to 
assist employers and employees in interpreting its 
provisions. The booklet may be obtained from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 80 Center Street, 
New York. 


Helping Employees Register for Unemployment 
Compensation 

The Botany Mills, Inc., closed a good part of its 
Passaic plant for a week in April, making approxi- 
mately 4,200 workers idle. To expedite the filing of 
unemployment benefit claims, the company made 
arrangements with the local office of the New Jersey 
State Employment Service to register idle employees 
in the company’s recreation hall. With the aid of ten 
clerks of the company’s industrial relations depart- 
ment and four employees of the state’s employment 
service, 2,838 persons were registered in two days. 
Employees were advised a week in advance of the 
layoff and were instructed to be present at the recre- 


ation hall at a specified period. For example, em- 
ployees whose last names began with the letters A 
and B were asked to register from 8:30 a.m. on the 
first day, those with names beginning with C, D, E 
and F registered at 10 a.m., and so on. 

This was the first time the local state employment 
service had registered outside of its office. 


“Don’t Give It Another Thought” 


“Don’t Give It Another: Thought” is the title of a 
sound slide film describing the many uses of a pay- 
roll deduction plan. 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Company prepared the 
film for its employees to show them how much time 
the pay-roll department saves for the employees by 
making proper deductions to take care of many per- 
sonal obligations. The following features are included 
among the many uses of the plan: regular savings, 
purchases of United States Treasury bonds, payment 
of life insurance and hospitalization premiums, and 
withholdings for social security and federal income 
taxes. 


Hospitalization Coverage During Strike 


Employees of the Singer Manufacturing Company 

will not lose their insurance protection while on strike. 
The company has announced that it will continue 
the group insurance program for its employees in 
both the Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut plants. In addition to continuing the com- 
pany’s share of the payments, it will advance the 
employees’ weekly payments until they return to 
their jobs. Then the amounts advanced will be de- 
ducted from their pay. 
' The company program covers life insurance, sick- 
ness and accident benefits, personal and dependents’ 
hospital expenses. Twenty-four hundred employees 
were affected by the walkout which was called by 
the United Electrical Workers (CIO) when new 
contract negotiations failed. 


Dissolution of MBA 


With the adoption of a group insurance program, 
the employee mutual benefit association of Bird and 
Sons, Incorporated, ceased functioning in August, 
1947. There were assets of $82,783.64 in the asso- 
ciation’s treasury, and in January, 1949, the members 
of the association voted on the disposition of this 
money, following the recommendations of a commit- 
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tee appointed for this purpose. After buying insur- 
ance policies of $250 for retired members and paying 
all expenses, the fund was divided among all who were 
members on August 8, 1947. Each month of mem- 
bership in the association entitled the individual to 
one unit of credit, which amounted to approximately 
19 cents. The distribution was made on April 1, with 
the largest check amounting to $109.37. 


Fortieth Anniversary of Goodyear Relief 
Association 

The Goodyear Relief Association celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary this year. This mutual benefit 
association was started in 1909 by a small group of 
people in the company’s shipping room. Today its 
membership exceeds 25,000, with an additional en- 
rolment of more than 33,000 dependents. Since its 
establishment the association has paid _ benefits 
amounting to $9,640,812 up to December 31, 1948. 

The reserve fund as of that date was $615,911. 


UMW Welfare Fund Disbursements 


The United Mine Workers’ Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund issued a report on its disbursements up 
to May 1. More than $100 million has been expended 
in death and disability benefits, pensions and medical 


and hospital services for the benefit of 344,168 miners, 
their wives, widows and dependents. Among the 
benefits provided are pensions of $100 a month for 
qualified miners, and disability benefits up to a maxi- 
mum of $60 a month, with an additional $20 for the 
wife and $10 for each dependent child. Widows’ 
assistance up to a maximum of $60 a month, with 
an added $10 for each dependent child, is also given. 
On April 7, it was announced that the trustees had 
voted to reduce the age of retirement from sixty-two 
to sixty. 


Liberalized Layoff Provisions 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Company in May an- 
nounced that if an individual is laid off he will not 
lose his service credit for the first sixty days of layoff, 
provided he returns to work when called. Under a 
liberalized layoff and leave of absence provision, 
there will also be no loss of service credit for an ap- 
proved leave of absence provided the leave does not 
exceed sixty days and the employee returns to work 
at the time agreed upon, or when requested to return. 
If the leave of absence exceeds sixty days, no credit 
will be given for any part of the leave. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Modernizing Company Homes 


Y THE end of 1949 the Cone Mills Corporation 

of Greensboro, North Carolina, will have spent 
approximately $2 million on the first phase of its 
program to make its employee houses more livable 
and attractive. The remodeling phase of the com- 
pany’s program is in addition to the construction of 
sixty-five new houses for employees. 

Remodeling work on the homes, some of which 
were built in the 1890’s, began last fall. Approxi- 
mately forty houses had been modernized by the end 
of March, with seventy more in various stages of 
construction. Residents, very eager to have their 
houses rebuilt, vacate them while under construction, 
often doubling up with relatives. 

Both exteriors and interiors of the houses are being 
refinished. In some instances an additional room has 
been added to four-room houses, and some two-story 
dwellings have been modified to one story. 

The improved and modernized homes have solid 
brick foundations, complete weatherstripping, rock- 
wool insulation in the ceiling, and asphalt shingles. As- 
bestos siding, laid on solid storm sheet, covers the old 
frame siding. Old wooden porches and steps have 


been replaced with concrete ones when practical. 
Metal ventilators have been installed, and protruding 
gables have been cut back flush with the sides of the 
houses. All windows have full-length aluminum 
screens, and all entrances have screen doors. The 
houses are of differing design and color, lending va- 
riety. 


CHARGES ARE LOW 


Among the indoor improvements are the installa- 
tion of clothes closets, refinished floors (replaced with 
hardwood when necessary), inlaid linoleum in kitchen 
and bathroom, modern bathroom fixtures, and mod- 
ern lighting fixtures. New equipment in the houses 
includes an oil-fired heater with motor-driven blower 
and thermostatic control. The company’s landscap- 
ing department is replanting shrubbery and grass and 
grading the lawns. 

Charges for the remodeled houses, though in- 
creased, remain low in comparison with rents of com- 
parable housing in the city. The charge for the aver- 
age remodeled five-room house with bath is approx- 
imately $33 a month. G. B.S. 
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Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Easing Parking Lot Jams 


Company parking lots sometimes have the habit of 
becoming slightly snafu. Particularly so where a 
complete factory shift change is made in a half hour’s 
time. 

Until recently, the Studebaker Corporation had its 
parking lot headaches. A solution was worked out 
through the joint efforts of management and the union 
representatives. Permanent guide rails were in- 
stalled. Cars parked in aisles are tagged with a 
warning sticker. On the second offense, the owner 
of the car is called away from his job to move the 
car on his own time. In extreme cases, the offend- 
ing vehicles are towed to city-owned strips between 
curb and sidewalk where they are tagged by city 
police. 

Thompson Products, Inc. of Cleveland, Ohio, also 
has come up with an angle on making parking lots 
safer. It is planning to insert in each employee’s pay 
envelope a detailed map of the parking lots showing 
right-of-way lanes and other features plus a plea for 
the observance of these regulations. 


‘*Adopting’”’ European Children 


Two departments of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., at Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, have “adopted” European children, 
the members donating regular sums which are spent 
for care of the youngsters in their native lands. 

The planning and scheduling department collects 
twenty-five cents a week from each of thirty persons 
who have pledged their support for at least one year 
to two young fatherless boys, one Italian, one Bel- 
gian. Employees in the second department are foster 
parents to a child whose arm was blown off by a 
grenade during the German offensive in Italy. 


Advance Dope for Supervisors 


Tear sheets from the plant magazine are sent to 
supervisory personnel of Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc., in advance of general distribution of the house 
organ. Receiving the information first enables super- 
visors to digest it and be ready for employees’ ques- 
tions. 


For Women Only 
What are box anneal, cold reduction, batch pickler, 


Sendzimer mill, soaking pits, and slab yard? Few of 
the women employees at the Butler Division of the 


Armco Steel Corporation knew. They ran across 
these terms during the course of their work as typists, 
file clerks and comptometer operators. Fifty asked 
for enlightenment and a “female only” class was 
formed. The group met seven times for lectures. In 
addition, four trips were made through the plant. 


Up with the Yawn 


Many employees like. the idea of starting earlier 
and quitting earlier during the summer months. Re- 
cently the entire force of 9,000 employees at the Allis 
Chalmers Company of Milwaukee voted in secret 
ballot on moving up the shift schedules one hour dur- 
ing the summer. By a ratio of nine to five, they voted 
to start the first shift at 7 a.m. for shop employees 
and 7:15 a.m. for office workers. 

Balloting for the new schedule was conducted by 
members of the Mutual Aid Society at twenty-eight 
booth locations. The summer schedule will be in 
effect from June 5 to September 5. 


Roll Out the Books 


Three afternoons each week, as soon as luncheon 
guests have departed, a book wagon is wheeled into 
one of the Stouffer Corporation restaurants in Cleve- 
land. A lending library is then ready for employees. 

The library is an enterprise of Stouffer employees, 
initiated and conducted by themselves. A number 
of employees donated books, and current best sellers 
are obtained from a commercial lending library. 
Money collected as lending fees is used to purchase 
new books. Volunteers serve as librarians. 


Craft School Grads Promoted 


Of 103 students completing the craft school train- 
ing program at one plant of the Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Company, Inc., sixty-two are now in management 
jobs. Admission to the schools is limited to those 
passing a rigid examination designed to measure their 
aptitude for advanced training in carpet manufactur- 
ing. Competition is keen although no promises are 
made to the students. 

Training is extremely practical. The students carry 
on the different operations of carpet manufacture 
themselves. A class at the Amsterdam (New York) 
plant of the company recently completed a carpet 
which they had created from the design board to the 
final weaving process. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tue ConrerEnce Boanp, unless otherwise indicated 
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go 
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Hours at Nine-year Low 


HE continued decline in industrial activity was 
reflected in the April pay-roll statistics re- 
leased by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Not since the summer of 1940 have working hours 
in manufacturing plants been so low as they were 
this April. The latest average was 38.3, almost 2% 
less than in March and 4.5% below last year’s level. 
The apparel and leather products industries, showing 
more than a seasonal decline, had the greatest de- 
creases over the month and registered the shortest 
work weeks in the survey—34.2 and 34.9 hours, re- 
spectively. A slight expansion in lumber mills, brought 
about by favorable weather conditions for outdoor 
work, pushed the industry’s average up to 40.6 hours. 
No other durable goods industry exceeded this fig- 
ure. Automobile assembly lines also buzzed with re- 
newed activity, despite labor difficulties in suppliers’ 
plants. An average of 39.2 hours of work was re- 
quired, in contrast with the 38.0 hours recorded in 
mid-March. 


reau’s preliminary estimates for April. The workers’ 
hourly return dropped only 0.1%, however, to $1.374, 
but the weekly pay shrank by about 2% or $1. 


Chart 1: Production Worker Employment and 
Weekly Pay Rolls, All Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index Numbers: 1939 Average =100 


Gross earnings also receded, according to the bu- 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 Fett eae 
TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1949 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Average Wey Eanes verecen Vics’ leakioucs Average HO yee 
Industry Group! 
April, March, April, 
1949p 1949 1948 
ALL MANUFACTURING............... 52.62 53.63 38.3 39.0 : ; : 
Durable roodseie F jess\ spereinsl aaveuatsl vceiete vtalecs ote 56.75 57.37 39.0 39.4 40.5 1.455 1.456 1.357 
Automobiles... <-cistarve ae dbicishsiene| tehavatsh. cae 66.05 63.69 39.2 38.0 38.6 1,685 1.676 1.533 
Electrical machinery,..................; 56.02 56.93 38.5 89.1 39.9 1.455 1.456 1.350 
Furniture and finished lumber products...| 46.45 47.36 39.2 39.9 41.0 1.185 1.187 1.131 
Tron and steel and their products.........| 58.52 59.74 38.3 89.1 39.9 1.528 1.528 1.416 
Lumber and timber basic products........ 46.20 45.50 40.6 40.3 42.1 1.138 1.129 1.083 
Machinery, except electrical............. 59.24 60.66 39.0 39.8 41.4 1.519 1.524 1.481 
Nonferrous metals and their products..... 55.61 56.58 38.7 39.4 40.9 1.437 1.436 1.343 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 52.81 53.62 39.0 39.6 40.7 1.354 1.354 1.271 
Transportation equip., except automobiles.| 61.42 62.37 39.4 39.7 40.5 1.559 1.571 1.478 
Nondurable:goods. 2. s..6 4c soniee eed 48.39 49.72 37.6. 38.6 39.6 1.287 1.288 1.220 
Apparel and other finished textile Faces 35.91 39.75 34.2 36.2 36.2 1.050 1.098 1.040 
Chemicals and allied products. . BY | 57.08 57.25 40.0 40.6 41.0 1.427 1.410 1.327 
BOod! Rio tgve ke Asie so eee aias cscwiy aes 5 <i 52.11 52.07 40.9 41.0 42.4 1.274 1.270 1.201 
Leather and leather products.............| 40.00 42.79 84.9 37.5 36.2 1.146 1.141 1.116 
Paper and allied products................ 53.57 54.70 40.4 41.1 42.7 1.326 1.331 1.250 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..} 67.89 68.09 38.4 38.6 39.2 1.768 1.764 1.646 
Products of petroleum and coal...........| 70.50 70.01 39.9 40.1 40.3 1.767 1.746 1.600 
Rubber) products.:: acy... scien. gms diew!. Seen. 0 "55.31 55.57 36.7 37.0 37.8 1.507 1.502 1.412 
Textile-mill prod. and other fiber manufac.| 41.32 43.66 35.2 37.0 39.9 1.174 1.180 1.138 
Tobacco manufactures.................. 36.47 ; 37.29 35.0 36.1 38.2 1.042 1.033 .973 
NONMANUFACTURING? 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production. n.d. 68.71 n.d. 39.6 40.0 n.d 1.751 1.599 
Electric light and power utilities........... n.d. 62.75 n.d. 41.4 41.8 n.d 1.523 1.427 
Building construction................++55- n.d. 69. 66a n.d. 36 .2a 37.0 n.d 1.9262 | 1.818 
Retail trade;. eee es eee eee n.d. 41.48 n.d. 39.9 39.8 n.a, 1.102 1.055 
Wholessletrade!.< jucectun occ naar mee n.d. 57.48 n.d. 40.7 41.0 n.d 1.395 1.346 


1Data for individual industries available in “Hours and Earnings Industry Report’’ published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2Data for aggregate not available. pFreliminary. 


n.a.Not available. 


aNot strictly comparable with previously published averages; series revised, beginning with January, 1949, to telus publicly financed construction. 
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TABLE 2; INDEXES OF PRODUCTION-WORKER EMPLOYMENT AND WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, MARCH-APRIL, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1939 average=100) 


Industry Group! 


April, 1949p 
ALL MANUFACTURING....................00005- 147.5 
WRF EIZOOUS Sesleri Airdrie Aiticte,h + ny icles ota. s, sses0 “oye 170.8 
ANTE SIE 6 shal Bon GAH BSIDG Eee OnE Sena 190.3 
Blectricaltmachinery, sari. sles sncice eb ele oe etele acai ® 187.9 
Furniture and finished lumber products.............. 128.9 
Tron and steel and their products................... 150.4 
Lumber and timber basic products.................. 167.8 
Machinery, except electrical....................-... 205.0 
Nonferrous metals and their products................- 155.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products..................... 145.7 
nsportation equipment, except automobiles........ 269.6 
NON uPADle PON Hei ac NAiiere a ease #fijsieletsys ajhyes,4 2's 129.2 
Apparel and other finished textile products........... 140.7 
Chemicals and allied products...................2-- 197.9 
EG Odd eee tra einnny ores ef-s jn/a)dscye terns lots’ ae, + 6 ays eae 136.8 
Leather and leather products.................-.2.55 101.9 
Paper and allied'products.) 00.0. 2.2 ae ee eee 141.1 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 131.4 
Products of petroleum and coal..................... 152.6 
Rub bersproducestcis cc cmleteriraid na sre citeptecinlele mise. = 146.6 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures... . 95.6 
Tobacco manulactures so. fei) \njs.sheloierrieyeie »n!'>,sre)sie «sree 87.7 

NONMANUFACTURING* 

Crude petroleum and natural gas production........... n.d. 
Electric light and power utilities..............--...... n.d. 
Metailtradeserc re crea: fae cheetah ake n.d. 
pyiholesalestradespern Wty A-cocch SMT Sob Las RSMo seta Bg n.d. 


Employment Indexes Pay roll Indexes 
March, 1949 April, 1948 March, 1949 | February, 1949 | March, 1948 

151.3 156.1 349.3 357. 8r 358.4 
174.9 185.1 390.1 402.7r 402.0 
188.7 191.9 415.7 441 .5r 396.5 
194.9 Q17.4 424.1 442 .2 459.1 
130.8 143.4 310.7 315.7 349.2 
155.9 161.7 336.7 348.4 340.8 
167.3 179.4 403.5 395.7 427.6 
214.4 Q27 4 448.5 463.0 475.2 
160.7 176.9 345.3 363.6 S71 
147.6 153.7 335.9 344.5 336 .6 
276.6 290.9 599.4 607. 5r 600.4 
132.7 13373 309.5 314.0r 315.7 
149.2 139.8 344.7 348 .2r 343.2 
203.3 201.4 449.0 454.2 425.1 
135-2 122.6 302.7 302.9 285.8 
106.0 107.1 239.6 240 Ir 951.7 
143.6 146.8 327.6 335.3 330.8 
131.6 131.8 273.9 269.7 258.5 
152.6 154.9 339.4 339.2 320.0 
151.0 163.8 297.8 309.8 320.6 
100.4 113.7 260.3 QTA.8 315.6 

88.4 92.4 198.8 193.5 204.6 
112.9 111.2 933.1 236.7 208.3 
115.7 1D id bpaty 206.0 206.2 184.4 
109.3 112.8 214.5 214.4 210.4 
114.5 114.8 Q17.4 219.3 210.8 


1Data for individual industries available in “Employment and Pay Rolls Detailed Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2Data for aggregate not available. rRevised. 


Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive 
of Overtime, of Production Workers 
in Manufacturing 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In Dollars 


0.70 
1941 42.2 °43=*«CKHCGSCT.SCC'B 


The latest average was $52.62 for production work- 
ers in all industries combined. The range by individual 
classifications was from $35.91 for apparel workers to 
$70.50 for those engaged in petroleum plants. 

In line with the over-all downward patterns, em- 
ployment dropped from 12,393,000 workers in March 
to 12,087,000 in April—a change of 2.5%. This was 
one of the sharpest declines that has occurred since 
October, 1948, when employment first started to nose- 


pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. 


dive after reaching a postwar peak in September. 

The nondurable goods producers repo:ted the great- 
est portion of separations, with apparel, textile, and 
leather workers particularly hard hit. The over-the- 
year declines in the two latter industries were equally 
sharp and significant, and fully indicated that factors 
other than seasonal were in action. Slackening de- 
mand, widespread competition and disappearing back- 
logs must all be considered. Increased employment 
was noted only in the food, automobile and lumber 
groups between mid-March and mid-April. 

Labor turnover rates for March show that layoffs 
increased from 2.3 per 100 employees in February 
to 2.8 in March, the latest month for which figures 
are available. Quits also rose from 1.4 to 1.5. The 
number of discharged workers in manufacturing, 
however, declined slightly. 

Despite the downward trend in gross average earn- 
ings, straight-time earnings for March in the durable 
and nondurable classifications, and hence in the all- 
manufacturing aggregate, moved upward a bit over 
their February levels. With overtime payments re- 
duced because of declining hours, it may be inferred 
that the basic wage structure has edged up slightly, 
showing the effect of wage increases in manufacturing. 


Exvizaseth M. Case.ur 
Statistical Division 
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Current Wage Increases 


AGE increases noted during the period April 
15 to May 15 ranged from 2 cents to 20 cents 
an hour, with the majority 10 cents or less an hour. 

The raise of 20 cents an hour requires an explana- 
tion. The Commercial Solvents Corporation previ- 
ously had a contract with the UMWA which provided 
a cost of living adjustment. A new contract was 
signed with the Chemical Workers, AFL, discontinu- 
ing this provision and adding 20 cents an hour to all 
rates. The difference between rates with the cost of 
living adjustment and rates with the new increase 
amounted to 0.4 cents. 

Many regional settlements affecting workers with 
similar skills were negotiated by employers’ associ- 
ations. The Realty Advisory Board on Labor Rela- 
tions in New York City granted an increase of $4.41 
a week to 525 superintendents in office, loft, commer- 
cial and industrial buildings. Twelve hundred em- 
ployees in sixteen woven label plants in Northern 
New Jersey and New York received eight cents more 
an hour. Their two-year contract provides for a 
one-year wage reopening clause and a vacation plan. 
The Massachusetts Leather Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation in Salem, Massachusetts, gave an increase of 
four and a half cents to 7,000 employees. The two- 
year contract which may be reopened for wage dis- 
cussions at the end of a year has a no-strike clause 
and provides one additional holiday, making a total 
of six holidays. The Waterfront Employers’ Associ- 
ation in San Francisco awarded five cents to 264 long- 
shore gang foremen. 


NO-CHANGE SETTLEMENTS 


Not all multicompany settlements of this type 
called for increases. Many were made that provided 
for no change in the wage structure. Fifteen thousand 
workers employed by the Pacific Coast Association of 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturers agreed to continue 
with their present wage scale until September 19. If 
wage increases are granted, they will be retroactive 
to June 1, 1949; if they are not granted, the contract 
will be continued to June, 1950. Some building asso- 
ciations in New York, New Jersey arid Pennsylvania 
did not give increases to approximately 13,000 brick- 
layers, boilermakers, painters and laborers who are 
members of AFL unions. 

A few increases, however, were provided in the 
building and construction industries. Electricians in 
Cleveland received 15 cents an hour as a result of an 
agreement made with building contractors; McClos- 
key and Company awarded 15 cents an hour to 350 
AFL carpenters and joiners. 


There were several other important increases 
throughout the country. Approximately 31,000 non- 
operating employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company received a third-round increase of 7 cents 
an hour which became effective October 1, 1948. West- 
ern Electric, in Kearny, New Jersey, and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL, agreed 
upon an increase of ten to thirteen cents for 8,500 
workers. More than 3,000 salaried workers received 
raises of from three to four dollars a week. About 
4,000 Southern California, Edison Company employees 
received pay raises of 8.5 cents an hour. Four thous- 
and Southern California Gas Company workers re- 
ceived 9 cents an hour, or $15.60 a month more. 

In New York, R. H. Macy and Company granted 
an increase of five cents an hour. In addition, the 
7,300 employees affected received: (1) an improved 
health plan which provides 50 cents a week per em- 
ployee over current benefits; (2) a 10% night bonus; 
(3) substantially improved job security through bet- 
ter seniority and reinstatement provisions; (4) im- 
proved grievance machinery. The two-year contract 
also provided an extension of supper money to peri- 
phery store employees. 


PREVIOUS ROUNDS 


Previous wage increases in manufacturing were 
studied by Tare Conrerence Boarp. The report, 
“General Wage Increases in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries,” the first in the series, Studies in Labor Statis- 
tics, noted that the bulk of increases were “18 and 
1814 cents in 1946; 1114 and 15 cents in 1947; 10 and 
11 cents in 1948. The iron and steel, rubber, ship- 
building and the foundry and machine shop groupings 
were particularly influential in setting the wage pat- 
tern for the first round. In 1947, increases centered 
around 1144 cents in the durable goods industries 
such as automobiles, electrical manufacturing and ag- 
ricultural implements and at 15 cents in the nondur- 
able classification, affecting workers in paint and var- 
nish, petroleum, and textile plants. In the third 
round, increases tended to fluctuate around 10 and 11 
cents, with no clear-cut industrial division existing. 
Printing and publishing, food and meat products, 
chemical, rubber and cement plants, foundries, heavy 
machinery factories and cotton mills all shared in the 
adjustments.” 

A listing of wage adjustments, the majority of 
which have. been verified by company reports, begins 
on page 268. 


Doris K. Lippman 
Statistical Division 
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Trends in Consumers’ Prices 


ONSUMERS’ prices in mid-April remained at of the Consolidated Grocers Association, voiced the 
the same level as a month ago. Slight rises in opinion recently that food prices may be expected to 
the cost of food and housing were offset by declines drop as much as “5% to 7.5% by 1950.” 
in clothing, fuel and housefurnishings. Some indi- 


cation of the status of consumer demand is indicated CLOTHING PRICES DOWNWARD 

by the response to recent price-cutting sales. Reports Continuing their trend for the past year, clothing 
show that the response varies from fair to good on prices were down 1.3% from their level a month ago. 
these sales, and further indications will be observed The decrease in prices of rayon and cotton garments 
if this type of promotion is continued. and nylon stockings which continued to mid-April and 


seasonal declines in women’s winter and spring wear, 


fe ae SE AGAIN (Text continued on page 265) 


Increases in the price of lamb, veal, chicken and 
flour moved the food index 0.4% above the mid- 


Consumers’ Price Index 


March average. These increases were partly offset Since tien Couriamcn boron 

by continued declining prices for butter and lard. Index Nunbers, January, 1939 =100 

The cost of fresh vegetables and fruits increased Ferm co a 

slightly over the month, with. the greatest increase Hae He 
appearing in the price of potatoes. The recent in- APR. 
quiry into the price support policy for potatoes indi- an ane 


Fo0Ds 
CLOTHING A 
i 
ree 


cates that they have been selling for as little as one 
cent a hundredweight for nonhuman consumption, 
while the average consumer is faced with price in- 
creases. 

Recent estimates of the Department of Agriculture 
indicate that another record grain crop is in the offing 
for this year. Along with the carry-over of last year’s 
harvest, the supply of grain should be the largest in 
history, indicating a possible drop in consumers’ 
prices in this group. Nathan Cummings, chairman 


a 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDES FUEL AND HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


48 #1943 1944 1945 1946 (947 1948 1949 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously was on 1923 = 100 


Clothing Fuel? 


, House Purchasing 
Date Housing! | Furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
Total Men’s | Women’s Total | Electricity] Gas ne the Dollar 
GAS wAoet aetaessts feiss. «44 (> ‘ rr: 110.1 156.2 146.0 120.5 .8 94.3 156.4 145.4 61.6 
Ea ee eT oe 163. ‘ 110.1 156.1 145.8 121.5 .8 4 156.2 145.4 61.3 
WDC altace e sibies ise Cs 5 3 110.7 155.9 145.5 122.2 all 4 156.0 146.7 60.8 
Th unrsomeesietoar Aca ae areee , : 110.7 155.6 145.2 124.6 3 4 157.2 149.8 60.1r 
BUSSE See Baie ss ails : ‘ 110.7 155.5 144.8 126.1 ao 4 157.4 150.6 60.17r 
September ‘i y 111.2 156.6 0 126.6 3 8 158.1 151.2 60.1r 
October ook)... : 1IT.2 156.4 4 126.6 38) .8 158.1 151.2 60.8r 
November........... : : Pie) 156.0 A sus ‘3 9} 157.9] 151.9 61.1r 
December........... ; : LS Wiis Cit ers: 16 eth A 9} 157.6] 151.9 61.47 
Annual average ; : : 110.6 156.0 8 ak 5 1 5 156.9 148.1 61.1 
1949 January:.....3...... 162.8 112.1 153.7 165.3 143.9 127.0 90.4 94.9 157.1 151.7 61.4 
Rebruary.cceniorcne 161.1 ; 112.1 152.3 164.6 141.8 127.5 91.0 94.9 156.37} 151.6 62.1 
Maren ct aihiat a. sia 161.3 1121 150.8 163.3 140.3 127.4 91.0 94.9 154.4 151.9 62.0 
yas. Ra en (ae eee 161.3 ; 112.2 148.8 162.0 Cee 125.9 91.0 94.9 153.1 151.9 62.0 
Percentage Changes 
Mar., 1949 to April, 1949. . | +0.4] 40.1 -1.3 -0.8 -1.9 | -1.2 
April, 1948 to April, 1949. . -0.6 3.7 | -+1.9 —4 7, 3.7 —5.7 +4.5 +1. es le 6 ony 5 hp 6 
1Rents ana quarterly, January 165, a 15, aBased on food prices for May 13, 1948. dBased on food prices for Jan. 13, 1949. 
cay Ea October 1 bBased on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948, eBased on food prices for April 14, 1949, 
cludes tatty and gas, cBased on food prices for Oct. 14, 1948, rRevised. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
ae Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 
Apr. 1949 | Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 to to Apr. 1949 | Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 to to 
Apr. 1949 | Apr. 1949 Apr, 1949 | Apr. 1949 
Akron 

Hood etxcpger age 213.9 212.7 Food. sxainld mueratehevetaers's 215.4 Q212.7r| 222.9 +1.3 3-4 

Housing's ean iia 122.0 | 122.0 Housing ieee cates: 120.5 | 120.5 | 120.5 0 0 
Clothing? satin. cee 149.2 151.67 Clothing Ae 7) 146.1 150.4 156.4 -2.9 -6.6 
uel? Saehice memes 153.6 153.9 Birele ohn agpantin 109.7 111.5 107.1 -1.6 +2.4 
Housefurnishings..... 134.1 | 135.47 Housefurnishings....| 149.6 | 151.0] 152.4 -0.9 -1.8 
Sundries, 3s... 0) <r 152.3 152.4 Sundries: 2202.52.20; 153.8 153.9 145.5 =O7E +5.7 
Weighted Total..... 164.2 | 164.3 Weighted Total....} 163.3 | 163.07 +0.2 =0.7 

Atlanta Cincinnati 
BOO Tecak stseaiisce ssh 209.4 | 209.2 221.4 +0.1 -5.4 wees eee c eens : 208.27} 217.1 +1.2 3.0 
Housing! ciaceteseieirate 110.5 110.57} 108.3 0 +2.0 | Housing!............ ; 112.8 105.8 0 46.6 
Clothing ase acter: 136.2 138.67r} 152.3 -1.7 -10.6 | Clothing............ ; 164.07} 167.3 —2.0 -3.9 
re Pt ee rere scauessiccere) 6 129.8 137.4 128.0 —-5.5 cS Mr. "a fed Ch) Cee epee ns 5 | 136.1 125.5 -1.2 +7.2 
Housefurnishings..... 153.3 153.1 144.2 +0.1 +6.3 | Housefurnishings....] 148.3 }\148.3 145.1 0 +2.2 
Sunmdriesijvelieters eye eran 138.8 138.7 138.47) +0.1 +0.3 | Sundries... 2... | 152:2 152.3 150.47) -0.1 +1.2 
Weighted Total..... 154.8 155.4 159.07 -0.4 2.6 164.0 164.77 


Housefurnishings..... , : : Housefurnishings .... 
Sundries) 71.06) <r e's Sundries:.." 2.0... 5. 


Weighted Total..... 


Housefurnishings..... ; : : .2 | Housefurnishings .... 
Sundries), ./...2uieo 2% Sundries! ep ).M1-8) 2 


Weighted Total..... é i : : ; Weighted Total.... 


ube it as sates of Pe a ee ; 
Nig ott OO 4 ngbigd. Saat : ! 0 ' 
ator tate nee Ale, vite “6 3 a apdha a /s Bt eigtan ct ; : c 3 f 
aides eipteke: an ehare fons Y .6 151. ba EB Peer cD. “yen . : , : 
Housefurnishings..... 159. 159.5 |} 160. Housefurnishings . .. . : : : f ; 
Sundriess2. asics coe. 150. 150.1 | 145. Sundriess® ssro8e.. «0 3 ; ; , : 
Weighted Total..... 159.6 | 159.8 | 160.6 Weighted Total.... : ; : : ‘ 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—____—_—_—__——————__———_———_—_—___———————— eeee——— 
Denver 
AE ENO hey RES GRATO Foodestien.. ees) 2195 213.0 Q17.7r =0)52 2.4 
NGCROBRER SBE. Housingts oh. os ac) LIS-4) |) 11S 4y ell 3.4 0 0 
Parades or toiaperg Clothingare. pees |melolsD 154.0 156.6 -0.7 —2.4 
ieee hanpeouecege a Atdoaeh « Buelcer cutee. aoc) 10570 105.2 101.8 0.2 +3.1 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....} 148.9 | 149.6 | 150.77) -0.5 -1.2 
Sumerieghte cee teate tone Sundries). ) been. 145.7 | 146.0 | 143.5 0.2} 41.5 
Weighted Total..... ‘| Weighted Total....] 158.9 | 159.3] 160.17] -0.3 0.7 
Buffalo 
Mood:., 25. chy < toes 220.1 219.5 225.6 +0.3 DQ shel HOOds:, ars cits» ects ols beter 
Housing’! © tien i se 8 121.1.) 117.87]. 117.8 +2.8 +2.8 | Housing!............ 
Clothing wove sri: 146.1 147.3 151.27 -0.8 -3.4 | Clothing............ 
Buel? sea eecusseractrs 138.2 145.1 130.5 —4.8 eB: De BOT otee: siarnvalerevaneraramete 
Housefurnishings..... 153.0 | 155.0 | 160.4 -1.3 —4.6 | Housefurnishings.... ; 
Sundries... 22208. 00 149.2 | 150.0] 146.0 -0.5 +2.2 | Sundries............ : 
Weighted Total..... 165.2 165.3r| 165.7r —-0.1 -0.3 -1.8 


Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings... . 7 

Sundriesins vies «este 139.4 Sundries! s2ee8 i... ; 162.4r ‘ 
Weighted Total..... 153.5 Weighted Total....| 163.9 | 163.9 -1. 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 0.1%, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Norte: 


These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 


Source: 


THE 


CONFERENCE Boarp 


only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 | anges Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Ciry \ | Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 Crrx Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 
Apr. 1949 | Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 ° ° Apr. 1949 | Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 to to 
Apr. 1949 | Apr. 1949 Apr. 1949 | Apr. 1949 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
SOG scat ane cote Wc 205.5 205.2 218.67) +0.1 GSO pRB OO. 5 Si laveacrerecterernye -8.7 
Housing®.. fo. 026s 109.8 | 109.8} 101. +7.8 | Housing!............ Et 
Wlothing:- 4.0: 21.¢.. 158.9 | 160.7 | 165. -3.7 | Clothing............ 4.5 
TOI) ER ie Ale a 151.0 | 151.0] 141. or Yet! a) (pl ako) Gene ee access act 4+5.9 
Housefurnishings..... 167.5 | 170.4] 169. -1.4 | Housefurnishings.... +0.3 
UBGLIES! cyto cleo oe ¢ 143.9 144.0 | 142 -+1.0 | Sundries.,.....-.... +0.2 
Weighted Total..... 162.6 | 162.8] 164. -1.4 Weighted Total -3.2 
Erie, Pa. Lansing 
Hood. 0.5 ei eew te ad 222.6 | 221.6 | 227. LO MIN OOd Ws area tistere otha © -9.8 
Housing With, naseg.! 1932) 123.21): 123; On Hlousingtoy.... «i 3) +2.1 
@lothing! fer. 9.2.5 168.9 169.5 171. 1.8 | Clothing............ ye 
1 EUS) SRR el geo a Sia 153.5 156.5 143. AF AB ME MEL 00 8 cyestace: ¢ mcclh tes +3.6 
Housefurnishings ..... 152.0 | 154.5] 158. —4,1 | Housefurnishings.... 0.5 
Sundries# fle jhe S53 159.8 | 159.6} 154. =3 2 SUNTIES!. 6... c6 5-6 _ 155.0 | _ 156.3 0.3] -1.1 
| Weighted Total..... L7SPLGY L732 0) F178 +0.1 Weighted Total.... —4.0 
Fall River i Los Angeles 
Rood. oer aos sate 197.3 196.6 203.5 +0.4 mate o( tye | 1 actos ee ae RE ee =2.8 
Housing"); 99. A382 .4 106.9 | 106.9} 104.3 0 +95 || Housing! ........... +0.5 
Clothing eevee cates 161.6 163.1 170.8 0.9 Eb AW Clothing. or. ccc. 4.4 
1) EPR eho abel le ae 147.5 | 149.6} 147.3. -1.4 SEY | BS cs C) CA ey ea 0 
Housefurnishings..... 136.4 | 137.5] 141.8] -0.8] -3.8 | Housefurnishings.... eel 
Sunariesys sheath ak 153.1 152.7 | 141.5 +0.3 Quo Wi Sundriesice..'s - 6. «.!2 ae 
Weighted Total..... 160.1 |] 160.1] 159.5 0 +0. 4 Weighted Total.... : 0.9 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
ood. ya dete case. 207.2 7. : a} | Lies ee eee eee : -6.3 
Elousing)e.caete 115.5 br. 3 PGi Housing!. 3.0... a. : 0 
Clothing yee 142.6 5 f PGW sClothing.. 5... oe ; 4.5 
Buel? 1.0 Se eek 151.4 ; ; DORTME MEE cbt. haces oye es : +2.4 
Housefurnishings..... 165.7 Ar, : .7 | Housefurnishings.... ; -3.4 
Sundries ier 154.6 : : HOS BUNATIES.. v5.8 Jae ns : +8.4 
Weighted Total..... 162.2 2.9 Weighted Total.... ; -1.3 
Green Bay, Wis. Macon 
Rood i. hue etene 210.7 city! 11h | Fa Nelore Ie net ee 204.4 201.6 Q17.8r]) +1.4 —6.2 
Housing! 0... tories 115.2 O: Gi vElonsingtys 4). ae 123-2 ,| 12322 | -120.1 0 +2.6 
Clothing eee 158.1 -5.9 | Clothing............ 155.2 157.0 163.37 -1.1 -5.0 
Fuel... oe Ree th 134.3 SMO ME TIELZ: cats sehane + Se oe 2 121.0 121.0 112.2 0 +7.8 
Housefurnishings..... 149.5 —5.0 | Housefurnishings....}| 152.8 | 153.37) 155.3 0.3 -1.6 
Sundries). 00) ...2s% ..: 145.8 =-1;5 | Sundries........--.4. 139.0 | 138.9] 137.2 +0.1 +1.3 
Weighted Total..... 160.4 +0.1 Weighted Total....} 158.9 | 158.3! 162.6 +0.4 —2.8 
Houston ' Memphis 
Food, 8 adit. aoe 8 214.9 RO BARE OOM. fate afste’s-o tereue-2 QV7.1 215.9 235.7r| +0.6 -7.9 
Housinghitiiae a.sstoe 113.4 plat Housing! si. on 3 114.0} 114.0] 114.0 0 0 
Clothing: 228.0 3.8: * 150.7 PAW Clothing ye cue « «cloaked 155.0 156.6 163.1 -1.0 -5.0 
Biele. |S eee ees 81.8 TOG Gee Se rareoaneis wT pe Ne) (ea Th by fi es Wy eg 0 +4.6 
Housefurnishings..... 138.1 .9 | Housefurnishings....| 152.1 | 152.4 | 155.37] 0.2 2.1 
Sundries............. 145.4 .5 | Sundries............ 182.9 | 132.3 127.1 +0.5 +4.6 
Weighted Total..... 156.1 1.5 Weighted Total....} 155.6 | 155.3 | 159.77) +0.2 -2.6 
Huntington, W. Va. Milwaukee 
Foods peers. 8 196.0 195.5 215.5r) +0.3 —OFO MMP OO |. Seheaieeieu stein 213.3 210.9r| 218.5 +1.1 —2.4 
Housing?..:.........% 111.7 111.7 111.7 0 0 A ousimg!s saree acess 112.5 112.5 111.6 0 +0.8 
Clothing > ceases = 144.7 145.9 158.7 -0.8 —SSin} cClothin gy. <1... 158.6 160.17; 167.9 0.9 -5.5 
Belt ees cake re 100.0 100.0 100.0 0 0 Bele = Sepals ec. execs 135.4 135.4 127.9 0 +5.9 
Housefurnishings..... 154.8 | 1585 | 161.67) -2.3 —4.2 | Housefurnishings....] 162.3 | 164.7 | 172.2 1.5 —5.7 
Sundries... .. Sbaragee 151.9 151.4 146.0 +0.3 +4.0 | Sundries............ 156.8 156.9 140.3 —+).1] +11.8 
Weighted Total..... 156.9 156.9 163.07 0 3.7 Weighted Total....} 163.5 163.0 161.4 +0.3 +1.3 
Indianapolis | Minneapolis | 
Wood) Pere Fest 212.4 | 213.1] 220.9] -0.3| -.8 | Food...........-.5 ais.7| 219.8; 234.3] 0.5] -6.7 
Gusting yeeros et 119.4} 119.47) 115.4 0 +3.5 | Housing!............ 108.8 | 108.8} 108.8 0 0 
Clothing............. 146.9| 147.8] 147.87] -0.6| -0.6 | Clothing............ 154.3 | 156.071 165.0] -1.1] 6.5 
Bitele Go 5 aaa ods fk als Utee 154.8 140.0 =—?r0 Sel fel do) Ce oes, ae Ae 137.0 137.2 130.3 0.1 +5.1 
Housefurnishings..... 150-5 | 151.37} 158-5 -0.5 -2.0 | Housefurnishings....| 163.0 | 166.4] 166.1 2.0 -1.9 
Sundries) patho cases 155.1 155.2 152.5 0.1 tPF aE OUNIGLIES A 1.4) ove sclera 154.9 155.0 151.5 SUELO S207) 
Weighted Total..... 164.5| 165.1] 164.9] -0.4| -0.2] Weighted Total....| 164.6 | 165.3| 168.9] 0.41 25. 
iRents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas. rRevised, aLess than 0.1%. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur ConFERENCE Boarp 


Norse: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
: Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crrr Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 Crrr Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 
Apr. 1949 | Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 to to Apr. 1949 | Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 to to 
! Apr. 1949 | Apr. 1949 Apr. 1949 | Apr. 1949 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. 
BOO sc te crete ois erate —-0.2 —3.4 Food. apeipreetorche eel tei 218.0 219.3 229.3 -1.9 
Housing type ber 0 0 Housing" Wa eee 28 122.8 | 122.8] 117.3 44.7 
Glothingss acento: -0.7 -4.4 | Clothing............ 167.8 | 170.07] 174.0 -3.6 
Beets cae wesc ase 0.5 EGE TE CIUGL A eats stele:e cial ttt aot 136.4] 136.4] 124.3 +9.7 
Housefurnishings..... 4.2 | -12.6 | Housefurnishings....}| 138.8] 138.9] 143.7 3.4 
Sundries.......-..+-+ 0.1 +1.0 | Sundries............ 138.2 | 138.3] 133.4 +3.6 
Weighted Total..... 
Newark 
Foods eects fos sews 209.3 206.7r| 209.8 +1.3 S92 UE BOOT. Soci ts «tester 
Housing!.........+.--| 105.7 105.7 104.9 0 +0.8 | tlousing’............ 
Clothing............- 140.8 142.4 147.2 -1.1 =—4,§ | GCiothing. ..........5. 
Wiel ettee aac levsrsomisye te 113.8 116.6 2.7 2.4 +1.0 | Fuel’..... ete eens 4 
Housefurnishings..... 169.5 | 170.67) 174.3 0.6 -2.8 | Housefurnishings....] 139.3_ -0.1.| +0.7 
Sundties tec awe ekiers 141.0] 141.0] 137.3 0 +2.7 Sundries............ 145.1 0.1 0 
Weighted Total..... 


Housefurnishings..... : : : 2 Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries! i fuig. scale ce 126. Sundries#).Giee: J20,0 


Weighted Total..... 


B® to to tO 


i 


Nig cwks «wele been GOT 0r I 208120 298-1 rl\) =O. br | - Ops ME OOG Bie tetetc oveqa apee as 5 4.5 
facies sioreiwigne | LOU Ae MLO OA STB Gis eevee 7 A eeeOUS INT: vel, ola avscaaerad ; +3.4 
Veereccsctoee| 268281) 15655 |. 162807) > —2: 00) "9 =5 47 eClothing shes. 5 4.8 

Gk ee PV en Cea we: 8) 47 

Housefurnishings..... ; ; : : .4 | Housefurnishings .... =O -3.0 
Sundries 25 ean cs 139. Sundries*te 2; 250.3 +0. +4.0 


See ee ——————EE EES eee —_—_—— ee | | | | 


Weighted Total..... 161.6 162.3 169.3 


é 


New York 
Food. HE Rtn see oie: ae adehe 201.9 199.37} 208.7 +1.3 RS IRM OOGL. SF Nevete ts a chele oe 
Housing............. 104.4] 104.4] 103.2 0 +1.2 | Hlousing’............ 
Clothing) sce) eee 148.6 | 150.7] 155.2 -1.4 4g 4|eChothingS..ae h-% 
Mueller sisae.c seca 1201 121.4 115.0 =e +5.3 | BPuel’.............0- 
Housefurnishings..... 154.8] 154.8] 156.6 0 -1.1 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries)... .i.c.0. 160.2 | 160.3] 144.8 -0.1 | +10.6 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 


Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries............ 


BWOWOR 


Weighted Total..... 164.1 | 164.97] 166.3 
Philadelphia 

Pood, selec ose eas 194.7 | 197.9} 202.0} -1.6] -3.6 ] Hood............... 
Housing tic seas tree 110.4] 110.4] 105.3]) O | +4.8 | Housing’............ 
Clothing cc seaacdeleys 141.1 | 143.07] 150.4]} -1.3] -6.2 | Clothing............ 
Belarc eaces acta nae 13925 1 VASE AS 1350) Se) | ees Se nuelet Sea. cae 
Housefurnishings..... 150.1 Housefurnishings .... 
Sundries settee 150.8 Sandriesih, sebasia. tek 

Weighted Total..... 


Pittsburgh 
Food ieee ane: eee 207.7 205.2 213.9 +1.2 2 OV BOOG so aiowiehe cis ole a trek : ‘ a dey 6 +0.1 
Housings sine aakels =k 118.6 118.67} 116.3 0 +2.0 Ue inte eta eaee ‘ 113.0 113.0 0 0 
Clathin giclee a-terer: 146.6 147.5 154.5 -0.6 -5.1 INP Rei eres sees : 146.4 150.1 -1.6 —4.0 
Fuel?........--+.--4- 135.0 137.0 131.5 -1.5 EO EL eH uel dN lah mic store era 149.0 142.1 2.0 42.7 
Housefurnishings..... 143.5 | 144.6 | 145.5 -0.8 -1.4 | Housefurnishings....} 136.4] 146.1 159.6 6.6 | -14.5 
Sli tale: brn aide ood pace 150.0 149.8 147.9 +0.1 +-1.4"] Sundries.....!55,..../. 46. ¢ 138.1 138.1 1 ip fpr} 0 +0.6 
Weighted Total Nepee 161.2 160.6r| 163.0 +0.4 -1.1 Weighted Total....} 157.2 158.1 160.8 -0.6 2.2 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 2Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 0.1%. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur ConreRENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other citves. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 hanges Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crry Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 Cr Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 
Apr. 1949 | Mar, 1949 | Apr. 1948 t Apr. 1949 | Mar. 1949 | Apr. 1948 


Oo to to to 
Apr. 1949 | Apr. 1949 Apr. 1949 | Apr. 1949 


Bil onighingd oc, ‘ ; j ; 4 Housefurnishings .. . . 
Sundries. oes cs s.3 lave 


Weighted Total... . 


Wausau, Wis. 


Housefurnishings . ... 
Sundries............ 


elepaehaltehe « aiisl eleters 9 

Relate svete ie)s ears ay | 

Tears aNd avoris’ airy 9 
Develexshspatn s eucveiiste 5 9 
Housefurnishings....| 154. -8.8 
BUNGLES e/a) a6) 5 wie + eiese = 141. +4.0 
-1.3 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 


2Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 


Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 


Bellefonte, Pa...... 

Evansville, Ind...... 
International Falls, Minn. 
Joliet, Il?........... 
Trenton, N, J....... 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. 


2Includes Lockport and Rockdale, 


(Continued from page 261) 


reduced the average of women’s clothing prices 1.9% 
over the month. Reduced prices of men’s cotton work 
and dress shirts, along with seasonal declines in men’s 


heavy suits and coats, moved men’s clothing costs 
down 0.8%. Clothing costs showed the biggest drop 
of any group over a year ago, declining 4.7% on the 
average. Observers at the recent Fall Apparel Mar- 
ket in Chicago estimate that women’s clothing prices 
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will be 10% below the 1948 level, the lowest in six 
years. 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS PRICES CUT 


General decreases in household furniture, electrical 
equipment, rugs, textile furnishings, and gas ranges 
dropped the housefurnishings index 0.8% from March 
15 to April 15. During the past month, major appli- 
ance manufacturers have been announcing slight 
breaks in the price of housefurnishings equipment. 
The trend seems to be toward elimination of frills 
and gadgets in order to cut costs and lower prices. 

The sundries index showed no change over its level 
a month ago, with drugs, toilet articles and tobacco 
remaining stable. Fuel prices were cut 1.2% over 
the month, with the price of bituminous coal and an- 
thracite causing the decline. 


Labor Press 


OR THE past few months, some labor papers— 

especially those of the CIO’s left-wing elements— 
have been giving special editorial attention to “the 
speed-up.” Last month, for example, the FTA News 
(Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers 
Union of America, CIO) ran the following item. 


“When the bosses get together these days, what do 
they talk about? Nine chances out of ten, they swap 
ideas on how to speed up their workers. 

“Tt is no accident, therefore, that speed-up is the order 
of the day. An all-out drive is under way in all indus- 
tries to cut down on wage costs. 

“Speed-up means bigger profits for the bosses. For 
workers it means pay cuts, increased strain and danger 
to health, rising accident rates, and the loss of jobs. 

“With the speed-up campaign getting hotter all the 
time, unions must be on the ball to prevent any cutting 
of work standards and wage rates.” 


Coincidentally, the AFL’s International Free Trade 
Union News ran an article called “Soviet Wages Cut 
Systematically.” The article looks back of the Soviet’s 
recent announcement of price reductions on certain 
consumer goods and then declares: “Soviet policy on 
wages is definitely oriented towards lower earnings.” 
The Free Trade Union News, to prove its point, 
quotes an article in a recent issue of Bolshevik, “organ 
of the central committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union”: 


“Of great importance are the norms of output. . 
Absolute and too-low norms of output do not stimulate 
the growth of productivity of labor and necessarily re- 
sult in violations of the socialist principal of payment 
for work and in excessive expenses for wages. 


Housing costs were generally slightly above their 
level of three months ago, with most cities showing 
very little change. The new rent law, which went into 
effect April 1, is expected to affect the price of rental 
housing. Nebraska was the first state to pass a law 
dropping all rent controls. The latest effective date on — 
this order is November 1, and, since the bill was 
passed over Governor Peterson’s veto, it would ap- 
pear that controls will not be removed until that date. 

The purchasing value of the consumer dollar re- 
mained at its level of sixty-two cents (January, 1939= 
100 cents). The value of the dollar is now .4 cent 
higher than it was a year ago. 


Laurence D. De Troupe 
Suirury Fass 
Statistical Division 


Highlights 


“To secure better utilization of the achievements of 
the advanced workers, to increase the productivity of 
labor and to improve the remuneration for work, norms 
of output are periodically revised in the enterprises and 
advanced progressive norms introduced in production.” 


The AFL comments that the revision of norms of 
output has become a regular phase of wage policy of 
Soviet enterprises. “In this connection,” the article 
adds, “it must be remembered that wage fixing in 
Soviet enterprise is exclusively a prerogative of man- 
agement.” 


Other items from the May labor press follow. 


Slogans for Pension Drive 


The CIO Steelworkers and the CIO Auto Workers have 
supplied their rank and file members with slogans for the 
coming bargaining campaign on pensions and welfare bene- 
fits. The steel slogan illustrated in Steel Labor (USA, CIO), 
is: “People—like machines—wear out!” The auto workers’ 


slogan as used in Ammunition (monthly magazine of the 
UAW, CIO) is: “Too old to work, too young to die.” 


CWA Gets CIO Charter 


The final vote of the independent Communication Work- 
ers of America on affiliation with the CIO was 71,312 “for,” 
to 34,419 “against.” CWA president Joseph A. Beirne in 
the CWA News says: “Other phone labor groups, now in- 
dependent, have announced that they plan to work for im- 
mediate affiliation with the CIO. These groups, plus our 
membership and those groups already in the CIO will bring 
the total number of workers we will almost immediately 
represent close to 350,000.” The CIO News, reporting on 
the CWA affiliation, quotes Allen S. Haywood, CIO organiz- 


1for more on the pension drive, see “Unions Demand Employee 
Benefits,” p. 243. 
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ing director, as saying: “We have before us the task of aid- 
ing our newest affiliate in completing the organization of 
the nation’s 750,000 telephone workers.” 


Employers Sponsor Union Label Show 


The nation’s local business firms, according to the AFL 
Weekly News Service, are being asked to sponsor the AFL 
United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ transcribed 
radio programs which aim to make the public “union label 
conscious.” “Turning Points,’ is a dramatic program that 
features Hollywood and Broadway actors. The union label 
is mentioned only once during each broadcast. The AFL 
official paper reports that one program with management 
sponsorship has already been heard in New Jersey. 


Peace Pipe for AFL, CIO Cigar Makers 


Meeting to map out an organizing drive in the machine- 
cigar industry, the AFL Cigar Makers International Union 
and the CIO Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Work- 
ers pledged mutual aid and promised not to raid each other. 
As reported in the East Tennessee Labor News (AFL), the 
unions also pledged that “at any time FTA or CMIU (cigar 
makers) begin organization at any plant, each should 
notify the other that it will not go into the plant except 
to give assistance in organization.” 


Annual Wage Again 


Layoffs in the meat packing industry point to a need for 
a guaranteed annual wage, according to the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, CIO. The union’s research di- 
rector, writing in The Packinghouse Worker (UPWA, CIO), 
says that layoffs are normal for this part of the year, but 
the number this year is more than seasonal. “There is no 
reason—practical or otherwise,’ according to the UPWA 
article, “why those who can least afford it should bear the 
main risks in packing. . . . The guaranteed annual wage 
would change that for the better.” 


No Movies for UMW 


In what the Terre Haute Advocate (AFL) reports to be 
UMWA’s first attempt to organize the motion picture theater 
employees, the United Mine Worker’s District 50 was beaten 
by the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
(AFL). According to the Advocate, the AFL union won a 


two to one decision over District 50 in elections covering 
Philadelphia movie theater cashiers, doormen, and other 
maintenance employees. 


Union Educators Push Films 


The Workers Education Bureau of America News Letter 
(AFL) reports on its new educational project to assist the 
AFL unions. As part of the program, the Bureau will pro- 
vide AFL unions with movie and film strip projectors at low- 
est possible cost. Another part of the project is to build a 
film library and act as a clearing house for films now in 


use by the AFL. 


AFL Clerks, Butchers Settle Jurisdiction 


The AFL Retail Clerks’ International Association and 
The Amalgamated Meatcutters and Butchers “will stand 
shoulder to shoulder” in organizing food store workers, 
says an editorial in The Butcher Workman (Amalgamated 
Meatcutters and Butcher Workmen of America, AFL). The 
two unions have settled a jurisdictional problem by agree- 
ing that all meats handled, packaged, or processed in retail 
stores will be dispensed exclusively by members of the 
meatcutters union. 


Hosiery Workers Go AFL 


The American Federation of Hosiery Workers, originally 
AFL, then CIO, and now ind., is about to complete the 
cycle, and return to the AFL fold, according to the Hast 
Tennessee Labor News (AFL). Hosiery Workers’ presi- 
dent Alexander McKeown has already conferred with Wil- 
liam Green on reaftiliation. 


Boilermakers Want Ships Built on West Coast 


AFL Boilermakers’ head Charles J. MacGowan, according 
to The Boilermakers Journal, now has Congressional back- 
ing for his drive to move part of the government’s ship- 
building program to the West Coast. East Coast ship yards, 
says the Journal (International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers, AFL) “since the end of 
the war have gotten all shipbuilding contracts. West Coast 
yards which are solely under the AFL have been grossly 
discriminated against.” 


Harotp STImEGLITzZ 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Applied Psychology—By Richard W. Husband, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1949 (Revised Edition). 845 pp. $6. 


Personnel and Industrial Psychology—By Edwin E. 
Ghiselli and Clarence W Brown, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. 475 pp. $4.50. 


Personnel Selection: Test and Measurement Tech- 
niques—By Robert L. Thorndike, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1949. 358 pp. $4. 


These three recent books discuss the application of psy- 


chological findings to contemporary social situations, in- 
cluding business and industrial problems. “Applied 
Psychology” is a general text. It was published first in 
1934 and has been used in many colleges. More than 250 
pages are devoted to a section on “Industrial Relations.” 
The second book surveys a number of industrial matters, 
including job analysis and job rating, testing and inter- 
Viewing, training, accidents, job monotony, and morale. 
Thorndike’s volume is based primarily on psychological 
data collected during World War IT. The material is techni- 
cal and designed for the specialist in industrial psychology. 


Wage Settlement Announcements 
I. Recent Wage Adjustments 


A. Wage Increase Announcements—April 15 to May 15 
B. Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only—April 15 to May 15 
Note: Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified. 


A—Wage Increase Announcements—April 15 to May 15 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Company ot Dee ne Remarks 
T umber 7 
Orke Amount EG ree Atscred Rate Effective 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. ..| WE see 1-20-49 350 n.d. n.a. |Previous contract with UMW provided cost of 
Peoria, Ill. remarks living adjustment. New contract discontinued 


this provision and added 20¢ hr. to all rates—a 
net inerease.of .4¢ hr. Two-year contract can be 

|-reopened in 1 yr. for discussion of wages; pro- 
vides 6 paid holidays; double time for holiday 
worked instead of previous time and a half. This 
is a fourth round wage increase. (Chemical 
Workers Union, AFL) 


Darco Corporation................+| WE 5.6% 3-1-49 800 n.d. n.d. (Chemical Workers Union, AFL) 
Marshall, Texas approx. 
S 5.6% 3-149 50 n.d. n.d. (No union) 
approx. approx. 
Emery Industries, Incorporated. ... . WE | $.05 hr. | 2-7-49 215 n.d. 2-48 |Result of wage reopening of two-year contract. 
St. Bernard, O. This is a fourth round wage increase. (United 
; Construction Workers, UMW) 
E. F. Houghton and Company...... WE | $.05hr. | 3-1-49 100 n.d. n.a. |This is a fourth round wage increase. (Oil 
Philadelphia, Pa. Workers Int. Union, CIO) 
The Linde Air Products Company...| WE | $.10 hr. | 4-1-49 10 | $1.17 hr. | 3-5-48 |This is a fourth round wage increase. (United 
Evansville, Ind. Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Ss $5 and 4-1-49 2 | $52 and | 3-5-48 |(No union) 
$4 wk. $46 wk. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing} WE | $.05 hr. | 2-1-49 n.d. n.d. n.d. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
Company Ss $9 mo. 2-1-49 n.d. n.d. n.d. (No union) 
Wyandotte, Mich. For all: three weeks’ vacation after fifteen years’ 
service. This is a fourth round wage increase 
Revlon Products Corporation....... WE /|$1.50 wk.| 5-1-49 550. |$38.50 wk.| 4-1-48 |(Wholesale Warehouse Employees Union, Ind.) 
New York, N. Y. females females 
$2.50 wk.| ....... 140 | $47 wk. | ....... 
males males 
Stauffer Chemical Company, Inc....| WE | $.11 hr. | 12-21-48 120 | $1.10 hr. n.a. |Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ service; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. labor to 7¢ and 14¢ shift differential. This is a third 
$1.57 hr. round wage increase. (Chemical Workers Union, 
m’chinists AFL) 
Toni Company.saae cae oe aetna WE see 1-1-49 325 see 1-1-48 |Increase: 10¢ hr., bonus personnel; 12.5¢ hr., non- 
Chicago, Ill. remarks remarks bonus personnel. Prior rates, respectively: 65¢ 


to $1.10 hr. + bonus averaging 83.5¢ to $1.415 
hr.; 80¢ to $1.35 hr. Seniority increases of 2.5¢ 
at the end of 8,14, 20 and 26 weeks—total 10¢. 
Formerly, 10¢ total seniority increase over 1 yr. 
period (United Gas, Coke & Chem. Workers, CIO) 


C. K. Williams & Co., Inc.......... WE | $.10 hr. | 124-48 n.d. n.d. n.a. |Third shift bonus increased 2¢ hr. (Int. Chem. 
East St. Louis, Il. weighted Workers, AFL) 

average 
Construction and Building Service 

SElectricianss) sn.cicca. styoe seer acevo WE | $.15 hr. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. |Announced 5-11-49. Agreement made with 

Cleveland, O. bulcing contractors. (Electrical Workers Union, 
AF 

*McCloskey & Co... 2.0. .4..08000. WE | $15 hr} na. 350 | $2.25 hr. n.a. |Announced 5-17-49. (United Carpenters and 
Philadelphia, Pa. Joiners, AFL) 

*Realty Advisory Board on Labor} WE | $4.41 wk.|  n.a. 525 n.d. n.a. |Announced 4-27-49. Affects superintendents in 
b Relations , office, loft, commercial and industrial buildings. 
New York, N. Y. : Increase amounts to 9¢ hr. Work week is 46 hrs. 

with time and a half paid over 40 hrs. Also 
granted a hospital plan covering themselves and 
their families. Only 100 of these superintendents 
not employed by RAB. (Building Service Em- 
ployees Int. Union, AFL) 
Food and Allied Products 
Pet Milk Company................ WE | $.05 hr. | 4-11-49 150 n.d. n.a. |(United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 


Mayfield, Ky. 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—APRIL 15 TO MAY 15—Continued 


Company 


Worker! 
Food and Allied Products (Continued) 
Pierce and Reese.................. WE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. D. Reese Company...........-- WE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Revere Sugar Refinery............. WE 
Charlestown, Mass. ‘ 
Ward Baking Company............ WE 

Cleveland, O. 


Metal Manufactures 


Creamery Package Manufacturing) WE 
Compan 
Chicago, Il. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc............. 
West Orange, N. J. 


General American Transportation] WE 
Corporation 
Carteret, N. J. 


General Metal Products Company....| WE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Electric Company, Inc..... WE 
Kearney, N. J. 
iS) 
Petroleum and Allied Products 
Lion Oil Company... .......<<..+..-+- WE 
Eldorado, Ark. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corpora-| WE 
tion 
Emlenton, Pa. 
Oil City, Pa. WE 
St. Mary’s, Pa. WE 
Tiona Petroleum Company......... WE 
Philadelphia, Pa. z 
Printing and Publishing 
Cincinnati Times-Star.............- Ss 
Cincinnati, O. 
W. B. Conkey Company............ WE 
Hammond, Ind. 
Detroit Free Press............-.... WE 
Detroit, Mich. 
WMStrOMMNE WES re rence ler cee. WE 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia Inquirer.............. WE. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Amount 


$5 wk. 
$.125 hr. 


$.04 hr. 
$.04 hr. 
$175 yr. 
approx. 
$.145 hr. 


$.07 hr. 
$.07 hr. 
$.05 hr. 
$.07 hr. 
$.05 
attend. 
bonus 
see 
remarks 


$.10 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.10 to 
$.13 hr. by 

grades 

$3 to $4 


wk. by 
grades 


$.10 hr. 


$.08 hr. 


$.08 hr. 
$.08 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


$10 mo. 


$4.50 wk. 
$5.50 wk. 


$.15 hr, 
$.125 hr. 


$3.50 me 


$1.25 hr. 


$6 wk. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


ee ee ee eee 


3-1-49 
3-1-49 
11-25-48 
3-7-49 
4-149 


3-18-49 


10-15-48 
10-1+48 
12-1-48 

2-71-49 
3-1-49 


3-749 


1-18-49 


5-19-49 


2-149 


2-149 


3-1-49 


2-71-49 | 


2-14-49 
1-21-49 
3-149 
3-149 
3-1-49 


44-49 
3-15-49 


12-148 


3-149 


Previous Rate or Range 


Numbe 
Asexediy 2 
n.a. | $65 wk. 
19 |$1.625 hr. 
590 | $1.17 hr. 
593 basic 
201 n.d. 
16 | $1.175 to 
$1.475 hr. 
202 n.a 
Q43, n.d. 
43 n.d. 
24 n.d. 
146 n.a 
175 n.a 
150 | $1.22 hr. 
210 see 
remarks 
8,500 see 
remarks 
3,250 see 
remarks 
400 | $1 hr. 
mininum 
$1.82 hr 
maximum 
190 n.a 
95 n.d. 
140 n.a. 
90 | $1.33 hr. 
base 
40 n.d. 
$49.99 wk. 
1504 |$89.99 wk. 
$90 and 
over 
30 $2.165 
hr. 
7 | $2.52 hr. 
19 |$2.464 hr. 
and 
$1.5568hr. 
50 |$78.20 wk. 
m’chinists 
$77 wk. 
electric’ns 


Effective 


n.d. 
3-1-48 
1-1-48 
4-148 

3-18-48 


5-148 


Remarks 


Health and accident benefits provided. (Amal. 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, AFL) 
This is a fourth round wage increase. (Amal. 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, AFL) 

(United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 


Nineteen employees are union members. (No 
union; United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 
Five cents an hour night differential on hours 
worked between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. This is a 
third round wage increase. (Int. Ass’n Machin- 

ists, Ind.; Int. Bro. Blacksmiths, AFL) 


Received 2 paid holidays if employed 1 to 5 years 
and 4 paid holidays if employed 5 years or more. 
(Fed. Labor Union, AFL; United Steelworkers 
CIO; Ansonia Brass Wkrs. Union, Ind.; Marine 
& Shipbuilding Workers, CIO) 


Bonus for second shift increased from 7.5% to 
10% (United Electrical, Radio, Machine Work- 
ers, CIO) 

This is a fourth round wage increase. (Oil Work- 
ers Int. Union, CIO) 


This is a fourth round wage increase. Prior rates: 
$1.05 hr., laborers; $1.10 hr., helpers; $1.15 hr., 
punch press, brake, shear, spot weld operators; 
$1.20 hr., large press operators; $1.35 hr., arc 
welders, die setters; $1.85 hr., tool room machin- 
ists; $2.00 hr., tool and die makers. (Int. Ass’n 
Machinists, Ind.; Metal Polishers, Buffers, Plat- 
ers and Helpers, AFL; Painters Union, AFL) 

Contract runs to 2-15-51, with wage reopening 
on or after 12-18-49. Previous increase 11¢ to 
18¢ in starting rates; 11¢ to 14¢ in job rates. 
(Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Previous increase: $3.25-$5.25 wk. in starting 
rates; $2 to $3.75 wk. in job rates. This is a third 
round wage increase. (Int. Bro. Electrical 
Workers, AFL) 


Retroactive to 11-1-48. Shift workers with 3 
years’ or more service granted additional day of 
vacation making total time allowed 2 weeks and 
1 day. This is a fourth round wage increase. 
(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 


(Oil Workers Int: Union, CIO) 

(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

This is a fourth round wage increase. (Oil Work- 
ers Int. Union, CIO) 

(No union) 


This is a fourth round wage increase. (Newspaper 
Guild, CIO) 


This is a fourth round wage increase. (Int. Ass’n 
Machinists, Ind.) 

Also 3 weeks’ vacation after 1 year; formerly 3 
weeks after 3 years. This is a fourth round wage 
increase. (Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 

Affects journeymen and helpers. This is a fourth 
Ae wage increase. (Int. Ass’n Machinists, 
Ind. 

This is a fourth round wage increase. Increase 
ac 5 wage reopening. (Int. Ass’n Machinists, 
Ind. 


= s 
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type 
Company ages 
Printing and Publishing (Continued) 
Post-Intelligencer..................| WE 
Seattle, Wash. 
*Pressmen and Stereotypers......... S) 
Washington, D. C. 
Public Utilities 
Blue Mountain Telephone and Tele-} WE 
graph Co. 
Bangor, Pa. 
Central Illinois Electric and Gas} S$ 
Co. 


Lincoln, Ill. 


Dedham and Hyde Park Gas Company| WE 
Hyde Park, N. Y. d 
Lynn Gas & Electric Company...... WE 

Lynn, Mass. 
iS} 
Portland General Electric Company. | WE 
Portland, Ore. 
Southern California Edison Company| WE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ss 
Southern California Gas Company...| WE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
iS) 
Worcester Gas Light Company...... WE 
Worcester, Mass. 
Retail and Wholesale Trade 
lait Brothersy0 tet oes ete ee WE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.............] WE 
New York, N. Y. 
Western Auto Supply Company.....| WE 
East Point, Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. WE 


Increase 
Dat Numbe: 
pmounY Effective Affected 
$5 wk. 5-1-49 121 
$6 wk. n.a n.@, 
$.02 hr. | 2-16-49 43 
$12 to 3-1-49 20 
$23.75 mo. 
$.10 hr. 1-1-49 18 
average 
$4 wk 1-1-49 19 
and up 
7.5% | 2-15-49 422 
7.5% | 2-15-49 139 
5.15% 3-1-49 n.d. 
$.085 hr. | 1-1-49 3,011 
$.085 hr. | 1-149 918 
$.09 hr. or} 3-1-49 2,500 
$15.60mo.| 4-1-49 1,300 
$15.60 mo. n.d. n.d. 
$.10 hr. \|12-27-48 260 
$.14 hr. 17 
$1.50 wk.| 2-149 2,200 
average 
$.05 hr. 2-1-49 7,300 
$1 to 3-24-49 44 
$2.80 wk. 
$1.50 to | 11-10-48 58 
$4 wk 
$2 to 
$4 wk. |f 11-10-48 12 
$2 to 
$3.50 wk 
$2 to 11-10-48 10 
$4 wk 
$2 to 11-10-48 10 
$4.50 wk 
$2to | 11-10-48 3 
$3.50 wk. 
$5 wk. 2-11-49 35 
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Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$90 wk. 
day 
$95 wk. 
night 
n.d. 


$.68 and 
$.60 hr. 


$105 to 
$250 mo. 


$1.37 hr. 


$1.03 hr. 
n.d. 


$1.633 hr. 


$1.593 hr. 


n.d. 
n.d. 


n.d. 
n.d. 


$51.11 wk. 


$31 to 


$43.20 wk. 


$36.50 to 
$45 wk. 
$35 to 
$45 wk. 
$31 to 


$39.50 wk. 


$35 to 
$45 wk. 
$35 to 


$43.50 wk. 


$31 to 


$39.50 wk. 


$35 to 
$43 wk. 


Effective 


1-12-48 


n.a. 
n.d. 


3-24-48 
11-10-47 
11-10-47 


11-10-47 
11-10-47 
11-10-47 

2-11-48 


Remarks 


This is a fourth round wage increase. (Typo- 


graphical Union, AFL) 


Announced 4-13-49. Also won shorter working 
hours. Papers affected: Times-Herald, Post, 
Evening Star, News. 


Affects operators. (CIO union) 


Over-all increase is 10.5%. This is a fourth round 
wage increase. (Office Employes Int. Union, 
AFL) 

(UMW, Dist. 50) 


(No union) 


When a holiday falls within an employee’s vaca- 
tion, the employee is to receive an extra day of 
vacation or an extra day’s pay. This is a fourth 
round wage increase. (UMW) 

(UMW) 

Affects all hourly employees. Journeymen line- 
men, wiremen, cable splicers and their respective 
foremen were granted an additional 5¢ hr. Addi- 
tional week’s paid vacation to those with 15 
years’ continuous service; liberalization of sick 
benefit plan. (Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, 
AFL) 

This is a fifth round wage increase. (Int. Bro. 
Electrical Workers, AFL; Utility Workers 
Union, CIO) 

(Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL; Utility 
Workers Union, CIO) 

Central and Kern Divisions 

Eastern, Northern, Southern and San Joaquin 
Valley Divisions 


Also includes clerical workers. Shift differentials 
increased from 4¢ and 6¢ to 7¢ and 9¢. Addi- 
tional day of vacation for those with 16 years or 
more continuous service. Contract to expire 
12-31-50. Open for basic wage talks only on or 
after 12-31-49. Previous increases occurred in 
1945, 1946, 1947. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


(Retail Clerks, AFL; no union) 


Also: improved health plan by providing 50¢ wk. 
for employee over current benefits; 10% night 
bonus; substantially improved job security 
through better seniority and reinstatement pro- 
visions; improved grievance machinery, and 
extension of supper money to periphery store 
employees. Contract is for 2-year period. 
age Department Store Employees’ Union, 
Ind. 

Affects stockmen (Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauf- 
fers, Warehousemen, & Helpers, AFL) 

Salespersons (Retail Clerks Int. Ass’n, AFL) 


Invoice and Stock Clerks. (Retail Clerks Int. 
Ass’n, AFL) 

Servicemen (Retail Clerks Int. Ass’n, AFL) 

Credit Clerks. (Retail Clerks Int. Ass’n, AFL) 

Office Clerks. (Retail Clerks Int. Ass’n, AFL) 


Stockmen (Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers, AFL) 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—APRIL 15 TO MAY 15—Continued 


Company of 


Worker! 


————S _ ee || ee 


Stone, Clay and Glass Products 


The Carney Company, Inc.......... WE 
Mankato, Minn. 


National Mortar & Supply Company| WE 
Gibsonburg, O. 


Textiles and Allied Products 


Bemis Brothers Bag Company...... WE 
Strongwall Mills 
Cannelton, Indiana 


Jacksonville, Fla. WE 


H. and P. Spool and Bobbin Company! WE 
' Lawrence, Mass. 


S) 
Textileather Corp..................| WE 
Toledo, Ohio 
*Woven Label Plants.............. WE 
Northern N. J. and N. Y. 
Transportation 
Northwest Airlines, Inc.............| WE 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Ss 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company....| WE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Pullman Company........ Peal a. WE 
United Air Lines, Inc.............. WE 
Chicago, Ill. 
Miscellaneous ; 
Hammermill Paper Co............. WE 
Erie, Pa. 


Amount 


$.10 hr. 
across 
board 

$.10 hr. 
across 


board 


8% 


see 
remarks 


$.05 hr. 
$.05 hr, 
$.10 hr. 


$.08 hr. 


$.06 hr. 


$12 mo. 
cost of 
living 

$.07 hr. 


$.07 hr. 


5% 


approx. 


$.06 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


Increase 


Date Number 


Effective Affected 
3-1-49 150 
3-18-49 n.d. 
2-14-49 300 
Q-21-49 50 
approx. 

Q2-7-49 65 
2-7-49 5 
3-1-49 81 
n.a. 1,200 


1-149 1,641 


1-149 1,132 


10-1-48 | 31,101 


9-1-49 n.d. 


1-1+49 3,800 


3-1-49 181 
females 

352 

males 


Previous Rate or Range 


various 
depending 
on classi- 

fication 


n.d. 


see 
remarks 


$.95 
base rate 

$1.05 
base rate 


Remarks 


This is a fourth round wage increase. (United 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers Int. Union, 
AFL) 

Retroactive to 4-148. This was a third round 
wage increase. Company now in midst of nego- 
tiations with CIO over demands of 25¢ hr. + 
$100 mo. pension. Present agreement expired 
5-16 and was extended to 6-1-49. (United Stone 
& Allied Products Workers, CIO) 


Also 2 paid holidays. This is a third round in- 
crease. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


Five cents an hour given to employees with more 
than 6 mos. service. Also received 2 paid holi- 
days. Second increase since 1947 when plant 
opened. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 

This is a fourth round wage increase. (Textile 
Workers Union, CIO) 


Applies to base rates for nonincentive employees. 
Increase effected on a temporary basis until non- 
incentive employees transferred to the incentive 
wage program. At that time, base rates in effect 
on 3-1-48 would become effective for all such 
employees. Second shift bonus increased 5¢ to 
7¢ hr.; third shift 7¢ to 10¢ hr. Also liberalized 
vacation benefits. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Announced 5-3-49. Two-year contract with 
1 year wage reopening clause provides: pension 
committee of 3 members each from management 
and labor; a vacation plan. Sixteen plants 
affected. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 


This is considered a fourth round wage increase. 
Previous increase, 4.5¢ hr. (Int. Ass’n Machin- 
ist, Ind.) 


Prior rates: $1.28 to $1.52 hr., mechanics; $1.15 
to $1.17 hr., helpers; 97¢ to $1.21 hr., appren- 
tices; 99.5¢ to $1.10 hr., laborers; $1.18 to $1.40 
hr., power plant. Effective 9-1-49, rates of pay 
of these employes (exclusive of general increase 
of 7¢ hr.) will be increased 20% in order to pro- 
vide 48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work. After the 
new rates have been adjusted in accordance with 
the foregoing, /the increase of 7¢ hr. will be 
added to all rates. This is a third round wage 
increase. (Industrial Union Marine & Ship- 
building Workers, CIO) 

Affects porters, attendants, maids. Retroactive 
to 10-1-48. Present 240 basic hourly wage 
month replaced by 205 hour month effective 
Sept. 1. (Bro. Sleeping Car Porters, AFL) 

Affects mechanics and ramp and stores and dining 
service personnel. (Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 


3-15-48 |Three paid holidays for no work performed on 


Ath of July, Labor Day, Christmas Day, were 
granted to replace computing hours not worked 
on six holidays (4th of July, Labor Day, Christ- 
mas Day, New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, 
Thanksgiving Day) for determining hours over 
40 in the work week. This is a fourth round wage 
increase. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
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Previous Rate or Range 


Company are ; Remarks 
Effective Rakelens | seciare 
Miscellaneous (Continued) 
*Massachusetts Leather Manufactur- $.045 hr. ‘as $1 to .d. Announced 4-25-49. Fourth round wage increase. 
ers’ Association j $1.75 hr. Two-year contract provides one additional holi- 


day making total of 6. Contract may be re- 
opened for wage discussions at the end of a year; 
has “no strike” clause. (Int. Fur and Leather 
Workers Union, CIO) 


Salem, Mass. 


Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co... . $.70 hr. (AFL union) 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Nitro Pencil Company............. ; $.75 to .a. _|Vacation changed from 1 week for all employees 
Nitro, W. Va. $1.32 hr. on pay roll 6 months prior to July 4th to 1 week 


for 1 year and 2 weeks for 3 years’ service prior 
to July 4th. This is a fourth round wage increase. 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 


Shields,-Ine: 5.55 asi esiesie wees See 10-11-48 $.70 to Piece workers received 8% increase. One addi- 
Attleboro, Mass. $1.25 hr. tional paid holiday. This is a second round wage 
increase. (United Jewelry Workers, CIO) 
10-11-48 $60 to 
$80 wk. 4 
*Waterfront Employers Association.. 5-2-49 $1.92 hr. .a. |Affectsall longshore gang foremen in the San 


San Francisco, Calif. Francisco Bay area. Current rate is 15¢ hr. 


higher than the basic stevedore rate. 


B—Settlements for ‘‘Fringe’”’ Benefits Only—April 15 to May 15 


Company ET Remarks 
umber 
Effective | Affected 
*Philco: Corporation s..:5:.!js7<j<c/si 6-117 hel 5-9-49 6,500 |New agreement requires company to consider wage increases “if and when, in 


Philadelphia, Pa. the opinion of the union, a national wage pattern within the industry is estab- 

lished.” Employees to receive 2 additional paid holidays making total of 8; 

double pay in addition to holiday pay if working; “‘standard hospitalization” 

benefits paid by company. (United Electrical Workers, CIO) 

+ Railroads. et «ip clte neds hale Gree 800,000 |One week paid vacation after 1 year’s service; 2 weeks after 5 years. (Bro. 
Locomotive Engineers, Ind.; Bro. Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, Ind.; 
Bro. Railroad Trainmen, Ind.; Order Railway Conductors, Ind.; Switchmen’s 
Union, AFL) 

(CIO union; AFL union; No union) 

(No union) 

Group life insurance plan—One thousand dollar group life insurance policy 
for all employees and annuitants. Company pays complete cost. 

Contributory group life, hospital and surgical insurance plan—Amount of life 
insurance determined according to salary or wage classes. Provides life insur- 
ance protection to all insured employees equal to at least one and one-half 
times the yearly rate of earnings except in case of those in the higher brackets. 
Limited hospital and surgical benefits to both employees and their dependents. 
Company and employees contribute toward cost. Eligibility for above plans, 
six months net credited service 

Employee sickness and disability benefits plan—Employees who have one year 
or more of net credited service will receive benefit payments during periods of 
sickness or disability in accordance with provisions of the plan. Company pays 
complete cost ; 

One additional paid holiday making total of 7. (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.; 

Molders and Foundrymen, AFL; Blacksmiths, AFL; Boilermakers, AFL; 

Tron Workers, AFL) 


Utah Oil Refining Company............. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


‘Washington Metal Trades, Inc......... 
Seattle, Wash. 


II. No Change in Wage Structure 


Company Remarks 


American Brake Shoe Company......... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Expires 3-29-50. Wage reopening: once after 60 days; 30 days notice. 
(Int. Molders & Foundry Workers, AFL) 

Expires 4-21-50. Wage reopening: once after 90 days; 30 days notice. 
(Above union) 


II. NO CHANGE IN WAGE STRUCTURE—Continued 


Ty, Number Current 
Company i Date Affected Rate 
Worker! 


Remarks 


American Brake Shoe Company—Con’d 
Denver, Col. (two plants) WE | 5-12-49 n.a. |Expires 5-16-50. Wage reopening: once after 6 mos.; 30 days notice. 
(Above union) 
; 5-13-49 n.a. |No wage reopening provisions. Expires 6-1-50. (Above union) 
Clearing, Ill. WE | 5-24-49 n.a. |Expires 5-24-50. Wage reopening: once after 90 days; 30 days notice. 
P (Above union) 
Meadville, Pa. WE | 5-26-49 n.a. |Expires 5-25-50. Wage reopening: once after 90 days; 30 days notice. 
; (Above union) 
Chicago Heights, Ill. WE | 5-10-49 n.a. |Expires 5-19-50. Wage reopening: once after 60 days; 30 days notice. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
New Castle, Del. WE | 5-93-49 n.a. |Expires 5-26-50. Wage reopening: once after 6 mos.; 30 days notice. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Meadow Lands, Pa. WE | 5-25-49 n.a. |Expires 9-1-50. Wage reopening: once after 90 days; 10 days notice. 
: 1,948 (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Hillburn, N. Y. WE | 5-26-49 n.a. |Expires 5-30-50. Wage reopening: once after 60 days; 30 days notice. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Toledo, O. WE | 5-27-49 n.a, |Expires 5-27-50. Wage reopening: once after 90 days; 30 days notice. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Pueblo, Col. WE | 6-92-49 n.a. |Expires 6-2-50. Wage reopening: once after 60 days; 30 days notice. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Los Angeles, Calif. (two plants) WE | 6-2-49 n.a. |Expires 6-3-50. Wage reopening: once after 60 days; 30 days notice. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
6-28-49 n.a. |Expires 6-27-50. Wage reopening: once after 60 days; 30 days notice. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Chicago, Il. WE | 5-6-49 n.a. |Expires 5-6-50. Wage reopening: once after 90 days; 10 days notice. 
(United Farm Equipment Workers, CIO) 
*Building Contractors’ & Mason Builders'} WE | 6-1-49 7,000 n.a. |New agreement calls for 7 hr. day; 35 hr. wk.; basic wage of $3.20 hr. 
Association Contract expires 5-31-50. (Int. Bricklayers, Mason and Plasterers 
New York, N. Y. Union, AFL) 
*Home Builders Ass’n of New Jersey....] WE | 5-449 n.d. n.a. |First time since end of war that contracts for the 3 major building 


trades unions do not call for pay increases. Bricklayers, painters and 
laborers affected. (AFL unions) ae 
*Master Builders Association of Allegheny] WE n.a. 5,000 car-|$2.50 hr.|Unions agreed to forego wage increases this year. Had originally 


County penters asked 25¢ hr. increase. Agreement will run until 5-31-50. (United 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 800 boiler- Bro. Carpenters, AFL; Int. Bro. Boilermakers, AFL) 
makers 
*Pacific Coast Ass’n, Pulp & Paper Manu-| WE n.a. 15,000 |$1.42 hr.|Announced 5-3-49. Workers to continue with present wage scale 
facturers base | until Sept. 19. If wage increases granted then they will be retro- 
rate active to 6-1-49; if not granted, contract will be continued to June, 
1950. Present contract provides: 3 paid holidays; 2 weeks’ vacation. 
Average pay is $1.76 hr. 
‘Type of worker: WE, ; S, salaried employee. 
*Obtained en prone pepicteeatorsation ee vena: 2 Doris x LippMan 
n.a.Not available. Statistical Division 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Morale Survey Results Put To Work 22% more people say “their supervisor’s boss is a 
smart guy and knows his stuff”; 

25% more employees feel that they have better than 
average security at Spiegel’s; 

On “How do you like your job’ —20% improvement. 


A little more than a year ago, Spiegel, Inc., a 
Chicago retail and mail order house, conducted an 
attitude survey. When the results were tabulated 
and studied, “each supervisor, in cooperation with 
Personnel, accepted a responsibility for improving = 
the score shown in the survey by getting better ac- “We Like Our Merit Rating Plan” 
quainted with employees and ironing out all the little 
problems that were brought to light.” 

Less than a year later, the attitude survey was re- 
peated in several departments. These test checks 
revealed improvements that are particularly note- 
worthy. Among the significant changes are the fol- 


A variety of merit-rating systems have been used 
by the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Each time a new plan has been installed, the 
company has had two goals in mind: “First, we want 
to have a merit-rating method which the employees 
believe to be fair and which the supervisors like well 


rene, enough to use in the way it is supposed to be used. 
42% more employees feel that the company really Second, we want a rating scale which really measures 
treats them like human beings; whatever it is that makes a good employee.” 
32% more people think Spiegel’s pay levels are higher The present rating plan was developed by the 
than those in other companies for similar jobs; supervisors themselves. 
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Management Prerogatives 
(Continued from page 240) 


this agreement, shall be made the subject of a grievance, 
except as otherwise specifically provided in this agreement.” 
(A western manufacturer and an independent union.) 


His contract contains the following clause: 


® Clause 3.“ (a) Nothing in this agreement shall limit the 
company in the exercise of its function of management, 
under which it shall have, among others, the right to 
hire new employees and to direct the working force, to 
discipline, suspend, discharge for cause, transfer, or lay 
off employees because of lack of work, require employees 
to observe company rules and regulations, not inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this agreement, to establish 
and change shift schedules, to decide the type of products 
to be manufactured, the methods and schedules of pro- 
duction, technological changes, including the means and 
process of manufacturing. It is agreed that these enu- 
merations shall not be deemed to exclude other preroga- 
tives not enumerated, which are not inconsistent with 
this agreement. 


“(b) The full power of discipline and discharge shall 
rest solely with the company, who shall exercise the same 
with justice and reasonable regard for the recognized 
rights of the employees covered hereby. 


“ 


(c) Current company rules governing cause for dis- 
charge are appended hereto. It is agreed, however, that 
these rules are by no means all-inclusive, and that an em- 
ployee may properly be discharged for any other good and 
sufficient cause; provided, that in such cases, if the em- 
ployee so requests, the circumstances shall be promptly 
reported to the proper officers of the union and their 
counsel in the matter shall be given due consideration.” 


A United Construction Workers’ (UMWA) con- 
tract with an eastern manufacturer says that “in 
no event shall any arbiter have any power. . . to 
determine an issue involving any function of manage- 
ment.” The contract has this management preroga- 


tive clause: 


© Clause 4. “The management of the company and the 
direction of its working forces, including the right to hire, 
lay off, suspend, or discharge for cause, or to transfer 
or promote, subject to seniority section herein, together 
with the right to relieve employees from duty because of 
lack of work subject to the provisions of this agreement, 
is vested exclusively in the company. In addition, the 
products to be manufactur- : 
ed, methods, processes and 
means of manufacture are 
recognized by the union as 
the exclusive function of 
the company. The company 
also has the exclusive right 
to establish work schedules 
and assignments, and to 
make changes therein essen- 


Provision 


Table 1: Prevalence 


Contains management prerogative clause 
No management prerogative clause 


tial to the efficient operation of the plant. It is agreed 
that the enumeration of the above functions shall not 
exclude customary management functions not herein 
enumerated.” 


A midwestern employer attempts to protect his 
management rights by this arbitration provision: 


® Clause 5. “Matters of wages, incentive standards, job 
evaluation, and rights of management shall not be subject 
to submission to the arbitration procedure established 
herein.” 


His prerogative clause, however, does not set forth 
what are his rights: 


®Clause 6. “The company reserves all of the rights, 
powers and authority customarily exercised by manage- 
ment except in so far as they are specifically surrendered 
or abridged by-express provisions of this agreement. This 
agreement constitutes the complete understanding be- 
tween the parties and shall be strictly construed.” (A 
midwestern manufacturer and the International Chemical 
Workers Union, AFL.) 


White Collar Clause 


A bank’s white collar contract with the United 
Office and Professional Workers of America, CIO, has 


the following prerogative clause: 


® Clause 7. “The management of the bank and the direc- 
tion of its staff, including the right to hire new employees, 
discipline for cause, suspend for cause, discharge for 
cause, transfer, promote, or separate employees to accom- 
plish a reduction in force reasonably required for the 
efficient operation of the bank, are vested exclusively in 
the bank. The bank shall have the right to determine 
the manner, location and extent of its operations, the 
banking services to be rendered to the public, and the 
methods and schedules of work, including the means 
thereof and work procedures and processes. The enumer- 
ation of the management prerogatives stated above shall 
not be deemed to exclude other prerogatives not enumer- 
ated herein. 

“The union recognizes that the bank has the right 
to require from its employees efficient service in the per- 
formance of their duties and that, in the interpretation 
of this agreement, recognition shall be given to the neces- 
sity for the efficient operation of the bank. 

“The bank shall have the right to promulgate reason- 
able rules and regulations governing the conduct of em- 
ployees and require their observance. 

“Employees of the bank shall not perform services, 


of Management Prerogative Clauses in 389 Union 
Contracts 
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directly or indirectly, for 
any person, firm or corpo- 
ration in direct competition 
with any phase of the 
bank’s business, nor shall 
employees exploit their con- 
nection with the bank 
through any outside busi- 
ness activities. No em- 
ployee shall disclose any 
confidential information per- 
taining to the bank’s busi- 
ness and violation of this 
section shall be deemed suf- 
ficient cause for immediate 
discharge. 

“The provisions of this 
article shall be subject to 
the specific limitations of 
this agreement.” 


The 
states: 


bank’s contract 


“Any difference, griev- 
ance or dispute between the 
bank and the union arising 
out of or relating to this 
agreement, or its interpre- 
tation or application or the 
enforcement thereof, shall 
be subject to the following 
procedures which shall be 
resorted to as the sole 
means of obtaining adjust- 
ment of the difference, 
grievance or dispute, here- 
inafter referred to as ‘griev- 
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ance. 


Comprehensive Prerogative Clause 


A rather comprehensive management prerogative 
clause occurs in an eastern manufacturer’s agreement 
with the United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers of 
America. It gives a detailed outline of what shall be 
the function of management. 


® Clause 8. “All the functions, powers or authority which 
the company has not specifically abridged, delegated or 
modified by this agreement will be recognized by the 
union as being retained by the company. 


“The union recognizes that there are functions, powers 
and authorities belonging solely to the company, promi- 
nent among which, but by no means wholly inclusive, 
are the functions of introducing new or improved pro- 
duction methods or equipment, deciding the number and 
location of plants, the nature of equipment or machinery, 
the products to be manufactured, the methods and pro- 
cesses of manufacturing, the scheduling of production, the 
method of training employees, the designing and engineer- 
ing of products and the control of raw materials, as well 
as the assignment of work to outside contractors after 


Table 2: Rights Specified in Management Prerogative Clauses 


Provision 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


Total contracts with management prerogative 


CIAUSES T cydicals tia a aon asters eave td) Stems aes 181 |100.0 61 |100.0 77 |100.0 43 |100.0 
Specify management rights.................. 171 | 94.5 56 | 91.8 75 | 97.4 40 | 93.0 
Rights specified: 
Hire shesmociae ween ects a eas ae 139 | 76.8 41 | 67.2 60 | 77.9 38 | 88.4 
DECENT oe SONS TOO COO Oh Ieee tor tele 134 | 74.0 38 | 62.3 60 | 77.9 36 | 83.7 
DIS CID Ue qeatettreteasqstetatsuctacorsperscaebatorinaskseie 68 | 37.6 Le SPD 33 | 42.9 18 | 41.9 
SUSPETIA Pea | rehash © eitis' spe. ais lagsit te 100 | 55.2 38 | 62.3 37 | 48.1 25 | 58.1 
Drop for lack of work................--- 82 | 45.3 25 | 41.0 36 | 46.8 Q1 | 48.8 
Promote) pwns Aekteas util t-te oe baeetiae 84 | 46.4 Q1 | 34.4 33 | 42.9 30 | 69.8 
BP rams ber setae eect or core a area NT aoe 103 | 56.9 31 | 50.8 44 | 57.1 28 | 65.1 
MST Ov Mes etree eens eile weiss «Ble B.acoaie) pears 51 | 28.2 13 | 21.3 22 | 28.6 16 | 37.2 
Direct working LOrce se deisieneisssieneiaeensisee ous 1534] 84.5 53 | 86.9 64 | 83.1 36 | 83.7 
etiresemployees, . cin...)2. + ysis eso views iae 1] 0.6 me, || setae Thal ait he} ao%0 

Select SuperviSOrs. oc.-\.<ci-jcieiec.0 iets getters 71 $3.9 ee 6] 7.8 L223. 
Choose plant sites and number........... 82,|.17.7 3| 4.9 21) 27.8 8 | 18.6 

Establish methods, processes and means of 
PROCUCEION pe side ciesh city wieislelotegars's Sache 65 | 35.9 16 | 26.2 83 | 42.9 16 | 37.2 
Establish rules and regulations........... 45 | 24.9 12 | 19.7 24 | 31.2 9 | 20.9 

Set price determination and other aspects 
of customer relationships............-. 4] 2.2 1) 1.6 ile] ease) Q2) 4.7 
Decide types of products tobemanufactured| 37 | 20.4 9 | 14.8 16 | 20.8 12 | 27.9 
Does not specify management rights.......... 10 | 5.5 5]. 8.2 2) 2.6 3] 7.0 
Contains saving clause... ..........000+++-5- 44 | 24.3 13 | 21.3 21 | 27.8 10 | 23.3 


alncludes twenty AFL, thirty CIO, seventeen independent contracts in which “direction of the working force” means schedules 
of production; discussion of terms and conditions of employment with employee; number and qualifications of employees required 
to perform the work; change of assignments and specified performance; training of employees; granting of leave of absence. 


Table 3: Limitations on Management Rights Within Management 
Prerogative Clauses 


Provision 


Management prerogative clause............-. 
Subject to grievance procedure............. 
Subject to grievance, arbitration procedure. . 
Subject to contract’s provisions..........-- 
Rights not limited.........-.++-++++++5-+> 


the consideration by the company of the interests of 
regular employees. 


“Subject to the provisions of the agreement, there 
shall be no interference with the functions of the company: 


“1. To make or change such reasonable rules as it 
may deem necessary and proper, to the conduct of its 
business, after giving advance notice to the union of 
such change, with the understanding that reasonable- 
ness is an arbitrable question. 


“9. To eliminate, change or consolidate jobs, sec- 
tions, departments, or divisions. It is understood 
that where jobs are consolidated and a reduced num- 
ber of employees are to be asked to increase their in- 
dividual efforts in order to perform substantially the 
same amount of work formerly done by a larger number 
of employees, then the rate and job content shall be sub- 
ject to grievance and arbitration machinery before the 
consolidation is effected. In the case of eliminations or 
consolidations resulting from reduced production, or 
new machines, processes or methods, the company shall 
have the right to effectuate the consolidation, and the 
employees will comply with the company’s requirements, 
subject to one week’s advance notice in writing to 
the union by the company. Thereafter, the reasonable- 
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Table 4: Grievance and Arbitration Provisions in 181 Contracts Containing 
Management Prerogative Clauses 


Provision 


Provides for grievance procedure plus arbitration 
Provides for grievance procedure only.......... 
No grievance procedure or arbitration clause. . . 


Total contracts with management prerogative 
Clarise dates cj aatiadectiaiels eae Rare Ey alee 


Table 5: Management Prerogative Subjects Included and Excluded in 
Grievance and Arbitration Provisions of 168 Contracts! 


tent has changed suffi- 
ciently to warrant a 
change in rate. In the 
event of a rate grievance 
later resolved in favor of 
the union, any resulting 
change in rate shall be 
effective as of the date 
the grievance was filed. 
Normal variations in the 
usual daily work content 
of jobs shall not be con- 
strued as changes in job 


Provision 


content. 
“4. To control the 
number of employees re- 


No. % ‘ a ° 
Beet. : Peas a ce Ne ee quired from time to time; 
TWO PAL vorbis a sishe eteieegoe ae eae ate a tetas eather 168 {100.0 0 and, subject to seniority 
a ate grievance or dispute comes under pinecones * provisions, to control the 
Names subjects included.................. 67 | 39.9 ‘ A 3 assignment of work. 
Discharge:\s/x.tii5 cue cep eeeoeoeee 51 | 30.4 : 0 ak “5. To permit person- 
erie i ehaxolats/sja te laxetel ait, chsh eve asearieiopncs sev teneee Fs Petes 4 : 4 oe : = nel outsides of thembare 
Discipline teen pee © ear ane 17{10.1}] 8 | 14. 6| 8.5 5 gaining unit to perform 
Suispensronpwhey vierneeas sctaeele, creme ahek avers 20 | 11.9 7 ‘ 1 | 15.5 0 tasks of an experimental, 
Dernotion sys ao ti7 sien aye Se mete lea ere 6 | 3.6 5 : 1] 1.4 3305 testing or research nature. 
Working conditionss.. +... scene cae 13} 7.7 5 ; 4| 5.6 10.0 Ordi 8 Pi 
Personnel practices. . 0 .)...0)-4issicie alee seals 1 6 Bey [I vayanere eal Wr 2.5 POUND ALY sprig pee ee 
Conditions of employment............... UE Pe an aioe Pane 4| 6.6 1.5 work shall be done by the 
Anti-union discrimination............... 4| 2.4 2| $8.5 ay ehee) 2.5 mechanical department. 
Othera nies aren citer etch eaauae 8 4.8 3 5.8 3 4.2 5.0 ee F oa - 
Names subjects excluded.................. 14] 8.3 4}] 7.0 4| 5.6 15.0 Any question peu au 
Management prerogative clause.......... 10 | 6.0 3] 5.8 3 | 4.2 10.0 connection with temporary 
Scheduling or changing hours of work..... 1 2G. li wonicr tsi os 1] 1.4 Pete assignments shall not be set- 
Conditions of employment............... Sa 128 2) 3.5 Heleed AN Gate NG 2.5 
Methods of production and installation of tled by reference to [above 
machinery and equipment............. Qe Me 8 2.5 paragraphs). 
Processing of material.................+. 1 6 Ae 2.5 
HOTS... she evades. chanson oes Moles ake 1 6 2.5 ight T han o Piece 
Nothing said as to what can come under ee : o Cha Sot si 
grievance procedure and arbitration..... 38 | 22.6 12 | 21.1 20 | 28.2 15.0 “Les 


_. 1TIwelve other contracts did not provide arbitration machinery but did provide for grievance procedure, Of these twelve, three 
listed subjects specifically. 


ness of the rate and job content and health and safety 
factors shall be subject to grievance and arbitration 
machinery. 


“3. To operate one or more departments, jobs, sec- 
tions or divisions while others are closed down, and to 
control absolutely the volume of its production and 
the allocation of work to departments and jobs, as well 
as to determine the amount of and the occasions for 
overtime work. It is understood that where changes in 
volume of production or allocation of work effectively 
alter the amount of effort now being expended by an 
individual, the reasonableness of the rate shall be sub- 
ject to grievance and arbitration machinery. Any ques- 
tion of undue physical demand . . resulting from 
changes in job content shall be subject to grievance 
and arbitration machinery before such changes are 
made. Any adjustments in job content shall be effec- 
tive as of the date such changes are made. It is under- 
stood that the content of certain jobs may be gradu- 
ally altered over a long period of time. In such cases, 
the change in rate shall become effective on the date 
when the company and the union agree, subject to 
grievance and arbitration machinery, that the job con- 


A midwestern manufac- 
turer’s contract gives him 


the right “to change hourly rates to piece rates and 
vice versa.” 


® Clause 9. “Except as otherwise specifically provided 
herein, the management of the tannery and the direction 
of working forces, including, but not limited to, the right 
to hire, the right to discipline or discharge for proper 
cause, the right to lay off for lack of work or other 
legitimate reasons, the right to transfer, the right to de- 
termine the hourly and daily schedules of employment, 
and the right to change hourly rates to piece rates and 
vice versa, are vested exclusively in the employer. 


“The employer shall be the exclusive judge of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the conduct of its business, including, 
but not limited to, the number and location of its plants, 
the products to be manufactured, machine and tool equip- 
ment, schedules of production, the assignment of work, 
the methods and processes of manufacturing and the 
materials to be used in connection therewith, the extent 
to which its own or other facilities shall be used, and 
the disposition of its products.” (A midwestern manu- 
facturer and the Fur and Leather Workers Union, CIO.) 
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Right To Retire Workers 


The right to retire workers is included in an eastern 
manufacturer’s contract with the CIO United Electri- 
cal Workers: 


© Clause 10. “The company retains the exclusive rights 
to manage the business and plants and to direct the work- 
ing forces. The company, in the exercise of its rights, shall 
observe the provisions of this agreement. 

“The rights to manage the business and plants and to 
direct the working forces include the right to hire, sus- 
pend or discharge for just cause, and the right to lay off 
employees because of lack of work, and to retire employees 
in accordance with the company’s established retirement 
plan.” 


Right To Administer Union Contract 


“Management retains the unqualified right to ad- 
minister” the union contract and to apply its terms to 
employees of the company according to a Pacific 
Coast manufacturer’s agreement with an independent 
union: 


© Clause 11. “Management prerogatives and the exercise 
thereof shall remain exclusively in the management and 
shall include: 

“J. The unqualified right to hire, promote, assign to 
shifts, maintain discipline and efficiency, discharge, 
and discipline all employees; 

“2. The unqualified right to determine the type of 
work to be performed, the location of work within the 
plants, the schedules of production, the schedules of 
working hours, and the methods, processes, and means 
of manufacture; 

“3. The unqualified right to establish company rules 
and regulations governing the conduct of employees 


fied right to administer this agreement and to apply its 
terms to the employees of the company. 

“All matters not covered by this agreement shall re- 
main exclusively and without limitation within the pre- 
rogatives of management.” 


No Limit on Management Functions 


A southern manufacturer attempts to take care of 
the matter of management prerogatives by a broad 
clause stating that there shall be no limit on manage- 
ment functions: 


® Clause 12. “It is understood and agreed that nothing 
in this agreement shall be construed as to limit or restrict 
the employer in any respect in the exercise of the custom- 
ary and commonly accepted functions of management. 
This shall include but not be limited to the right to 
make such rules and take action provided it is not in- 
consistent with the terms of this agreement, as it con- 
siders such rules or action advisable. (A southern com- 
pany and TWU-CIO.) 


In a white collar contract, a southern employer 
handles the prerogative issue in this way: 


® Clause 13. “It is not the intent of this agreement to 
include matters of management herein and the company 
reserves to itself the management, conduct and control 
and operation of its business, the prescribing of all rules, 
instructions and regulations necessary for the safe, proper 
and sound conduct of its business, the number of em- 
ployees employed by it and their qualifications and other 
pertinent and related matters.” (A southern transporta- 
tion company and the Office Employees International 
Union AFL.) 


Limit Shop Steward’s Powers 


The grievance procedure of a eastern manufacturer 


TABLE 6: HOW MANAGEMENT PREROGATIVE CLAUSES ARE LIMITED BY GRIEVANCE AND 
ARBITRATION CLAUSES 


Limitations Imposed by Grievance and Arbitration’Clauses 


Total with prerogative clauses.........-..--2--+-2+-e sees eee scenes 


Grievance procedure plus arbitration clatise..................0eee00s 
Excludes prerogative clause.............. 0000s cece eee eee eees 
Excludes specified prerogatives............2000- cee eeee eee e eee 
Covers specified prerogatives. ........... 22.20 e eee eee eect e eee 
Covers any grievance or dispute...............0ece eee cere eee 
INO statement on coverage! |) ci... li ie idee ees Sete leldccenecees 

Grievance procedure (no arbitration) clause.....................004. 
Excludes specified prerogatives.............0 cece seen eee eeee 
Covers any grievance or dispute.............. 0. e cece cece eee eee 
ING staLeInentrOniCOVELAGE. asc jsiee ccc dea «oie clean e cloins ve segines 

No grievance or arbitration clause............-2. 00... s eee eee eee 


on company premises. Such rules and regulations 

shall not limit or conflict with the terms of this agree- 

ment. 

“Since it is the understanding of the parties that all 
the provisions contained in this agreement are guides in 
plant administration, management retains the unquali- 


Management Rights in Prerogative Clause: 


aie with 
Pee Not Subject to Griev-|Subject to Griev- Subject 
Tmited| ance Procedure | ance Procedure | to Contract’s 
Plus Arbitration Alone Provisions 

181 37 34 4 126 
168 32 34 Q 120 
10 1 g 1 8 

14 2 5 1 9 

67 11 10 il 53 
116 Q1 92 Q 87 
38 9 7 aot 98 

12 4 Q 6 

Q eee Q 

3 1 g 

7 3 2 2 

1 1 


attempts to protect management functions by limit- 
ing shop steward’s powers: 


© Clause 14. “Neither the chief shop steward nor any 
shop steward shall have any authority to interfere with 
or enforce regulations, company operating instructions, 
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company production schedules, etc. The sole function of 
the chief shop steward and shop stewards shall be when 
called upon by a union member to discuss complaints or 
grievances as hereinabove provided. (An eastern manu- 
facturing company and the International Association of 
Machinists.) 


Deduct Pay for Absenteeism 


In making a listing under its management preroga- 
tive clause, a southern white collar contract made 
with the Utility Workers Union of America, CIO, 
provided that the employer may deduct pay for un- 
reasonable absenteeism: 


® Clause 15. “Subject to the provisions of this agreement, 
the company will exercise exclusive right to set its policy; 
to manage its business in the light of experience, good 
business judgment and changing conditions; to determine 
the qualifications for and to select its managerial and 
supervisory forces and other employees; to promote or 
demote employees; to determine the number of employees 
it will retain in its services at any time during the life 
of this agreement; to make reasonable rules and regula- 
tions governing the operations of its business and conduct 
of its employees; to enforce discipline for violation of 
rules and other misconduct; to suspend or discharge em- 
ployees for just cause, or to deduct pay for time lost in 
the case of unreasonable absenteeism; and to determine 
the qualifications for and to hire new employees.” 


Right To Establish Incentive Plan 


In a New England employer’s agreement the union 
recognizes the right of management to establish an 
incentive plan: 

® Clause 16. “The rights to designate foremen and super- 
visors, the location of plants, and the products to be han- 
dled, warehoused, or serviced are also recognized. The 
union also recognizes the right of management to estab- 
lish incentive plans to increase efficiency, and to lay off 
employees because of lack of work in accordance with 
seniority provisions; and, further, to plan, direct and 
control company operations.” (A New England manu- 
facturer and an independent union.) 


This contract, however, contains a grievance and 
arbitration clause making a grievance of any dispute 
“arising out of or relating to hourly rates.” 


LIMITATIONS ON MANAGEMENT 


A characteristic of a number of management pre- 
rogative clauses is to give the employer certain rights 
and then to include sections that restrict him in the 
exercise of these rights. The most frequent restriction 
is one stating that the employers cannot use the pre- 
rogative clause so as to discriminate against the 
union: 


© Clause 17. “The company shall manage the plant and 
direct the working forces. The functions of management 
are vested exclusively in the company except as abridged, 
delegated, granted or modified by the specific provisions 


of this agreement. Without intending to limit or modify 
the scope or effect of the foregoing, the management of 
the plant shall include the right to plan, direct, and 
control plant operations; to hire, promote, demote, assign, 
transfer, suspend or discharge employees for proper 
cause; to relieve employees from duties because of lack 
of work or other legitimate reasons, to make reasonable 
rules; and to introduce new or improved production 
methods or facilities, or to change existing production 
methods or facilities. It is agreed that nothing contained 
herein shall be used for the purpose of discrimination 
against employees because of membership in the union, 
and further agreed that all disciplinary action taken pur- 
suant to the provisions of this article shall be subject to 
review under the grievance procedure. (A midwestern 
company and an independent union.) 


Some agreements subject management’s preroga- 


tives to the workers’ right to bring a grievance. 


® Clause 18. “The company shall have the right to exer- 
cise customary and regular functions of management, in- 
cluding the right to hire, promote, transfer, or to suspend, 
discharge, or demote employees for just cause, subject, 
however, to the employee’s right to bring a grievance if 
any provision of this agreement is violated by the exercise 
of such management functions.” (A northern utility com- 
pany and the Utility Workers Union of America, CIO.) 


Rules Subject to Grievance Procedure 


A midwestern employer’s right to establish working 


rules is subject to the grievance procedure under the 
following clause. 


® Clause 19. “It is agreed that the management of the 
company has the sole and exclusive rights to manage the 
affairs of the business and to direct the working forces 
of the company in accordance with and subject to the 
terms of this contract. Such functions of management 
include (but are not limited to) the exclusive right to: 


“1. Determine the products and schedules of pro- 
duction, locations of production, the type of manufac- 
turing equipment and the sequence of manufacturing 
processes. 

“9. Determine the basis for selection, retention and 
promotion of employees for occupations not within the 
bargaining unit established in this contract. 

“3. Maintain discipline of employees including the 
right to make reasonable rules and regulations for the 
purpose of efficiency and discipline. Provided however 
that any dispute as to the reasonableness of such rules 
or any dispute involving claims of discrimination against 
any employee in the application of such rules shall be 
subject to the grievance procedure of this contract. 

“4, Direct generally the work of the employees subject 
to the terms and conditions of this contract, including 
the right to hire, discharge or suspend employees for 
good cause and also to promote employees, demote or 
transfer them for proper cause, to assign them to shifts 
with due regard to seniority, determine the amount of 
work needed and to lay them off because of lack of 
work in accordance with the provisions herein.” (A 
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midwestern manufacturer and the United Farm Equip- 
ment and Metal Workers of America, CIO.) 
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job duties. But the prerogative clause further says 
that disputes over such changes are subject to the 
grievance procedure: 


Subject to Specified Contract Provisions 


The management rights given a midwestern utility 
eompany by the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL, are made subject to specified 
contract provisions in this clause. 


® Clause 20. “The management of the property is vested 
in the company. The right to hire employees and to 
determine the composition, assignment, direction and size 
of the working force is vested in the company. Subject 
to the provisions of [the article dealing with grievance 
procedure] hereof, the right to discipline and discharge 
employees is retained by the company. The right to pro- 
mote employees is, subject to the provisions of [the articles 
on general rules and seniority], retained by the company.” 
(A midwestern utility company and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL.) 


Protection Against Unjust Discharge 


Protection to the worker against unjust discharge 
under the management prerogative clause is afforded 
in a western manufacturer’s contract. 


© Clause 21. “The management and direction of the work- 
ing forces, including the right to suspend, discipline, or 
discharge an employee for just cause which shall include 
the employee’s failure strictly to observe shop or working 
rules, and the right to hire, transfer, promote or to reduce 
forces because of working requirements are vested exclu- 
sively in the company, provided that any such action 
shall not violate the terms of this agreement. Any griev- 
ance developing as the result of such discharge by the 
company shall be taken up in manner described under 
[the article on grievance procedure]. In the case of a dis- 
charge which is decided to be unjustified, the employee 
shall be reinstated and paid for all time lost from work, 
less a credit for any amounts earned from work secured 
during the discharge period.” (A western manufacturer 
and International Association of Machinists, ind.) 


Subject to Union Shop Provision 


The employer’s right to increase the working force 
is subject to the union shop provision under a western 
employer’s contract: Tg 


© Clause 22. “The union agrees that the authority to 
direct, select and’ increase the working force in accordance 
with [the sections on union shop and seniority], and 
determine the products to be manufactured, methods and 
processes are solely and exclusively the responsibility of 
the company; except as hereinafter limited by grievance 
procedure.” (A western winery and the Distillery and 
Rectifying Workers International Union, AFL.) 


The union shop clause requires the employer to 
obtain “a signed application before the employee 
starts work.” 


Job Changes Subject to Grievance Procedure 
A west coast manufacturer has the right to change 


® Clause 23. “The company shall retain its rights of man- 
agement, prominent but not exclusively among which are 
the following, which are to be exercised by the company 
in the exercise of its sole discretion, subject to the 
terms of this agreement. 

“(a) To hire, including the exercise of judgment as 
to the requirements and qualifications of applicants. 

“(b) To promote to supervision or to jobs not covered 
by this agreement. Proper notice in writing shall be fur- 
nished the union of all such changes affecting union 
members. 

“(c) To transfer, subject to seniority and other rights 
under this agreement. 

“(d) To maintain efficiency and order and to discharge, 
suspend and discipline for cause. Any discharge, suspen- 
sion or discipline imposed may be subject of a grievance. 
Any employee found to have been disciplined without 
just cause shall be reinstated with back pay, if any has 
been lost, by mutual agreement of the company and the 
union. 

“(e) To lay off employees for lack of work. 

“(f) To improve production methods, facilities and 
equipment. 

“(g) To determine production schedules, methods of 
operation, character of work to be done, and the assign- 
ment thereof. Before changes in job duties, caused by 
changes in methods, processes, or operations are made, 
the departmental steward and foreman will confer on 
such changes. Disputes arising over such changes shall 
be the subject of a grievance, calling for an immediate 
conference with the collective bargaining committee and 
management. 

“(h) To require, at its option in individual cases, 
physical examinations by the company’s physician as a 
condition of employment or continued employment. A 
copy of the physical examination report shall be given 
to the employee upon request. 

“(i) To make and post reasonable rules of conduct for 
all employees which, when posted, must be observed. 
These rules shall be discussed with the union.” 


Employer Cannot Object to Union Rules 


Management concedes that “it does not have the 


right to object to any rules or regulations made by 
the union” under this management prerogative 
clause: 


® Clause 24. “The management of the plant and direc- 
tion of the employees, including the right to hire, assign 
and reassign to departments, train, promote, transfer, and 
to reduce, suspend, or discharge or discipline employees 
for proper cause, is vested exclusively in the employer; 
provided that the employer shall not be guilty of unfair 
labor practices in connection with such action, or any 
thereof. The employer concedes that it does not have 
the right to object to any rules or regulations made by 
the union for the government of its members in so far as 
they do not conflict with the terms of this agreement.” 
(A north central manufacturing company and the Inter- 
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national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America, AFL.) 


UNION COOPERATION THEME 


A number of agreements stress the union cooper- 
ation theme in the management prerogative clause: 


® Clause 25. “The company is responsible, so the union 
recognizes, for the management and operation of the 
plant and for the efficiency, direction, order, and discipline 
of the working forces; and it is agreed that the company 
may discharge, suspend or transfer any employee for 
any proper cause; and that the right to do so is invested 
exclusively in the company; provided, only, that the com- 
pany shall not use this right for the purpose of discrimina- 
tion against any employee, because of his or her member- 
ship or legitimate activity in the union. 

“The management’s policy of expansion of output and 
cost reduction through mechanical improvement, plant 
rearrangement, or additions and developments is of vital 
importance to employees and company. The elements of 
methods, speeds, equipment, etc., are the exclusive re- 
sponsibility of management for the production and sale 
of material of good quality, produced at a cost free of dis- 
advantages in a competitive market. There shall be no 
limit on or curtailment of production. 

“The company states that it is not its intention to 
change any of the working conditions now in effect in 
its plants and not covered by this agreement for the 
purpose of discriminating against the union or its mem- 
bers, and that no such change will be made except for 
the purpose of improving the production or the efficiency 
of the plant. 

“This does not deny the workers the right to confer 
with management in regard to speeds, setup, temperatures 
and working conditions, 

“Recognizing that the welfare of its employees and 
the opportunities to earn a living depend upon the success 
and prosperity of the company and further recognizing 
that the various wage increases provided for in this 
agreement are of a substantial nature, the union hereby 
pledges for itself and all its members—the employees 
of the company—that they will perform their work ef- 
fectively and efficiently to the best of their ability, and 
will cooperate in the introduction or installation of such 
processes, machinery, changes in or introduction of new 
methods of operation, incentive pay plans or systems, and 
job classification and evaluation plans or systems as the 
company may introduce or put into effect for the pur- 
pose of better and more efficient operation to the end that 
the company may increase production and reduce costs 
so that the company may adequately meet competitive 
conditions, and maintain employment. 

“The union further pledges for itself and its members 
that they will fully cooperate in the following: the reduc- 
tion of shrinkage of all kinds; in the savings of materials, 
tools, machinery, equipment and all company property 
by means of careful handling and use; in minimizing 
breakage and losses of any kind caused by careless han- 
dling; in maintaining a high standard of quality in all 
products through efficient and careful workmanship; in 
aiding in the enforcement of all factory rules, regulations, 


safety and health measures; and in cooperation to the 
best interests of the union and the company.” (A north- 
eastern manufacturing company and the American Flint 
Glass Workers Union of North America, AFL.) 


Assign Workers Outside City 


A union cooperation type of management preroga- 
tive clause gives the employer the right to assign 
workers outside the city for a period of not more than 
sixty days. Obviously this also carries the import 
that the management is prohibited from assigning 
workers outside the city for more than sixty days. 


® Clause 26. “Nothing in this agreement shall limit the 
company in the exercise of its rights and functions of 
Management under which it shall have, among other 
things, the right to hire new employees and to direct the 
working force, to-discipline, to suspend, to discharge for 
just cause, to transfer or lay off employees because of 
lack of work, to require employees to observe company 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this agreement, to decide the number and location of 
its plants, offices and warehouses, products to be manu- 
factured and method and schedules of production, install- 
ing and servicing, including the means and _ processes, 
thereof, provided that the company will not use these 
rights and functions for the purpose of discrimination. 
The company and the union further mutually agree that 
these enumerations of management rights and functions 
shall not be deemed to exclude other rights and func- 
tions not enumerated. 

“The union recognizes the rules and regulations of the 
company now in effect relating to the conduct and dis- 
cipline of the employees and their working conditions 
and recognizes the right and power of the company at 
all times to preserve and enforce such rules by dis- 
charging, suspending or disciplining employees failing to 
comply with the same, and the right and power to amend 
such rules from time to time as conditions may require. 
The union declares itself to be in complete accord with 
the purpose and intent of said rules and regulations and 
with the existing rules and regulations in regard of em- 
ployees’ safety, fire protection, and general plant protec- 
tion, and shall stand with the company in the enforce- 
ment thereof. 

“The company shall have the right to assign work to 
employees outside the bargaining unit for temporary 
periods, not to exceed seven consecutive working days, 
similar to the work performed by employees within the 
bargaining unit. 

“The company shall have for temporary periods, not 
to exceed sixty days, the right to assign work outside the 
area of metropolitan New York City to employees within 
the bargaining unit, provided, however, that the shop 
stewards and any employee subject to this agreement 
having a grievance pending shall not be so assigned for 
a period in excess of twenty-four hours.” (An eastern 
manufacturer and the Internation Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL.) 


Saving Clause 
The saving clause generally says that all matters 
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not covered by the agreement shall remain within the 
prerogatives of management. 


® Clause 27. “It is agreed that this enunciation of man- 
agement prerogatives shall not exclude other prerogatives 
not enumerated.” (4 New England manufacturer and 
the International Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers & 
Helpers, AFL.) 


® Clause 28. “All the functions, powers or authority 
which the company has not specifically abridged, delegated 
or modified by this agreement will be recognized by the 
union as being retained by the company.” (An eastern 
manufacturer and the United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers of America, CIO.) 


® Clause 29. “All matters not covered by this agreement 
shall remain exclusively and without limitation within 
the prerogatives of management.” (A western aviation 
company and the United Aircraft Welders of America, 
ind.) 


James J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Puyiuis SYETTA 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Disability Benefit Plans 


(Continued from page 246) 


Despite the valid objections of industry to compul- 
sory disability benefit plans, it may be faced with the 
decision of favoring some type of legislation. Both po- 
litical parties have learned to use social legislation to 
their advantage. A state law of this nature may result, 
not because of any great clamoring from the people 
who would be affected by the legislation but more 
likely because of the pressure from special interest 
groups. 

Industry should support a law which will keep the 
functions of government and bureaucracy to a mini- 
mum. It should encourage the extension of private 
plans through labor unions, mutual benefit associa- 
tions, trade associations, chambers of commerce and 
other business organizations. The government should 
be restricted to setting standards and to seeing that 
the private plan complies with these standards. 

We should not put government into business in com- 
petition with private enterprise where free enterprise 
has demonstrated for the past eighty years that it 
can take care of this type of insurance. This is one 
of the most important principles employers should 
stand for—if they are to stand for any type of legis- 
lation. 


WHAT TYPE SHOULD INDUSTRY FAVOR? 


Employers should favor benefit standards that pro- 
vide a subsistence allowance for a limited period. 
Whenever a law is passed which exceeds these limits, 
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the purpose of the law is defeated. We must preserve 
the incentive for a man to keep well and to return to 
work as soon as he is able. If you set benefit stand- 
ards that are too high or of too long a duration, you 
eliminate that incentive. 


EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS UNDER LAW 


I find that I am in accord with Mr. Pike’s viewpoint 
on financing any state plan. Under the Workmen’s 
Compensation law, it has been recognized that the 
financial responsibility for disabilities belongs to the 
employer. The employer, however, is not responsible 
for disabilities of a nonoccupational nature. For that 
reason, the major portion of the cost of financing the 
benefits should be borne by the employees. The em- 
ployer, however, should have some direct financial 
interest in this type of legislation. 

Employers soon find out who pays the bill in some 
of the states where they thought “I have no interest 
in this—it is just a tax on the employee.” If a loosely 
drawn law with overlapping benefits is enacted, the 
employer soon finds he is paying the bill, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in increased labor turnover, ab- 
senteeism and malingering. To keep the system sound, 
therefore, the employer should have a direct financial 
responsibility. 

I believe that experience-rating provisions should be 
incorporated in these laws. Experience rating has 
been the salvation of our social security program in 
this country, because it-is the only means by which 
employers are able to maintain a direct financial in- 
terest to the point where they can keep the program 
sound. 

The next important point is the effect any bill 
exerts on employee management relations. Any plan 
that permits the government to send employees a 
check for a disability drives a wedge between the em- 
ployer and his employees. One of the important con- 
siderations in our employee-management relations is 
to have a law where the employees look to the em- 
ployer for assistance—a law that will develop a 
mutuality of interest between the employer and the 
employee—so that they feel they can go forward 
together. 


UNION OBJECTIONS 


In connection with the promotion of better em- 
ployee-management relationships, the bill should de- 
fine carefully the possible areas of disagreement with 
unions. There are a number of sections of the New 
Jersey law to which the unions are taking violent ex- 
ceptions. One reason is because the law is not really 
clear. Organized labor says that the state chamber 
of commerce wrote the rules and regulations. If the 
law had been clear perhaps union dissatisfaction 
might have been avoided. 

In the New Jersey law, for example, we have em- 
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ployee option. If an employer sets up a private plan 
and the employees contribute to it, the employees 
vote on whether they want it or not. The unions 
say that this voting should be by secret ballot, but 
the state has declared that this is not necessary. If 
51% of the employees sign up under the plan, it is 
adopted. Another point on which the unions disagree 
is the experience-rating provisions which they claim 
discriminate against females. The unions also think 
it unfair that 51% of the employees can vote in a 
plan without the consent of the union. 

Some have even gone so far as to say that all the 
employees should favor a private plan before it is 
approved. 

If you are going to favor some plan of compulsory 
legislation in this field, then favor a purely private 
plan: without any state fund. Insist upon the experi- 
ence ratings for the employer’s contributions. I also 
think that an employer should share in the financing 
and that benefits should be related to recent earnings. 
If you can, work out the areas of disagreement, or 
possible disagreement, between management and la- 
bor. Last but not least, set your benefit standards so 
that they will give reasonable assistance to someone 
who is unable’to work because he is disabled, but do 
not set them so high that you eliminate the incentive 
for a man to keep well. 


Integration of Private Disability Plan 
with State Law 


by W. Ward Donohoe 


Social Security Department, Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) 


HE problems inherent in intergration obviously 

vary with the type of voluntary plan and the 
provisions of the state disability law which is enacted. 
In a discussion of this kind, these problems could be 
analyzed in much greater detail if we were dealing 
with only one general type of employer plan and one 
general type of state law. I should like to point out 
that the general trend at this time seems to be in the 
direction of legislative compulsion which will permit 
an employer to establish his own private plan as an 
alternative to utilizing the state fund. 


STATE OR PRIVATE PLAN? 


The first decision an employer must make is whether 
he will utilize state fund coverage or whether he will 
provide disability benefits under a private plan. This 
decision must be made by employers with voluntary 
plans, as well as by employers who have no plan. 

If the employer decides to establish a private plan 
as an alternative to the state fund coverage, he will 
usually meet and solve the problems of integration 


in the process of developing the private plan. Some 


of the alternative plans developed by employers in 
California and New Jersey are somewhat similar and 
represent a fair cross section of the basic types of 
private plans. They embody integration formulas 
which employers have generally found to be satis- 
factory. 


SIMPLE INTEGRATION 


One of the simplest methods which has been em- 
ployed provides for insuring the legally required 
benefits. The employer then supplements the benefits 
paid under the insurance contract in any week in 
which his voluntary plan provides for higher benefits. 
For example, if benefits of full pay are provided for 


a limited number of weeks and then drop to half pay, © 


the employer pays from the supplementary plan the 
difference between the insured benefits and the full 
salary for a specified number of weeks. When the 
benefits drop to half pay, the supplement is decreased 
to the difference between half pay and state benefits, 
if the latter are less than half pay. 

The distribution of cost under this type of arrange- 
ment can usually be worked out on a mutually satis- 
factory basis. As a general rule, the employees receive 
at least as much protection as that provided by the 
state fund schedule at a lower cost or they receive 
more in benefits for the same cost that would have 
been required if the employer had elected to utilize 
the state fund. 


SELF-INSURED PLAN 


The New Jersey law has a provision in it which 
has encouraged the adoption of another type of insur- 
ance plan. No benefits are required to be paid in New 
Jersey in any week in which full salary is continued 
to the employee. This permits the type of private 
plan under which the insurance contract picks up 
after the exhaustion of full-pay benefits. Obviously, 
the cost of that type of insurance contract varies with 
the length of your full-pay schedule. 

If you are providing disability benefits beyond 
those required by the state law, do not make the mis- 
take of submitting the whole schedule to the state 
authorities. If you have a self-insured plan, for ex- 
ample, it is relatively simple to submit to the state 
authorities a schedule of benefits which meets the 
state requirements. You are then operating an ap- 
proved private plan within your wholly voluntary 
plan, and, in effect, supplementing your approved 
private plan with these voluntary benefits up to the 
amount you have been paying in the past. 

There have been some insurance contracts written 
that provide for the payment of the legally required 
benefit in any week in which the employer’s volun- 
tary plan does not pay benefits or does not pay the 
amount that is required under the state law. The cost 
of that type of contract depends upon the extent to 
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| which your voluntary plan falls short of being com- 
| pletely and exactly coextensive with the legally re- 
quired benefits. 


INTEGRATION IN MULTIPLANT OPERATIONS 


Where the voluntary plan covers employees in 
| more than one state, the employer must consider the 
| impact on his over-all program if an approved private 
plan extends additional benefits to the employees in 
a state which has enacted a temporary disability 
benefit law, whereas the employees in other states 
continue to receive only the benefits of the employer’s 
general plan. One solution to this problem which has 
been used by New Jersey employers has been to 
require employee contributions to pay for the addi- 
tional benefits required by the state laws. That is 
particularly effective in cases where the voluntary 
plan has previously been wholly noncontributory. 


GETTING CONSENT OF EMPLOYEES 


One of the requirements for approval of private 
plans which has given concern to some employers is 
the need for obtaining consent from the employees 
for the adoption of the private plan. On this point, 
I can offer a note of assurance from the experience in 
New Jersey. There, and in California, the employers 
have used such simple devices as group insurance 
enrolment cards, or a letter to the employee describ- 
ing the proposed plan and asking for his consent. 
This practice has been acceptable to the state agen- 
cies as meeting the requirement for obtaining the 
consent of the majority of employees. In New Jersey, 
more than 13,500 private plans had been approved 
on the first of March, 1949, after only two months’ 
experience with the law and only eight or nine months 
after the statute had been enacted. These private 
plans include more than 50% of the jobs covered by 
the unemployment insurance law. We do not know 
of a single instance in which the employer failed to 
obtain the consent of a majority of his employees to 
a proposed plan. 

Mr. Pike has described some of the difficulties that 
have been created through the introduction of unem- 
ployment compensation concepts into our state tem- 
porary disability legislation. In California and New 
Jersey, some undesirable unemployment compensa- 
tion features have been carried over into the tem- 
porary disability laws and even though these laws 
permit the establishment of approved private plans, 
these features have introduced several unnecessary 
complications. One fundamental difficulty is the fact 
that the law automatically covers all employers under 
the state fund and requires the employer to take 
some kind of affirmative action to escape these state 
fund requirements. The employer must negotiate an 
insurance contract or develop a self-insured plan; he 
must establish the machinery for obtaining the re- 


quired employee consent to the proposed plan and 
finally he must have the plan approved by the state 
authorities. On the other hand, the state fund simply 
collects the taxes based on the pay rolls of all em- 
ployers who do not secure approval of private plans. 
This type of provision has resulted in many employ- 
ers using the state fund coverage largely as a matter 
of inertia. 


STATE FUND UNDER NEW YORK LAW 


This objectionable feature does not appear in the 
proposed New York law. Under this proposal the 
state fund will be a truly competitive insurance fund 
and will provide insurance only to those employers 
who make application to the state insurance fund. 
The New York proposal does not provide automatic 
coverage in the state fund for all employers on the 
effective date of the law. Instead, the law imposes an 
obligation on all employers to provide disability bene- 
fits for employees and gives the employer wide choice 
as to the method through which such benefits may be 
provided. The state insurance fund is offered as one 
method through which employers who so choose may 
provide the disability benefits required by the law. 
From the standpoint of encouraging employers to 
adopt and administer plans tailored to fit the needs 
of their business and their employees, this approach 
is to be commended over the alternatives which we 
find in the laws adopted by the other states. 

The unemployment compensation benefit formula 
is not suited to the temporary disability benefits laws. 
Generally speaking, these unemployment compen- 
sation formulas base benefits on employment and 
wages a year or two years removed from the time 
when the employee’s actual wage loss occurs. How- 
ever valid this approach may have proved with re- 
spect to individuals who have lost their employment, 
it clearly has no place in a system which is providing 
benefits for the large part to employees who have a 
current attachment to an employer. 

Whether an employer can achieve sound integration 
of the benefits provided under a voluntary plan with 
those established by legislative compulsion obviously 
depends much more on the type of legislation enacted 
than on what the employer can do after the proposed 
legislation becomes the law. No matter how much 
ingenuity the employer brings to bear upon the prob- 
lem, an unsound law can defeat, or seriously damage, 
the best efforts in this direction. 

The developments to date in this field clearly indi- 
cate a need for business and industry to become well 
informed and actively interested in the problems of 
temporary disability legislation. To the degree that 
this more active interest can be created, we may ex- 
pect further developments to be based on sound 
principles. We may also expect greater recognition 
of business and industrial problems, and the adop- 
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tion of plans capable of more effective and economical 
operation. Disability legislation deserves careful 
study and the active, participating interest of busi- 
nessmen. 


The Problem of Malingering under 
State and Voluntary Plans 


by Elinore M. Herrick 
Editorial Staff, New York Herald Tribune 


HERE are only four states with an actual dis- 

ability insurance act in effect. New York will be 
the fifth. This is a good time, therefore, for us to re- 
examine our voluntary plans. During the war years, 
many employers adopted very liberal sick-leave plans. 
They did themselves a disservice by being too bene- 
ficient and by being too sloppy in their administra- 
tion. They have complicated their problem by mak- 
ing sickness too attractive. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


How to cut out malingering which happens when 
you make sickness attractive is quite another matter. 
It is precisely because of the administrative problems 
involved in any kind of a sick-benefit plan that we 
ought to be anxious to keep the state role at a mini- 
mum and never let the Federal Government step in. 

State plans will be better because the administra- 
tive unit is smaller and more localized. We have 
trouble preventing malingering within our own es- 
tablishments. Just imagine how much more difficult 
it would be to police malingering with one of these 
monopolistic state funds, where the state determines 
if Susie was absent legitimately on specified days. 

One difficulty in the administration of the private 
sick-disability plans is that most of us have not 
trained the supervisory staff sufficiently to deal with 
the problem. The persons in that capacity are in the 
best position to determine whether there is malinger- 
ing, but we have neglected to instruct them regard- 
ing their duties in this respect. Consequently, we 
are overgenerous, overcredulous, or sometimes too 
tough in the administration of our plan. One excel- 
lent means of cutting down on malingering is to re- 
quire the company’s own physician to examine the 
patient when there is doubt as to the validity of the 
claimed illness. From my own experience, I do not 
think much of the safeguard of letting employees 
have their own doctor certify as to their illness: 

There is a psychology abroad today that one is 
“owed” something. At one time an individual would 
not dream of staying away from his job unless he was 


really ill. I think, however, that most people are 
inclined to be honest and straightforward despite 
this new psychology toward job holding. Therefore 
when we have malingerers I ask myself: “Why is it 
they are so disinclined to come to work? Is there 
something wrong with the job? With management? 
At home? What is the morale factor?” 

We could help ourselves a great deal if we would 
examine more closely the morale factors when mal- 
ingering exists. This requires a fine relationship be- 
tween supervisors and the people they supervise. It 
cannot be done from the top. 

I am very impressed with the records of some of 
the unions administering welfare funds. They are 
very frank in saying, as the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union does, that although they find only 
one malingerer out of a thousand cases, they must 
maintain a staff to investigate and check up con- 
stantly. Also they must place a great deal of respon- 
sibility for the payment of benefits in the hands 
of the local shop union committee. This committee 
can find out who is off in Florida when they should 
not be. They have found that there are always people 
in the shop who will tell the local group of cases of 
malingering whereas these individuals would not 
make the same report to the international union. 

The same analogy, it seems to me, would be true 
in the handling of that problem from the standpoint 
of the employers. You must rely upon your super- 
visors. If there is to be a plan that is legislative, the 
state is then brought into the picture. We know that 
there cannot be, by any bureaucracy, the kind of 
careful, thoughful attitude and administration that 
we, as employers, can give. 


STATE vs. FEDERAL LAWS 


Since I believe that disability legislation is on the 
way everywhere, I hope we get something in other 
states that is as good as the New York State bill 
promises to be. I think that it is to the self-interest 
of employers for them to plug for a good law, because 
if you do not have a good law in your state there is 
no chance of heading off federal action. 

Anyone who administers a private voluntary plan 
today is aware of the headaches involved. Such 
people will certainly shudder at the mere thought of 
the kind of federal bureaucracy we would have if 
we had a federal law which brought us all into the 
fold. That really is something to lie awake nights 
over. In the meanwhile, let us tighten up on the 
administration of our own disability plans because 
we can contribute a great deal of skill and knowl- 
edge to the state administrative body if we have 
thought through our own problems. 
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In the Record 


Outlook: Confusing 


The outlook for moderate-income groups (those covered 
by our consumer price, salary and wage surveys) is clouded 
by uncertainties. Prices for food, clothing and housefurnish- 
ings are down a little. Major appliances and fuel are in plen- 
tiful supply, prices down somewhat and credit terms easier. 
On the other hand, jobs are scarcer, starting job rates are not 
so attractive as they have been, and overtime is almost a 
thing of the past. A fourth round is still a possibility but 
on the whole an attitude of watchful waiting is prevalent. 
Current trends in consumers’ prices, clerical salaries, wage 
negotiations and earnings data are examined by staff special- 
ists of the Statistical Division in several sections of this 
issue. 


One Man’s Responsibility 


“Evaluation without Committees” (page 291) gives the 
story of a fast rating job done at the Reynolds Metals 
Company. It concerns the positions of 3,600 salaried em- 
ployees and tells in detail how the evaluations were made 
without benefit of committee. It is an interesting story of 
an assignment intelligently accomplished with a minimum 
of fuss and bother. A large number of factors were appraised. 
Acceptance of the results seemed good. The plan was put 
into effect during the war and is still successfully operating. 
The analyst, who was skilled and experienced in his pro- 
fession, continues to be responsible for the plan’s opera- 
tion. An appendix gives the factors in detail. 


Paying for Employee Benefits 


The issue of who pays for the employee benefit program 
is becoming increasingly important as some CIO unions 
gird for battle over pension and insurance plans. Two 
articles in this number deal with financing methods. One, 
“Contributory vs. Noncontributory Plans,” (page 286) in- 
dicates that the pendulum has swung back from noncontrib- 


utory plans which were prevalent in the war period to 
contributory group insurance plans. This survey is based 
on 261 plans in companies with nearly two million employ- 
ees. 

The other article, “Union Administered Health Insur- 
ance,” (page 297) reveals a different picture. Here, nearly 
all the plans are financed by the employer alone. This 
survey covers only insurance programs in New York State 
which are administered either by the union alone or in 
cooperation with management. This fact should be borne in 
mind in comparing the results of this survey with those 
of the other article. 


Problem of Layoffs 


The days of capacity operations for many industries are 
temporarily over. Companies on reduced production sched- 
ules are now faced not with the problem of finding enough 
workers but with the necessity of laying some of them off. 
Consequently, management executives of unionized shops 
are studying the pertinent contract clauses to see what 
they can and cannot do. The result in one instance was 
that the company signed a supplementary agreement with 
the union providing more protection for its long-service 
workers. As to nonunionized firms, they are reexamining 
the situation in the light of current realities to see whether 
they can make practice conform with policy. For “Layoff 
Policies Reconsidered” see page 289. 


Better Ratings Through Better Training 


More and more companies are following systematic plans 
for rating their employees. Executives of companies which 
make merit ratings will be especially interested in a descrip- 
tion of the steps taken in one company to make its long- 
established plan more effective. Officers of this company 
feel that the crucial area in merit rating is the training of 
the first-line supervisor. The article on page 310 gives the 
details. 
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Contributory vs. Noncontributory Plans 


Are employers paying the entire cost of growp in- 
surance? If the plan is jointly supported, what pro- 
portion of the cost does the employer pay—how much 
does the employee contribute? Because so many 
have asked these questions in the last month or two, 
Tue Conrerence Boarp has decided to release the 
section of its study on group insurance which deals 
with the sharing of growp insurance costs. This study 
in its entirety will not be available to Associates for 
three or four months. The data are based on infor- 
mation from 261 companies employing approximately 
two million workers. 

Over three fourths of these plans require employee 
contributions. This is in marked contrast to the find- 
ings of Tur ConFrERENcE Boarp’s survey in 1945 when 
nearly half of the group insurance plans were paid for 
entirely by the employer. 

In another article in this issue,t the details of 
health insurance plans administered by unions are 
analyzed. The latter survey, which has been prepared 
by the New York State Department of Labor, indi- 
cates that all but six of the 168 union-administered 
plans are entirely employer supported. Most of 
these plans have been negotiated with. the union 
on a multi-employer basis, and presumably many of 
the employers have relatively few workers. In con- 
trast, only thirty-one of the companies included in 
Tue Conrerence Boarp’s study employ fewer than 
250 persons. 


PRESENT point of dispute between unions and 
company management is whether the company 
should assume the entire cost of an employee benefit 
program. During the war years, noncontributory 
group insurance plans were popular. Several factors 
encouraged this trend. High taxes were responsible 
to a large extent, as the employer could deduct these 
insurance premiums as a business expense in com- 
puting his federal income tax. With taxes at their 
wartime peak, the net cost of insurance was far below 
the sums paid to insurance companies in premiums. 
Noncontributory plans were also installed as a 
substitute for wage increases, which were controlled 
by the Federal Government. For the same reason, 
union leaders were active in attempting to obtain 
employee benefit programs financed by the employer. 
As a consequence of all these factors, nearly half 
(47.6%) of the group insurance plans in the 1945 
See page 297. 


survey! were found to be on a noncontributory basis. 

Even during the war years, many questioned the 
wisdom of the employer assuming the entire expense. 
Authorities in the field of employer-employee rela- 
tions believed that workers were more appreciative 
of a benefit in which they shared in the cost. Other 
arguments were raised in favor of joint employer- 
employee contributions. If, for example, the time 
comes when the employer can no longer carry the 
entire expense, can he induce employees to contribute 
to the cost, especially~if they should be working 
fewer than the normal hours? Would it not be better 
to install a contributory plan when employees’ earn- 
ing are high? Is it not a wiser policy to share the cost 
of the group insurance program, so that the employer 
can afford to carry his portion in times of depression 
as well as prosperity, rather than to establish an am- 
bitious noncontributory program which he may be 
forced to abandon as soon as profits diminish? 

An argument in favor of a contributory plan is 
that more adequate coverage may be provided if the 
employees share in the cost. Also, the employees 
will better understand the cost of an insurance pro- 


Table 1: Proportion of Group Insurance Plans 


on a Joint Contributory Basis 


Method of Financing Number of Zo of 261 
Companies | Companies 
Through employer-employee contributions. .| 199 76.3 
Plans without dependents’ coverage...... 73 28.8 
Plans with dependents’ coverage......... 48.3 
Through employer contributions only.......| 62 23.7 
Plans without dependents’ coverage...... 36 13.8 
Plans with dependents’ coverage......... 11 4.2 
No employee contributions for personal 
coverage, but are required for depend- 
ents? COVeragen ee haley cuits. Ace a 15 5.7 
Totalliistie Miksa vagee ain wt: tea ae ements 100.0 


gram. They will also realize that, if more liberal 
benefits are provided, additional contributions will 
be necessary. If employees make substantial contri- 
butions, there is far less likelihood of discontinuance 
of the plan during a period of business recession. 


PROPORTION ON CONTRIBUTORY BASIS 


The pros and cons of a contributory plan should 
be carefully weighed before a ‘decision is reached. 
While the trend was definitely toward noncontribu- 
tory plans during the war years, the pendulum has 
again swung back to jointly supported plans. Con- 


1THr ConreRENCE Boarp, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 70, 
“Company Group Insurance Plans,” 1945, p. 8. 
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trasted with the 1945 survey, in which nearly half 
the plans were paid for entirely by the employer, 
more than three quarters of the group insurance plans 
included in the 1949 survey require employee con- 
tributions. 

Table 1 classifies the plans according to whether 
they provide insurance for the employee only or 
whether the employees’ dependents are included for 
hospital, medical or surgical benefits. Most plans 
with dependents’ coverage require employees’ con- 
tributions for that part of the insurance program. 


In only eleven companies, or 4%, is dependents’ cov- 


erage paid for entirely by the employer. In fifteen 
additional companies, the employee’s insurance is on 
a noncontributory basis, but the individual is re- 
quired to pay part or all of his dependents’ coverage. 


| EMPLOYEES’ CONTRIBUTIONS 


The employees’ contributions to the plan will be 
affected by the proportion of the premium paid by 
them, and by the number and amount of benefits 


provided. If the contributions are graduated by in- 


come, rank or sex, they will also be determined by the 
class to which the worker is assigned. In view of all 
these factors, it is difficult to compute the employees’ 
contributions as a percentage of compensation which 
will apply to all participants alike. 

The plans have been analyzed to determine how 
much the employee contributes at various salary levels. 
Even within a single income grouping, as for example 
employees earning $30 a week, contributions range 
from 50 cents to $4 a month. In the $100 a week 
class, the range is even greater, with contributions 
varying from 76 cents to $9.25 a month. 

If contributions for each median earnings group are 
considered, however, a definite pattern emerges, as 
shown in Table 2. 

In spite of the many factors affecting employee 
contributions, a definite correlation between employee 
contributions and income exists, at least in the median 
group, under graduated plans. The results, more- 


Table 2: Median Monthly Employee Contribu- 
tions under Group Insurance Plans, at Specified 
Wage Levels 


1949 Survey 


1945 Survey 


few Median Monthly] % of Compen- |Median Monthly} % of Compen- 

mployee sation Paid as. employee sation Paid as 

Contribution Contribution Contribution Contribution 
S202) 3. as $1. 51-81 .75 i 0B) $1. 51-81 .'75 1.9 
D Dice eevee 4.61- 1.75 1.5 1,51- 1.75 1.5 
SU pire araeat! 1.76- 2.00 1.6 1.76- 2.00 1.6 
PARA SS re 2.01— 2.25 1.4 2.01- 2.25 1.4 
BO be cco «as 2.51-— 2.75 1.6 2.26- 2.50 1.4 
SOs 9.51- 2.75 1.2 2.51— 2.75 132 
BOM Se. Bo 3.01- 3.25 LES 3.01- 3.25 1.2 
SM cee Ie $.51- 3.75 1.1 3.01- 3.25 1.0 
LOO. Aes 4.26- 4.50 1.0 No data Dre 

Uniform,..| 1.51- 1.75 test 1.51- 1.75 
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over, are practically the same for the 1945 and 1949 
surveys. 

The employee contributions under graduated plans 
are approximately 1.5% of compensation for employees 
in the median groups earning between $25 and $40 a 
week. The ratio of contributions to income decreases 
steadily as compensation increases, until at the in- 
come level of $100 a week the employee in the median 
group contributes approximately 1% of pay. 

It should be emphasized that the maximum salary 
classification in many plans does not exceed $40 or 
$50 a week, and employees earning above these 
amounts contribute only on the first $40 or $50 of 
their income, and their benefits also are based on this 
lower amount. 

Under the flat-sum contribution plans, the em- 
ployee monthly contribution in the median group is 
in the $1.51-$1.75 bracket in both the 1945 and 1949 
surveys. 

COMPANY’S SHARE OF COST 


It has been brought out that more than three out 
of every four companies now require some employee 
contributions. In some companies, the employees’ 
share of the cost is small, and in others the workers 
bear most of the cost. Cooperators were asked what 
proportion of the premium was paid by the company, 
after deduction of dividend payments. 

Many different ways of splitting the cost are in 
use in the 191 companies furnishing information on 
this point. In eighty-six companies (45%), the em- 
ployer pays the same proportion of the cost for all 
the benefits included in the insurance program. It 
will be noted that the company’s share of the cost 
under this type ranges from less than 10% to 100%, 
but with more than 70% of the companies paying 
half or more of the cost. Over 40% support the entire 
cost of the program. 

In the remaining 105 companies the employer pays 
a larger proportion of the cost of some benefits than 
for others included in the program. For example, one 
company shares in the cost on the following basis: 


Benefit Company’s Share 
Pe IGSTADCen me ada: Sat. ries wide males oe 33% 
Accident and sickness benefit..............-.-+0--5 16 
Employee hospital benefits.................2.s.000- 30 
Dependents’ hospital benefits..................005- 41 
Employee surgical benefits...........0.......-0..000- 53 


It will be observed from Table 3 that the benefit 
to which the companies contribute the largest share 
of the cost is life insurance. For this benefit, 60% 
of the companies contribute half or more of the 
cost, with 21% paying the entire premium. Half or 
more of the cost of accident and sickness benefits is 
contributed by 46% of the companies with this benefit. 
Companies as a rule contribute a smaller propor- 
tion of the cost for hospital and surgical benefits for 
their employees than for other types of personal cov- 
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TABLE 3: EMPLOYER’S SHARE OF COST, AFTER DIVIDENDS 
Companies Which Companies! Which Do Not Share Costs on a Uniform Basis for All Benefits 
Pay the ae 
Proportion 6 A Accidental Death = Hospital Hospital Surgical Surgical 
Emp! ’s Sh Cost for Each Life sabe peo ete Accident and Pp 
wr ob Cont ai ene Covered Insurance pe Sickness Benefits scons oti ears Ronee fo Renee 

No. % No. | % of 98} No % of 27 No. | % of 0 
LOO GGaeee esse 38a 44.2 21 21.4 6 99.2 1 2.5 
90-99% oy ose cnt eae | eens petN (he eto raat megan Pa es cce oll ed eae 
80-89%....... 1 ] 3 aie | Ha MIAatore RE ore ices tree sees Pelt aeea G Seaipt|| aaeaee es ow unl Perea 
10-79%....... 1 Li 5 5.1 1 3.7 1 4 Q 5.0 
GOO 9 wie oa ree oifieseaey eke 5 §.1 1 3.7 ks em ae ee tal ies col ea Gon GU rai: | Te carats 5 cor a goer A ee 
50-59%....... 22 25.6 25 25.6 3 11.1 14 1.5 7 13.7 4 10.0 
40-49%. ...... 10 11.6 8 8.2 Q 7.4 2 9.6 1 2.0 3 7.5 
30-39%... 5: 7 8.1 6 6.1 ete fpecks tise 5 5.8 4 7.8 3 7.5 
20-29%....... 1 1g 7 onl 5 18.5 6 3.8 3 5.9 4 10.0 
10-19%....... 4 4.6 ff on shart Pil yeesses 6 Th 5 9.8 4 10.0 
MESA b ea "4 2.3 4 4.1 2 TA 3 5.8 4 7.8 3 7.5 
None: Jerse races] etn dls i eal v6 26.0 16 42.3 16 31.4 16 40.0 
Totaly 86 100.0 98 100.0 QT 100.0 val 100.0 51 100.0 40 100.0 


1105 companies included in this grou 


aln fifteen companies employee contributes to his dependents’ coverage, but not to his personal insurance. 


erage. Over 40% of the companies with hospital and 
surgical benefits for employees’ dependents require 
the worker to pay the entire cost of this protection. 

Information on the sharing of costs on medical 
expense insurance is so scattered that the data are in- 
conclusive. 

A minority of the group insurance plans studied 
have been made part of a union agreement. Of the 
216 companies giving information on this point, 128 
(or 59.2%), said that the plan had not been incor- 


porated in the union agreement. Fifty-seven (26.4%) , 
reported that they had reached an agreement with 
their unions on their plans. Most of the companies 
in this group, forty-one (19%), merely agree to con- 
tinue the plan while only sixteen companies, or 7.4%, 
have made the complete plan a part of the agree- 
ment. Thirty-one companies, or 14.4%, do not have 
a union in their establishments. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Bricklayers Become Stamp Collectors 


A unique vacation pay plan was recently worked 
out between the Mason Contractors Association of 
St. Louis and AFL Bricklayers Local No. 1 of 
Missouri. 

Contractors employing Local No. 1 members buy 
“vacation stamps” from a local bank and trust com- 
pany which was selected to handle the vacation fund. 
Each week the employer places a number of stamps 
equivalent to 3% of the union member’s weekly gross 
income in the employee’s pay envelope. At the end 
of the year the bricklayer cashes in his vacation 
stamps at the bank. 

The number of days’ vacation for the member is 
computed by the amount of money represented by 
the stamps the bricklayer has accumulated at the 
rate of a normal day’s pay. For example, a brick- 
layer who earns $5,000 during the year would get a 
ten-day vacation and $150 in vacation pay. 

The stamp method of vacation pay was adopted 


principally because the average bricklayer works for 
a number of different contractors over the year. 


Banks for Babies 


The proud parent who is employed by the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company receives from the company a 
jingling savings bank to start the new arrival in life 
with a “bank account.” Since installation of the plan 
in April, 1948, the company has presented nearly 
1,200 banks to stork club members. 


No Fluke in This Juke 


On the principle of the Chinese doctor who is paid 
to keep his patient well, the employees’ recreation 
club at one of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
plants pays one of its members two dollars a month 
to keep the juke box in repair. This member makes 
a hobby of the repair of electronic devices and has 
the knowledge and tools to do a good job on the 
music maker. 
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Layoff Policies Reconsidered’ 


IELD trips in New England, Middle Atlantic, 

southern and midwestern regions disclose that in- 
dustrial relations executives are re-reading and, where 
necessary, revising layoff programs adopted in the 
balmier days of expanding employment. Their rea- 
sons are obvious: Some already have had layoff 
problems; others see firms about them going on a four- 
day week and laying off excess workers. 

In many nonunion firms, executives are carefully 
reviewing and revising their layoff program in the 
light of human relation aspects that are more appar- 
ent in 1949 than when they originally drafted their 
program. 


NONUNIONIZED FIRMS 


One northern New York firm, for example, had a 
written policy that “there will not be a general re- 
duction in force until a department is working on 
less than a 32-hour-week basis.” That policy was 
written when the firm numbered several hundred 
workers, practically all of whom had been with the 
firm for more than a decade. But now the firm em- 
ploys more than 2,000 workers, many of whom were 
hired within the last year or two. In reviewing 
their layoff policy, the firm’s industrial relations ex- 
ecutives felt a cutback to a 32-hour week before any 
layoff might be unfair to the firm’s long-term em- 
ployees. They, therefore, changed their layoff policy. 
The policy now is that only for temporary production 
cutbacks will all workers go on a 32-hour week. If 
there is to be a permanent production cutback, then 
newly hired employees will be laid off and longer- 
service employees kept on a forty-hour week. 


Protect Plant Community 


The layoff policy of another firm in the same gen- 
eral area is designed to protect the town in which 
the company is located. The firm has several thous- 
and workers. It is the only large-sized company in 
the town. Many generations of townspeople have 
worked there. But during the war, it also hired 
workers from cities as far away as twenty to fifty 
miles. To these workers the company officials feel 
that they do not owe as great a debt as to the towns- 
people. They feel that these city workers can if 
necessary get jobs in plants and offices in industries 
that are expanding in their cities. On the other hand, 
they know from previous experience that to lay off 
townspeople would be economic calamity—there is 


1For some other aspects of layoff policies, see “Layoffs—Why, 
When, Where ?” The Management Record, May, 1949, p. 190. 


no other place to work. When other factors are equal, 
they first lay off workers living outside a large radius 
of the plant, then a smaller radius, and successively 
down to an area encompassing the plant’s immediate 
community. 


One Money Earner to Family 


Maintenance of one money earner in each family 
is a basic layoff policy of a New England company. 
This company likewise is the largest employer in its 
community. Its officials feel it their responsibility to 
keep the town and the surrounding community go- 
ing as an economic unit in the event of economic 
cutbacks. 

Company officials have found that they have a 
floating peak labor force group in the wives whose 
husbands also work for the company. These women 
generally have families to take care of. Company 
officials, therefore, have set up a special shift (from 
5 p.m. to 11 p.m.) and a shortened work week for 
them. 

When a cutback in production occurs, the com- 
pany’s policy calls for these married women to leave 
first. Company officials have found that this layoff 
entails little, if any, hardships. Most of the married 
women do not want full-time, or year-round work. 
They just want to work long enough to get a little 
money put aside for items such as clothes for them- 
selves and their children. The company’s peak force 
hirings largely coincide with their desire for such part- 
time, on-and-off work. 


UNIONIZED FIRMS 


In unionized firms, some executives find they can 
do little in the way of revising layoff policies. They 
have their layoff procedures irrevocably spelled out in 
their union contracts. Many executives, of course, 
are not quite certain what the words mean, since 
the layoff section of their seniority clauses have not 
as yet been tested in the cold light of reality. 

The unionized firms are faced with the structural 
rigidity of the contract. When layoff time comes for 
many such firms, their industrial relations executives 
are taking what they consider the easiest way out— 
they are chopping off their excess force in strict order 
of seniority and letting the chips fall where they may. 
To the plaints of hardship cases, some merely answer 
that they are hewing to the letter of their union 
contract. 

A few industrial relations executives, however, have 
succeeded in revising the layoff policies of their union 
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contracts! The industrial relations director of a 
western firm, for example, worked out a supplemen- 
tary agreement with the International Association of 
Machinists (ind.), that gives greater protection to 
long-service employees. This supplementary agree- 
ment sets up what is termed a nucleus factory force 
of workers who have been with the company six and 
a half years or more. These workers, the union and 
the employer agree in the contract, “are worthy 
of consideration beyond the normal security pro- 
vided under the conventional seniority provision” 
and they therefore make the following provisions 
for them: 


“A. Those employees on the active pay roll as of June 
1, 1949, and who have been continuously employed at 
the company, since December 31, 1942, are considered as 
the nucleus factory force; and consists of a working force 
the majority of whom are worthy of considerations be- 
yond the normal security provided under the conven- 
tional seniority provisions. Therefore, in the event a fur- 
ther reduction of work force should become necessary, 
after first reducing the work schedules wherever possible 
to thirty-five hours per week. 


“1. The company will take under advisement (giv- 
ing due weight to the city’s labor market condition) 
the possibility of establishing prorata work schedules 
on an equitable basis for all remaining employees, as 
long as their actions and efforts warrant such con- 
siderations. In the event such prorata work schedules 
reduce the average weekly take-home pay below $35, 
the company will follow the following procedure in 
an effort to redistribute the available work so as to 
raise the average take-home pay. 


“Q. For all employees first employed on of prior to 
October 31, 1940, length of service shall govern, pro- 
vided the employee has the ability to perform the 
available work. 


“3. For all employees first employed on or subse- 
quent to November 1, 1940, skill and ability and 
length of service shall be the determining factors. 
Where skill and ability are relatively equal, length of 
service shall govern. 


“B. During periods of economic retrenchment, em- 
ployees who are considered as the nucleus force will be 
subject to the following rules governing transfers. 


“1. In the event a transfer to a lower-rated job is 
necessary for an employee (because of conditions over 
which he has no control) he shall be transferred to 
the lower-rated job at his present rate. At the ex- 
piration of a 120-day probationary period, his skill, 
ability and productivity on the lower-rated job shall be 
checked. In the event, 


“9. He fails to meet the productivity and skill or 
ability required to command the maximum rate of the 
lower-rated job, his rate shall be reduced to a rate 

1JIn its contract with the CIO Electrical Workers, the American 
Pulley Company agrees to establish a work pool of 2,000 man days 


of nonproductive work in order to keep its 250 wage earners employed 
at least four days a week. See p. 306 for description of arrangement. 


commensurate with his skill, ability or productivity 
level, with no further opportunity of breaking through 
the maximum rate of the lower classification. 


“3. If, however, his skill, ability and productive level 
are such as to command the maximum rate of the 


lower-rated job, he shall retain the rate earned in the 


higher classification prior to transfer. If at any time 
he fails to maintain the productive skill or ability level 
which earned him this consideration, he shall be re- 
duced to a rate commensurate with his production 
level, with no further opportunity of breaking through 
the maximum rate of the classification on which he 
is working, 


“C. It is agreed that this supplement shall remain in 
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force for the life of the agreement and be placed into | 
effect by management whenever business conditions are 


such as to dictate the need for such coverage. 

“D. Any grievance arising in the application of the 
above provisions may be handled in the regular grievance 
procedure.” 

James J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


Training in Grand Style 


Imagination has been needed to solve some of the 
problems occasioned by the recent move of Chance 
Vought (United Aircraft Corporation) from Stratford, 
Connecticut, to: Dallas, Texas. One of the toughest 
problems, as might be expected, was that of personnel. 

About 1,500 key employees were transferred from 
Connecticut. But three times that number have al- 
ready been recruited locally. Since they did not know 
Chance Vought procedures, a special induction pro- 
gram was developed. From among the local recruits, 
1,600 men with special shop skills were needed. A 
training course, lasting three months and accommo- 
dating 400 students, was established. Within a year, it 
is believed, the Texas plant will be fully manned and 
in full production. 


Film Fosters Foremen Suggestions 


The manager of the training department at the 
Ford Motor Company reports that a 244% increase 
in suggestions turned in by foremen can be attributed 
to a 35 mm. sound-strip film on press-shop methods. 
Manufacturing improvements are reviewed in the 
film and at the end the question is asked, “Can any- 
thing more be done to improve the operation?” 

The company’s film library, containing 447 strip 
films and 284 movies, is in daily use. As part of their 
induction, new salaried workers at Ford’s Rouge plant 
are shown a general movie of the company’s manu- 
facturing operations. 
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Evaluation without Committees 


T IS axiomatic in job evaluation that group 
judgments are more reliable than individual judg- 
ments and should be used wherever possible at every 


| step in the evaluation procedure. Two heads, it is 


said, are twice as good as one. And with each addi- 


tional mind that is applied to a given evaluation 


problem, the product of the thinking of the group is 
supposed to come closer and closer to the ideal of 


scientific or objective accuracy at which job evalu- 
ation is aimed. 


| So, in many companies, evaluation is largely a com- 
mittee product from beginning to end. Often, for 
example, a committee is appointed to decide whether 


to use a formal approach to evaluation and, if so, 


} 


what the coverage of the plan will be and what 
procedure will be followed. The same or another com- 
mittee is then charged with deciding upon the type 
of plan to be used and selecting the job characteristics 
to be considered. 

At this point the group may take a breather, while 
one or more analysts gather information for the job 
descriptions. When the write-ups have been com- 
pleted, however, the committee again meets to meas- 
ure the duties and requirements of each job against 
the evaluation’ yardstick, and thus arrive at the rela- 
tive value of each job. Finally, the committee selects 
the key jobs and supervises the gathering of com- 
parative rate information used in constructing the 
new salary curve. 

Committee operation of this kind is admittedly 
time consuming. A dozen high-priced executives may 


‘be taken away from their regular duties for long 


periods. Often there are delays because of difficulty 
in getting a quorum for a meeting. Further, if each 
committee member exercises his right to be heard on 
every point under discussion, the evaluation project 
may take much longer to complete than was expected. 


WHY NO COMMITTEES 


Nevertheless, the use of committees has some very 
great advantages. To mention only two, a group 
judgment reflects far wider experience and knowledge 
of the company organization than it is possible for 
any one person to have. Also, it will be much easier 
to enlist the cooperation of the executives who are 
going to have to live with the evaluation plan if they 
have had a hand in developing it. 

Sometimes a company seeking to put its salary 
structure in order may be fully aware of the merits 
of group judgments. But if it wants the job done in a 
short time, it may hesitate to assign it to a commit- 


tee. Suppose, for instance, the management has prom- 
ised the union to evaluate all jobs in the bargaining 
unit by a certain date. Or suppose it is required to 
do so under the terms of an arbitrator’s award or a 
directive of a government agency. Under such cir- 
cumstances the management is inclined to look for a 
short cut. 

Reynolds Metals Company found itself in this 
situation about four years ago, near the end of the 
war. This company, one of the country’s big pro- 
ducers of aluminum metal, manufactures a variety of 
aluminum products. Its headquarters are in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. It owns and operates three bauxite 
mines in Arkansas and has more than fifty plants in 
all parts of the United States. The parent company 
has about 26,000 employees, with 6,000 more in wholly 
owned subsidiaries. 

During the war, the company found that it had to 
pay high salaries to attract and hold capable em- 
ployees. Obtaining Labor Board approval of indi- 
vidual merit increases was cumbersome. The alterna- 
tive was to devise and adopt a formal salary plan. 
The management decided on the latter course. 

An industrial engineer was employed to install the 
plan and supervise its subsequent operation. To him 
were assigned all the responsibilities which in many 
companies are entrusted to committees. 


A TWELVE-FACTOR JOB 


It was decided to evaluate all salaried jobs except 
those at the top executive level. The exceptions com- 
prised about forty titles, mostly single incumbent 
positions and positions with company-wide responsi- 
bilities, such as controller, medical director, and gen- 
eral sales manager. Plant manager and other titles 
with purely local responsibilities were covered by the 
evaluation plan. 

Altogether, 3,600 employees, half of whom were ex- 
empt under the Fair Labor Standards Act, were in 
evaluated jobs. About 500 were employed in the Rich- 
mond area. 

The industrial engineer had previously been per- 
sonnel director in a large plant in which he had in- 
stalled and administered an evaluation plan. He 
chose this same plan, making such changes as were 
dictated by his experience and by the special needs 
of Reynolds. It is a point-type plan, using twelve 
job factors. Definitions of the factors and of the 
successive degrees of each factor are set forth in the 
Appendix; the table lists the job factors and the nu- 
merical values assigned to each factor degree. 
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It is sometimes asserted that twelve factors are more 
than are necessary to evaluate a job. Experiments 
have shown that some of the factors tend to have 
high correlations, indicating that one or more of 
the factors could be eliminated without affecting the 
over-all rating of the job. The industrial engineer 
was aware of this fact. He believed, however, that 
with twelve factors it was easier to convince depart- 
ment heads and rank-and-file employees of the thor- 
oughness of the job analysis than it would be with 
only three or four. 


DISSEMINATING INFORMATION 


When the evaluation project was begun in Janu- 
ary, 1945, no difficulty was experienced in securing 
supervisor cooperation. The department heads knew 
from personal experience of the difficulties in getting 
War Labor Board approval of merit increases. They 
heartily endorsed the adoption of a salary plan which 
would eliminate these administrative delays. More- 
over, acceptance of the plan was made easy by the 
close-knit nature of the executive organization of the 
company. Its founder, R. S$. Reynolds, is president 
and four of his sons are vice presidents. The general 
personnel director works very closely with these top 
executives. Consequently, an evaluation plan rec- 
ommended by the general personnel director and ap- 
proved by the president was assured of a favorable 
reception by the executive staff. 

Rank-and-file employees were told of the evalu- 
ation project by an individually addressed memoran- 


dum. The memorandum explained the purpose of the, 


plan and the role of the industrial engineer, and re- 
quested the cooperation of all concerned. 

The industrial engineer handled all the details of 
the evaluation project without any staff. He had the 
benefit of a set of job questionnaires which had been 
filled out by the salaried employees the year before. 
These questionnaires had been prepared in connection 
with some preliminary work on a previous job evalu- 
ation study. Although they were not entirely up to 
date, they gave the industrial engineer useful infor- 
mation regarding the jobs under consideration. In 
preparing job specifications the industrial engineer 
normally went first to the department head to learn 
the general nature of the jobs in the department. Then 
he interviewed the employees individually. 

He next assembled his job specification notes, 
grouping them by related activities. From these 
groupings he determined that the work performed 
by the 3,600 salaried employees could be accurately 
designated by 108 nonexempt titles and 88 exempt 
titles. Since about 200 titles covered eighteen times 
as many jobs, it is evident that broad general titles 
were used in preference to a highly descriptive and 
detailed nomenclature. For each of these titles a 
generalized statement of duties was worked up. 


At this point he showed these statements of duties 
to each of the department heads. The latter approved 
the classification of each of his jobs under the appro- 
priate general job title. 


EVALUATING THE JOBS 


Having selected the twelve job factors to be used 
in the evaluation plan, the industrial engineer de- 
cided that each factor could be broken down into 
degrees, five in most cases and six in others. For 
each of these degrees he developed definitions. He 
proceeded to measure each of the jobs in turn by this 
factor yardstick. | 

The industrial engineer utilized a form of factor 
comparison in assigning factor degrees. That is to 
say, he did not merely match the job content against 
the degree definitions. He also checked one job 
against another with respect to education, experience 
and each of the other factors in turn. 

When the point scores had been computed, the 
industrial engineer paused for department head veri- 
fication. Each department head was asked to check 
to see that the relative importance of his jobs was 
correctly reflected in their point scores. 


LABOR GRADES 


The engineer at first gave serious consideration to 
the idea of setting up a rate structure without labor 
grades. He had in mind attaching a minimum-maxi- 
mum range to each of-the evaluated point scores. 
He was aware that a salary structure with a small 
number of labor grades creates inequities in the rates 
for borderline scores. The addition or subtraction 
of a few points makes a material difference in the 
rate for the job. % 

Against this consideration he weighed the fact that 
the use of individual rates for each job presupposes 
a higher degree of accuracy than is inherent in the 
evaluation process. Small differences in the rates 
of two jobs are difficult to explain or defend. More- 
over, individual job rates are more difficult to admin- 
ister than rate ranges. When individual rates are used, 
transfers involve numerous small adjustments in 
salaries. 

It was finally decided to adopt a labor grade struc- 
ture having a fairly large number of grades. 

The engineer was told that the minimum of the 
lowest grade was to be $87 a month. The maximum of 
the highest grade was arbitrarily fixed at $7,500 a 
year, or $625 a month. The engineer decided that 
a spread of about 20% between the minimum and 
the maximum of a labor grade is a fair expression of 
the difference in value between a new employee and 
an experienced employee on a given job. He also de- 
cided that the maximum of any given job should be 
about the same or slightly more than the minimum 
of a job two labor grades higher. Applying these two 


‘principles to an over-all range of $87 to $625, he de- 
| veloped a rate structure having seventeen labor grades. 


: PRICING THE JOB 


To arrive at the dollar value of the jobs, the in- 
dustrial engineer selected twelve salaried positions 
| as key jobs. These were well-known operations with 

clearly defined duties, ranging from junior typist to 
plant accountant. 
_ First, he polled the top executives of the company 
for their opinion as to what the maximum dollar value 
of each of the twelve key jobs should be. Then he de- 
termined the community going rate for these jobs. 
‘To do this, he ascertained from large local employers 

what their actual salary rates were. 

Reynolds’ policy is to pay not merely the community 
_ayerage rate, but the average of the highest 25% of 
the community rates. This policy was adopted to in- 
sure obtaining a high type of employee. This high 
community rate corresponded to the Reynolds mid- 
point value for the job. Ten per cent was added to 
give a figure corresponding to the maximum rate. 

These two maximums—the one arrived at by pooled 
judgment, and the other based on the high community 
rate—were then averaged. A salary line was drawn 
which fixed the maximum for each labor grade. The 
line turned out to be almost straight except at the 
lower end, where it tended to flatten out. 

Thus, in six months, one person accomplished the 
evaluation of the jobs of 3,600 salaried employees. 
He presented the results of his work to his superior, 
the general personnel director, who obtained executive 
approval as well as approval of the salary stabilization 
unit. 


ADMINISTERING THE PLAN 


When the classification program was completed, it 
'was found that about a hundred employees were re- 
ceiving salaries less than their respective minimums 
and about four hundred were over their maximums. 
The rates of those over the maximum were not re- 
duced. Those under the minimum were brought up 
most or all the way on their next anniversary of em- 
ployment, when they were reviewed for merit in- 
crease. 

The company today occasionally hires an employee 
at less than the established minimum of his job. If 
his education, training or experience do not meet the 
minimum standards of his position, he may be hired 
at $25 a month less than the minimum, if the job is 
in one of the first fourteen grades, or $50 under the 
minimum, if in one of the top three grades. An em- 
ployee so hired is given an “acting” title. At the 
end of six months, he must either be given the mini- 
mum rate or be reassigned or dismissed. 

The general practice, however, is to hire at not less 
than the minimum rate of the job classification. Ex- 
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ceptions such as those mentioned must be cleared in 
advance with the general personnel division. 

Employees over the maximum receive no further 
salary increases, either individual or general, until 
they are promoted. Actually, most of the employees 
who were over the maximum when the plan was in- 
stalled have since been advanced to higher jobs, or 
subsequent upward revisions of the salary schedule 
have brought them within the proper salary ranges. 

The company does not regard job maximums as in- 
violable. From time to time increases are granted 
over the maximum to outstanding employees, even 
though there is no question of the correctness of their 
present job classification. An examination of these 
increase recommendations shows that the individuals 
concerned were usually borderline classification cases 
who missed by a few points being assigned to the 
next higher labor grade. 

Reynolds also has what it calls a schedule of 
“extended service maximums.” An employee having 
five years’ service or more may advance to a rate 
5% over the established maximum of his labor grade. 
Similarly, an employee with ten years’ service or 
more may go as much as 10% over the maximum. 

Thus the maximums are not considered absolute 
bars to further advancement. They are rather normal 
limits, which may, however, be exceeded for good 
cause. 


OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS 


Two things stand out in this Reyno'ds evaluation 
project. The first is the short period of time in 
which one technician, unaided, accomplished the 
analysis and evaluation of the jobs of 3,600 employees. 
The experience of Reynolds indicates that an experi- 
enced analyst who has the confidence and cooperation 
of the management and supervisors can do an evalu- 
ation job in a relatively short time. 

The second point is the absence of any committee 
or pooled judgment in the installation of the plan. 
During the war it was especially difficult to assemble 
numbers of executives to serve for extended periods 
on evaluation committees. Moreover, under wartime 
conditions, the need for a thorough educational and 
selling campaign in connection with the project did 
not seem to the management to be too urgent. The 
prime need was to develop a rational salary structure 
in the shortest possible time. Admittedly, commit- 
tees make for greater salability and greater reliability 
in an evaluation plan. At the time the Reynolds proj- 
ect was installed, however, the management saw no 
problem of getting rank-and-file acceptance of the 
plan. Furthermore, the management was convinced 
that one capable analyst would furnish as much re- 
liability as was needed and still do the job expedi- 
tiously. 

(Continued on page 323) 


How To Lift The Robot-Boy Demonstration Used by Rustless Division of 


Armco Steel Corporation 


RIGHT WAY. Bend your knees. back straight up and down, grasp LIFT STRAIGHT UP. Junior’s back is still straight up and down. 
the object you are going to lift. His leg muscles are doing the lifting. 


ONG WAY. Junior’s back is tilted. His arms will transfer the WRONG WAY. Look at Junior’s back there at the base of the spine 
weight to his back without help from his legs. where it hurts and back muscles are pulled when he bends lifting 


(Diagrams and details on following pages) 
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Junior, the Robot Boy, is an important feature of the 
safety program at the Rustless Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation. He demonstrates proper methods of lifting 
heavy objects. 

Photographs of the robot appeared in a recent issue of 
the company’s publication, the Arm-Co-@perator, extend- 
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ing the safety message to Armco families. The robot was 
designed by the division’s safety engineer. Quarter-inch 
plywood is used for the figure’s feet, legs and arms. Other 
materials used im construction and blueprints of the 
model are shown above and on the following page. He 
is shown in action on page 294. 
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Union Administered Health Insurance 


HEN a worker gets sick, who pays for the time 

lost? Who pays for hospital, surgical, and medi- 
cal expenses? Both employers and employees pay 
the cost of providing group benefits in most com- 
pany-administered programs. But in all except six 
of 168 union-administered or jointly administered 
health insurance programs! negotiated in New York 
State, the employer pays the entire cost. 

Most of these plans are a result of collective bar- 
gaining with small businessmen who deal with the 
union on a multi-employer basis. Thus a multi- 
employer fund is often created with a union repre- 
sentative on the administrative board of the fund. 
In companies where the employer has fewer than 
twenty-five workers, a multi-employer fund is neces- 
sary because the company is considered too small to 
secure group insurance itself. 

The variety of industries covered in this study is in- 
dicated by the names of the negotiating unions. (See 
Table 1.) 


EMPLOYER PAYS COSTS 


Although all these plans are administered either 
jointly by union representatives and management or 
entirely by union representatives, the cost of the pro- 
grams is not generally shared. Only two (1.2%) of 
the 168 plans? have joint contributions by the em- 
ployer and employee. In one of these, the employer 
pays two dollars a week for each employee, and the 
employee contributes ten dollars a year. In the other 
plan, the cost is shared equally; the employer matches 
each employee’s dollar a week contribution. In all 
the other plans the entire cost is borne by the em- 
ployer. 

The method of financing these health insurance pro- 
grams is given in Table 2. There are two methods. 
One is based on a percentage of pay roll. The other 
is based on a fixed amount for each employee each 
month, week, or day worked. 

More than 60% of the health programs cost from 
2% to 4% of the pay roll. In nine plans (5%), em- 

1This analysis of 168 health insurance programs is based on a report 
made by the New York State Department of Labor entitled, “Union 
and Union-Management Health Insurance Plans in New York State, 
January, 1949.” The only plans included in the report are those 
established through collective bargaining which also have union 
representatives administering some aspect or all aspects of the 
insurance program. This excludes plans which were put into effect 
without collective bargaining or which are administered entirely by 
the employer or entirely by the insurance company. Union plans 


financed exclusively by membership dues or assessments are also 
excluded. 


2Tn four plans it was not specified as to who pays the cost of the 
insurance program. 


ployer contributions run as high as 5% of pay roll, 
and in another plan the employer pays as much as 
nine dollars a month for each employee. However, 
the cost of the program also includes the cost of life 
insurance, accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance, pensions, or other benefits in addition to 
health insurance, except in the instances where it is 
otherwise noted. 


TYPE AND COVERAGE 


A variety of methods can be used for providing 
health benefits. In approximately one half of the 
programs analyzed, the entire plan is underwritten by 
an insurance company. Another 22% use an insur- 
ance company to provide weekly cash disability bene- 
fits, but another type of carrier is used for hospital, 
surgical or medical benefits. (The other type of carrier 
is one of a number of nonprofit organizations similar 
to the Blue Cross service.) Forty-two, or 25%, of 
the plans are self-insured; z.e. benefits are provided 
through a fund created by contributions. Where there 
is a fund of this type, usually all the various benefits 
are paid from the fund. Slightly more than half the 
self-insured plans are with various locals of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, AFL. In one of 


Table 1: Unions Which Negotiated the 168 Health 


Insurance Plans 


Name of Union Number of Plans 


UNIO Dipti Berets ro > Sealers: MEMES Hs Eero oT Os SPE Rep ORSE  ah 123 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers................. 8 
Garment Workers, Ladies.............-...20-05- 24 
Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers................ 12 
Hod Carriers, Building & Common Laborers....... 6 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees & Bartenders... .... 17 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen............... 5 
Painters, Decorators, & Paperhangers./........... Ye 
Plasterers, Operative. sce. «sete sc soit sos sess sys 5 
Opler RF CARTE Pies ws cichttand eee et ets eth 39a 

(CAL) BRON pera terra nner MERE Merram fe cae) sek ta 40 
Barbers & Beauty Culturists..................... 5 
Clothing Workers, Amalgamated................. 9 
Fur & Leather Workers...............0. 0.00005 8 
Retail & Wholesale Department Store Employees. . 10 
(O18: aiadnin Se Aaa cto Oeio ke ssi I ical Aces aie racers 8b 

Independent: 219< as ite ee es tne conta end 5c 

otal Peer eens ect ed Ee SEEM e 168 


aUnions with one plan each: Asbestos Workers; Electrical Workers; Furniture 
Workers; Hotel Trades Council; Longshoremen; Metal Polishers; Photo-Engravers; 
Plumbers; Roofers; Upholsterers. Two plans each: Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers; 
Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron Workers; Carpenters; Lathers; Marble, Slate, 
Stone, Tile & Terrazzo Workers; Retail Clerks; Teamsters. Three plans each: Build- 
ing Service Employees; Hon dbee Luggage, Belt & Novelty Workers; Jewelry Work- 
ers; Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers; Sheet Metal Workers. 

bUnions with one plan each: Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers; Lithographers; 
Optical Workers; Playthings, Jewelry & Novelty Workers. Two plans each: Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers; and Office & Professional] 
Workers. 

cUnions with one plan each: Metal Engravers; Pocketbook, Leather Goods & 
Novelty Workers; Retail & Wholesale; Retail Drug Store Employees; Wholesale & 
Warehouse Workers. 
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Table 2: Method of Financing the Health 
Insurance Plans 


Number | Per Cent 


Method of Financing! of Plans of 168 


Entirely employer-financed plans 
Contributions based on a per cent of pay roll 
TO CZREORIO San ae ca eee eS. 14a 8.4 
2098 10:919 9s ete eee ee ee 43b | 25.5 
SiOOZ ito B98. Peed RR. UN 6lc | 36.3 
B07 Rie hie eet at een a 5 3.0 
CY Aponte vn, aioe RE nie, omy: 8 4.7 
3.0% to 5.0% or $1.00 a day or $2.00 a week 
per workervnc carta tule mesg ee cat Monn eamints 1 0.6 
Uniform amount of contributions 
$0.025 an hour per employee..............- 1 0.6 
$1.00 a day per employee.................. 2 1.2 
$1.25 to $2.99 a month per employee........ 4b 2.4 
$3.00 to $4.99 a month per employee........ 2 12 
$5.00 to $6.99 a month per employee........ 8 4.7 
$7.00 to $8.99 a month per employee........ 6 3.6 
$9.00 a month per employee................ 1 0.6 
Graduated amount of contributions per employee 4 2.4 
Amount of contributions not available........ Q 2 
Joint contributions by employer and employee 
Employer, $2.00 a week per employee; employee 
BLO OOvacveaty «si wissen cherry 1 0.6 
Employer, $1.00 a week per employee; employee 
SLLOOra: weekoteawe 08 Res eee eee tees ld 0.6 
Informationmotayallables a: aera teiir rele 4 2.4 
otal: plansy se Aewak cds Rom tens ae ise 168 100.0 


1Contributions are also used to pay the cost of life insurance, accidental death 
and dismemberment provisions, pensions, or other benefits in addition to health 
insurance. 

aln one plan, employee pays balance of cost if his basic pay is less than $41.00 
a week; in another contributions are used to cover health insurance costs only. 

bIn two plans contributions are used to cover health insurance costs only. 

cIn one plan employees pay 1% of earnings when fund drops below one million 
dollars; in two, contributions cover health insurance costs only. 

dContributions cover health insurance only. 


the self-insured plans, the Blue Cross is used in com- 
bination with the fund. 

Table 3 shows the types of carriers and the differ- 
ent combinations used in the plans analyzed. 

The comprehensiveness of the 168 health insurance 
programs for nonoccupational disability is shown in 
Table 4. Most provide weekly disability benefits 
(897%) , hospital (96%) and surgical (82%) benefits 
for employees. But hospital and surgical coverage 
for dependents is not as extensive, being 41% and 
14%, respectively. Seventy-seven (46%) of the 
plans provide medical care or cash benefits for medi- 
cal service for employees. Ten plans have depend- 
ents’ coverage as well. 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Of the 149 plans which provide weekly cash dis- 
ability benefits, eighty-nine or 60% of the plans 
provide a uniform amount for all. Thirty-six, or 24%, 
graduate benefits on the basis of employee wage or 
salary classifications. Ten plans (7%), determine the 
weekly amount by taking a percentage of the em- 
ployee’s specific pay. An equal number give higher 
benefits to men than to women, and in four plans 
unskilled workers receive less than skilled workers. 

In the uniform plans, where every worker gets the 
same benefit, the amount of the weekly cash benefit 


varies from ten dollars to sixty dollars. Fifteen dollars 
is the weekly benefit appearing most frequently. It 
is also the weekly benefit for the median group. (See 
Table 5.) 

The comparatively large number of uniform bene- 
fits among these plans is not in keeping with prevail- 
ing company practices where the majority of plans 
are based on a graduated scale. 


Table 3: Type of Carrier Used in the Health 


Insurance Plans 


Number | Per Cent 


Type of Carrier of Plans of 168 


Insurance\companys se - c aaa eee re 87 51.8 
Insurance company and Blue Cross............ 30 nZ8 
Insurance company, Blue Cross and nonprofit or- 


ganization providing medical benefits......... 2.4 
Insurance company and nonprofit organization 
providing medical benefits................... 1.8 
Joint or union-administered fund.............. 24.4 
Joint or union-administered fund and Blue Cross 0.6 
Blue Cross and nonprofit organization providing 
medical benefits. .4...¢hc ee ee il tc tee eee 1.2 
‘Lotal plansen cited sctoctacs. oo gees eee 100.0 


Table 4: Type of Coverage Provided in the Health 


Insurance Plans 


Number | Per Cent 


Kind of Coverage for Nonoccupational Disability on Place of 168 


Accident and sickness benefits................. 149 88.7 
Hospital benefits 
foremployeesttcc sur acne cee eet oe 161 95.8 
for:dependentsiy. atin. ae. See ete ee 69 41.1 
Surgical benefits 
forjemployeesiva ta aes on ran ae een 137 81.5 
fordependents?.nSseccce oes eee coe ae 23 13.7 
Medical cash benefits or medical care 
forsemployees...tuctnta: 4% OR ty aa eee V7 45.8 
for: dependents; cu «isc eae ee 10 6.0 


Only thirty-six of the plans, or 24%, have gradu- 
ated benefits based on wages. Under this type, em- 
ployees are divided into earnings classes and each 
class receives the same benefit. (See Table 5.) Table 
6 shows what the weekly benefit is for the median 
group at each of the specified wages. The weekly 
benefit for the median group of employees earning 
$20 a week is equal to 65% of their earnings. As 
an employee’s pay increases, the benefit as a per- 
centage of compensation decreases. 

Another way of determining the amount of weekly 
cash benefit is to give the employee a fixed percentage 
of his individual pay. Ten plans use this method. 
One gives 40% of pay, six plans give 50%, and three 
give 60% of pay. Three of the plans set a minimum 
weekly benefit, namely $10, $15, and $22. Seven of the 
ten set a maximum benefit ranging from $20 to $40 a 
week. These benefits are in keeping with the pattern 
set by the graduated plans. 

Benefits under fourteen plans giving greater allow- 
ances to men than to women and to skilled workers 


ou 
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than to unskilled are shown in Table 7. In ten plans, 
most of the men receive $15 a week while most of the 
women get $10. In three other plans, skilled workers 
receive $5 a week more in benefits; and in the fourth, 
the difference is $10 a week. 


Duration 


The most common length of time for which weekly 
disability benefits are paid is thirteen weeks for one 
disability. An allowance of twenty-six weeks has be- 
come a more common practice in recent years al- 
though it is not nearly so common as the thirteen- 
week benefit. (Table 8 indicates the wide variation 
of time allowed.) Insurance companies limit the 
number of weekly benefits paid for each disability. 
Most insurance companies also limit the number of 
weekly benefits to employees sixty years of age or 


older in a given year. 


In sixty-eight plans, weekly disability benefits are 


Table 5: Amount of Weekly Disability Benefit 
under Uniform and Graduated Benefit Plans 
SE LL 
Benefit Graduated on Basis of Earnings 
ee 
Weekly Benefit | form 


Te oeltass Benet Weekly Compensation 


$20 | $25 | $30 | $35 | $40 | $50 | $60 | $75 | $100 


10.00 through 
TO250.oea nt 14 13 | 10 7 3 


PES OLE etx 


oF 


“1m 09 
_ 


16.00 through 
16250) snd} 


- & 


9 
4 
POLOO Sacer 25 
3 
2 
1 


pep te 


© 
tO HH Or CO 


PATO: outs oe 
22.00 through 
P50. sack 2 oy |S was tf Celle Sige ee 1 1 


BAC oO ie: aes ie Pree ee ells tour 1 1 1p nel (aoe | ee 
Bo.00R ae le LOD Q 2 2 Q 97) 165) 11 8 8 
26.00 through 

RBG6250 tists ‘ Caen ee ll arectv med 4 pists 1 


aS 
eee Ne 
> 


PEO.O0 Ds 22 


DOS coe 

CAT) ORS ont ae 

S500). Sates |) 2. 
Sa.00: oc. one 1 
SGL00 Fn eG : 
STOO seme): 4th: 51d gp EN os cok | ee ae 
AO .00 08 Sis ace 1 cick Alcs Biba eee Seem eee (Parra a 5 9 
AGi002 2.15 55~. sty ace | 2A 8 cei) ean | me (Oe eRe isi Se 
BOOO Ath eee re - frases atts Hes Wom se tose Nia 1 
Full pay in case 
of serious in- 


% 

wo 

> 

2 
on Sat pees 
oO OHH 


He ECO Et 
Wee 
Steele 


Other. a1. eee sa Veh aaa} 


Totalplans..! 89 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 


aln one plan, part-time employees receive $10 a week. _ f 
bIn one plan, new members who join between fifty and sixty years of age receive 
one half of the regular benefit. 


36 | 36 | 36 


provided during pregnancy of women employees. All 
but two of the sixty-eight limit maximum payments 
to six weeks. The remaining two pay the benefits for 
thirteen weeks. 


Waiting Period 


All the sickness and nonoccupational accident plans 
analyzed have a waiting period. In the majority of 
instances, however, the waiting period applies to sick- 
ness benefits only, and payments for nonoccupational 
disability begin immediately. The most common prac- 
tice is starting payments for accident on the first 
day of disability and for sickness on the eighth day. 
Fourteen plans have a waiting period of ten days and 
one plan has a fourteen-day waiting period. In an- 
other plan employees do not receive benefits until 
the twenty-eighth day of disability and then pay- 
ments are made retroactively to apply to the first 
day of disability. Thirty-seven plans make retro- 
active payments if the disability continues beyond a 
specified length of time. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


The single type of coverage which appears most fre- 
quently is hospital care for employees. All but seven 
of the 168 plans have some kind of hospital benefits. 
Three different methods are used to finance these 
hospital benefits; namely, insurance companies, self- 
insured plans and Blue Cross. Highty-five plans, 
(over 50%), are underwritten by insurance com- 


(Continued on page 321) 


Table 6: Weekly Cash Disability Benefit for 
Median Group in 36 Graduated Plans 
Weekly Benefit 
Disability | as Per- 
Weekly Compensation Benefit | centage of 
for Median| Compen- 
Group sation 
S20r a erates SE gt Mere seen i eee $13 | 65.0% 
CNT AUN haha etch tak ey ciey Cae eR ca Oe ACCC ce Sn 15 60.0 
CCU S 6. 2h cain ec. ape ona Ee ere oe Coe trec oem Peano 15 50.0 
(OTR se RtBO Ee cigs OTE RET Eo Ese eat ney Pec oe 20 fasefaal 
DYN OL PSE Pe SNE ANC a os cena ne | Rae me Oe 20 50.0 
FAD Seca stey 5: AUG OR ate ee hous SIA ee a Re CEN Ee ne ea 25 50.0 
OAR aor senteo cack eo GA TR ce atte nS EP aE 30 50.0 
Uae) eG pines ae ees Sea Cree ce Oo 30 40.0 
TIO) Saad ve oatmeal. iR RERae ) CR CRESS OLR NS CRS 30 30.0 


Table 7: Amount of Disability Benefits Under 
Plans Providing Different Benefits for Men and 
Women and for Skilled and Unskilled Workers 


Weekly Disability Benefit Men Women Skilled | Unskilled 

BUOE Re toe wei eet teen eas ae Sc 8 nes 1 

1 eee bese a gta Cee cae Se tic Sea 3 1 

Gis prise cautded OD Rome CRS ERE Si 55 1 

BIE Seca cata eters Sao ee Ba 6 ae 1 1 

17 (lap toes eerste EERE CCRC RORERE IE a 

CLOG, crit ape eaoe ts a RES Big hs 2 

OR OO aOR ee, pees NEC BERS IT OT ro) 

ci. ety ae Meer seteers ne ac Rae pees a ce = 1 tr 

Movalbemat dee ast abu basga ohhe 10 10 4 4 
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Smaller Raises for Clerical Employees 


EDIAWN salaries paid to thirteen different kinds 

of clerical workers in twenty cities rose from 
October, 1948, to April, 1949, but the over-all in- 
creases were considerably smaller (about 1.5%) than 
those for the previous six-month period, when they 
averaged approximately 5%. 

Sample changes from one semiannual survey to 
the next prohibit statistically accurate time-to-time 
comparisons of rates paid. A sample constancy of 
80% or better since April, 1948, has obtained, how- 
ever, and certain general observations may be made. 

Analysis of reported rates for stenographers, file 
clerks, and calculating machine operators, represent- 
ing nearly half the total number of workers covered, 
suggests the beginning of a downturn in median 
salaries as evidenced by October-to-April declines in 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Houston and Louisville. These 
declines affected calculating machine operators most, 
file clerks next, and stenographers the least. Scat- 
tered decreases in salaries for these occupations ap- 
pear even when April, 1948, and October, 1948, 
rates are compared. All-city rates for these jobs, 
however, show small increases. 

Top salaries continued to be reported by three 
Pacific Coast cities. For six of the thirteen occupa- 


tions covered, San Francisco was paying higher me- 
dian salaries than any of the other cities surveyed; 
Los Angeles and Seattle each account for two more 
of the highest median salaries in the country. When 
average salaries of the middle 50% of the employees 
are considered, the leadership of West Coast cities 
becomes even more pronounced. In fact, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Houston are the only other cities out- 
side the West Coast area reporting relatively high 
salary levels. In Cincinnati and Louisville, prevailing 
rates are conspicuously lower than in the bulk of the 
cities covered. 

Of the total number of companies participating, 
about one out of six reports some union representa- 
tion; this figure has been about the same since April, 
1948. The forty-hour week prevails, with the remain- 
ing companies mostly working fewer than forty hours. 


METHOD OF PRESENTING DATA 


The information refers to April, 1949, salaries paid 
by 553 companies to 46,932 employees. As indicated 
earlier, fluctuations in ranges and in measures of cen- 
tral tendency from one survey to the next partly re- 
flect variations caused by changes in the sample of 
cooperating companies and employees represented. 


TABLE 1: DISTRIBUTION OF COOPERATING COMPANIES BY TYPE OF INDUSTRY 


& |esiag |B Ie e leslie le 5 |3 |3 8 |¢ | 2 sie |x ais 

< |2e Bale (8 Bre {3 E | 8 8/8 |e 3 | ate 

z feele la le | lJex@eege2l (2 2e& | | les 2] |S 1] (eel ai 

# ol ele lesle.| o (elec lSelez| (slESlg | lesled| 21 .| Zleel@2| oles ela 

BE) SAES (25/0 3] SS elselss| le Sl<Sise| 2/28] s3) | 8] fe8lo8] 8/88) 8 leg 

Crrres Salealo else] Al Oles! ala 7/22 a8] al 8] 8/23) 4] 2) S| 8 les/s8) 2) °2) zles 

2 fee/E lute | Blezlze("slea| Sle"|Pz/2 | 2 (F"/22] 2 | 21 Z(E le“] Blgel oie 
3 |8eia ts ta | S|H°SSleales| 218 [S°la | ele [sel 2] se] sl2 ( | Flee #14 
So |etia ls |e aja |ya 4 Bis 3 |3 &/2 |5 —| 3] gle |x els 3 |< 4 
4 (28/8 (2 (6 | S|S jag |B | 2l8 is (2 | Sle lf |El2| ala l& | ale | Sis le 
Atlanta 2 epee co sticnn tise : Lie SUS ly ee eto el mee | i | ed eae | eee ey ie ee 20 
Baltimoreh-anee cece eet late Aa Ase Weston (iar fk ANIA GI ees Fame in| aa le e, Lie aes 18 
IBostonee te emaractoth teat OH 5] cae os {> SPL ae Sie a Aen S|) Taclh SQ ee 0 ie Sl St ee 37 
Bultalows crccecnc cmunencas 7 pen are YA he 8 SS Set Ronan Prue MMR me | Fe il (Rs Me Ve asd, | eee 19 
Chicagornise os aris arise Pile sh eo) 1 : we i fs 4) .. : 1 QPL. | 3a) 4 eS is 48 
G@inginn att; ase eee een ac\f oak ae 2 a 446 Q| .- roll MN! ie AI Sal 2 EE ea | 20 
@levelandS sneer hen Qi iL) sil) OL pete SL GS) ROS BS 57) <.isi]) eA late | erect eel 2, 1). hed 23 
Detroits..pe aucune apis Sep Sh wll ae2 2 1 2 ifs : TO R518 Ge (Ee 1 [ae | Neate Q} 1} 2 37 
Houston... ae Semrtine dics be Bray (ala Eo Po ea ne | eee Bd eA ied Wc apie ad ol aL APH ee ees) Sic 
Los es Bl A RENN ee 8 2 1 ; J i) ; s Be : $ 5 alerted ty haw s seqh S 5) | aS ares 
Boursyilles, oct cls tans sictanscll ee ys Re aie setter Aly cea tag Gace ere «if \0] So Sains 
Milwaukee........'5......- S| PPO b te pcs hic hum Mp Pe Da ED sa] Ake Nee a Wich ali Alas) ae) ea Hb BG Paper er ky od ll es 
Minneapolis-St. Paul...... iy eae Hear eed ake a3 WP Va bo sel AGE BIG I esa | Poet ARE Bile sore Heyl 1) 4) So) See 
Newark. #sctaes- ate aete 1 Sir Pee x ee res 1 a) Pes ee Oper eae ee ee aah yal || al os |< | eS ares 
New York............2.-- 1 6| 1| 3 al at Gl at. oh by 4] St ee a, a SS 7| 5] 51 71 2] 80 
Philadelphiay sane ne ere 31 OE Sh Be Ee Sir a Tale aS Sees een oe eee aL ::| 1] 13) oes 
de els aie aia Bake ‘ : a 3 1 ees i : : ay i 1 ; S 4 1 :. 17 
CS LOWIS s/he erro. erect ae bon an ie 30 
San Francisco,....--...... Teal | eee) (Bh 4 feet WA ee 26 Viele] Site aver Lee Q 1] 2} 2 25 
Seattle: F202 baacaner Saree ae ee | a: SAL ee | ae Q 1 2 16 
Total jester nest Aatenoueorrerate 9} 11] 28] 221 24) 1] 8] 51] 391 5i 50] 4 65) 42} 1] 7} 30] 6] 26] If 2] 14] 33] 25} 46] 3/553 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1949! 


All Reports Middle 50% of Reports [ All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 
Cities Range Median Mode Low Average High Range Median Mode Low Average High 
Office Boy (or Girl) Receptionist 
EAU GCER Slate ae ae 
Baltimore......5.......50- 
PS OSEGIE sks Go Phe dhcic eyatcies 
Wultalowe s cyeieit wise swiss 
WNICA ORNL ee RA salam 
Cmemnatt; 0) siscaca.. cee 
Wilevelandiestryssweaccie te as 
Wetroie a yao cties 2 eee 
PEouston he cc taawiete.. wets 
Los Angeles 
WOWIS VILE I Seto ecnch eee 
Milwaukee... i050... eo 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Wark: Meee Sch sn 
New: Yorks iene. 03s 
Philadelphia........ 
Pittsburgh yd cce oe: 
Bt. MOUS ep acioet nee 
San Francisco 
MeatileseMawesacic se Ss 
Tora. 
Cities 
Putilanie ane pine nn a St 
Baltunore:e oe ec 25 : 
Boston alee hci a . 24-61 29 29 31 35 
BORG Ment. oe . 26-50 36 32 36 40 
Whicaponrane- seis ee on ! 31-60 40 37 40 44 
Ginciinatisieessee. cae nn y 24-53 28 QT 29 34 
Wleveland <5 esc eicacie na 32-63 43 38 42 45 
(Detroitiy. eter dete heii 29-53 35 34 38 42 
HMoustonss. te ntti cea 30-72 35 35 35 36 
Los Angeles 29-63 44 38 42 46 
Louisville, aes e es: 25-52 30, 32 31 34 37 
Milwaukee. os. .5....... 25-60 30 30 32 33 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 25-58 32 29 31 35 
Newarkoeih veuisseck tee. 25-51 31 31 32 38 
New: Votkend ten pire ess 28-76 32 33 37 43 
Philadelphiga...s.6. 266+: § 23-56 98 26 30 38 
Pittsburgh v5, date os os. 29-56 32, 33 32 35 39 
Pt LOUIS Se eR eats coo cee ence %3-76 35 29 35 38 
San Francisco Pr 35-72 61 40 45 52 
DEalble ewer mens «sce ss 32-61 40 40 43 48 
MOPAR zee es Maxie kes 20-76 32 32 36 42 
Cities Senior Copy Typist 
IAD axa ta Nee ener ern ieeeia yc $30, 40 $32 $31—58 $36 $31 $33 $36 $40 
Baltimorerses se a ocak + Q5-AT 30 29 29 31 38 98-51 44 Aq 40 AA AT 
IBostom sere fea isso. ce. 26-51 32 30 30 32 34 29-57 36 33 33 36 38 
Butalowanneenrcnth wok: 25-45 | 35.50 37 31 35 38 30-51 42.50 45 38 42 45 
CBICAGO dan ce iecicei sce note 32-54 39 40 36 39 42 29-67 44 4A 42 4A AT 
Cincinnati ces) oe: Q4-42 33 34 28 32 36 28-48 36 32, 43 32 36 41 
Wlevelands ep sei slot ace 29-49 40 42 39 41 42 29-57 | 39.50 36 37 40 4A 
QGEROLE ese tye ietsrcrecs 30-50 39 32 35 39 43, 33-55 43 43 40 44 47 
HYOustontepert esses Can 30-51 35 35 33 37 4A 32-65 49 40 42 49 54 
Los Angeles.............. 35-58 45 48 39 44 48 35-63 48 48 46 48, 50 
Baie all oes eee 26-41 36 30 30 34 38 28-42 35 33, 35 33 34 36 
Milwaukee............... 30-39 34 32 32 34 35 31-47 | 36.50 37 35 36 38 
Minneapolis-St. Paul..... 28-47 32 30, 32 30 33 36 29-59 39 38 37 39 43 
Newark te seein ales ma ete c.. 95-49 38 42 31 37 4l 30-52 43 43 38 42 45 
ING we VO Sotccics cnn 28-56 36 35 34 36 39 30-70 43 40 40 43 48 
Philadelphia..:.......-... QA—-AG 34 37 29 34 37 28-58 37 35 33 37 43 
Pittsburehoes os .cs.-. 2 6 28-47 38 39 33 37 40 32-54 43 43 39 43 47 
SEE OUIS) Aeeetieeiel Gis weiss 93-55 36 36 29 33 37 95-55 40 46 34 40 44 
San Francisco.........-... 37-63 44 44 42 45 48 40-69 56 59 49 55 59 
Senthlersacnsecitatis tines 40-51 46 50, 51 =F ee Ke 37-52 40 40 40 40 40 
TOTAL sess s ett 23-63 36 35 32 36 40 25-70 43 43 38 43 4 


1See The Management Record for January, 1947, for job descriptions. 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1949—Continued 


All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 


Cities Range High Range Median Mode Low Average High 


Median Mode Low | Average 


Junior Dictating Machine Transcriber Senior Dictating Machine Transcriber 

Atlintaoy Roach. Sart $36 $36 bd A = $38, 39 $39 
Baltimoress: 29 vsehe nc eee 29-36 | 29.50 29 $29 $30 $30 31-48 35 32 aL PS sus 
Bostongcn cn eee 27-48 34 QT 30 34 38 30-67 42 46 38 42 46 
Butialous. ses, ces A 33-47 | 39.50 42 38 40 42 36-48 45 47 40 44 47 
Chichgo:.8 ocean 31-49 38.50 38 37 39 42 33-62 46 43 43 46 49 
Cincmnativ ee: eee 26-48 | 30.50 30 29 31 34 27-56 38 37 36 39 43 
Cleveland! 28s cae eh OO zOe 48 50 ae sit ae 37-54 | 44.50 38, 46 43 45 46 
Dewmoitaae ee hesitates 34-54 42 40 40 42 45 32-64 50 50, 51 45 49 53 
DROUSTON. «7 Pes cats eee 39-49 4A 40 24 Pe Ph 42-58 5S 55 be: a bs 
eosvAnpeless,2saiicrcn oe 31-45 41 41 36 40 41 39-63 48 43 4A 43 50 
TRouisvillews nae a eer te os ar aif 34 a 32-54 41 8. Sb Al 44 
Milwaukee. 0 6....4< 540. 97-39 36 he 31 35 38 30-48 40-1: . 36 41 44 
ee teed PAu 28-46 32 32 30 31 32 32-50 | 39 40 36 39 43 
Newark. . ....| 28-42 38 39 35 37 39 - 35-55 43 ADB 40 43 46 
New Y ork. Sesaietoyclit ecukrat tra 31-50 39 38 36 39 43 34-82 | 47.50 45 43 47 52 
Philadelphia tac... 6 26-40 36 39 eal 35 38 30-63 40 30 36 4] 48 
Pittshturghttos. Sencar ere 39-43 4l 41 Le of 8 33-51 43 46 40 43, 46 
St ouistytaes ee ee a 38 27, 39 31 37 41 29-52 | 40.50 ed 36 41 45 
Sans Hraneiscoscs. cso 40-52 44 ae a: a: is 40-67 50 55 AT 50 52 
Seattle = saree aerss 40-43 ak Pe Re = ze 44-50 ie 

WLODAL eee ec 95-54 38 38 33 38 49 Bi-82 44 46 40 44 49 

Cities Stenographer Bookkeeping Machine Operator 

Atlanta cogs. ans aoe ee $32-58 $43 Be $38 $43 $47 $33-58 
Baltimore... 40.005 tet ent (29200 4i $42 40 44 49 30-53 
‘Bostonist eee raat QI-T5 42 42 35 Al 48 26-69 
Bikkalose cc ee ptcaaeeee ae 27-59 43 50 37 43 50 30-57 
Chicasot.. cae on tens ee. 32-72 48 4A 44 48 54 29-65 
Cincinnati eee es: 26-61 39 40 35 39 44 28-49 
Cleveland....3.....2......] 932-68 47 48 43 AT 51 33-59 
Detroit: Ao e xck eo 35-67 49 56 44 49 53 34-60 
Houston arose 35-15 51 40, 50 46 Di 55 35-63 
Los Angeles............-. 33-68 49 52 45 49 54 32-74 
Doursville: cae ose ction 29-60 41 37, 40 37 41 46 28-52 
Milwaukee, .2f.5 0. 30-50 39 40 35 39 43 25-58 
Minneapolis-St. Paul..... 29-63 44 51 39 45 50 28-55 
Newark. fe teretheaiies 98-65 43 45 39 43 47 29-62 
News YOrlc..s.os tere 29-75 46 51 41 46 51 30-72 
Philadelphia..............] 25-66 40 35 35 40 47 23-60 
Pittsburgh. .2% 22h. ae 28-68 43 44 38 43 50 31-62 
Steilouis: ees er es er eo ol 42 46 38 42 46 27-60 
San Francisco............ 40-69 57 61 51 57 61 38-68 
Segttler $¢-. Mek or eae 35-61 50 50 47 50 52 43-67 

ROTAT. ; sce ese la SID AG 46 40 46 51 23-74 

Cities Billing Machine Operator 

PRUE eos See Se eas $3242 $36 $36, 38 $36 $37 $38 $31-62 
Baltimore: ./.............| 32259 46 55 38 45 52 O50 
BOseont es s2-cee 3 seh caer Q7T-54 43 51 38 43 48 24-60 
BUtaloe..oseeenrLc cee 32-56 42 42 41 43 46 27-58 
Ghicsgoy i'n eane eee 34-88 43 42 40 44 48 30-67 
Cincinnati a 4 eee 25-54 | 35.50 33; 35 33 36 40 95-55 
Cleveland. ....:..........| 35-58 45 45 44 46 49 33-61 
Detroit. eee 32-59 | 46.50 46 44 AT 51 32-61 
EVoustony ocean 30--68 40 40 40 42 45 33-69 
Los Angeles.........:.... 39-60 50 * 58 + 50 58 37-715 
Mopisvilles eee wren 34-56 40 40 33 deg ae 28-64 
Milwaukeess stn. ee ou 31-52 38 35 35 38 42 30-71 
As ee ey Paul! <... 33-oD 51 51 - 50 51 52 28-52 
Newark. . : ....-| 30-56 42 42 41 42 43 99- 62 
New York. Dh Se! Re PRE 32-60 46 45 41 46 51 32-71 
Philadelphia. .............| 25-54 40 38 38 40 43 25-60 
Pittsburgh, ceo sss-oeee ke 97-55 45 38 38 45 52 30-52 
Stoiouise.< sem aka oe 32-53 44 38, 49 38 43 47 25-68 
SsnuBrancisco: 24... = 45 40-76 55 55 52 55 62 42-69 
Seattle: 7 eee 2 $4 AS. 40-53 45.50 40 ey zt ee 42-61 


ANG WN tags geen enone Slime 43 42 40 44 49 24-75 
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Table 2: Clerical Salary Rates, April, 1949— 


Continu 


All Reports 


Middle 50% of Reports 


Cities Range |Median | Mode | Low |Average] High 


Key Punch Operator 
$35 
29 


Chicago rs. sci s: 


Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
Newark: “seers cs: 
New Vorkwans 6: ini). 
Philadelphia. . den 
Pittsburghos, c..+:.-.. 
Dt OWS cre che: 
San Francisco........ 
Seattle. cessan eusciesss 


Torannerees. >: 


The summaries contain the following data: 

1. The range, or the low and high rates paid. 

2. The median, or the salary rate of the middle 
employee in the series. 

3. The mode, or the rate occurring most frequently. 

4. The low, average, and high rates of the middle 
50% of the employees. 


METHOD OF COLLECTING DATA 


The data present the following characteristics: 

1. Only regularly employed, full-time employees 
are included. 

2. Only employees whose jobs exactly fit one of 
the job descriptions are included. Instructions to 
participating companies stress the point that they 
should “exclude all employees whose jobs differ in 
any way from the job descriptions used in this sur- 
vey.” In every case in which a reported rate appears 
to be out of line, a responsible executive of the com- 
pany involved is asked to recheck and verify the 
figure. 

3. The salary rates do not include overtime, but 
they do include incentives and cost of living and 
production bonuses earned during regular working 
hours. In some instances where cost of living bonuses 
have become part of the base rate, the salary level 
has been materially affected. Salary rates for em- 
ployees working fewer than forty hours a week have 
not been converted to forty-hour rates. 

4. Salary rates may reflect earned-experience rates, 
accruals based on length of service, or other indi- 
vidual considerations. They may also be affected by 
nonfinancial benefits given employees. 

5. Weekly salary rates are provided in even-dollar 


amounts. In other words, a weekly salary of $29.44 
is reported as $29, but $29.50 or $29.68 is reported 
as $30. 

6. Each company furnishes the number of em- 
ployees at each rate in each job classification and not 
average rates. 

The Board is eager to welcome additional compa- 
nies as cooperators in any of the cities covered by 
this survey. The next survey will be conducted in 
October, 1949. 

FuoreNcE §. GEIGER 
Statistical Division 


Personnel Briefs 


Meter Readers Are Good-will Agents 


Meter readers are thought of as “good-will ambassa- 
dors” by the Union Electric Company of Missouri 
(St. Louis), and they are trained as such. As the 
company’s customer accounting manager points out: 
“Meter readers call on all customers every month, 
gain entrance to most of the homes, and have nu- 
merous conversations with customers.” The train- 
ing period for meter readers lasts five weeks. It in- 
cludes an induction period, an.apprenticeship period, 
and a follow-up period with on-the-job training. 


Comparison With Competitors 


An unusual feature of the 1949 annual report 
issued by Philip Morris & Company, to its stockhold- 
ers and employees is a comparison of its operations 
with the aggregate figures of its four major competi- 
tors. Net sales, net operating profits, net income 
before taxes, and taxes paid are among the items 
shown in the analysis of operations. These figures 
are given for each of the last ten years and also for 
the year 1935. 

Percentages of long-term debt and of preferred and 
common stocks provide comparisons of capital struc- 
ture between Philip Morris and the group of com- 
peting companies. 


Free Chest X-Rays 


Free chest X-rays were recently made available to 
all employees of Sharp and Dohme’s Philadelphia and 
Glenolden plants. Equipment for the service was 
provided by the Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health. 

X-rays were taken during regular working hours. 
Reports are confidential between individual workers 
and the employee medical department. 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


Labor Relations and Public Relations 


Unions are strongly emphasizing the function of 
public relations. This is attested by recent publica- 
tions of two large AFL national unions: James C. 
Petrillo’s Musicians, and Daniel Tobin’s Teamsters. 

The American Federation of Musicians (AFL) has 
recently published a “Public Relations Manual for 
Local Unions.” Its prime purpose is to analyze how 
public relations affects a union. But, as the manual 
states, “it is also a discussion of some of the techniques 
that can be used by anybody.” A union’s public re- 
lations, the manual points out, ranges from the union 
telephone operator’s tone of voice “to the attitude of 
the union’s president in dealing with employers.” 

How to handle the press is one of the most im- 
portant subjects dealt with. The manual states: “One 
reason an employer’s side of a controversy is more 
fully reported is that employers understand the im- 
portance of having spokesmen available, typewritten 
handouts, and other devices that make a reporter’s 
job easier.” However, this may be a case of the 
grass on the other side of the fence looking greener. 
A frequent complaint of labor relations executives is 
that, in many cases, union leaders seem to better un- 
derstand press relations and get a better press. 

The two principal methods of handling newspaper 
publicity dealt with by the manual are the press 
conference and the release. On conducting press con- 
ferences, the manual advises union officials to give 
their city news desks as much advance notice as 
possible (without tipping off what the news will be) 
and to produce their leading spokesman for the re- 
porters to question. The manual also adds that if 
the story is about a wage agreement, “consider a 
joint press conference with the other side also present.” 

On running a press conference, the manual gives 
the following four steps which apply as much to a 
labor relations executive’s press conference as to one 
run by a union leader: 


“1. Provide chairs for those present. 


“Q. If there are to be pictures, let the photographers 
finish their job and get out of the way. 

“3. Hand out a carefully prepared statement in the 
name of your spokesman or the local itself, supplemented 
with a page or two giving the background of the situation. 
(Often it is a good idea to release the text of an agreement 
or contract; it makes it clear that you are not holding 
anything back even if the reporters won’t read the fine 
print.) 

“4, Then Jet the reporters ask questions until they’re 


through. Try to answer everything pertinent, but don’t 
permit yourself to be heckled.” 


The manual gives the union leader these factors to 


consider in timing his press release: 


“J. Deadlines. Every newspaper has a time when all 
the news must be set in type, or not be used. If there 
is more than one edition, each edition has its deadline. 
Find out what the deadlines are and get your release 
to the paper in plenty of time for processing. 

“2. The volume of news. Usually a Monday is good 
for the average release, because that day’s paper covers 
events of Sunday—a slow day for news-worthy happen- 
ings. Sunday is often indicated because of the greater 
space available in Sunday papers and because much of 
that space is routinely devoted to cultural news. (Re- 
member that Sunday papers have early deadlines.) 

“3. A related news story. Sometimes you can ride on 
the coattails of a bigger story. 

“4, The freshness of the story. Don’t let your hand- 
out die of old age. If everybody in town already knows 
the substance of it, a wide-awake editor will toss it aside. 

“5. Premature release from another source. If it is 
likely that the other side or another interested party 
will make a statement, either move quickly with yours 
or make an ironclad agreement for a joint statement. This 
is a particular problem with trade papers, whose writers 
assiduously (and legitimately) cultivate private contracts. 

“6. Answering an attack. If you feel it important to 
answer an attack or to correct a misstatement, you must 
act speedily (with due regard for your own accuracy, 
of course). A second story never catches up with the 
original version and too many people believe or remember 
what they saw first.” 


On the technique of writing a release, the manual 
gives the union official this advice: 


“1. Identify your source. Use union stationary, or type 
the name, address and phone number of the man issuing 
the release. (Most editors properly ignore an unidentified 
handout.) 

“2. Plainly indicate the time of release instructions, 
as discussed above. Almost every editor follows the rules 
and will not break a release date. 

“3. Design your release for best readability. Mimeo- 
graph or type (originals to all outlets, when feasible) . 
Double space on one side of the paper. If you can help it, 
do not carry over a paragraph from one page to the next. 
Number and label all pages. Close each page with 
‘(more)’ and clearly indicate (with ‘END’ or ‘“—30—’) 
the end of your story. 

“4, Carefully plan your leading paragraph. Most au- 
thorities advise that the lead should answer the six ques- 
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tions: What? Who? Where? When? Why? and How? It 
is perhaps simpler, and certainly less long winded, to 
answer this question in the lead: What fact or facts 
should a reader know about this story first of all? Second- 
ary facts and the remaining answers to the six questions 
may be given in the next paragraph or two of your story. 
The body of the release offers the rest of the details in 
logical order or a chronological account of the events. 
Don’t pad with useless words. 

“5. Keep your writing style plain and straightforward. 
Avoid involved sentences and a ten-dollar vocabulary. 
If you must use technical terms, make sure that they may 
be understood. 

“6. Avoid flagrant editorializing. If you feel that your 
Opinions are news, put them in quoted form, as a state- 
ment by the union or an individual local officer.” 


Caution in Public Relations 


Daniel J. Tobin, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, urged union officers not 
to become too eager for publicity, in an article in 
his union’s publication. He says that his union 
“appreciates publicity of a constructive nature” and 
that “all organizations need helpful publicity in the 
' press.” But he adds that he has found that “it has 
not helped labor officers to keep in the public eye too 
much. I think you can look over some of the labor 
men who are continuously in the public eye . . . and 
in many instances you will find that they have de- 
preciated their value to their own organization by 
striving for mad-dog publicity.” 


Analysis Explains Contract Changes 


When a new contract is signed, one of the difficul- 
ties encountered by the industrial relations executive 
is how to inform company executives and the super- 

visory force of contract changes. He cannot simply 
send them the old contract and the new contract. 
He knows that they will not make a clause-by-clause 
comparison themselves. 

What a number of industrial relations executives do 
is to accompany the new contract with an explana- 
tory “analysis of changes.” An example of how an 
eastern manufacturer did this is shown: 


“ARTICLE II—The text is changed to cover the col- 
lection of dues in a manner consistent with the require- 
ments of the Taft-Hartley Act. The same applies to the 
dues deduction authorization cards referred to under Ap- 
pendix I. The important point is that the union accepts 
full responsibility as the agent of the individual in notify- 
ing the company about any increase in amounts to be 
deducted from pays.” 


Given Latitude in Seniority Clause 


A seniority clause that gives management consid- 
erably greater latitude than the average seniority 
clause appears. in a southern manufacturer’s joint 
contract with a group of unions. The clause reads: 
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“Section 1. It is understood and agreed that in all 
cases of permanent promotion, or in cases of increase or 
decrease of forces, length of continuous service within a 
department shall govern as between individual employees 
when, in the judgment of management, they are on sub- 
stantially the same basis as to ability and efficiency. Em- 
ployees shall acquire seniority sixty days after the date 
of their last hiring following termination or discharge for 
cause, and will date from the date of their last hiring, as 
aforesaid. 

“Section 2. Part-time employees shall acquire seniority 
as aforesaid, sixty days after they begin full-time employ- 
ment. 

“Section 3. Seniority shall not necessarily apply in emer- 
gencies or to temporary assignments of not more than 
three working days. (A southern manufacturer and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Papermakers; International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
International Association of Machinists.) 


Prize for Attending Union Meeting 


A Canadian brewery has a special page entitled 
“Union News” set aside in its monthly employee 
magazine. A recent issue carried this item on the 
“Union News” page: “As an added attraction to at- 
tend regular monthly meetings of National Brewery 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 1, an attendance prize of 
$5 is offered. If the man whose name is called is 
not present, another $5 is added to the prize for 
the following meeting. If a man is working, however, 
and his name is called, he receives the prize.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


No Other Insurance 


On the basis of twenty-one years’ experience, A. 
G. Spalding & Bros. have found that 36% of their 
employees who died had no life insurance other than 
that provided under the company group plan. Since 
the plan was started in 1918, $841,500 has been paid 
in death benefits under the plan. 


Baby Bonus Plan Discontinued 


The “Baby Bonus” of $5 for the birth of each child 
has been discontinued by the Carrier Corporation. 
The company found it increasingly difficult to ad- 
minister the plan because of the great expansion of 
its personnel. The plan was abandoned with the 
adoption of a new insurance plan which provides 
among others a maternity benefit of $100. 
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Trends in Employee Benefit Plans 


Work Pool To Cut Layoffs 


A work pool of not more than 2,000 man days of 
nonproductive work has been provided in the contract 
between the American Pulley Company and the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (CIO), 
dated June 10, 1949. The purpose of this pool is to 
provide the employee with at least four days’ work 
a week. If he does not receive this basic week’s work 
at his regular job, he is provided with nonproductive 
work from the pool sufficient to bring his work week 
up to this minimum. If the work pool is not exhausted 
by February 28, 1950, then the unused man hours of 
extra work will be canceled. 

By this means the company hopes, but does not 
guarantee, that it will be able to retain its 250 
hourly and piecework employees on the pay roll and 
to give them at least four days of work a week. The 
extra man days of nonproductive work will be utilized 
in plant betterment projects which would not other- 
wise have been done during this period. 

The clause is reproduced in its entirety because 
of several unusual features. The contract also pro- 
vides for a liberalized insurance program, the cost 
of which is divided evenly between the company and 
the employees. 


1. In order to provide, if possible, four days of work 
per week for employees on the pay roll of the company, 
the company is to finance a work pool not in excess of a 
total of two thousand (2,000) man days of nonproduction 
work—work that would not otherwise have been performed 
(at least during this period)—on special projects to im- 
prove the plant, its equipment and facilities, and working 
conditions, but work that will not add to finished goods 
or inventories. In the assigning of special work projects, 
the company will make every effort to see that conflic- 
tion with regular maintenance schedules is minimized 
with the view that by so doing any further reductions in 
maintenance personnel may be avoided. 


2. These man days of extra work will be allocated from 
the work pool during the period from the date of this 
AGREEMENT to February 28, 1950, and only to those 
employees who cannot be given in a particular week at 
least four days of work at their regular. jobs. Payment 
for this extra work will be made at the employee’s per- 
sonal hourly rate. 


83. The company does not guarantee that the addition 
of these two thousand man days of extra work together 
with a hoped-for increase in amount of regular work will 
provide any employee or all employees with four days of 
work each week; nor does it guarantee that the company 


1June 10, 1949. 


will not be required to make further reductions in its work- 
ing force. It is the company’s hope, however, that four 
days of work per week per employee will result and that 
it will be able to retain approximately 250 men (hourly 
and pieceworkers) on the pay roll. 

4. If the company is successful in providing the above- 
mentioned employees (approximately 250) with at least 
four days of work without utilizing all of the 2,000 man 
days of extra work by February 28, 1950, then the unused 
man days of extra work will be canceled. 

5. In the selection of—plant improvement projects and 
in the allocation of the 2,000 man days of extra work 
among the employees, the union agrees to cooperate with 
the company as provided in Section 9.04 of the main 
AGREEMENT to insure the most efficient utilization of 
their respective skills and abilities. 

6. The company will make an accounting to the union 
weekly of the number of man days of extra work charged 
against the work pool and the number of man days re- 
maining in the work pool. 


Employee Benefits at a Glance 


How do I stand in regard to the company’s various 
benefit plans? The Eastman Kodak Company sup- 
plies each employee with the answer through a per- 
sonal yearly statement on his standing in the em- 
ployee benefit program. The items covered are: 


Exact amount of group life insurance in 1949 

Amount of the employee’s monthly contribution 

Total annuity accrued under the Retirement Annuity 
Plan up to January 1, 1949 

Annuity acquired during 1948 

Amount of Wage Dividend received last March 

Length of vacation to which employee is entitled this 
year 

Percentage of normal pay payable for sickness allow- 
ance when he is ill, as of January 1, 1949 


The number of weeks he is eligible for sickness allow- 
ance as of January 1, 1949 


The statement also includes a brief description of 
the company plans and other information on how they 
work. This is the third annual statement sent to 
employees. 


Giving Data on Benefit Costs to Employees 


The total paid out in employee benefits in the East- 
man Kodak Company reached a record figure of 
$34,495,350 in 1948, an increase of 138% over 1947 
and 43% above 1946. For each $1 of wages and 
salaries, the company paid out more than 21.5 cents 
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in employee benefits. The largest proportion of the 
employee benefit figures was from the wage dividend 
plan, which amounts to more than $13 million. Other 
sizable amounts paid out were: insurance and retire- 
ment plans, $7.9 million; vacations and _ holidays, 
$7.9 million; sick benefits, $1.9 million; Social Security 
taxes, $3.2 million. 

The Strathmore Paper Company in its employee 
magazine showed a check made out to “Every Strath- 
more Employee” for the sum of $313.68. This, the 
company explained, represents the amount paid in 
1948 in the form of unseen wages to employees. The 
principal items making up this cost are payments to 
the pension plan, vacation and holiday pay and com- 
pany contributions to the group insurance plan and 
to beneficial associations. 


Disability Benefits Costly 


How much does it cost to be sick? Sharp & Dohme, 
Inc., in an article in its house organ, reminds its em- 
ployees that their illness cost would have been $115,- 
000 greater last year if the company had not provided 
that amount through its disability benefit program. 
The plan provides a minimum of one week’s full pay 
for six months’ service to a maximum of twelve 
weeks’ pay after twenty years’ service. 

Another company, H. P. Hood and Sons, Inc. paid 
out over $200,000 in disability benefits during the 
past year. The benefits are generous in that the 
minimum allowance is thirteen weeks’ full and thirty- 
nine weeks’ half pay for employees with less than 
five years’ service. After ten years’ service, employees 
who are ill may receive full pay for a year. Payments 
start with the eighth day of disability. 

To be eligible for the company benefits, the em- 
ployee must be a member of the mutual benefit asso- 
ciation. He receives additional disability benefits 
through the association. The average cost to the 
employee is approximately $9 a year. 


More About Bargaining on Pensions 


The CIO drive for pensions financed by the em- 
ployer is now in full swing. The United States Steel 
Corporation and the Ford Motor Company are the 
chief targets of the unions. The action of these two 
companies may well shape the pattern for their re- 
spective industries. 


U. S. Steel Refuses To Bargain 


The United States Steel Corporation is refusing to 
bargain with the union on its demand for an adequate 
pension plus social security benefits on the grounds 
that this is not a subject for collective bargaining at 
the present time. The union contract, which runs to 
April 30, 1950, may be reopened for discussion on 
wages and insurance benefits. Pensions, the corpora- 
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tion contends, do not belong in either classification. 
The union quoted from NLRB rulings and court de- 
cisions to back up its claim that pensions belong 
under the broad classification of wages. Therefore, 
it held, the corporation should bargain with it on 
this subject. 

One stumbling block for the union is that it has 
not filed the noncommunist affidavits under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Until this is done, the union can- 
not use the services of the NLRB, to which any charge 
of an unfair labor practice must be made. There is 
some talk of the union filing suit for lost wages should 
a strike occur over the issue of pensions. 


Ford Pensions an Issue 


In answer to the UAW’s demand for pensions and 
other benefits, the Ford Motor Company takes the 
position that “it would be folly to take steps which 
would increase the price of products... . . We will 
reject any change in our contract which would mean 
higher labor costs—whether in the form of wage in- 
creases or pensions and other welfare funds.” 

The Ford company gave as counterproposals three 
points: (1) The union to withdraw all general eco- 
nomic demands for eighteen months. (2) The com- 
pany to maintain its present wage scale for the same 
period. (3) Either party to have the privilege of re- 
opening the contract for negotiation on adjustment of 
wage rates should the BLS cost of living index change 
more than four points. Walter Reuther, president of 
the union, termed this proposal a “flight into fantasy.” 


Pitfalls in Preparing Pension Clauses 


What should a company avoid in bargaining with 
the union on pensions? A well-known company has 
prepared a manual for its negotiators so that they 
can avoid clauses and commitments which will cause 
trouble for the company later. Most of the sugges- 
tions made are based on arbitration awards. 

Among the questions raised are the following: 


Shall the pension benefits supersede sick benefits that 
may be payable to the employee at time of retirement? 

Must time spent on strike be counted toward an em- 
ployee’s pension benefit if the strike is an economic 
one? 

Shall the employer include in the union contract his 
right to terminate or modify the pension plan at will? 

When an employer includes a pension plan in his 
union contract, does the plan die when the contract ex- 
pires? 

Can a union stop an employer from retiring an em- 
ployee under the compulsory retirement provisions of 
the pension plan if the union contract does not make 
the plan subject to its seniority provisions? 

Should an employer include in the contract the fact 
that he has bargained with the union on a pension plan, 
but no gains have been made by the union? 
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If a contract is to be reopened for negotiation on 
wage issues, can the union inject into the discussion a 
demand for a pension plan? 

Are pension plans subject to the grievance procedure 
and arbitration? 

Shall the employer yield to union demand that social 
security benefits be in addition to the company pension 
benefits? 

Shall the pension plan be available at the discretion 
of the company to all employees regardless of nonunion 
membership? 


These aspects of the pension plan should receive 
careful consideration of any company which negotiates 
a pension clause with a union. 


Approved Private Plans More Generous 


Almost two thirds of the approved private dis- 
ability benefit plans in New Jersey grant a more lib- 
eral maximum allowance than is provided under the 
state plan. These more generous plans include over 
half of the employees covered by approved company 
programs. 

The New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry 
made the following analysis of maximum allowances 
under approved private plans on record at the end 
of March, 1949, 


Approved Plans! Employees Covered 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Mazimum Allowance 


$22 for 26 weeks.......... 4,508 33.8 336,918 42.8 

More than $22 but not over 

26 weeks 

Not over $25........... 2,253 16.9 99,753 Lea, 
$26-$30 incl............ 3,614 27.0 121,624 15.4 
$31-$35 incl. . 1,692 Te: 79,596 10.1 
$36-$40 incl............ 955 7.1 99,040 12.6 
$41 and over...:....... 61 0.5 20,972 9.7 
BPull'pay sine. Sees ae 29 0.2 3,346 0.4 
8,604 64.4 424,331 53.9 

$22 or more for longer than 
BG. weeks oes t-hens Ay 0.2 1,290 0.2 
Existing plans”); ..2(0i1....- 216 1.6 24,583 3.1 
Total seul. dice cette 13,355 100.0 787,122 100.0 


1Source: State of New Jersey, Department of Labor and Industry, Division of 
Employment Security. 

2Includes those existing plans whose benefit provisions are below the minimums of 
the statute. Existing plans with more liberal provisions are included in the appro- 
priate groups. 


Cloak Workers’ Pension Increased 


Higher pensions are now being paid to workers in 
the New York cloak and suit industry. Prior to 
June 1, the pension was $50 a month and all crafts- 
men who retired before that time continue to receive 
the lower rate. The pension for workers retiring since 
June 1 is $65 a month. While the normal retirement 
age is sixty-five, workers who are totally and per- 
manently disabled become eligible for full pensions 
at age sixty. The plan is paid for by the employers 
and is financed through a 3% pay-roll deduction. 


F, Beatrice BROWER 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Labor Press 
Highlights 


N THE wake of the CIO executive board’s May 

meeting, headlines kept popping up in the press 
of the CIO unions to interpret the proceedings to the 
rank and file. Here are some of them: 


“Leftists Warned: Follow CIO Policy or Quit 
Board.”—CIO News. 


“Commie Block Is Trounced by CIO Board.” 
—Steel Labor, (USA, CIO). 

“CIO Board Moves Against Commies.”’—The 
United Automobile Worker, (UAW, CIO). 

“CIO Executive Board Tells Hacks: Carry out 
CIO Policy or Resign.”—Pilot, (National Mari- 
time Union, CIO). 

Here are other CIO headlines with a slightly differ- 
ent slant: 

“The Decree: ‘Merge or Get Kicked Out,’ Says 
Philip Murray”—FE News, (United Farm Equip- 
ment Workers, CIO). 

“CIO Breaks With Militant Past”’—The Dis- 
patcher, (International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, CIO). 


According to Teztile Labor, (Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO) a factor in the CIO’s “move 
to purge the party liners” is that “rank and file mem- 
bers of commie-led unions have been increasingly un- 
comfortable. While successful uprisings against party 
liners have been staged in the maritime and transport 
unions, similar attempts have failed so far in the 
electrical workers, smelter workers, office workers, 
and others.” 

In this connection, The Union Generator (Local 
601, UE, CIO) reports that 300 right-wing leaders of 
UE recently met to map a campaign to take over 
leadership of the union. The paper sees as significant 
the fact that “for the first time they represent the 
majority of UE’s membership,” and that this is 
the first time they have taken such a strong defiant 
position opposing UE’s present top leaders. 

The CIO News reports that the Michigan State 
CIO convention passed a resolution “urging the na- 
tional CIO to set up a national union into which 
could go local unions that rebel against their national 
union’s failure to follow CJO policy.” In a similar 
resolution reported by The CIO News, the Utah 
State CIO in a resolution called for a new union for 
nonferrous metal workers. The resolution stated that 
“the communist-controlled leaders of the Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers have driven thousands of mem- 
bers from the union.” 

Other items from the June labor press follow. 
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Steelworkers Set 1949 Wage Policy 


The primary objectives of the 1949 wage and contract 
policy of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, as shown 
in Steel Labor, include: 1. General increase in wages. 2. Pen- 
sions on an employer-financed basis. No compulsory retire- 
ment. 3. Employer-financed insurance to cover life, accident, 
health, medical and hospital benefits. 4. Improvement in 
existing welfare benefits in steelworker contracts. 

Other steelworker contract demands will include union 
shop and checkoff, severance pay for all circumstances ex- 
cept discharge, guaranteed weekly wage, improved vacations, 
superseniority for union officials, and uniform termination 
date on all contracts to be May 1, 1950. 


Glass Union Awaits Pension Trend 


Joseph Froesch, president of the CIO Federation of Glass, 
Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of America, says negotia- 
tions with “Big Glass” (Libby-Owens-Ford and Pittsburgh 
Plate) were not a “complete waste of time,” since the union 
was able to secure holiday pay for July 4, Labor Day, and 
Christmas. Writing in the Glass Worker’s edition of The 
CIO News, Froesch says that the fight on money terms may 
start when the contract is reopened between August 1, 1949, 
and May 15, 1950: “If the national picture should show 
that old-age retirement plans are in the making, we will 
then do our best to secure for our members in Big Glass a 
program that will benefit all.” 


Revise Formula on Construction Disputes 


A new program designed to settle jurisdictional disputes 
within the two-million-man building trades department of 
the AFL is reported by the AFL Weekly News Service. 
‘Under the new setup, employer representation in jurisdic- 
tional disputes is eliminated. The dispute is settled by a 
board consisting of a representative from each competing 
union and an impartial chairman, Professor John T. Dunlop 
-of Harvard University. Formerly, disputes were settled by 
a board composed of two employer representatives, two 
union representatives and Professor Dunlop. According to 
the AFL report, employer representation was eliminated 
because contractors “had been using the old formula to 
create juridictional disputes when none actually existed.” 


AFL Clerks, Teamsters in Jurisdictional Row 


According to The Brewery Worker (United Brewery 
‘Workers, CIO) the jurisdictional peace agreement between 
the AFL Teamsters and the AFL Retail Clerks has been 
scrapped. The Teamsters are attempting to raid the Retail 
Clerks, reports The Brewery Worker, but so far the Clerks 
have successfully resisted the raids. A local of the Retail 
Clerks has sued the Teamster’s union and its vice president, 
Dave Beck, for one million dollars and has sought an injunc- 
tion to stop attempts to raid its members, says the paper. 


New Top Man for CIO Rubber Workers 


L. S. Buckmaster, deposed as president of the CIO’s 
United Rubber Workers by the union’s executive board, 
will appeal for reinstatement at the union’s Toronto conven- 
tion in September, reports the United Rubber Worker 
(URW, CIO). The Rubber Worker’s trial board found 


Buckmaster guilty, says the paper, of “conspiring with cer- 
tain individuals to deprive local union officers of their rights,” 
and in the case of one local “of conduct that was part of a 
general plan to deprive the local union of its rights and 
democratic privileges within the International Union.” 

H. R. Lloyd, new Rubber Worker president, has promised 
to respect the autonomy of local unions and “to develop 
cooperative, but not servile, relationships with employers.” 
The United Rubber Worker also reprints a telegram sent 
by Lloyd to CIO president Philip Murray in which Lloyd 
pledges continued loyalty to the CIO: “The dispute in our 
union arose from purely internal union issues and has been 
settled in accordance with the democratic procedures of our 
union’s constitution.” 


New Faces for AFL Seafarers’ Union 


The newly formed Brotherhood of Marine Engineers 
has been granted a charter by the Seafarers’ International 
Union, AFL, reports The Seafarers Log. The new union, 
says the Log, was started by the engineers who broke away 
from the CIO’s Marine Engineers Beneficial Association. 


Speculate on Communist Tactic 


In order to comply with the Taft-Hartley Act, writes 
The CIO News, Max Perlow, secretary-treasurer of the CIO 
Furniture Workers, resigned from the Communist party. 
“There was speculation in the labor movement,” adds The 
CIO News, “whether this was the beginning of a trend 
among Communists holding union positions to resign from 
the party so their unions could use NLRB facilities.” 


AFL Show Called “Super” 


“Supercolossal”’ was the word used by the East Tennessee 
Labor News (AFL, Indiana) to describe the AFL’s fourth 
Union Industries Show. Though held in Cleveland, director 
I. M. Ornburn says that many people will be able to see 
movies of the show during the coming months in local mo- 
tion picture theatres and at union meetings. The next big 
event scheduled by the AFL, says Mr. Ornburn, will be 
union label week in September. 


More Members for Garment Workers 


A recent organizing drive put on by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, AFL, resulted in union 
contracts with about 75% of the previously nonunionized 
dress manufacturers in New York City, according to the 
AFL Weekly News Service. ILGWU president, David Du- 
binsky, is quoted as saying: “We shall proceed to complete 
the unionization of the industry in other parts of the coun- 
try, including the South.” 


Exclusive Union Has 50th Birthday 


The International Association of Siderographers, AFL, 
“the smallest international union in America,’ according 
to The Labor Herald (Wilmington, Delaware), celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary last month. The union has fifty- 
five active members. Its work—making steel reproductions 
of plates for money, stamps, bank notes and securities— 
calls for a ten-year apprenticeship, says The Labor Herald. 


Haroip Stieciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Better Ratings Through Better Training 


F one hundred personnel directors were asked about 
their merit-rating plans, seventy-two might be ex- 
pected to report that their companies did not have 
such plans.t The remaining twenty-eight directors 
probably would tell about their programs with vary- 
ing degrees of enthusiasm. Some would state that 
their programs were functioning in an entirely satis- 
factory manner, enjoying employee acceptance as 
well as the support of the officers of the company. 
At the other extreme would be a few directors who 
would question the value of their merit-rating plans. 
The majority would fall somewhere between. This 
group, convinced of the soundness of merit ratings, 
probably would admit that there was room for im- 
provement in the actual operation of their programs. 
Criticisms of merit-rating plans have been made 
by different groups. Employees, who are on the re- 
ceiving end of merit ratings, have said: 
“You aren’t told your ratings.” 
“My supervisor plays favorites.” 
“No one ever explained about these ratings to me.” 
“My supervisor doesn’t take the ratings very seriously 


and neither do I.” 
“The ratings are too mechanical. They don’t fit me 


or my job at all.” 
“You can’t rate personality, and that’s the most im- 


portant thing on any job.” 
“The real reason for these ratings is to get a line on 
who to lay off if times get bad.” 


It is true that the real nature and purposes of 
merit-rating plans have not always been so well ex- 
plained to employees as they might have been. There 
have been misunderstandings. And not infrequently 
serious grievances have grown out of contested merit 
ratings and out of management decisions based on 
these ratings. 

Officers of a large division of a manufacturing 
company in the East came to the conclusion several 
years ago that the merit-rating plan then in use was 
not getting all the results hoped for. They found 
support for this conclusion in the results of an atti- 
tude survey conducted among their employees. A 
number of the workers asked for more information on 
how they were doing on their jobs. Merit ratings 
were being made at the time but no special attention 
had been given the program and the follow-through 
was spotty. The supervisors had not been required 


1Twenty-eight per cent of the companies participating in a recent 
Conference Board survey reported merit-rating plans for their 
clerical workers; 28.8% reported plans for their factory workers. 
See ‘‘Personnel Activities in American Business,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 86, 1947. 


to discuss their ratings with their workers. As a re- 
sult, few did. 

The decision of the officers to overhaul the plan 
then in effect led to a long, critical study of the 
entire subject of merit ratings. The chief conclusion 
of the study was that better merit ratings depend 
largely upon better-trained raters. It seemed clear 
to the officers that much hinged upon how well 
their first-line supervisors carried out their part in 
rating the 560 employees in the division. 

Concentration of attention on the first line of super- 
vision did not relieve the officers of responsibility. 
It soon became clear, in fact, that their responsibility 
was increased. Their determination to improve the 
program meant finding or developing more success- 
ful procedures than those in use and then finding ways 
of presenting and selling the new program to the 
supervisors. 


Three objectives were set. They were: 

1. More accurate, consistent and objective evaluations 
by the supervisor of the employee’s effectiveness and of 
his training needs. 

2. Definite establishment of the opportunity for each 
person to discuss his progress with his immediate super- 
visor at least twice a year as a regular procedure, without 
the necessity of asking his supervisor for the interview. 

3. Clear understanding between each person and his 
immediate supervisor— 

a. of the individual’s demonstrated effectiveness on 
his job; 

b. of the supervisor’s method and standards for 
evaluating that effectiveness; 

c. of the habits, attitudes, skills and knowledge still 
to be acquired by the individual for greater effective- 
ness, 


As soon as the officers had formulated a program, 
they tried it out on themselves. The division director 
and his department heads prepared typical ratings 
as samples and interviewed each other for practice, so 
that they would be prepared to interview the next 
level effectively, and to help that next level of super- 
vision learn the same technique. Sound recordings 
and movies were made of these practice interviews, 
then reviewed and criticized. 

Were the interviewer’s opening remarks well 
phrased? 


14 similar conclusion was expressed in “Employee Rating,” Studies 
tn Personnel Policy, No. 39, published by Tar ConrerEnce Boarp 
in 1939. This report states: “The worthwhileness of any policy or 
procedure can be, and is, judged by nearly every employee almost 
entirely by the way it is interpreted and applied by his immediate 
boss” (page 15) 
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Did he succeed in putting the interviewee at ease, 
and in getting the interview off to a good start? 

Were the reasons for the different ratings explained 
fully? 

Was the man interviewed given opportunities to 
ask questions, to object, to bring in supplementary 
information? Were his suggestions solicited? 

Before the interview was concluded was agreement 
secured as to the ratings themselves and as to desir- 
able next steps which the person interviewed might 
take to improve his job performance? 

The actual interviewing was then conducted down 
the line in one department, the chief rating and inter- 
viewing his assistant; the assistant, his group leaders; 
and the group leaders, their workers. Thus each 
person who was to rate others was first rated and in- 
terviewed himself. He had an opportunity to make 
a practice interview in the presence of his superior 
and to have this interview criticized. 

Meanwhile, training in performance-rating pro- 
cedures and in instruction through interviewing was 
being offered at all levels of supervision as part of 
the division’s “Human Relations” program. Each 
supervisor was filmed and recorded during two or 
more interviews and was given the movie and the 
sound recording of his own practice interviews so 
that he could use them to improve and polish his 
techniques. Also, special refresher courses were being 
held for the group leaders in rating techniques. The 
effect of all these efforts was to emphasize the im- 
portance of the new program as well as to train the 
supervisors to make better ratings and better follow- 
up interviews. 

The success of the new program as worked out in 
the “experimental” department encouraged the officers 
to extend it to the other departments of the division. 
It now embraces the entire division. Each of the 
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560 employees is currently rated and interviewed 
every six months. 

The rating form itself has not been changed al- 
though it is in the process of being revised.1 The 
division officers are of the opinion that any reason- 
ably good rating form can be used effectively. To 
them, the important thing is how the form is used and 
how the ratings are interpreted to the employees. 

During the two-year period that the new plan has 
been in operation it is believed that the three original 
objectives have been achieved in large measure. Fur- 
thermore, four unexpected values have been realized: 

1. Improvements have been made in job desc¢riptions 
and in better definition of job requirements and of per- 
formance standards. 

2. Supervisors have become better acquainted with 
those they supervise through the study of personnel rec- 
ords, as well as through the interviews themselves. 

3. The younger supervisors have learned techniques of 
counseling long-service employees. 

4. The recognized need for scheduling private places 
for the interviews made it necessary to find temporary 
locations and to plan more space for the supervisor in 
future layouts. 


The new program is not regarded as final in any 
respect. The division officers are sure many improve- 
ments can be made. But they are pleased with the 
results that have been attained to date. The man- 
ner in which the supervisors have taken hold and per- 
formed their part has been especially gratifying. 


STEPHEN. Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1The seven items on which ratings are now made are: job knowledge, 
ability to finish jobs (analysis and initiative), personal requirement, 
leadership, responsibility for cost and service, accuracy and depend- 
ability, and application. Space is provided so that the individual’s 
ratings can be judged quickly against the established requirements 
for his job. 


Increases Lead Other Settlements 


NCREASES ranging from three to twenty-five cents 
an hour outnumbered other forms of wage settle- 
ments in May, according to Taz ConrerENce Boarp’s 
examination of the situation. Wage decreases, fringe 
benefits in lieu of increases and contract renewals 
with no adjustments, however, continued to show 
strength. 

At least two more companies can be added to the 
list of those that have cut wages. Two hundred and 
fifty members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL), agreed to a decrease of about 
16% for pieceworkers and 10% for hourly employees, 


when the president of the Rahbor Robes Manufac- 
turing Company, Norwalk, Connecticut, announced 
that he would have to liquidate the plant if wages 
were not cut. In the Avildsen Tools & Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, 450 nonunion workers agreed to a 
20% cut because poor business necessitated a reduc- 
tion in overhead. If business improves, the company 
promised to pay a salary recovery bonus out of any 
profits before it pays any dividends. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass signed contracts in May with the Federation 
of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers (CIO), 
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that provide three additional paid holidays and in- 
crease minimum vacation payments from $15 to $25 
for one to five years’ service; and from $30 to $50 for 
five years’ or more service. These two contracts affect 
approximately 18,500 workers and can be reopened 
once on the subject of general wage increases between 
August 1, 1949, and May 15, 1950. Kraft Cheese 
Company, Koppers Company, SKF Industries, and 
Wheelco Instruments Company are a few more of 
the firms that have granted benefits only. 

Some of the companies that have renewed con- 
tracts with no changes are the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Bigelow-Sanford, Alexander Smith, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, and the Union Switch and 
Signal Company. Textile mills in the New England 
area will be similarly affected this fall. The Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO), announced that 
it will not press demands for higher pay under its 
September contract reopening. Because business con- 
ditions in the textile industry have not improved 
since an increase of 10 cents an hour was denied 
to the union in January, the TWUA fels that it 
would be futile to make a new demand. Approxi- 
mately 120,000 workers will be affected by this de- 
cision which is “advisory” and not necessarily “bind- 
ing” on the union’s locals. 

Approximately 61,000 CIO radiomen and seamen 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts will benefit by a 
two-year agreement that provides for a monthly in- 
crease of $7.50 to be added to the present base pay 
as a clothing allowance. In addition to other pro- 
visions that improve grievance machinery, that pro- 
hibit cuts in present manning scales and that increase 
vacations from one to two weeks, there is a hiring- 
hall clause that calls for retention of the union hiring 
system. Should this system be outlawed by a Su- 
preme Court decision, negotiations can be reopened 
with the American Merchant Marine Institute. 

In New York, 50,000 cloak and suit workers who 
belong to the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union received an improved pension plan this June. 
They will now be able to retire at the age of 65 on a 
pension of $65 instead of the previous $50 a month. 
This retirement fund is financed by employer contri- 
butions of 3% of pay rolls. 


CURRENT INCREASES 


Increases still outnumber any other form of settle- 
ment, according to the Board’s tabulation. Raises re- 
ported from May 15 to June 15 varied from three cents 
to twenty-five cents an hour. The higher increases were 
given to teamsters and to workers in the construction 
industry. Dynamite and powder men and helpers 
employed by Gibbs and Hill, Martinsville, Indiana, 
received a 25-cent increase. Albany plumbers and 
steamfitters were raised twenty cents. Approxi- 
mately 3,800 brewery teamsters in Newark received 


twenty-five cents. These were the only increases 
granted amounting to twenty cents or more. The 
majority of the raises were ten cents or less an hour, 
with five cents leading all other settlements. 

There were several agreements affecting large num- 
bers of people. Employees of the Railway Express 
Agency in and out of the New York metropolitan 
area received pay raises of seven cents and ten cents, 
respectively. About 65,000 workers outside New 
York will be placed on a forty-hour week on Septem- 
ber 1, and will receive the same rate now paid for 
forty-four hours. In New York, the 3,500 vehicle 
employees received their increase on the basis of a 
forty-hour week. Six thousand workers of Esso Stand- 
ard Oil in Linden, New Jersey, and 1,967 of the Stano- 
lind Pipe Line Company in Kansas City, Kansas, 
benefited by increases of thirteen cents and five cents 
an hour, respectively. Two thousand chemical work- 
ers at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, received eight cents an 
hour more. General Motors’ workers were raised 
three cents an hour. Agents for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company received an extra 
five dollars a week. The two-year contract of the 
5,900 employees provides for further imcreases up 
to a maximum of ten dollars a week. A listing of wage 
adjustments, the majority of which have been verified 
by company reports, begins on page 326. 


Doris K. LirpMAn 
Statistical Division 


Management Book Shelf 


The Third Mental Measurement Yearbook—In this 
large volume, 663 tests and 549 books on measurement 
are listed, described, and reviewed for the benefit of those 
in education, industry, psychiatry, and psychology who 
are concerned with testing programs. Most of the tests 
and books reviewed were published between October, 1940, 
and December, 1947, although some older ones are in- 
cluded. Of greatest interest to industrial psychologists are 
the reviews of 91 character and personality tests, of 89 
intelligence tests, 23 interests tests, 16 mechanical ability 
tests, 12 manual dexerity tests, 10 clerical tests, and 10 
tests for specific vocations. More than 300 test specialists 
contributed to the yearbook. O. K. Buros, editor, Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1949, 1246 pages, 
$12.50. 


Industrial Training Abstracts—An abstracting service for 
personnel managers and training leaders. A quarterly 
journal now in its third year of publication, it contains 
abstracts of current literature in the fields of training and 
related personnel methods. Each issue contains about 
seventy brief abstracts in worker training, foreman and 
supervisory training, training relations, training methods 
and evaluation, special subjects training, and related 
personnel methods. Published by the Wayne University 
Press, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tae ConFrERENCE Boab, unless otherwise indicated 
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Clerical salary rates? 


Office boy (origitl): oie oqo. neste ede saiyso bean Cola byes || eedbe Mies || omeaarlh ootcea 4 let oeeesr | leased Mnemne el tRSee conn enresmrs 
Receptionist je eons sesso. ee A Median an Collars lta ss) eewr AA tne een be areret ems eae |e ocaeevanl Daren |i iote Mate Ul ees siage 
Telephone switchboard operator......... Median inydollarswalyewtecccv| ee eeO: | Po cpstebaqilliee yee = i babes cyte eae. Cable iI weeinyt ffl ee cate 
REC LEr Icom Ma teehee louie isl b.c0a.6 15,016, 0.¢l050,« RNECIAM Mn GOlArs a |leatene tl, | lOO Wectyatenc || pitas cone. [ ieerts lerowel we ceichas ul Tia cactehdies ol Msaeselaven.|ptetotaters 
MUMIOMCODYAUYPIEts oe ste tates essen. = PNeuiM ava OUATS Meme. el) TOON Cem cen epee tee sie cota n foes ay [Pree cale<s <ifl eeyetsteve 
SEHIGHICODY, EY PISUICNE eisisic s clare'sisie rinse 0.5 - Medial Any AOlArs ee || = heise |) WER Mee seca eeALGevee, bose Ih istcieeeesed erccctercheunll echs. ce Ala poret oneal eerste 
Junior dictating machine transcriber.... . MECHA TIACON ACSI Ree Slt LARC RUet cee Real ae aoa ete Ui yciath A Ye ci onal ene 


Senior dictating machine transcriber... .. 
SLEMOPTA DUEL. Mae Miciilstiyd, seuss esis eieiaeis 
Bookkeeping machine operator.......... 
Billing machine operator............... 
Calculating machine or Comptometer oper 
Key punch operator.................-- 


Consumers’ Price Index 


MEGOC topes temic tae c iets cals ecisie sick Jan. 1939=100 208.2) 208.7ir 207.7] 206.8] 211.3] 211.6) 214.1 6) 
PADD SIR OMe aT casio se hele s ches niefe oink Jan. 1939=100 112.2} 112.2) 112.1} 112.1) 112.1] 111.2} 111.2] 110.1 
Clothing retaeetdetss ti-isies Nees vrs sie aieres Jan. 1939=100 147.8] 148.8) 150.8} 152.3] 153.7) 155.3) 156.0) 156.1 
MET ROE cer tacc sf vin helsseies's slot Jan. 1939=100 160.7\r 161.9/r 163.2} 164.6) 165.3) 166.9] 167.4) 168.4 
NOMENA rene ea tales! 3 1a! 2} «le'siolo\e/siats Jan. 1939=100 136.9|r 137.6]r 140.2] 141.8] 143.9) 145.5) 146.4) 145.8 
LINES 34. Sida oetep a> Dee aon eae Seer Jan. 1939=100 125.0|r 126.2\r 127.7|r 127.9)r 127.3] 126.7) 126.7) 121.5 
BICCUTICIE Yemen vod e oc ccs cele s sisienlawe Jan. 1939=100 92.1}jr 91.1jr O1.1Jr 91.1}r 90.5 90.4 90.3 89.8 
EO Mans onto OS eee ae OES Re Jan. 1939=100 96.2\r 95.9\r 95.9\r 95.9\r 95.9} 94.9} 94.9] 94.4 
HOUSehuIMIShM Ss! jae. de ws sss ciage = te Jan. 1939=100 151.6|r 153.2) 154.4) 156.3] 157.1) 157.6] 157.9) 156.2 
SUNGICSe eC cid. vG.t- eee eee ee ae Jan. 1939=100 153.9) 151.9) 151.9) 151.6] 151.7) 151.9] 151.9) 145.4 
PAM ig berms seine Me he eee eciste sears esis Jan. 1939=100 161.5] 161.3) 161.3) 161.1] 162.8} 162.9} 163.8] 163.2 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars 61:9] 62.0) 62.0) 62.1] 61.4) 61.4) 61.1) 61.3 
PARES TTY (U2) OSS eer le MEN aR 1935-1939=100 ..... 169.7] 169.5] 169.0] 170.9) 171.4) 172.2) 169.3 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period................-... number 
Workers \involved..3 0s... eed oo ce 5 thousands 
Total mtanidays jdlet's 7h )s.kui ook. e sane thousands 
Turnoverratesin manufacturi’g (BLS) 
eparationsyerew. tn sciswis ns as einer seks per 100 employees | ..... 
LOT cise 3! 5 ate SRE Cree Se Parris eee per 100 employees |} ..... 
Miscellaneous. ij. i sicce ccs neces nen: per 100 employees || ..... 
Discharges tye. 22 oie eenpits testes per 100 employees || ..... 
Taya tenssiebick of Yailaicladaisn Aidisielcs per 100 employees |] ..... 
DOCESSI ONS ect tye ee em cje,5 os (eis ss ae ah 8 per 100 employees |] ..... 


Wage Earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 


Plarmingay MOUPLY sce ci ye sass dlakia se ec average in dollars |p 1.375] 1.376/r 1.374) 1.377) 1.380} 1.876) 1.372] 1.301 


SUCEKIY rae serene etek Hale ys average in dollars i 52.70|r 53.59) 54.12) 54.51) 55.01) 54.56) 51.86) 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |p 38.6 
PNGPIGVMEN bss yes ss hele a 86s ss Halse eas 1939 average=100 
PAVEOUS HEM ie sels oo ria dinette te lnves 1939 average=100 || ..... 
Durable goods (BLS) 
Margin, MOONY! sit! feirs. sis cteicct epee es 0 
WEEK tas hte a ocicheo eié-cele « « +0 
Hours per production worker.......... +0 
Mimploymentee sce cccc sok. wcceece sys 1939 average=100 . , . : -3 
BVLOUS saiieioicts cies tee the eee TTT ee. 6 1939 average=100 |] ..... $80 .2|r 390.9) 402.7) 412.7) 430.1) 430.3] 393.4 2 
Nondurable goods (BLS) 
Harninga, HOUT. ...sc2 cscs cece. ss average in dollars |lp 1.289] 1.286} 1.288} 1.289) 1.2993) 1.287] 1.282} 1.230) +0 
VEC REV rye iacttelarcte cxcie elo) ese aysia'e average in dollars |\p 48.98] 48.35) 49.72Ir 50.01] 50.04] 50.52} 50.18) 48.65)) +1 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 38.0] 37.6] 38.6/r 38.8} 38.7| 39.3] 39.1] 39.6) +1 
MAM PNOVINEUG IN cess Lakes ode e cee 1939 average=100 |lp 127.3} 129.7) 132.7/r 134.1) 134.2) 188.0} 140.3] 133.1 -1 
Ray RDlISMe tN ote Aer b-. te oats seis 1939 average=100 || ..... 293 .8ir 309.4) 314.0] 314.7) 326.3] 329.5] 301.9 -5 
Class I railroads® 
Earnings, hourly.............. Gs sh ataas average in dollars |} ..... | ....- -0 
ECKL (ects oes aya lave cla'asc.s average in dollars |] ..... | ....- =I 
“Real” weekly earnings............... LES) | Ua Anica (ero ober oi 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week |} ..... | ....- ait 
Agricultural wage rates‘ (BAE).......... 
With board and room, per month...... average in dollars || ..... OO | Asta ietreeas AU heaeomton (ie anee —4 
With house, per month............... average in dollars || ..... AU.) cle ere (ee NOOR gene [ano -5. 
Composite rate per hour.............. average in dollars |] ..... TAB eH eee 60] «0... | wo... : —20. 
At 8Deri mmission reports. 
sponge! accor ones mee vias ee tee sees tier teiecee, ee days before | first of month. 


pPreliminary. rRevised, 
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rHedianin  Gollarswiliisencc.ce [LP wOl: dsetetre nae Mneree ere Pe, ed ieee OATES Coe See We ce ete 
PU SCIAT MITA COM ATO El | (fem eA Y) 1a MRACL NE sp ehch seo Itaretcara heen fig ia ee Pa Meinl Syd oA Pecans Sb lewat ee eet Matataed ati 
RECA SUN A GUATS EME tem MEO Scns PACS RC OMIT IAS te waa. oe oe Weve crate 
POCA CLOMAT SMe Mee sce ll eRe MrcAtanstet | Reetes, Peeieeece secre [rato es [los otter de [Peeve 5) vestl Raeo.en 
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Work Week Longer in May 


ORKING hours in manufacturing plants 

showed a general rise in May, in contrast with 
the pattern of recent months. Three out of four in- 
dustries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
moved upward during this period, with the most sig- 
nificant increases occurring in tobacco, apparel, rub- 
ber, lumber and food plants. Nonferrous metal, tex- 
tile mill, and paper workers averaged the same work 
week in May as in April, while five industries reported 
shorter hours in the latest survey. The leather in- 
dustry had the greatest decrease (3.0%), with a work 
week of 34.5 hours in May. 

Year-to-year comparisons still show a decline in 
the length of the work week. Average hours worked 
declined from 39.9 to 38.6 hours, or 3.3%, since May 
1948. 


HOURLY EARNINGS STEADY 


With some bellwether wage negotiations still in 
the discussion stage and with a number of contract 


settlements providing for no change or a decrease in 
wage rates, there has been little pressure for any 
change in average hourly earnings in recent months. 


Production Worker Employment and Weekly 
Pay Rolls, All Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1939 Average=100 


Index Numbers: 


100 at | perc aoe 


1939 1940 1944 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 s 1948 1948 1949 


1ST. 6 MOS) 


TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN 


MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, MAY, 1949 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Average Weekly Earnings rerazeuvvecklen Ei area Hate Earnings 
(In Dollars) Be eekly ours Dollars) 
Industry Group! 
May, April, May, May, April, May, 
1949p 1949 1948 1949p 1949 
ALL MANUFACTURING............... 53.08 52.70 51.86 38.6 38.3 1.375 1.376 1.301 
Duyabletsoods:. ee es alkene co bee ees ae 56.93 56.86 54.81 39.1 39.0 40.1 1.456 1.458 1.366 
Automobiles: . sides ctlach Gates cnaeroe ire 66.15 66.22 54, Ad 38.8 39.3 Sone 1.705 1.685 1,548 
Electrical machinery...,...000¢ 6.050 cml a+ 56.42 56.05 53.'70 38.8 38.6 39.6 1.454 1.452 1.357 
Furniture and finished lumber products...| 46.21 46.37 46 .39 38.8 39.1 40.8 1.191 1.186 1.136 
Iron and steel and their products.........] 57.99 58.56 57.39 38.1 38.3 40.3 1.522 1.529 1.423 
Lumber and timber basic products........ 49.58 47.16 47.39 41.7 40.8 42.5 1.189 1.156 1.115 
Machinery, except electrical............. 58.93 59.47 59.33 39.0 39.1 41.2 1.511 1.521 1.441 
Nonferrous metals and their products.....} 55.76 55.91 54.96 38.8 38.8 40.6 1.437 1.441 1.355 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 53.41 52.81 52.30 39.3 39.0 40.7 1.359 1.354 1.286 
Transportation equip., except automobiles.| 61.82 60.99 59.30 39.3 38.8 40.0 1.573 1.572 1.481 
Nondnrablergoodsys. sais oan caeecei ele 48.98 48.35 48.65 38.0 37.6 39.6 1.289 1.286 1.230 
Apparel and other finished textile acs 35.87 35.94 37.24 35.1 34.2 35.8 1.022 1.051 1.040 
Chemicals and allied products. . Peace) 268820 56.94 55.24 40.5 40.1 41.0 1.437 1.420 1.347 
Food 3.746 Ries: Ree oc eee oes loelele Pete acta 53.00 51.61 51.26 41.5 40.7 42.5 L.Q77 1.268 1.207 
Leather and leather products.............] 39.71 40.80 39.65 84.5 35.6 35.5 1.151 1.146 1.118 
Paper and allied products................ 53.64 53.60 54,28 40.3 40.3 42.8 1.331 1.330 1.269 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. .| 69.75 68.31 65.06 38.6 38.4 39.1 1.807 1.779 1.662 
Products of petroleum and coal...........| 70°55 69.84 67.16 40.5 40.0 41.2 1.742 1.746 1.631 
Rubberproductsie ae. cee aes ete tee ate 57.49 55.35 55.45 37.7 36.8 39.0 1.525 1.504 1.424 
Textile-mill prod. and other fiber manufac.| 41.54 41.68 45 .22 35.5 35.5 39.6 1.170 1.174 1.142 
Tobacco manufactures. ...........00.-00% 38.02 36.26 37.12 36.7 34.8 SU 7 1.036 1.042 984 
NONMANUFACTURING: 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production. n.d 69.65 65.88 n.d 39.9 40.2 n.d 1.757 1.646 
Electric light and power utilities........... n.d 63.32 59.83 n.d 41.4 41.7 n.d 1.539 1.444 
Private building construction. ............. n.d 70.28a | 68.13 n.d 36.34 Sil n.d. 1.933a | 1.835 
Retailtrade. gist) cele thle ae seal n.a 41.81 39.84 n.a 40.1 39.9 n.d. 1.106 1.064 
Wholesale trade. . n.d 58.12 56.61 n.d. 40.9 41.2 n.d. 1.404 1.363 


1Data for individual industries available in “Hours and Earnings Industry Report”’ published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2Data for aggregate not available. pPreliminary. 


n.a.Not available. 


aNot strictly comparable with previously published averages; series revised, beginning with January, 1949, to include publicly financed construction. 
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TABLE 2: INDEXES OF PRODUCTION-WORKER EMPLOYMENT AND WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, APRIL-MAY, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1939 average =100) 


Employment Indexes Pay roll Indexes 
Industry Group! EES EEE — Eee —E————————————eee 


May, 1949p 
ALL MANUFACTURING........................5. 144.3 
Wirrableizoods..petses cay eich hak as's os SA Aaa ae ee ae 166.0 
PMMIL GER OM Men Wenmeryi. <iteiahe ost oe hack}. dieses stare. - 172.8 
PCCM AMTITACHINELY eee chet. sore Fe crass: «)%k) 6 erase a,es 182.6 
Furniture and finished lumber products.............. 125.7 
Iron and steel and their products.............-..... 145.9 
Lumber and timber basic products.................. 179.1 
Machinery, except electrical............505.00000005 195.7 
Nonferrous metals and their products................ 149.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products...............-..00. 142.2 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles........ 264.8 
INOMONEADICIZOOUSEN Semele) dene sis sist eradie Gh cen es 127.3 
Apparel] and other finished textile products........... 133.6 
Chemicals and allied products..................... 189.6 
LROTOL, (s.s'5n need SO ey Ieee 139.9 
Leather and leather products...................-5-. 97.2 
Paper and allied products. ...0i 25. s00s cece neeeas 140.1 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 132.0 
Products of petroleum and coal...................0. T53ro 
MRED DeTIPLOCUChS Ns sect: -fa..,o40Ne chs oll ates tlds by distal ae bps loys 144.1 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures... . 94.8 
MGM ACCOMMADIFACLUTES! 5 are.s.s ete Pats. fe moetterre ot o.6 «ave 87.3 
NONMANUFACTURING? 

Crude petroleum and natural gas production........... n.d. 
Electric light and power utilities...................... n.d. 
Melani rAdenear sate Meee bce ee ears g doauelad Gas n.d. 
Wholesale trader uta. er Aaa a aia tealaee eae n.d. 


April, 1949 May, 1948 April, 1949 March, 1949 April, 1948 
148.1 155.5 336.5 349. 7r 347.1 
171.4 183.9 380.2 390. 9r 393.4 
190.0 190.5 436.5 415.7 386.2 
187.5 211.6 401.7 424.1 444.3 
128.8 139.7 299.2 310.7 333.0 
151.1 161.4 320.1 336.7 329.6 
170.9 183.6 427.8 413. 9r 433.4 
206.7 228.5 423.4 448.5 463.8 
154.3 173.7 327.0 345.3 368.3 
143.9 154.7 323.5 335.9 337.9 
271.3 276.0 573.9 599.4 601.4 
129.7 133.1 293.8 309. 4r 301.9 
142.3 Uefa | 297.3 344.7 306.5 
197.7 198.4 434.9 449.0 422.1 
136.3 127.7 302.8 302.7 267.4 
103.3 103.3 222.0 238 Tr ROO 
141.4 146.5 317.0 327.6 Sond 
131.8 132.0 QT4A A 273.9 259.5 
153.2 Masia} 340.6 339.4 316.7 
147.8 161.1 291.4 298 .4r 312.8 

96.1 113.0 B30 260.3 307.1 
86.5 90.5 188.9 198.8 205.7 
712°6 112.5 935.8 235.1 213.4 
116.0 P1273 208.1 206.1r 188.6 
113.0 LASe tb 223.4 214.5 Qbiel 
114.0 114.5 OUSag Q17.4 211.0 


1Data for individual industries available in “Employment and Pay Rolls Detailed Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2Data for aggregate not available. rRevised. 


Gross Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In Current and 1939 Dollars 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 


1949 
OST. 6 MOSS 


The level dropped off slightly between April and May; 
in fact, only fractional changes have occurred since 
the beginning of the year. The latest monthly survey 
shows that gross hourly earnings declined the most in 
the apparel industry, in which they were 3 cents be- 
low the April average. Lumber mills, on the other 
hand, picked up seasonally, and, as a result of over- 
time payments, had the greatest month-to-month 
increase—2.9%, or 3.3 cents. 

The latest hourly average was $1.375 for produc- 


pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. 


tion workers in all industries combined as compared 
with $1.301 of May, 1948. The range by individual 
classifications was from $1.022 for textile workers to 
$1.807 for those engaged in the printing industry. 
Petroleum workers were next highest on the list with 
an average of $1.742 an hour. 

With about 307,000 fewer production workers on 
manufacturing pay rolls, the employment index 
(1939=100), fell from 148.1 in April to 144.3 in May. 
Significantly, more strikes were begun in May than in 
any month since the spring of 1947. A recent Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics report stated that they 
totaled 450, compared with 400 in April. The num- 
ber of man days lost because of strikes was 3,200,000, 
as against 1,800,000 in April. Most important on the 
list was the Ford strike. In addition to the 65,000 
workers who walked out on May 5 and did not re- 
turn until May 31, thousands of workers in suppliers’ 
plants were made idle by this labor dispute. 

According to preliminary estimates, the total em- 
ployment drop in the automobile industry was 9.1%, 
or about 69,000 production workers. A downward 
pattern prevailed in three fourths of the major indus- 
try groups surveyed by the bureau. Only lumber, 
food, tobacco, printing and publishing reported more 
workers in May than in April. 

Exizaseta M. Caseui 
Statistical Division 
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Trends in Consumers’ Prices 


ETAIL price cuts were still commanding public 
attention in May, but Tas ConrereNnce Boarp’s 
index of consumers’ prices showed a slight rise of 
0.1% over the April level. The increase in sundries 
(mainly a result of the annual survey of automobile 
prices) was partly offset by declines in all other 
groups in the index. 


FOOD AND CLOTHING PRICES FALL 


After rising slightly for the past two months, re- 
tail food prices resumed a downward trend. Although 
the price of some cuts of meat declined, small in- 
creases were reported for round steak, roast beef and 
lamb. Cereal products were somewhat lower than a 
month ago, as were dairy products. Large declines 
were reported in the prices of spinach, lettuce and 
green beans. 

Clothing prices fell for the eighth consecutive month 
in May. Men’s clothing prices for outerwear and 
underwear both showed declines. A few scattered re- 
ductions for women’s coats and rayon slips and night- 
gowns were reported. Recent reductions suggest that 
the decline may continue. One of the biggest price 
cuts yet reported is the recent announcement by 
Goodall Fabrics that its Palm Beach line would be 
cut on July 11 almost 30%. 

The seventh consecutive monthly drop in house- 


furnishings prices occurred in May. Amounting to 
1.0%, this decline brought these costs 4.1% below the 
level of October, 1948, and 2.9% below that of May, 
1948. Continuing declines were reported in May 
for furniture, electric refrigerators and bed sheets. 


SOME INCREASES 


Higher prices of automobiles, haircuts, and medical 
and dental fees as reported in the annual survey 
served to increase the sundries group by 1.3%. 
These increases wefe partly offset by lower soap, 
cleaning material, and cigarette prices. New auto- 
mobiles cost more than they did last year at this 
time, but the upward trend has apparently stopped, 
and the next survey will probably show a decline. 

Home-heating fuels showed a decline for the month 
of May, dropping 1.0% below their April level. Fuel 
prices are, however, 2.9% above their level of a year 
ago. Gas and electricity prices showed an increase 
this month, and were 1.9% and 2.6%, respectively, 
above a year ago. 

Housing was not surveyed this month. 


REVISION OF INDEX WEIGHTS 
Some criticism has been leveled at cost of living in- 
dexes in recent years because the expenditure weights 
have been based on a study completed in 1934-1936. 
(Text continued on page 320) 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 
Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously was on 1923 = 100 


Weighted 


Clothing 


Date Average of| Food Housing! Value of 
All Items the Dollar 

Tote Maver otc 2@| 219.6a} 110.1 igh 5| 89.8 4 2 61.3 

PUNE ae te eee aise, « 5 221.8 110.7 155.9 122.2 94.4 6.0 ot 60.8 

HT) Ae hu aes Slee 4 224.6 110.7 155.6 124.6 94.4 2 8 60.1 

AUISUSb pA obi hlseusnats 5) 223.96} 110.7 155.5 126.1 94.4 4 6 60.1 

September m5) 992.5 111.2 156.6 126.6 94.8 l £3 60.1 

October... 2.6.00: 6 216.8c} 111.2 156.4 126.6 94.8 1 2 60.8 

November........... .8 214.1 111.2 156.0 126.7 94.9 9 9 61.1 

December........... .9 211.6 111.2 155.3 166.9 126.7 94.9 6 9 61.4 

Annual average...... Nr 217.9 110.6 156.0 167.8 123.5 94.5 .9 | 61.1 

1949 January............. .8 211.3d} 112.1 165.3 127.37 l 61.4 

ebruary Au! 206.8 112.1 164.6 127.97 156.3 62.1 

March sue. tsetse cp... -8 |) 207 Tr) 118.1 163.27 127.77 154.4 62.0 

Apri. fae seat 38 208.7e} 112.2 161.97 126.27 153.27 62.0 

May 6 208.2f| 112.2 160.7 125.0 151.6 61.9 

eee Changes 
April, 1949 to May, 1949..| +0.1 ee 0.7 -0.5 -1.0} +1.1] +0.3 1.0 | -+1.8 0.2 
May, 1948 to May, 1949. -1.0 s4 : ha 9 5. 4 —4.6 -6.1 +2.9 +2 .6 +1.9 -2'9 +5.8 +1.0 
Rents apihake > quarterly, ss 15, April 15, aBased on food prices for May 18, 1948. dBased on food prices for Jan, 13, 1949. 

Jul 15, October 1 bBased on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948. eBased on food prices for April 14, 1949. 

cBased on food prices for Oct. 14, 1948. fBased on food prices for May 16, 1949. rRevised 


ludes Secieity and gas. 


CONSUMERS’? PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 


P 
chawhes ercentage 


Changes 


Crrx Apr. 1949 | May 1948 Apr. 1949 | May 1948 
May 1949 | Apr. 1949 | May 1948 to to May 1949 | Apr. 1949 | May 1948 to to 
May 1949 | May 1949 May 1949 | May 1949 
Akron 

pod 2. Me jcc wes wis 215.2 213.9 ‘ S AD NMS OOU Se oe oie ca ciece ate eet 216.9 Q15.3r| 225.3 +0.7 -3.7 

Housing®) 055 {nese 122.0 122.0 , Heyes tera 120.5 120.5 120.5 0 0 
Clothing............. 147.4. | 149.0r i deo Munley SES 144.2] 145.97] 155.371 -1.2| -7.1 
] Dae CE ee keer ae 155.1 155.67 f i US EAM ILOLEN Silas aievevs sass ates 109.6 109.7 107.5 0.1 +2.0 
Housefurnishings..... 134.0 | 134.1 149.0] 149.6] 151.9) -0.4] -1.9 
Sundries............. 155.1 152.3 2 f 1O MP SUMGTIES eo. ewan 154.7 153.8 147.4 +0.6 +5.0 


iat ; ; : 3 163.27 +0.4 


fee tate thine 2: ; .2| Food...............] 207.0 | 210.6| 219.8|| -1.7] -5.8 
MSc cemigtsis : : ; .0 | Housing!....:........ 112.8} 112.8] 105.8 0 +6.6 

pee etek & ; 8 | Clothing............]| 159.2 | 160.37] 166.3|1 -0.7| -4.3 

ie. es ; : 9 | Fuel’...............] | 132.1 | 184.6 | 181.571 -1.8| +0.5 
Housefurnishings..... 3 j 3. ; .3 | Housefurnishings....} 148.5 | 148.3] 145.3 |) +0.1 +2.2 
SuMdriesscpectae sce sre 1. : y : .3 | Sundries............ 154.6 |] 152.2 | 150.2 +1.6 +2.9 


Weighted Total Weighted Total....| 163.4] 164.2 
Baltimore Cleveland ‘ 
BOOdS A. co malenic emcees» ; Y i ; 4 FROOGHENS, teats eae « 208.5 208. 8r 
MEL OUSIN gS: ye ofr ce cs 71 Wlousing!). Sie6 esse 116.7 | 116.7 
Clothing yee \se es : ; ‘ ; 7a Clothing ts... 2. 157-0 | 158.9r 
Sel ae etre Ph tikes sa ; 3 : ! : AEG, Pee 2 Goren «ches has 134.6 136.2 
Housefurnishings..... i ; 4 : ; Housefurnishings....| 158.6 | 161.07 
SSUNGTIES) ore as ie 6 145. : : i .2 | Sundries............ 153.0 | 150.6 


Weighted Total Weighted Total....]| 162.7 | 162.6r 


7 MAMPI GOO He vo.) ie cose note Grad 210.6 210.5 
6 eS | Housing! .).....2.% 120.4 | 120.4 
1 PAW a eClophing oo, «0.5 se css 149.9 | 151.07 
8 B17) | TERS Ee ee eon a 89.1 89.1 
Housefurnishings..... 150.2 -1.7 | Housefurnishings....} 148.0} 150.0 
Sundriesh Wa wc ys « 141.3 2070 | Sundries... ...0...... 150.8 | 145.9 
Weighted Total..... 158.5 -1.1 .3| 156.07 


Housefurnishings ..... 
Sundres;..4..eu.ce se oo 


Weighted Total..... 


Housefurnishings . .... ‘$ ; Housefurnishings . .. . 
Sundries...:......... 170. Sundries............ 


Weighted Total..... 


Pe rtateiscparscate costs -2.9 Pilih aletlantaei'te steal 

fa ide Seay +2.8 5 eae we 
ate oA pain Cae -4.3 Wis cierascte ase 4 
SRN tenet tes 9, 44.4 BAe Ae Re z 43.3 
Housefurnishings..... .-4.5 | Housefurnishings....] 152. 5.4 
Sundries: ccs ssh ns +47 | Sundries.:.......2.. 149. +4.1 
Weighted Total..... SOn2 a0) 


Chattanooga 

110% begat St 5 Papa e are oem 211.1 210.8 230.4 +0.1 SrA PRMOOGS Aislin cise tee 6 208.0 6 3 
Rousing oi tates. s clove 103.7 | 103.7] 103.7 0 Ot Housing!) 22.0. os. 114.8} 114.8] 109.9 0 +4.5 
Clothing? ei: 138.4 139.6 156.2 0.9 -11.4 | Clothing............ 145.7 147.7 156.5 1.4 -6.9 
Belt ie eet ec 127.4 127.4 133.0 0 SACOM Ruel 8 Misc! e se othe 148.7 151.3 141.5 =1e% +5.1 
Housefurnishings..... 113.5 116.7 144.0 —2.7 | -21.2 | Housefurnishings....| 156.2 158.0 162.6 -1.1 3.9 
Sundries#.s 2. <-+ s.- 142.0 139.4 136.9 +1.9 +3.7 | Sundries............ 165.4 162.3 162.3 +1.9 +1.9 

Weighted Total..... 154.2 153.5 161.7 +0.5 4.6 Weighted Total....} 164.7 163.9 168.1 +0.5 -2.0 

1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 0.1%, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tue ConrERENCE Boarp 


Norn: These indexes do N OT show intercity di, ferences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Ciry Apr. 1949 | May 1948 Ciry Apr. 1949 | May 1948 
May 1949 | Apr. 1949 | May 1948 to May 1949 | Apr. 1949 | May 1948 to to 
May 1949 hee “949 { May 1949 | May 1949 
Duluth iret nee Caudal | ee Kansas City, Mo. 
IRGOd sere eereisiaryatetace 206.7 205.5 219.8 +0.6 -6.0 Food. ES SIN OO GS TOs 191.9 189.97} 210.27) 41.1 Se iitf 
Elousing! 4. aids tress 109.8 109.8 101.9 0 +7.8 Housing" i saoterage pee LOSEG 109.6 108.4 0 41.1 
Clothing! Waesnc casa 157.3 158.37r| 165.57) -0.6 5.0 | Clothing. ~......554.% W522 154.17} 161.07 1.2 =5:5 
Biel? es eens ees 145.9 151.0 147.3 -3.4 =1.0 peBuelc ae ehe o ea 117.8 121.4 114.67 -3.0 +2.8 
Housefurnishings..... 163.5 | 167.5 | 170.4 2.4 -4.0 | Housefurnishings....} 143.7] 145.1 | 144.5 -1.0 -0.6 
mundries..c.ces «sm ces 147.0 143.9 142.2 “2.2 +3.4 | Sundries............ 153.7 150.3 149.8 +2.3 +2.6 
Weighted Total..... 163.0 | 162.57} 166.0} +0.3 =178 Weighted Total 154.4 | 153.2r} 158.97) +0.8 2.8 
Erie, Pa. Lansing 
BOO iy Setss on Gate ies 224.5 229 6 232.0 +0.9 “39 A) Mood’ (ae accresrvatenerets 223.8 217.8 242.6 +2.8 co few 
Housings WG. see 123.2] 123.2] 123.2 0 0) #| Housing" fase ssc ot 104.2 | 104.2 {| 102.1 2.1 
@lothin gs 3. ws sa ae 168.8 168.77} 172.0 +0.1 =1)-979)| (Clothing? 52 tee 150.1 15273 157.1 -1.4 45 
Buel ee Rays 152.3 153.5 146.1 -0.8 SEA bo Oe Cede oe ca Bena cao be 134.0 134.4 US1_2 =053; +2.1 
Housefurnishings..... 150.7 | 151.97) 157.9 -0.8 -4.6 | Housefurnishings....| 159.1] 161.1} 163.0 =172 2.4 
SUNGTIES! 5 0, eenats dere 162.4 159.8 154.7 +1.6 +5.0 Sundries...........-| 158°0-) 154.6 | 155.9 | +2.2— +1.3 
Weighted Total..... LATO |All et 0rG -0.2 Weighted Total....|~ 162.6 | 160.4] 167.6 +1.4 -3.0 
Fall River Los Angeles 
IROOd Seams. acer deer as 197.3 | 197.3] 204.2 0 =8.4 | Food............... 209.7 | 212.1 | 220.37) 1.1 4.8 
Housing! ).aonan ee 106.9 | 106.9} 104.3 0 Ee), | Pevensie a oonee ren, SUM) |) IRR E )  gUle! 0 +0.5 
Clothing). e.c6 fear 160.7 | 161.6] 171.2 -0.6 =611 1) tClothing..6 sues. ak 140.3 | 141.0 | 147.3 -0.5 4.8 
Buen ened 143.5] 147.5 | 147.3 2.7 ~2.6 | Buel’... ..02.....5.. 91.8 91.8 91.8 0 0 
Housefurnishings. ... . 133.5 | 186.4] 141.7 || -@.1 | -5.8 | Housefurnishings....) 189.4] 141.7] 144.5 -1.6) -3.5 
Sundrieshite masa rma e 154.5 | 153.1] 141.2] 40.9} +9.4 | Sundries............] 149.9 | 146.7 | 143.2) +2.2 | +4.7_ 
Weighted Total..... 159.9} 160.1} 159.7{/ -0.1 | +0.1 Weighted Total....| 157.0 | 156.8 | 158.8 || +0.1 -1.1 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
oodsa.< cee 209.9 207.2 228 .3ri +1.3 et -tan I| P Rovee We eso msec 213.0 Q11.5r} 228.97] +0.7 -6.9 
Housing) coms.cet eae 115.5 | 115.5 | 106.5 0 BEN Sipf housing lee Naraece ats ales LOT AUS LOT Ms TORT 0 
Clothing] 0 he. 142.4] 142.6] 156.2 ]| -0.1 -8.8 | Clothing............ 147.8 | 147.3 | 154.1) +0.3) 4.1 
ure lt eve pee ade 151.4 151.4 148.1 0 EEO oO uelt ea abtami ce terete 150.7 150.7 150.4 0 +0.2 
Housefurnishings..... 163.5 165.7 166.7 -1.3 -1.9 | Housefurnishings....| 155.9 158.8 164.4 -1.8 -5.2 
SundriessiAcse. toe 157.8 154.6 152.8r] +2.1 EE SUSU Sundries. eataad series 163.2 160.5 148.0 +1.7 | +10.3 
Weighted Total..... 163.8 162.2 167.67) +1.0 —2.3 Weighted Total....| 167.9 166.8 170.37] =O. 1.4 
Green Bay, Wis Macon 
A Kors ee ee ee 214.8 210.7 206 . 4 +1.9 HA Mf MOO: eetauhatere paareters 206.1 205.27r| 220.3 +0.4 -6.4 
Housing! 115.2 115.2 115.2 0 0 Housing \oae. eae Leos? 123.2 120.1 0 +2.6 
Clothing Wien ee 157.6 158.1 168.27, -0.3 =6)3 (Clothing, fe. wane 153.8 155.9r; 163.8 -1.3 -6.1 
1 aC) Ges ened eRe See Be 13227 134.3 132.4 Sele SHO LP Melt fetes ate. eet 121.0 121.0 112.2 0 +7.8 
Housefurnishings..... 145.7 | 149.27] 158.07] -2.3 -7.8 | Housefurnishings....| 152.1} 151.47) 155.57r) +0.5 2.2 
Sundriest ain, aes tas 149.1 145.8 143.2 +2.3 =A | AOUDOLIES. sleet eee ee 141.1 139.0 137.1 +1.5 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 162.2 | 160.4] 160.07) 41.1 +1.4 Weighted Total....| 160.0 | 159.27| 163.4 |) +02 5 eeee 
Houston Memphis 
Food. pinot PcecaaG D hake 211.6 Q14.87r} 224.8 —125 =-6 SOME GOd Sanches soma os 220.8 Qi 932.6 41.7 —5. 1 
Housing! FOO AD GOMES 6 113.4 113.4 110.0 0 3 ie feHousing! sce. «eee 114.0 114.0 114.0 0 0 
Clothing’ jee se. toes 149.6 15027 157.47, =On7, =5 Ome Clothingwm...tuen ees 154.0 154.7r| 163.6 0.5 -5.9 
Buel eee e ee 81.8 81.8 81.8 0 0 Wuel?s: aero omie: 117.9 117.9 Tee 0 +4.6 
Housefurnishings ..... 137.2 | 138.6r} 141.97! -1.0 -3.3 | Housefurnishings....} 150.7 | 150.8r} 154.7 0.1 2.6 
Sundress 4 6s. cee 150.7 145.4 141.7 +3.6 e649] HUNGTIES mene, 135.5 132.9 127.0 +2.0 46.7 
Weighted Total..... 156.9 | 156.1] 157.9] 40.5 -0.6 Weighted Total....| 157.3 | 155.57] 158.8} +1.2 —0.9 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Rood? set nat see 195.4 195.97, 216.4 -0.3 = ORT NOOGE ia ayers ejehanedsy caers 
Housing". 20.053 .0008 111.7 111.7 1 by ety ¢ 0 0 IN Fe oth hetenqe nee 
Clothing? yas a nee 143.0 144.7 155.9 —1,2 -8.3 Ng: iy eee 
Buel’i vat Seen. 100.0 100.0 100.0 0 Q | Buel. oe eee 
Housefurnishings ..... 152.3 | 155.17r] 161.6 -1.8 -5.8 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries\ ey s.e0. ete 154.3 | 151.9] 145.9) 41.6 +5.8 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 157.2 | 156.9 | 162.9 +0.:2 -3.5 Weighted Total....| 164.3 | 163. 
Indianapolis | Minneapolis 
Rood grio cites 213.3 | 212.4 | 224.5]/ +0.4 =O): Oink Od sree treme eretateperere 219.7 | 218.7 
Housing) eee): teh 119.4] 119.4] 115.4 0 =-3_5 | Housing!) 0.) 0%. dae 108.8 | 108.8 
@lothing®, 6... .c6 a 146.5] 146.9] 149.0 -0.3 fey, | Clothing gacarinstectes 151.4 | 154.0r 
Fuel?..... Dab nen ees 149.3 149.37} 142.8 0 SA 6 Puel?, Ooee ay ws ao 134.7 137.0 
Housefurnishings ..... 150.2 | 150.5] 158.4 0.2 -2.1 | Housefurnishings....| 161.0 | 163.1 
Sundries¥.%: S002. rec 159.2 | 155.1] 152.4] 42.6] +4.5 | Sundries............ 158.4 | 154.9 
Weighted Total..... 165.7 | 164.37] 166.2 +0.9 -0.3 Weighted Total....| 165.4] 164.6 


1Rents surveyed-quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 2Includes electricity and gas, rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrerRENCE BoarpD 


Nors: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


| Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 


anges 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 


Ciry Apr. 1949 | May 1948 Crry Apr. 1949 | May 1948 
May 1949 | Apr. 1949 | May 1948 May 1949 | Apr. 1949 | May 1948 to to 
May “1949 May “1949 May 1949 | May 1949 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. 
Moodie et aise 08. 250.6 | 247.1 | 261.4 se hot ah a ee 217.3 | 218.0| 228.0] -0.3| -4.7 
HLGUISHA GTS clelasers ile ose, 115.4 | 115.4] 115.4 Housing tsi acl == NOP Sil LASTS) et U7 3S 0 44.7 
Wlothing sy. cc scien 144.2 144.5 150.6 Clothing: oi... 167.9 167.8 174.5 +0.1 —3.8 
[RS GER Be oe eee 161.4 161.5 150.6 HUG) bans n teas eee Soe eh 136.4 136.4 124.3 0 +9.7 
Housefurnishings..... 122.5 | 123.3] 139.6 Housefurnishings....| 136.7 | 138.27} 143.5 -1.1 4.7 
SSUTIGTIES A 9 ac byeiss/eit)<-vs 147.2 144.2 142.4 Sundries. crtycu seni: 140.0 138.2 SSeS +1.3 +5.0 
Weighted Total..... 169.9 168.2 1 he} Weighted Total....} 163.3 163.0 163.7 +0.2 —0.2 
Newark Providence 
HOOd ire ttoryaiarrs tabs 2 207.8 209.3 g13.1 0.7 =<? 5 | -Poodssjrnves vaca 210.9 AA 221.57 -0.1 4.8 
HLOUSING. = cassie iecoeie ss 105.7 105.7 104.9 0 =+0).9 | Hlousivig’.... 0.2. va. 106.2 106.2 106.2 0 0 
Wlothinges. theses 140.2 140.8 147.6 -0.4 =510) | Clothing, qaccce. oe ac 154.0 154.8 156.0 -0.5 -13 
Ped Sas ered ese raters ee 113.0 113.8 T19.% -0.7 Shy pets’, | (ants heen Been Gea c oS 137.2 142.4 139.4 -3.7 =1..6 
Housefurnishings..... 168.0 | 169.5 | 172.6 -0.9 -2.7 | Housefurnishings....] 136.7] 139.3] 138.3 -1.9 1.2 
Sundries). Vin... ...* 142.6 141.0 136.6 +1.1 “ACA | Sundries,2 00.5.2... 146.1 145.1 145.0 +0.7 +0.8 
Weighted Total..... 158.6 | 158.8 | 159.5|| —0.1| -0.6] Weighted Total....| 159.1 | 159.4 | 162.67) -0.2| -2.2 
New Haven Richmond i 
Food. Pct hitch pe etek NONE 202.6 202.6 213.67 0 =F We OOdrerniscce cee ee 232.9 233.1 246 .3 -0.1 -5.4 
Housing" Ashu 5 oot aoe 105.7 | 105.71 105.3 0 =0 4) | Elousing!.,. 5.5.0.6. /- = 116.2 | 116.2 114.1 0 +1.8 
Clothing. ©--).-:.-..-. 154.7 | 155.67] 162.9]| -0.6| -5.0 | Clothing............ 152.1 | 153.5] 163.27) +09] -6.8 
Fuel*..... HA Suen ee 133.0 136.6 136.3 -2.6 eteBon' | (al DOC et Al ese ea eee 127.2 131.2 126.5 -3.0 +0.6 
Housefurnishings ee 147.3 | 149.7 | 153.5 |] . -1.6 —4.0 | Housefurnishings....| 158.7 | 159.7r| 161.6 -0.6 1.8 
MSUNGTICS..c in. as 129.1 126.8 126.3 +1.8 =9 9 | Sundries,........... 135.2 133.3 132.3r] +1.4 +2.2 
Weighted Total..... 152.0 151.8r| 155.9r}) +0.1 2.5 Weighted Total....| 162.7 162.6r| 166.77) +0.1 2.4 
New Orleans Roanoke, Va. 
Food. Sines errant eRe cayveve 207.1 207.2 995.37 a —8.1 | Hood............... 208.8 210.0 221 Ar -0.6 Dirt 
housings hag sarees 119.4] 119.4] 118.6 0 +0.7 | Housing’............ 137.8 | 137.8 | 133.3 0 +3.4 
Clothing 151.6 152.9r| 161.4 -0.9 SO. bf SHOURING |; 6. ee es 163.9 163.9 172.67 0 -5.0 
Fuel’..... Peete eee ees 91.2 91.2 90.2 0 41.1 vette eee eens 148.9 150.0 146. 47 —0.7 +1.7 
Housefurnishings ae ye 161.7 | 162.0 | 162.7 0.2 -0.6 | Housefurnishings....] 154.4 |. 156.9 | 162.0 -1.6 4.7 
Sundries./.45).......- 140.6 | 139.5] 135.4 || +0.8]| +3.8 | Sundries............ 150.2 | 147.3 | 141.87) +2.0] +5.9 
Weighted Total..... 161.7 | 161.6 | 168.1 || +0.1) -3.8 .| 166.9} 166.5 | 168.27] +0.2| 0.8 
New York 
BOO een teiase =. 199.5 | 201.9] 211.87] -1.2 | -5.8 | Food............... 217.0 | 216.1 | 225.7) 40.4] -3.9 
Housing! et SK 104.4 104.4 103.2 0 +1.2 Housin incertae 116.7 116.7 103.9 0 +12.3 
Clothing so 148.0 | 148.6] 155.1 =n 4 SAPO Nt CLOLMIM Es t31 002 goss ote ois 150.2 | 152.1} 159.3 1.2 -5.7 
Buel? ee byddeooseae 118.8} 121.87} 115.0] -2.5| +38.3 | Fuel’..... pe eeaeoabe 153.8 | 154.5] 146.8] -0.5| 44.8 
Housefurnishings..... 153.6 | 154.8] 156.6 || -0.8| -1.9 | Housefurnishings....| 180.5 | 180.9] 182.4]| -0.2] -1.0 
Sindriest eee sey 160.8} 160.2 | 144.5 || +0.4 | +11.3 | Sundries............ 156.9 | 153.8 | 151.87) +2.0 | 483.4 
Weighted Total..... 159.1 | 160.17] 160.07] -0.6 -0.6 Weighted Total....| 165.9 | 165.1 | 164.77] +0.5| +0.7 
Omaha Rockford, Ill. 
OOd emer ae eer a 227.1 | 226.3r| 242.9] +0.4 =6.5 | Hood............... 237.3 || +0.4 =3:6 
Housin (i dal ee ee 111.3 PLS, 106.0 0 +5.0 140.2 0 +4.6 
Clothing ister ee: 146.7 147.37) 156.1 -0.4 -—6.0 | Clothing............ 161.3 =i — Sed 
Melet ie tines eve otis 13075 e|esISt 1 130.9 -0.5 =003 Buel ai. Edeogopens 137.1 =3:3: +3.0 
Housefurnishings..... 166.0 | 168.3} 172.8] -1.4| -3.9 | Housefurnishings....) 154.0 | 155.77} 162.0 || -1.1] -4.9 
Sundries meder sess. : 152.2 | 148.4] 145.37] 42.6 | +4.7 | Sundries............ 153. 149. 147.7 2.4 i 
Weighted Total..... 165.2 164.07] 167.9 +0.7 -1.6 
Philadelphia 
Food. Sere ee store's 195.0 194.67} 204.6 +0.2 Al | BOO wet. we ssn 
Housing" <= ome Cee 110.4 110.4 105.3 0 +4.8 | Hlousing’............ 
Clothing eee sid oe sis 140.7 141.1 150.3 -0.3 -6.4 | Clothing............ 
LIC ae eco ia 142.6} 139.5| 135.0) +2.2| 45.6] Fuel?............... 
Housefurnishings..... 145.7 | 150.1 151.9 2.9 -4.1 
Sundries waciee st wrlac Us pels 150.8 145.97] +1.3 +4.7 | Sundries............ : 
Weighted Total. .... 158.7 | 158.1] 160.3 +0.4 -1.0 Weighted Total 162.8 | 162.3 | 162.8 +0.3 0 
St. Louis 
settee e neces : : : . 5 Food. Neeiselincilicies cause? 204.6 205.5 Q15.5 0.4 —5.1 
isteieiepatercsstens Z : : . Housing) ess... 113.0 113.0 113.0 0 0 
a ae ? ; . 9 | Clothing............] 142.8] 143.87] 150.6rl -0.7] -5.9 
ere ee cect, esa = 135. i ; Pralhucl nee al eas soa 146011 wl4SuOlpee—Ie eOnt 
Housefurnishings rich : : : ; i Housefurnishings....} 135.7 | 187.4r| 159.8 1.2] -15.1 
Sundresston. sic cases Sundries): Sean cs 140.7 | 138.1 137.1 +1.9 +26 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....} 157.4 | 157.2 | 161.9 +0.1 -2.8 
et npn sen ae | ead ee 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 2Includes electricity and gas, rRevised, aLess than 0.1%. 
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320 THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 oe Changes a Jan., 1989=100 |. Charges anes 
Crrr Apr. 1949 | May 1948 Crrr Apr. 1949 | May 1948 
May 1949 | Apr. 1949 |{May 1948 to to May 1949 } Apr. 1949 | May 1948 to to 
May 1949 | May 1949 May 1949 | May 1949 
St. Paul Toledo 
Mood eth aerse- sires Q15. 215.8 SWB; W BOOd«. aonsned's 4 <a ates 212.1 | 210.7] 225.9] 40.7 -6.1 
Housing!............. 108.3 +3.2 | Housing!............ 120.8 120.8 120.5 0 +0.2 
Clothingy2 case 144.0 -—9.4 }| Clothing............ 151.0 152.7r| 159.7 -1.1 —5.4 
Bede: eetiita Were seve oe 1372 BEQRG [UUels im ce cece: 143.8 143.97] 140.7 -0.1 +2 .2 
Housefurnishings..... 162.37 —5.8 | Housefurnishings....] 145.1 148.0 | 146.6 +2.0 -1.0 
Sundries............. 149. FSO I SUMGLICI ai u's oe etaials 158.2 155.4 155.4 +1.8 +1.8 
Weighted Total..... 6 +0.6 
San Francisco-Oakland 
Boor sa han <5 tee 200.8 Tee MEOod cacao eae 64 
hs Koyiteyee tee eee eee Are 102.7 +1.8 | Housing'............ 6 
Clothing soi. oo adabs 153.9 -§ 8 Lulouhing soi tees 6 : 
Biel ah ene «aloes 91.2 SEQNAT Ruel ee eee. mers 8 : : 
Housefurnishings ..... 149.0 —4.6 | Housefurnishings....} 150.9 1 : : 
Sundress. secee aciee 156.5 +5.5 | Sundries............ 151.4 ! : : 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total 9 166.5 +0.2 +0.2 


ee Bec eee ia ae 0 
eter eodae 8s 3 
Wes serepotousretene tere 7 
No yeuapeenareeteiers MEIN 38 
Housefurnishings.... . : Hi) 
Sundriéstec cin cette. a 146. +2.8 
Weighted Total..... 162. -2.1 

Spokane 

Rood tetrdactecge cs coon 207.0 -6.1 
Housing a ae tis - 110.8 +6.5 
@lobhing ie sh tleot 133.0 -11.2 
Bueles. chan shee + 148.2 +2.5 
Housefurnishings..... 143.1 -1.8 
Sandries# face csmayohian: 147.2 +4. 4 
Weighted Total..... 159.5 -1.5 


Housefurnishings . .. . 
Sundries:..fcc snes 


BORO 


r9 


st ofal epeilet says s ra yese ee ; +1.9 : 
Hlousin geal 106.8 106.7 0 +0.1 
Clothingy;n-2 ene 165.9r} 170.5 -0.8 3.5 
Bueliiatectenc ete 139.6 130.67] +0.2 +7.1 
Housefurnishings ... . 154.9} 160.8 -1.8}. -5.4 
Sundriesiiyncs cic 141.9 136.1 +0.6 +4.9 
Weighted Total 159.9 | 163.2]| +0.8 -1.3 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 


i ; j Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 0.1%. 
Housefurnishings..... 161. 161. 162. 0 0.6 
Sundries; . 2.25 s.2 143. 141. TS7r +1.6 +4.0 
Weighted Total..... 159.6 | 158.5 | 161.7 +0.7 -1.3 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FIVE CITIES 
Weighted Total Housing! Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 


ca 7% ieame 1948 iene el My 1948 a i pay} 1948 man} i iad ate 1948}Apr. 1949/May 1948]Apr. 1949|/May 1948]Apr. 1949 pays 1948 
to to to to to 
May) 1949|/May 1949 May 1949 Moy 1949 May 1949 May 1 1949 May 1949 May 1949]May 1949|May 1949]May 1949|May 1949|/May 1949 May 1 1949 


Bellefonte, Pa...... +0.9 -0.1 
Evansville, Ind...... +1.0} -1.8 
International Falls, Minn.| +2 .0 -1.7 
Joliet, DEE oak +0.9 | -2.1 
Trenton, N. J.......| +0.4 | -0.9 


iRents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct, 15. 


(Continued from page 316) 
On June 10, the Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounced that it had asked for an appropriation for new 
expenditure surveys. Although the bureau plans to 
complete the studies in 1952, some information neces- 


44.1) Pee 
44.5] 44.3 
46.7] +6.6 
+3.0 | +4.0 
4+2.8| 46.6 


?Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 


‘sary for the revision should become available in late 
1950 or early 1951. 
Laurence D. De TrupE 
Suiriey Fass 
Statistical Division 


———— ee 
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Health Insurance 
(Continued from page 299) 


panies, and thirty-nine (24%), are self-insured by the 
creation of a fund. In both of these types the em- 
ployees who are hospitalized receive a specified amount 
of money for daily room and board. 


Daily Allowances 

When benefits are provided through a self-insured 
program, there is a wider range in allowances. For 
example, one of these plans has a daily benefit as small 
as $2 and another as high as full service. In contrast, 
Table 8: 


Duration of Sickness and Accident 
Benefits in 168 Union Plans 


Number 
of Plans 


Per Cent 


Maximum Duration of Sickness and Accident Benefits of 149 


Meweek each disaloulity. 0.68.6 ccs out 6 vee nied ode 
WE ECKSTCACHRVEAE En byte ake ened olen aivinglocte bens 
POlweeksieachtyean scien: . Olea 
10 weeks each disability.............%..:..... 
Pe WEEKS \CACRIVEAT. i. vinicieayed esas woe eee 
WS weeks:each year, ites. Seeks. Pines se 
13 weeks each disability...................4.. 
WG weeksieaclnverrge Ui eGo sree ae ee see 
DUT WEEKS ICHENEVEAI iets cts t a ate teehee ae 
26 weeks each disability....................-. 
DURWECKALCRGMGVEAT SOs: cco cases a Keine es 
52 weeks each disability.:...............:.4.- 
Unlimited tare meter aoe. bao nes Laie cia yas 


= oe 
SCHROSCOMONHBPWOISCS 
VWIQAIESWEIVSH VIA 


_ 
S 
=) 
i) 


_ ain two plans benefits for members over age sixty are limited to a specified amount 
in one year. 

bIn fifty-eight plans benefits for members over age sixty are limited to a specified 
amount In one year. 

eIn nine plans benefits for members over age sixty are limited to a specified 
amount In one year. 


Table 9: Daily Hospital Benefits for Employees 
and Dependents 


Employees Dependents 


Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
of 161 of Plans of 161 

BP OO emia har cs sss 0.6 

INU Ue, ac ect Se a (3.2 : 

SHO ed trs cen isstabiselitee «the ~ 0.6 id Pre 

(US SS See ee 6.8 13 8.1 

SOU RR Ge ees lea so 0.6 Aad nee 

DOG etn et oot Q7 4 of 44 

GOO reer: Sera tis «ate ses Os 23.6 11b 6.8 

FOO Nae rate hers ee isgeoe ries Sieh x 5.6 1 0.6 

SOO Sere arias sinners 6.2 4 2.5 
OOO INSEE GG eed. 182) 1 0.6 
Full hospital charge, maxi- 

WG) W200 ses ayy ee es 0.6 1 0.6 
Full hospital charge......... 0.6 1 0.6 
Blue Cross service........... 23.0 30 18.6 
No dependent coverage..... . be 92 57.2 

Total Sa Were ee £43 28 100.0 161 100.0 


aln one plan part-time employees receive $2.50 a day. 

bIn one plan the daily benefit is $6 for an employee’s wife and $5 for his child; 
in another plan only the wife receives daily Denese, 

ceIn one plan if an employee earns Jess than $20 weekly, his daily hospital benefit 
is $4 and only dependents Si ifenay workers are covered. 
ant din one plan, employees receive $7 a day for hospitalization due to occupational 
injury. 3 


plans underwritten by an insurance company have 
more uniform benefits. Here the range is from $4 
to $10 a day. Table 9 shows that of all the programs 
granting hospital benefits $5 a day appears most fre- 
quently and that $6 a day is granted almost as often. 
Dependent coverage is -given in thirty-nine of the 
insured plans. Twenty of them have daily benefits 
which range from 50 cents to $3 less than employee 
benefits. Ten of these are $2 a day less. The remain- 
ing nineteen plans give the same daily benefit for 
dependents as for employees. 

For a continuing disability requiring hospitalization, 
the room and board benefits granted are for a maxi- 
mum of thirty-one days under most plans. But 
again there is a wide range from 15 days to 105 days 
a year. (See Table 10.) 

In addition to room and board benefits, eighty- 
eight of the plans provide an additional amount for 
incidental hospital expenses. This sum usually repre- 
sents an amount equivalent to five times the daily 
benefit (fifty plans) or ten times the daily benefit 
(twenty-four plans). 

Most of the hospital plans provide maternity 
benefits for women employees. Sixty-one plans pro- 
vide them for dependents. 

Some unions are not in favor of the insured type 
of hospital benefits because under present conditions 
they do not believe that the amounts provided will 
cover the cost of hospitalization. They prefer Blue 
Cross, which provides service rather than cash bene- 
fits. Thirty-seven plans (23%) have this service. 
Of this number, thirty cover dependents also. 


SURGICAL BENEFITS 


None of the other types of coverage has a greater 
variety of methods for financing the benefits than 


Table 10: Maximum Duration of Hospital Benefits 


; ' ~ 
Maximum Duration Nears Re vont 
OMS Sia Vears, shee ta a aaa Se eae ate 1 0.6 
Ol days a yearass fh igoye gagiuc siioites Cary eae OD "f 4.3 
SOsor/S idaysiaiyear clcwsiwimmiventnt iewmende ss Q4 15.0 
Si days each disabilityn. i005 .6 2b Nee tude wee 68a 42.2 
Sbidays'ecach‘disability.<.- 2. .2-. Seer csc ce 1 0.6 
AO* ays arya rest ee ee ee 1 0.6 
50'daysieach'disabilitys i 3: cece ote. oe eel eee 4 25 
GOLA BY s!a VERT: strc ihr tabh re eabake a ershelaty ct ctoee= 1 0.6 
60 days each disability.................0...... 6 3.7 
70 days or more each year.................--. 3b 3.2 
70 days or more each disability................ 6c 2.5 
No limit for employees, 31 days each disability 
EOP Gependents, 28 os oc cwrshsteta shah eratcis clin! ob stake ale 0.6 
Full service benefits, maximum $200........... 1 0.6 
Blue’ Cross'serviceyi fon. nen ce ice seis ee 37 23.0 
Motalerre ence eRe’ ee neers cae 161 100.0 


aln twenty-nine plans benefits for employees sixty years of age or older are 
limited to thirty-one days a year. 

bIn one plan each, the allowance is 70 days, 75 days and 105 days a year. 

cThree plans have a maximum of seventy days for each disability; one of the 
three limits dependents’ benefits to thirty-one days. One plan provides a maximum 
of seventy-five days; another, 120 days for each disability, The sixth plan continues 
full benefits for twenty-one days and should the disability continue, one half the 
benefits are paid for an additional 180 days. 
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do the 137 plans (82%), which have surgical benefits. 
In addition to using insurance companies and union 
or joint union-management funds, two other types of 
health service plans are used. One kind provides 


Table 11: Maximum Surgical Allowance Provided 
for Employees and Dependents 


Employees Dependents 
Maximum Surgical Allowance for | -—————_—_| ———_________— 
FP UES Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
of Plans of 137 of Plans of 187 


$25.00. pti sieslecash te ioe tin 1 0.7 sistas 
BOO0 sais ea Hs. 5 210) <fyecszsee tres 19 13.9 austere 
OOO ren etatepcie ties tet een 8 5.8 ame 
LOOIOO: -.. sayy ater. cd Akh o, <ceneen 5a 3.7 5 3.7 
MO SO ya eacve aseny sicicues entrain 1 0.7 Seat 
LSOLOO sincasheramerseietessit ueieces & 72b 52.6 10 7.3 
ROO eee asc trdenae carrer 3 2.2 ie ies 
AUD AY UPR Arsen oer ees Cocca 3 22 oe spate 
CONTEC) Se eee ese ee fans an 1 Oni il 0.7 
CTT Racca ce ime  brgeRS Oia 19¢ 13.9 5d 3.7 
SID00) Gos ease cities 1 0.7 1 0.7 
Rullserviceso....c sags: 3 2.2 Be ei 
Reduced rates. -......-25..- 1 0.7 1 OR. 
No dependent coverage...... sori wie 114 83.2 
Dotaley catcweunargictes pers 137 100.0 137 100.0 


aIn one plan, the allowance for employees sixty years of age or older is limited 
to the calendar year. 

bIn one plan if the employee earns less than $20 a week his dependents are not 
covered; in another plan, part-time employees receive a maximum allowance of 
$75; four plans specify that the allowance for employees sixty years of age or older 
is limited to the calendar year. — : : 

eIn one plan if an employee is earning less than $20 a week, the maximum allow- 
ance is $100; in another, employees sixty years of age or older receive the allowance 
not more than once a year. ef 

din one plan the employee’s wife only is covered. 


Table 12: Union Membership as an Eligibility 
Requirement 
i i H Number | Per Cent 
Extent of Union Membership Required of Plans ef 1 At 
Less than 1 month’s membership.............. 4 


Imonth’s *membership..c-2 jc sen ets colette eee 
2 months:,mem bership jacrersnetresel orally stations = 
3 months’ membership.................--+55- 
6 months’ membership............--..-.++00- 
12'months’ membership. 95.4 ..)002 «lees se eo 
Union membership not required............... 
Must be covered by union agreement........... 
Information not available..................... 


Motaliplansiziy pAcncsjanele so cate cuateren 


Table 13: Period for which Coverage Is Extended 
During Unemployment or Layoff 


Extent of Coverage Nome para 

INone i668 ake. five od aoe pte vari eee 11 6.5 
Ismionthroriless:") Pa .craaeme ad naie enone cerns 46a Q7.4 
Bmonthsech 2s so toc y eee ees gue eee 8 4.8 
SiemoOnths ek eee pees bara ciara vara cee ah ene aA ae 6b 3.6 
Be TAONUAS 213 Se ietatctesasescrene waue Select ort ee Ee tf 4.2 
6 months. oper Aesbok eer eet oes 13 Tah 
G; Month 8 ers v,tdapsac nis eee Meer) eT 8 4.8 
WY VOAR. 5 2:50 = lsc stove po a akor'squinns) ) epee ERTS es IS 3c 17 
Miscellaneous: rene See ee Sa Gt eee eee 10d 5.9 
INoulimitet ek eke: risers moe eile cepa tera 46 Q7.4 
No limit if member makes necessary contributions 5 3.0 
Information not available...................-. 5 3.0 
Potalavgasht RASAL AG GPRM Mute 168 100.0 


aln four plans, coverage extends to end of following calendar month; in one plan 
there is one month’s coverage in case of voluntary quit and two months for layott. 
bIn one plan, coverage extends to end of calendar quarter. 
cIn one plan, coverage extends to end‘of calendar year. 
dThe extent of coverage varies for the different types, of benefits. 


complete general medical, specialist and surgical care 
at home, office, or hospital using a special panel of 
doctors. The other plan pays up to double the maxi- 
mum surgical allowance on its schedule for two or 
more concurrent operations. 

Most of the plans, however, are underwritten by 
the insurance company. There the insurance company 
compiles a schedule of payments for specified oper- 
ations. The employee is reimbursed only for the 
actual surgical fees up to the amount listed in the 
schedule for that particular operation. The maximum 
fee for the most difficult operation is $150 under most 
of the plans. Recently, this maximum allowance has 
been raised to $225 under a number of plans. Table 
11 shows that nineteen plans provide the $225 benefit 
for employees. An equal number provide maximum 
benefits of $50. However, sixteen of the nineteen in 
this group are all plans which are self-insured by locals 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
AFL. 

Most of the twenty-three plans providing depend- 
ent coverage grant the same surgical allowance for 
dependents as for employees. Five plans however 
reduce the allowance $50 for dependents. 

Obstetrical benefits for women employees are pro- 
vided in seventy-six plans. These benefits are ex- 
tended to dependents in twenty-one plans. 


MEDICAL EXPENSE BENEFITS 


Although there are fewer plans (seventy-seven) , 
which offer benefits for medical expense than for any 
other type of coverage, there is more variety in the 
amount and kind of benefit given in this group than 
in any of the others. Under plans underwritten by 
insurance companies, a fee of $2 for office visits and 
$3 for home visits is usually allowed. The maximum 
allowed for one disability varies from $75 to $225. 

Most of the twenty-seven funded plans provide an 
annual medical credit at the union health center 
varying from $2 to $30. Twenty-five dollars is the 
amount granted most frequently. In addition, an 
allowance is usually made for an optical examination, 
and free glasses are provided biennially. Another 
common feature in these funded plans is the allow- 
ance for tubercular cases. The amount varies from 
$150 to $300, with $300 appearing most frequently. 

Nine programs provide benefits for medical care 
through a medical service plan. Three grant benefits 
for in-hospital physician’s expenses, three grant gen- 
eral medical care at home or in the hospital, and 
three have the United Medical Service Plan. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


The most outstanding feature about the eligibility 
requirements of these plans is that an employee must 
be a union member in good standing in all but eight 
of the 168 plans. Eighty-eight plans require a certain 
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period of membership ranging from one month to one 
year as indicated in Table 12. 

The union membership requirement is one char- 
acteristic of these union-administered plans which 
differs from company-administered plans. Most com- 
pany plans require employees to have a certain length 
of service, usually three months or less. A similar 
requirement in these union-administered plans is that 
the employee work with an employer covered by the 
health insurance plan for a specified period. This re- 
quirement varies a great deal. The range is scattered 
from no covered employment required to one year’s 
covered employment. But in more than half the plans, 
this requirement is one month or less. 

The length of time that a worker continues to be 
covered by the health insurance plan is presented 
in Table 13. 

Forty-six plans, or 27%, extend this coverage for 
one month or less. In an equal number, the unem- 
ployed worker is eligible to receive benefits as long 
as he maintains his union membership and is avail- 

able for work. 
ArAx SIMSARIAN 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Evaluation 
(Continued from page 293) 


This salary evaluation plan, put into effect at a 
time when the company was engaged in all-out war 
effort, continues today to be the basis for evaluating 
salaried jobs. As new jobs are created or as the con- 
tents of old jobs are changed, department heads refer 
the facts to the personnel department and request a 
study of the job. 

The former industrial engineer, since promoted to 
assistant general personnel director, has the responsi- 
bility for keeping up to date the salary structure 
which he developed four years ago. His evaluation 
duties today take less than half his working time. 
Thus evaluation of salaried jobs m this leading com- 
pany is conducted simply, economically, and in the 
considered opinion of the management, effectively. 


Hersert S. Brices 
Dwision of Personnel Administration 


Appendix 
JOB EVALUATION FACTORS. FOR SALARIED 
POSITIONS 


Education or Basic Knowledge 


This factor includes both formally or informally acquired 
knowledge which is required to suceessfully hold a position 


and to perform the required duties. Any statement of formal 
education implies its equivalent. 

1. Requires the successful completion of eight grades of 
grammar school to two years of high school or its equiva- 
lent. Requires the ability to speak, read, and write 
English, and the ability to perform simple arithmetic func- 
tions of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of whole numbers. 

2. Requires the successfuul completion of four years of 
high school or its equivalent. Also includes short special 
training courses such as comptometry, switchboard opera- 
tion, and other training requiring some specialization, but 
not equivalent to business college graduation. 

3. Requires the successful completion of high school 
and business college, two years of college, or other com- 
binations equivalent to those already named. Typical 
examples might be found in accounting, time study, and 
statistical work. 

4. Requires the successful completion of four years of 
college work or its equivalent with specialization in the 
field most closely allied with the position being evaluated. 
This would include civil or mechanical engineering, ac- 
counting, and similar positions. 

5. Requires the highly specialized knowledge that is 
ordinarily gained by completion of four years of college 
plus one year of postgraduate work in the field of special- 
ization. 

6. Requires intensive knowledge of highly technical or 
specialized field, which is ordinarily gained by completion 
of four years of undergraduate college work plus two to 
four years of professional or postgraduate study. 


Experience (Both direct and allied) 


By experience we mean the amount of time necessary 
for the average person with proper educational background 
to successfully handle the position. This includes both the 
time previously spent in similar work or on allied positions. 

1. Requires little or no experience as a minimum and 
up to three months as a maximum. Includes all positions 
wherein only knowledge of Reynolds policies, procedures, 
and personnel is needed but where tasks are standardized 
or very simple in nature. 

2. Requires four to twelve months experience, 

8. Requires more than one years experience, but not 
more than three years. 

4. Requires more than three years but not more than 
five years experience. 

5. Requires five to ten years experience. 

6. Requires more than ten years experience. 


Complexity of Duties 

This factor is self-explanatory, as it includes the degree 
in which the duties of a position have been determined and 
outlined, and the amount of original thinking and planning 
that is required. 

1. Work is outlined in detail and procedures have al- 
ready been established. Very little choice of methods or 
chance for deviation from past practices. 

2. Procedures are established but some judgment is 
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required to interpret and to take care of simple out-of- 
routine problems. 

3. Only general procedures or instructions are available, 
and position requires application of these. Also includes 
positions which afford the opportunity to recommend and 
suggest new procedures. 

4. Requires the development of new procedures and/or 
methods for single phase of activity or for an organiza- 
tional unit. 

5. Requires the development of new procedures and/or 
methods for multi-phased activities or for several organi- 
zational units. 

6. Requires the development of new procedures and/or 
methods for large division or entire geographical unit of 
the company. 


Supervision of Others 


This factor includes both the type of supervision given 
and the number supervised. This includes employees report- 
ing directly and in some cases indirectly. 

1. Not responsible for supervision of others, but may 
be asked to instruct new workers in similar duties to those 
being performed. 

2. Part-time supervision over workers performing same 
or similar duties and acting as a leader for the distribution 
and checking of work. Also includes supervision of stenog- 
rapher or secretary where additional workers are not as- 
signed. 

8. Immediate supervision over a small group of em- 
ployees. Majority of time spent in assignment and check- 
ing of work. Instructs new employees and may do similar 
work as fill-in duties. 

4. Direct supervision over large section or small depart- 
ment where accountability rests upon higher supervision 
and where standard practices are available and difficult 
problems are rarely encountered. 


5. Supervision over large department or small division 
where accountability rests for cost, personnel, and other 
items, and where difficult decisions must be made. Also 
includes small sections in highly technical projects where 
only general supervision of a policy-making nature is 
available. 

6. Supervision of two or more departments, divisions, 
or for a major activity where complete responsibility for 
procedures, methods, costs, and personnel is assumed and 
subject only to general supervision of top executives of the 
company. 


Confidential Data 


This factor measures the degree of trust which must be 
maintained by the occupant of a position. This includes 
exposure to confidential data and the probable damage in- 
curred if information is made available to competitors or 
to other interested parties. 

1. Has little or no access to confidential data. 

2. Has access to some confidential data, such as rates 
of others in the department, certain blueprints, and other 
material of equal importance. Information is piecemeal 
and effort would be required to integrate it for illegal use. 


3. Confidential information is accessible which would 
have serious internal effects if disclosed. This would 
include salary rates, engineering information, or complete 
information of major importance. 

4. Accessible to confidential information which would 
have serious internal and external effect if disclosed. 

5. Full and complete access to information which if 
disclosed to competitors or to enemies of the war effort 
would have serious results or repercussions. Utmost in- 
tegrity required to safeguard information. 


Contacts 


This factor measures the degree of contacts required 
by a position and the degree of tact or diplomacy needed 
to make and maintain these contacts. 

1. Little or no opportunity for contacts with the ex- 
ception of giving or receiving information from others 
in the department. 

2. Frequent interdepartmental contacts where some 
skill is necessary in obtaining information. May be re- 
quired to make some outside contacts but not as regular 
routine. 

8. Regular and frequent contacts with others where 
company policies must be carried out and where friction 
would result if contacts are not handled properly. 

4, Regular and frequent outside contacts where repu- 
tation and business of-the company would suffer if not 
handled properly. 

5. Frequent and important outside contacts with maj- 
or customers, governmental agencies, and organization 
where suavity, tact, and diplomacy are required to es- 
tablish and perpetuate good will. 


Costs 


This factor measures the responsibility for decisions 
which involve cost items for labor, material, and equip- 
ment. The fact that approval of a top executive such as 
the treasurer is required does not diminish the responsibility 
for the original decision or recommendation. 

1. Little or no responsibility for decisions involving 
cost items. 

2. May recommend the hiring of personnel and the 
purchase of office supplies. Usually confined to making 
wants known to superior. 

3. May approve the hiring of personnel for a large 
section or department and may commit the organization 
to expenses and purchases in limited amounts. 

4. May approve the hiring of personnel for two or 
more departments or for a major activity. May also ap- 
prove expenditures for large amounts or recommend 
major expenditures for equipment, supplies, etc, 

5. Full authority for determination of personnel and 
commitments for major expenditures subject only to 
approval of top executives. 


Policy Procedures 


This factor measures the responsibility for suggestion of 
original policies and procedures and changes in existing 
policies and procedures. 
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1. No responsibility for the formulation of policies 
and procedures. 

2. Not responsible for creation of policies or pro- 
cedures, but position offers opportunities for suggesting 
changes or new ones. 

3. Recommends changes in policies and/or procedures 
to superior, but does not have the authority to place 
them into effect. 

4. Determines policy for large section or department 
subject only to general approval by persons of higher 
rank and whose approval is usually nominal. 

5. Determines policy for a division or major functions. 
May be reviewed by senior executives, but usually ac- 
cepted as suggested. 


Seriousness of Errors 


This factor determines the possibility of errors and their 
subsequent effect but in addition must consider the prob- 
ability of the occurrence of errors and their effect. 

1. Probable errors could be easily detected and only 
loss of clerical time is involved. Most of work is checked 
or of such a nature that checking is unnecessary. 


2. Probable errors would likely be detected in suc- 
ceding operations. Most of work is verified or checked 
where possible. 

3. Probable errors would be serious in that they are 
not likely to be caught and the company will suffer 
minor financial losses. Damage usually confined to in- 
ternal structure. 


4. Probable errors would affect the company either 
internally or externally or both. Work not subject to 
audit or check. 

5. Probable errors would involve large expenditures 
for personnel, equipment, or materials. Also includes 
duties in preparation of data by which senior manage- 
ment bases important decision regarding costs. 


Supervision Received 


This factor measures the amount of supervision that is 
ordinarily necessary for the average employee assigned to 
the duties of the position. 


1. Receives fairly constant supervision or majority of 
the work is checked. 


2. Receives fairly constant supervision but checking 
is not done either because of difficulty in doing so or 
because the responsibility of the position precludes such 
checking. 

3. Receives infrequent supervision and that only for 
difficult or perplexing problems or where policies or pro- 
cedures have not been established. 

4. Receives only supervision of broad general nature. 
Acts almost entirely on own responsibility. 

5. No supervision except by senior executives of the 
company. (Does not include clerical personnel reporting 
directly to a senior executive.) 


Mental Demand 


This factor represents the degree of concentration or 
attention that must be given to adequately perform as- 
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Degree Values for Salaried Positions 


Education casi cc ieee aes 65 | 90 | 130 
Experiences ..e so ees 65 | 100 | 150 
Complexity of duties......... 60 | 90 | 120 
Supervision of others......... 55 | 75 | 90 
Confidential data............ 40 | 50]... 
Contacts eens aaa 60 80 
Costsite se Fe Wee Ue as. 50 80 
Determination of policy...... 60 | 90 
Seriousness of errors.......... 55 | 80 
Supervision received.......... 35 | 50 
Mental demand.............. 30 | 40 
Working conditions.......... 30 | 40 


signed duties. It includes not only the amount of concen- 
tration but in addition the coordination of manual and 
mental dexterity, and the importance of mental alertness. 

1. Duties normally require irregular attention because 
of repetitiveness or simplicity of duties or operations. 

2. Requires frequent and semiregular attention but 
work is not mentally confining and there is some diver- 
sity. 

3. Characteristic duties involve continuous mental or 
visual attention throughout the day or very concen- 
trated attention for short periods. 

4. Requires either coordination of mental and manual 
dexterity throughout the day or engaged in solving prob- 
lems or making decisions which are a result of intensive 
mental effort. 

5. High degree of concentration where volume and 
character of work is great or where technical and intang- 


ible problems require a vast amount of extreme care 
and attention. 


Working Conditions 


This factor measures the amount of disagreeable factors 
encountered such as noise, dust, fumes and exposure. 

1. Ideal working conditions with little or no disagree- 
able elements. 

2. Good working conditions with some exposure to 
minor disagreeable elements, such as dust, poor ventila- 
tion, and uneven temperature. 

3. Periodical disagreeable elements such as intensive 
heat, cold, fumes, noise, or exposure to minor accidents. 

4. Continuous exposure to disagreeable elements such 
as intensive heat, cold, noise, vibration, and exposure 
to accidents. 


5. Continuous exposure to a combination of disagree- 
able elements or exposure to serious accidents. 


Fire Fighters Feted 


The Indiana Fire Chiefs’ Association recently 
awarded a trophy for excellence in fire prevention 
to the Servel volunteer fire brigade. Members of the 
group spent more than a thousand hours studying 
various methods of preventing and fighting fires. 


Wage Settlement Announcements—May 15 to June 15 


A. Wage Increase Announcements 

B. Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only 
C. Wage Decreases 

D. No Change in Wage Structure 


Note: Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Typeyi|| oss her Meh ee | ee ee 
Company Worker Date Number i beget 
Amount Effective Affected Rate Effective 
Building and Construction 
*Albany Ass’n of Heating, Plumbing &| WE | $.20 hr. | 6-10-49 n.a. | $2.25 hr. n.a. \Retroactive to 6-1-49. (Plumbers and Steam- 
Air Conditioning Contractors fitters Union, AFL) 
Albany, N. Y. 
GibbsyeHlir en nace ere WE | $.125 hr. | 46-49 na. | $1.45 hr. | 1948 |Hodcarriers. (Int. Hodcarriers, Building & Com- 
White River Generating Station ___|_mon Laborers Union, AFL) 
Martinsville, Ind. $.075 hr. | 46-49 n.a. | $1.45 hr. 1948 | Air tool, jackhammer and vibrator operators, bot- 
tom men, and tile layers. (Above union) 
$.25 hr. | 46-49 n.a. | $1.65; 1948 |Dynamite and powder men and helpers. (Above 
$1.45 hr. union) 
(helpers) 
$.125 4-6-49 n.a. | $1.25 hr. 1948 |Common laborers. (Above union) 
$.11 46-49 n.a. | $.64 hr. 1948. |Watchmen. (Above union) 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation| WE | $.03 hr. | 3-16-49 n.d. n.a. n.a. |(UMW, Dist. 50) 
North Claymont, Del. 
American Cyanamid Company......| WE | $.05 hr. | 3-14-49 28 | $.72to | 3-38-48 |Third-round wage increase. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
Damascus, Va. $.82 hr. 
labor 
Armour Fertilizer Works........... WE | $.08 hr. | 3-31-49 125 | $1.00 hr. | 3-29-48 | Affects those working 30 days or more. Previous 
St. Bernard, O. $1.05 hr. hiring rates: 2-29-46, 80¢ hr.; 12-18-46, 85¢ 
hr.; 3-27-47, 90¢ hr. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
*Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp.| WE | $.08 hr. | 6-8-49 2,000 | $1.59 hr. n.d. |(United Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. general 
The Davison Chemical Corporation..| WE | $.05 hr. | 4-5-49 300 | $1 hr. | 41-48 |Also: 2 paid holidays equivalent to less than 1¢ 
Phosphate Rock Division base rate hr. These are the first paid holidays included in 
Bartow, Fla. this contract. Fourth-round wage increase. 
(Int. Chemical Workers Union, AFL) 
Fletcher Enamel Company.......... WE | $.03 hr. | 3-449 637 | $.97 hr. | 4-12-48 | Fifth wage rise since 3-4-46. (United Gas, Coke 
Dunbar, W. Va. female and Chemical Workers, CIO) 
labor 
$1.07 hr. 
male labor 
Lightfoot Schultz Company.........| WE | $.05 10-31-48 } 71 | $.92 hr. | 10-31-47 | (Int. Chemical Workers Union, AFL) 
Hoboken, N. J. $.13 hr. 7 | average 
Ss $2 wk. | 10-31-48 10 |$68.30 wk.| 10-31-47 | (No union) 
average 
The Linde Air Products Company...| WE | $.10 hr. | 2-28-49 40 | $1.25 hr. | 4-1-48 |Shift premiums increased from 4¢ and 6¢ to 6¢ and 
Linden, N. J. unskilled 10¢. Fourth-round wage increase. (Int. Chemical 
labor Workers, AFL) 
S | $.10 hr. | 2-28-49 2 | $1.23 hr. | 3-22-48 |(No union) 
é $1.37 hr. 
Minneapolis, Minn. WE | $.07 hr. | 4-27-49 10 | $1.23 hr. | 4-27-48 |Fourth-round wage increase. (United Electrical, 
naples Radio and Machine Workers of America, CIO) 
labor 
S | $8 and | 427-49 3 | $49 and | 4-27-48 |(No union) 
$2.40 wk. $44 wk. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora-| WE | $.05 hr. | 3-16-49 40 | $1.01 hr. | 3-16-49 |Fourth-round wage increase. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
tion approx. | minimum 
Baltimore, Md. x 
Nichols, Fla. WE | $.05 hr. | 4-5-49 20 | $1.00 hr. n.a. |Two additional paid holidays making total of 6. 
approx. | minimum (Office Employees’ Int. Union, AFL) 
*Winthrop-Stearns, Inc.............] WE | $.05 hr. | 6-849 1,100 see n.a. |Previous rates: $1.46 hr., top-scale production 
Rensselaer, N. Y. approx. | remarks workers; $1.56 hr., top maintenance men; $1.02, 
women workers in most classifications. Contract 
; for one year. (Int. Chem. Workers, AFL) 
Communications 
Radio Station KGW............... WE {$7.50 wk.| 2-1-49 n.a. | $75 wk. | 2-1-47 |Mileage rates increased from 6¢ to 6.5¢ mi- 
Portland, Ore. base pay Vacations increased from 1 week for 1 year’s 


service to 2 weeks for 1 year or more of service. 
(Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 
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Company 


Communications (Continued) 


Radio Station KPOJ.............4. 
Portland, Ore. 


Radio Station KWJJ..............- 
Portland, Ore. 


Radiowtation Wow, oes. i... es: 
Portland, Ore. 


Distribution 


eMinlkMeslersnaeinctaccs cece eke oss 
Chicago, Il. 


*New Jersey State Brewers Ass’n.... 
Newark, N. J. 


Railway Express Agency........... 
(covers cities outside the New York- 
Metropolitan district) 


‘New York-Metropolitan area 


Food and Allied Products 


Cross Brothers Meat Packers, Inc. . . 
Consolidated Bradley Division 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Franklin Baker Company........... 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Goebel Brewing Company.......... 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Maxwell House Company........... 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Hiram Walker and Sons, Incorpor- 
ated 
Peoria, Ill. 


Insurance 


*John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


Type 
of 
Worker"| Amount 
WE |$7.50 wk. 
WE {$7.50 wk. 
WE /|$7.50 wk. 
or 
$.1875 hr. 
NS) $10 wk. 
WE | $.25 hr. 
WE | $.07 hr. 
WE | $.10 hr. 
WE | $.09 hr. 
S $.09 hr. 
WE | $.08 hr 
S) $3.50 wk. 
WE | $.08 hr. 
$.08 hr. 
WE | $.08 hr. 
S  |$3.50 wk. 
WE | $.10 hr. 
Ss $5 wk. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


2-149 


2-1-49 


2-1-49 


5-24-49 


10-1-48 


10-16-48 


1-19-49 
1-19-49 


3-25-49 


4-11-49 
5-1-49 
5-1-49 


3-25-49 


4-11-49 
5-1-49 


6-16-49 


Number 


Affected 


10 


3,800 


65,000 


3,500 


110 
15 


600 


200 
n.d. 
n.d. 


380 


100 
n.d. 


5,900 
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Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$75 wk. 
after 12 
weeks 


$75 wk. 


$75 wk. or 
$1.875 hr. 


see 
remarks 


n.a. 
n.d. 


$1.475 hr. 
hr. 


n.a. 
varlous 


Effective 


Q-1-47 


3-1-49 


n.a. 
n.d. 


n.d. 
5-1-48 


Remarks 


Mileage rates increased from 6¢ to 6.5¢ mi. For- 
merly received time and one-half for holidays, 
now receive either time and one-half or time off. 
(int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Third-round wage increase. (Int. Bro. of Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL) 


Mileage rates increased from 6¢ to 6.5¢ mi. 
Vacations increased from 1 week for 1 year’s 
service to 2 weeks for 1 year’s service. (Int. 
Bro. Electrical Workers, AF'L) 


Two-year contract. (Chicago Milk Drivers 
Union, AFL) 

Announced 5-22-49. Retroactive to 41-49. 
Also: $175 bonus to regular employees working 
since last Aug. 8; clause providing for arbitra- 
tion of any speed-up complaints. Current wages: 
$74, $76, $78 wk. for first, second, third shifts, 
respectively. Previous wages: $64, $66, and $66. 
Gint. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 

Effective 9-1-49, workers to be placed on a 40-hr. 
week and to receive same rate of pay now paid 
for 44 hrs. Seven cents increase will then be 
added. (Bro. Railway & Steamship Clerks, AFL; 
Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.; Int. Bro. Black- 
smiths, AFL; Int. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 

Affects vehicle employees. Increase on basis of 
40-hr. week. Previous increase: 5¢ br. granted 
3-1-49 also on 40-br. basis. (Int. Bro. Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, 
AFL) 


(Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL) 
(No union). 
All received: one additional paid holiday 


Columbus Day granted as paid holiday. Call-in 


agreement revised to provide work for employees 
who report for work; if no work is available, pay 
is to be provided for regularly scheduled hours 
on that day. Formerly, this provision was lim- 
ited to a 4-hr. period. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, & Helpers, AFL; 
Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL) 


Regular brewers 

Regular bottle shop 

Third-round wage increase. (United Brewery, 
a Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Workers, 
Columbus Day granted as paid holiday. Call-in 
agreement revised to provide work for employees 
who report for work; if no work is available, 
pay is to be provided for the regularly scheduled 
hours on that day. Formerly this provision was 
limited to a 4-hr. period. (Amal. Meat Cutters 
& Butcher Workmen, AFL) 


Fourth-round wage increase. (Distillery, Rectify- 
ing and Wine Workers’, AFL) 


Affects agents. Two-year contract provides for 

further increases to a maximum of $10 wk. 
Wages can be reopened from time to time. 
Contract permits retirement at age of 60; in- 
creases disability insurance; throws discharges 
into arbitration; sets up grievance machinery; 
permits union shop. (United Office & Profes- 
sional Workers, CIO) 
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Company 


Insurance (Continued) 


*Home Life Insurance Company of 
America 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lumber and Lumber Products 


T. R. Miller Mill Company, Inc..... 
Brewton, Ala. 


James E. Stark Company..........- 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Metal Manufactures 


Davidson Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion 


Chicago, Ill. 


mM eere iC Ofiass Wass st eae 
Ottumwa, Ia. 


E. Keeler Company..............-- 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Metric Metal Company............ 
Erie, Pa. 


Purolator Products, Inc............ 
Newark, N. J. 


The Trailmobile Company.......... 
Springfield, Mo. 


Whitin Machine Works............. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


*Esso Standard Oil Co.............. 
Linden, N. J. 
Stanolind Pipe Line Company....... 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Printing and Publishing 


Chicago Daily News............... 


Chicago, Il. 


The Conde Nast Publications, Inc. . . 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Miami Daily News................ 
Miami, Fla. 


Post-Gazette i<oczsiocnvters aoe ringm- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Printers....... ieee se: ote ees 
St. Louis, Madison, Granite City, 
Mo. 


of 


Worker! 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 
WE 


WE 


WE 


Ss 


WE 


$6 wk. 


average 


3% 


$.05 hr. 


$.19 hr. 
$.10 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 
$2.00 wk. 


$.03 hr. 
$.03 hr. 


$.07 hr. 
day 
workers 
$.05 hr. 
incentive 
$.07 hr. 
$2.80 wk. 


$.04 hr. 


$.03 hr. 


$.13 hr. 
approx. 
$.05 hr. 


$1 to 
$10 wk. 


$2.50 to 
$4 wk. 


$.10 hr. 


$2 to 
$5.50 wk. 


$.12 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


5-149 


3-22-49 


2-149 
3-8-49 


4-24-49 


5-1-49 


7-149 
12-1—-48 


5-449 


2-28-49 


Number 
Affected 


650 


175 


112 
approx. 


6,000 
1,967 


78 


67 


36 


285 


700 


Previous Rate or Range 


$.65 hr. 


$1.76 hr. 


$1.42 hr. 
average 
n.d. 


n.a. 


n.a. 
n.d. 


$1.40 hr. 


$1.81 hr. 


n.d. 


various, 
depending 
on classi- 

fication 

$52 to 
$85.13 wk. 


$2.42 day 
$2.52 
night 
n.d. 


5-448 


3-3-48 


Remarks 


Affects industrial agents employed in Pa. and Del. 
(United Office & Professional Workers, CIO) 


Employees working 6 months given one-half 
week’s vacation pay. Third-round wage increase. 
(Int. Woodworkers, CIO) 

ony ce wage increase. (Int. Woodworkers, 

I 


Machinists. Fourth-round wage increase. 


Production workers. Fourth-round wage increase. 
(Int. Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 

Announced 6-14-49. This is the fifth of 7 Deere 
& Co. farm equipment plants in Iowa and Illi- 


-|-nois that has accepted the company’s wage offer. 


(UAW, CIO) 
eke Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, 


‘(No union) 


Company to pay half of premium on accident 
and health insurance. Fourth-round wage 
increase 
For all: Three weeks’ vacation for 25 years’ serv- 
ice. Fourth-round wage increase 

(United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers, CIO) 

ere Union of Purolator Products, Inc., 


(Int. Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 

(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 
For all: 4 hours off prior to Christmas Day. 

Two weeks’ vacation for 3 years’ service. Third- 
round since Trailmobile took this plant 8-1—47. 
Fourth round since the start of plant in 1945. 
(UAW, AFL) 

Attendance bonus paid to employees who work 
full 40-hour week. (Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 


Increase substituted for 7.148% cost of livin 
bonus. (Ind. Petroleum Workers of New pais 

Cost of living allowance of 17.5¢ also included in 
base rate. Shift differential applicable to all non- 
exempt employees for overtime worked in excess 
of 4 hours. Two weeks’ vacation at end of first 
year; formerly one week’s vacation—applicable 
to general office employees only. (No union; 
Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 


Fourth-round wage increase. (Amer. Newspaper 
Guild, CIO) 


Saturday overtime—first 3.75 hours at time and 
a half—next 7.5 hours at double time. Third 
week’s vacation after 15 years’ continuous serv- 
ice. Fourth-round wage increase. (Int. Ass’n 
Machinists, Ind.) 

Retroactive to 8-22-48. Fourth-round wage 
increase. (Int. Printing Pressmen’s & Assistant 
Union, AFL) 

Third week’s vacation to 5-year employees. 
Fourth-round wage increase. (Amer. Newspaper 
Guild, CIO) 

Retroactive to 1-1-49. Agreement will remain 
in effect until end of year. New scales for 
37.5-hr. week: $84 day work; $87.50, night work. 
(Int. Typographical Union, AFL) 
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Type 
Company of 
Worker! 
Printing and Publishing (Continued) 
Saint Louis Star-Times.............] S 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Pimes= Unione: h 1s eho, 62 es bccn res S 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Utilities 


Commonwealth Edison Company.... 
Chicago, Ill. 


WE 


WE 
SS) 


Harrisburg Gas Company........... 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


| New Haven Gas Light Company....| WE 


New Haven, Conn. 


Union Electric Company of Missouri. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


S 
Washington Gas Light Company....| WE 
Washington, D. C. 
S 
Retail, Wholesale and Warehousing 
*Brewers Board of Trade........... WE 


New York, N. Y. 


*Cold Storage Warehousers Ass’n of| WE 
the Port of N. Y.; Inland Dry Stor- 
age Warehousers Ass’n 
New York, N. Y. 


*Gulf Atlantic Warehouse Co........ WE 
Houston, Tex. 

Francis H. Leggett and Company...| WE 
Landisville, N. J. é 
*Oppenheim Collins........-.......] § 

New York, N. Y. 
Safeway Stores, Inc................ WE 
Washington, D. C. 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Acme Asbestos Covering and Floor-| WE 


ing Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


General Portland Cement Company.| WE 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, Houston, Tex. 


Amount 


$2 to 
$5.50 wk. 
general 


$10 wk. 


$.09 hr. 


$.0998 hr. 
$16 mo. 


$.12 hr. 


$.08 hr. 


$.10 hr. 
$.10 hr. 
$.10 hr. 


$.115 hr. 
average 
5% 


5% 
$2.50 wk. 


$.175 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 
$3 wk. 


$.10 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


~ 6.5% 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


4-27-49 


2-8-49 


4-1-49 


6-1-49 


3-30-49 


4-15-49 


4-1—49 


12-148 


3-1-49 


Number 
Affected 


230 


7,642 


1,203 


250 


approx. 


124 
500 


1,122 


19 


742 
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Previous Rate or Range 


$100 wk. 
maximum 


n.d. 


$1.065 hr. 
$201 mo. 


$1.25 hr. 


$1.52 hr. 


$1.515 hr. 
$1.603 hr. 
$1.523 hr. 


$1.30 hr. 
$1.38 hr. 
$245 mo. 


n.d. 


n.d. 


$.83 to 
$1.10 hr. 


$.725 to 
$1.54 hr. 
n.d. 


$54 wk. 
journey- 
men 


$1.20 hr. 
$1.15 hr. 
$1.10 hr. 


n.a. 


Effective 


2-48 


2-24-48, 
2-24-48 


8-1-48 


7-148 


4-148 
4-1—-48 
41-48 
4-1-48 
4-148 
4-148 


3-9-48 


4-1-48 


7-26-48 


Remarks 


Full day’s pay when called in on regular day off; 
night differential: 5% more for work requiring 
normal hours between 6:45 p.m. and midnight; 
10% more—midnight to 5:30 a.m.; publisher to 
purchase all photographic equipment. Fourth- 
round wage increase. (Amer. Newspaper Guild, 
CIO) 

(Amer. Newspaper Guild, CIO) 


Includes production, maintenance, and clerical 
employees; approx. 5% not represented by 
union. Fourth-round wage increase. (Int. Bro. 
Electrical Workers, AFL; no union) 

(UMW, Dist. 50) 

(UMW, Dist. 50) 

Allowance for rotating shift included in increase. 
Additional holiday: Armistice Day. 
Fourth-round wage increase. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


One extra holiday, Armistice Day. Fourth-round 
wage increase. (Int. Union Operating Engineers, 
AFL) 

Fourth-round wage increase. (Int. Brotherhood 
Firemen & Oilers, AFL) i 

Fourth-round wage increase. (Int. Ass’n Machin- 
ists, Ind.) ; 

Fourth-round wage increase. (Int. Bro. Electrical 
Workers, AFL) 

Increases equal 8%, 8.75% and 9.5%. (Int. Bro. 
Electrical Workers, AFL) ; 

Fourth-round wage increase. (Int. Chemical 
Workers Union, AFL) 

(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 


Announced 5-20-49. (Int. Union Operating En- 
gineers, AF'L) 


Two-year contract includes an employer-paid 
welfare fund. Seventy-five cold storage ware- 
houses affected. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 


Union received, in lieu of dues checkoff in old 
contract, no checkoff for the first 6 months; then 
only a revocable checkoff good for a maximum of 
one year; two-year contract with a wage reopen- 
ing in one year. Change in the work week, 
which had the effect of eliminating “overtime on 
overtime” for Sunday work paid under the pre- 
vious contract. (Food, Tobacco, Agricultural 
and Allied Workers Union, CIO) 

(Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL; 
Int. Bro. Teamsters and Helpers, AFL) 

Announced 5-26-49. $1.50 retroactive to 2-1-49. 
Three-year contract provides: a 38 hr. week in- 
stead of current 40-hr. week, without loss in 
pay; employer paid hospitalization plan. Con- 
tract to be reopened each year if BLS cost of 
living index rises. If index drops, there will be 
no loss in benefits. (Retail Clerks Int. Ass’n, 
AFL) 

Prorated vacation to terminated employees. 
Fourth-round wage increase. (Retail Clerks Int. 
Ass’n, AFL) 


Also paid legal holidays; vacations increased to 
2 weeks for employees with 3 years’ seniority. 
Fourth-round wage increase. (Int. Chem. 
Workers Union, AFL) 

Fourth-round wage increase. (United Cement, 
Lime & Gypsum Workers Int. Union, AFL) 
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c wore 
ompan, ce) 
a Worker! 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products (Cont'd) 
Huron Portland Cement Co......... WE 


Alpena, Mich. 


Volunteer Portland Cement Company| WE 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


S 
Textile Products 
Merrimac Hat Corporation......... WE 
Greenville, Ala. 
John B. Stetson Company.......... WE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Transportation 
AMO NN gue daeraaeoleas oss WE 
Louisville, Ky. 
Pacific Electric Railway Company...| S 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Scranton Transit Company......... WE 
Scranton, Pa. 
S) 
Yellow Cab Company..............] WE 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Miscellaneous 
Butler Manufacturing Company.... . WE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
ebnglander Cols eee eee WE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Company....| WE 
Waukegan, Ill. 
National Folding Box Company..... WE 
New Haven, Conn. 
National Lead Company........... WE 
Evans Lead Division 
Bownemont, W. Va. 
Sterling Faucet Company...........| WE 
Morganstown, W. Va. 
The Symington-Gould Corporation. .| WE 
Depew, N. Y. 
S 


Amount 


$.06 hr. 
general 


6.5% 
6.5% 
$.04 hr. 
minimum 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$16.80 mo. 


$.06 hr. 


5% 
see 
remarks 


$.04 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


6% 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 
approx. 


$.055 hr. 


$2.50 wk. 


Increase 


Date 


Effective 


5-149 


5-1-49 


5-1-49 


4-18-49 


2-15-49 


6-949 


4-38-49 


1-3-49 


4-13-49 


4-16-49 


5-1-49 


5-1-49 


Number 


Affected 


750 


152 
QT 


325 


116 


n.d. 


45 


382 


67 
1,400 


177 


n.d. 


400 


180 


53 


250 


750 


150 
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Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$1.07 hr. 
base labor 


$1.20 hr. 
average 
n.d. 


$.60 hr. 


minimum 


$1.36 hr. 
journey 
men 


$1.26 hr. 


$325 to 
$376 


approx. 
$1.21 hr. 


n.d. 
see 
remarks 


$1.367 hr. 
average 


$1.34 hr. 
maximum 


$1.40 hr. 
average 
str. time 


$1.28 hr. 


$1.07 hr. 
labor 


$1.07 hr. 
average 


$1.135 hr. 
common 
labor 


Effective 


n.d. 


5-1-48 


n.d. 


1-1-47 


2-15-48 


n.d. 


n.d. 


4-48 


44-48, 


413-48 


3-15-48 


6-2-48 


n.d. 


Remarks 


In addition to increase, adjustments of 1¢ to 10¢ 
in most of skilled classifications. Cost of entire 
adjustment approx. 7¢ when applied to entire 
pay roll. Also comprehensive group insurance 
plan to replace more limited plan. Company’s 
additional contribution 1.4¢ when spread across 
entire pay roll. Fourth-round wage increase. 
(United Stone & Allied Products Workers, CIO) 

(United Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers Int. 
Union, AFL) 

(No union) 

Fourth-round wage increase 


Minimum raised to 65¢ hr. (Hatters,Cap & Milli- 
nery Workers Union, AFL) 


Affects Maintenance Dept. only. Also: 1 paid 
holiday; 2.5% cost of living bonus to approx. 

~2,270 wage earners on earnings between 8-15-48 
and 2-15-49. Fourth-round wage increase. 
(Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Union, 
AFL) 


Two-year contract provides: wage reopening after 
Jan. 1, 1950; adjustment of wage inequalities in 
offices, shops and the transportation dept. 
(Transport Workers Union, CIO) 

Retroactive to 10-1-48. Fourth-round wage in- 
crease. (Amer. Train Dispatchers Ass’n, Ind.) 


(Amal. Ass’n Street, Electric Railway & Motor 
Coach Employees, AFL) 

(No union) 

Current rate: 50% of receipts, not less than $9.75 
day. Prior rate; 49% of receipts, not less than $9 
day. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen & Helpers, AFL) 


Fourth-round wage increase. (United Electrical 
Workers, CIO) 


Other terms: provision for coverage under union’s 
insurance plan; 2 weeks’ vacation after 5 years’ 
employment, 3 weeks after 15 years. (United 
Furniture Workers, CIO) 

Accident, health and hospital insurance broad- 
ened. Previous increases: April, 47; Sept., 47; 
April, 48. (Int. Fur & Leather Workers Union, 
CIO) 

(United Paperworkers, CIO) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 


No increases to piece workers. Fourth-round 


wage increase. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


Three weeks’ vacation for 20 instead of 25 years’ 
continuous service. Change in night shift differ- 
ential becomes effective from 4:00 p.m. to 2;00 
p-m. Fourth-round wage increase. (United 
Steelworkers, CIO) 


B—Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only 


Type 
f 


Company = of f 
orker 


*American Merchant Marine Institute. . . 


WE 
Atlantic & Gulf Coasts.....7........... WE 
*Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit & Skirt] WE 
Mfg., Inc.; Merchants Ladies Garments 
Association, Inc.; Infants & Childrens 
Coat Association, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Koppers Company, Inc................. WE 
Kotuba, Pa. 
Kraft Cheese Company.................| WE 
Summitville, Ind. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company..... . WE 
Ohio, Illinois, West Virginia, Louisiana 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company........ WE 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma 
*SKF Industries, Inc...................] WE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wheelco Instruments Company.......... WE 
Chicago, Ill. 
T: 
Company oF 
Worker! 
Norwalk, Conn. 
*Avildsen Tools & Machine Co.......... WE 


Chicago, Ill. 


Benefits 
Remarks 
Date Number 
Effective | Affected 

na. n.a. |Announced 6-16-49. One-year contract provides $7.50 mo. increase in clothing 
allowance. (Marine Engineers Beneficial Ass’n, CIO) 

see 61,000 |Announced 6-16-49. Subject to ratification by unions. Two-year agreement 

remarks provides $7.50 mo. increase in clothing allowance. Hiring hall clause in both 

agreements calls for retention of union hiring system pending a Supreme Court 
decision on its legality. Should system be outlawed, negotiations can be re- 
opened. NMU contract: prohibits cuts in present manning scales aboard vessels 
for life of contract; improves grievance machinery to effect quick settlement of 
disputes. Vacation increased from 1 to 2 weeks. Provision for an extended port 
time clause covering all ports. NMU contract permits one wage reopening upon 
30 days’ notice by either side. Of those affected 1,000 are radio operators; 
60,000, seamen. (National Maritime Union, CIO; Amer. Radio Ass’n, CIO) 

na. 50,000 |Announced 6-15-49. Cloak and suit workers now eligible to retire at 65 on 
pensions of $65 mo. Previous agreement provided $50 mo. Pensions paid out 
of retirement fund with reserves of $19.9 million financed by employer contribu- 
tions of 3% of pay rolls. Permanently disabled workers eligible for full pension 
at 60; number not to exceed 100 in life of contract, which expires 6—-1-51. 
(Int. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, AFL) 

5-1-49 443 |Current rate $1.53 hr. Contract expires 4-30-50. Granted: three additional holi- 
days (totaling 6); 1% to 10% more for bad working conditions. Shift differen- 
tial up from 4¢ and 6¢ to 7¢ and 10¢. Hospitalization and medical surgical 
insurance to be paid by company. Call-in pay: 4 hrs. at time and a half; 8 hrs. 
at time and a half on scheduled day off. Three days off for death in family. 
One hour will be paid for any part of hour worked overtime. Lunch allowance 
increased from 75¢ to $1. Difference in pay for jury duty will be paid by com- 
pany. Will equal any increase that U. S. Steel might give. (United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers, CIO) 

5-1-49 32 |Time and one-half for holidays worked has been increased to double time for six 
holidays if worked. Current rates: 94¢ to $1.14 hr. went into effect 5-1-48. 
(Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union, CIO) 

5-15-49 8,000 |Contract expires 5-15-50. Current rate $1.20 hr. minimum. Contract can be re- 
opened once on subject of a general wage increase between 8-149 and 5-15-50. 
Contract: provided 3 paid holidays; increased minimum vacation payments 
from $15 to $25 for 1 to 5 years’ service, and from $30 to $50 for 5 or more years’ 
service. (Fed. Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand-Workers, CIO) 

5-15-49 | 10,500 |Contract expires 5-15-50; can be reopened once on subject of general wage in- 
crease between 8-1-49 and 5-15-50. Three additional paid holidays—4th of 
July, Labor Day, Christmas. Minimum vacation allowances increased from 
$15 to $25 for 1 to 5 years’ service; $30 to $50 for 5 years’ service. (Fed. Glass, 
Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers, CIO) 

n.a 1,200 {Announced 6-13-49. Press release states that other contract improvements were 
gained but makes no mention of them. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

3-13-49 115 |Insurance and vacation plans liberalized. Bonus plan also liberalized. Fourth- 
round settlement. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 

C— Wage Decreases 
Decrease 
Amount Remarks 
Date Number 
Effective | Affected 
16% n.a 250 |Announced 6-7—49. Wage cut agreed upon when only other alterna- 
(piece tive was to liquidate the plant. (Int. Ladies’ Garment Workers 
workers) Union, AFL) 
10% 
(hourly 
employ- 
ees) 
20% n.d. 450 |Announced 5-27-49. Workers now average $1.61 hr. Business and 


orders were below par, and a cut in overhead was necessary. Re- 


covery bonus to be paid if business improves. (No union) 
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D—No Change in Wage Structure 


Type 
Company of 
Worker? 

Armstrong Cork Company.............. WE 
Fulton, N. Y. 

*Bigelow-Sanford, Alexander Smith, Kara-| WE 

gheusian, Mohawk 

Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey 
*Electrical Workers. .......::-.2..4e+2-s WE 
Newark, N. J. 

International Paper Co................5 WE 

Northern Division 

New York, Maine, Pennsylvania 

Phoenix Gypsum Company............- WE 
Oakfield, N. Y. ) 

The Union Switch & Signal Co.......... WE 
Swissvale, Pa, 

Western Auto Supply Co............... WE 
Springfield, Mo. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company.......]| WE 
Wilmerding, Pa. 

*The World-Telegram.................- S 
New York, N. Y. 


1Type of worker: 


*Obtained from press reports—information not verifie 
n.a.Not available. 


WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
“i 


No Change 

Date Number 
Effective Affected 
4-29-49 n.d. 
n.d. 25,000 
6-1-49 850 
6-1-49 4,500 
n.d. n.d. 
5-24-49 n.d. 
4--28-49 6 
5-24-49 n.d. 

6-16-49 na 


Remarks 


Amendatory agreement signed 4-29-49; provides for wage reopening after 
8-1-49. Master contract: signed 10-21-48, expires 8-15-50; provided wage 
reopening anytime after 4-1-49. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Announced 6-14-49. Agreed to extend present contract to 6-4-50. May be 
reopened on wages and pensions after 9-1—49, provided 60 days’ notice is given. 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


Current rate: $3 hr., construction electricians; sliding scale, apprentices. Union 
did not demand wage increase. (Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 


Contract has 30-day reopening clause on wages; expires 5-31-50. Current rates: 
$1.12; $1.15; $1.20 hr. (common labor) became effective 6-1-48. (Int. Bro. 
Paper Makers, AFL; Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL; Int. Bro. 
Firemen & Oilers, AFL) 

Old contract extended for one year. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


Contract expires 5-24-50; has one reopening requiring 60 days’ notice. (United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers Union, CIO) 


Current rates: $30-$38 wk., salespersons; $33-$41 wk., stockmen and servicemen. 
(Retail Clerks Int. Ass’n, AFL) 


Contract expires 5-24-50; has one reopening on 60 days’ notice. (United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers Union, CIO) 


Eighteen per cent wage increase denied for editorial, commercial and building 
service department employees. Union had acted under a wage reopening clause 
in a two-year contract signed 4-28-48. Arbiter said careful study of evidence 
failed to reveal “any inequalities which call for correction on this reopening. 
. . . Neither absolutely nor relatively are the wage rates substandard.” (Amer. 
Newspaper Guild. CIO) 


Doris K. LirppMAN 
Statistical Division 
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In the Record 


It Pays To Be Skilled 


Surprisingly little change has taken place since 1920 in 
the relationship of unskilled workers’ wage rates to those 
of skilled employees. Both groups have made more sub- 
stantial gains during the last twenty-eight years than have 
white collar workers, professional people and other groups 
in the economic system. During most of this period rates 
of the skilled and unskilled have tended to move up to- 
gether. However, in the last few years, the unskilled have 
fared a bit better than the skilled—but not, it would seem, 
at the expense of the latter group. An analysis of what 
has happened to the earnings, hours and employment of 
workers in these two groups appears on page 348. 


The Door May Be Open But Do They Walk In? 


Unexpressed grievances can sometimes cause more trouble 
than if they were brought out into the open. Often they 
remain unexpressed because there is no adequate grievance- 
handling machinery available. This is especially likely to 
happen in a nonunionized company where the worker may 
not always feel free to utilize the traditional open door. 
What some nonunionized firms are doing to establish more 
formal grievance procedures is investigated in this issue 
of The Management Record (page 337). Two case studies 
are briefly presented and fifty-seven grievance procedures 
are highlighted. 


Is There a Fourth Round? 


The first round was in 1946 and centered on an increase 
of 18.5 cents. The second round was in 1947 and the in- 
creases were 11.5 cents and 15 cents. The third round was 
last year and amounted to 10 and 11 cents. 

How general were these raises? According to Studies in 
Labor Statistics, No. 1, “General Wage Increases in Manu- 
facturing Industries,” published by Tae Conrerence Boarp 
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in April, there was not in any of these three years one gen- 
eral pattern of wage increase. Instead, there were many 
patterns corresponding to the needs and conditions of indi- 
vidual industries. 

In the first round, the influential industries were iron and 
steel, rubber, shipbuilding, foundries and machine shops. In 
the second round, automobile, electrical manufacturing and 
agricultural implements led the way. Last year, the increases 
were more scattered with less of a clear-cut industrial divi- 
sion showing. 

What the fourth round will be or whether, indeed, there 
will even be one remains to be seen. To gain a clearer 
concept of the current picture than is possible from exam- 
ining wage increase announcements given in the press, THE 
ConrrrENce Boarp has surveyed several hundred firms 
which have entered into wage negotiations since January 
1. Replies are still coming in, but the first 271 received are 
analyzed in this issue of The Management Record (page 
334). This preliminary study indicates that in 1949, as in 
the earlier years, the tendency has been for individual in- 
dustries to establish their own patterns. 


Seniority and Layoffs of Veterans 


Seniority rights of reemployed veterans are considered 
pretty much settled and not the matter for concern that 
they were in the immediate postwar years. But with layoffs 
now on the increase, the computation of seniority credits is 
being subjected to closer scrutiny. Several governmental 
rulings remind employers that their obligation to credit 
employees’ service records with time spent on military leaves 
of absence is a continuing one. 

In addition to the seniority angle, the reemployment rights 
of employees who request summer leave for reserve cruises 
and.encampments have been clarified. A discussion of these 
recent developments is contained in “Layoffs and Reem- 
ployment Rights,” appearing on page 340. 
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The Fourth Round: Current Status 


HAT are employers and union leaders doing 
about contracts that are up for renewal or 
wage reopenings? Have they or have they not agreed 
to wage increases or added fringe items? 
To get the answer, Tue CONFERENCE Boarp sur- 
veyed a random sample of contracts up for renewal 
or wage reopening since January 1. 


USE RANDOM SAMPLE 


Data based on a random sample rather than from 
announcements in newspapers and the labor press 
were used to prevent loading the survey. An analysis 
based on wage settlement announcements tends to be 
less trustworthy because usually only those with 
something definite to announce make an announce- 
ment. It ignores a vast number of employers and 
union leaders who are postponing final settlement, 
awaiting a possible crystallization of a new wage in- 
crease pattern—whether by United States Steel, Ford, 
Chrysler, or other negotiations not yet spotlighted. 
And perhaps more important, it does not take into 
full account the many employers and union leaders 
who, without fanfare, renewed their contracts with- 
out wage increases or fringe item changes. A survey 
of a random sample of contracts thus gives more 
weight to these two large and important groups of 
negotiations. 

Because of the importance of the information to 
those presently in negotiations, THe CONFERENCE 
Boanrp is releasing the data as they come in. This ar- 
ticle covers the first 271 survey forms returned. As 
soon as complete returns are in, a final comprehensive 
report will be made. 


Wage Settlements 


In fewer than four out of ten contracts up for re- 
newal or wage reopening since the first of the year 
have employers and union leaders agreed to a wage 
increase. In more than three out of ten, they signed 
agreements that do not provide for wage increases. 
In about one out of ten they extended the contract 
unchanged for a short term. They are still locked in 
negotiations over the remaining two out of ten con- 
tracts. (Table 1.) : 


WHERE INDUSTRY PATTERNS PREVAIL 


The over-all picture does not at present foreshadow 
any definite fourth round of wage increases. But 
analysis of various industries indicates some industry 
patterns developing in relation to a fourth round. 


(Table 2.) Of twenty-six public utility companies, 
for example, twenty-two report that they gave wage 
boosts since January 1. And seven out of eleven 
building material contracts upped wages. 


No-wage-boost Pattern 


A number of industries show a pattern of no wage 
boosts. In the textile industry only one of seven 
contracts contained a wage boost while only two of 
fourteen paper industry contracts give wage increases. 

Some industries which have a general no-wage in- 
crease pattern still have a number of contracts under 
negotiations. The metal industry has only four wage 
boosts as compared to thirteen contracts requiring 
no upping of wages. But ten of the metal industry 
contracts are still being negotiated. 

A fifty-fifty proposition exists in the electrical in- 
dustry. Of twenty-two contracts, nine have upped 
wages, seven keep wage rates the same, two are ex- 
tended and four are still being argued. The same fifty- 
fifty situation exists in the machinery industry: nine- 
teen contracts boost wages, twenty-three do not. (For 
industry breakdown see Table 2.) 


AFL DOUBLES CIO 


In the wage settlements analyzed, AFL unions 
fared twice as well as CIO unions in getting wage 
increases: 60% of AFL union contracts upped wages 
as compared to only 28.4% for CIO unions. Of the 
CIO contracts, 35.4% were signed without providing 
wage increases. The parties are still negotiating or 
the wage question is deferred in the other 36.2% of 
the CIO agreements. 

Independent unions lead in no-wage-increases: 
50% of their contracts fall in that column (tables 1 
and 3). 


Unions Set Own Patterns 


Definite individual patterns for unions are indi- 
cated (see Table 3). 

If any one policy is characteristic of Walter Reu- 
ther, president of the CIO Automobile Workers, it 
is that of waiting. For sixteen of his twenty-eight 
UAW-CIO contracts, the wage question is deferred 
because of continuing negotiation, short-term exten- 
sion of the contract or agreement to disagree on the 
wage question by deferring it to a later date. Only 
three of his twenty-eight contracts provide wage 
boosts. Nine of the UAW-CIO contracts were signed 
without wage increases. But, in five of these, Reu- 
ther’s union has the right to reopen the wage ques- 
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tion in the fall. Most likely he will act under these 
wage-reopening provisions after either the Ford or 
the United States Steel settlement. 

Just as much of a wait-and-see policy is shown by 
Philip Murray’s Steelworkers. Fourteen of their 
twenty-six contracts hold the wage question in abey- 
ance. Only four of his union’s contracts provide wage 


boosts. Eight contracts were signed without wage 
increase. But five of them allow for reopening this 
fall. 


Many of the letters accompanying the steel survey 
forms state that the parties are waiting for the pres- 
ent steel negotiations before they go ahead in setting 
their wage patterns. 

The success or failure of many unions to secure 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Here is what the analysis of negotiations for 271 
contracts up for renewal or wage resettlement since 
January 1 shows: 


Wages: In fewer than four out of ten contracts have 
employers and union leaders agreed to a wage increase. 
In more than three out of ten they signed agreements 
that do not provide wage increases. In about one out 
of ten they extended the contract for a short term. 
They are still negotiating the remaining two out of 
ten contracts. For those contracts that provide hourly 
wage increases, five cents leads; more than half call 
for this amount. 

Industry Breakdown: An industry analysis indicates 
some patterns for and against a fourth round. Most 
public utility and building material industry contracts 
grant increases; few textile and paper industry 
contracts do. 


Union Breakdown: In the wage negotiations analyzed, 
AFL unions fared twice as well as CIO unions in get- 
ting wage increases. Sixty per cent of the AFL union 
contracts upped wages as compared with 28.4% for 
CIO contracts. Independent unions signed the largest 
number of contracts providing for no wage boosts: 
50% of their contracts fall in that column. 


Employee Benefits: In fewer than one sixth of the con- 
tracts have the negotiators either included employee 
benefits for the first time or liberalized existing benefits. 
Of the forty-four agreements involved, half also pro- 
vide for an increase in wages. 


Holiday Changes: Changes i in the holiday clauses 
were provided in one out of five contracts. Of the 
fifty-four holiday clause changes reported, forty pro- 
vided for new or additional unworked paid holidays. 
There was no marked preference for any particular 
paid holiday. The two topmost, Election Day and 
Washington’s Birthday appeared in only four con- 
tracts each. Twelve contracts increased the premium 
rate workers receive for working on a holiday. 


Vacation Changes: Vacation clauses in one out of five 
contracts were broadened so that now the employee 
receives a longer vacation for a shorter eligibility 
period; gets vacation pay when his employment termi- 
nates; is entitled to extra time or pay when a holiday 
falls within his vacation period; has his yearly vacation 
pay figured on a more liberal basis. 


wage increases may reflect the wage increase trend 
of the industries in which the union has a large num- 
ber of its contracts. The AFL Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers has secured wage increases in eleven 
out of fifteen contracts. As mentioned previously, 
under twenty-two of its twenty-six contracts the 
public utility industry granted wage increases. The 
AFL Electrical Workers has a large number of public 
utility contracts. 


FIVE CENTS LEADS 


Five cents leads the hourly wage increases: more 
than one half call for this amount. Next, in close 
order, come increases ranging from 3 cents to 4.5 
cents, 6 cents to 7.5 cents and 8 cents to 10.5 cents. 
(Table 4.) 

Of the 101 wage increases recorded, twenty-two 
are percentagewise and eight provide for monthly 
increases. 

As might be expected, most of the percentage and 
monthly increases occur in nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries. In certain industries, percentage increases seem 
to be the rule. Of twenty-two public utility wage 
boosts, twelve call for across-the-board percentage 
increases and four for monthly increases; only six 


specify wage boosts in terms of cents per hour. 
(Table 4.) 


Employee Benefits 


In less than one sixth (44) of the 271 negotiations 
analyzed, employers and union leaders either in- 
cluded employee benefits for the first time or liberal- 


Table 1: Status of 271 Contracts Renegotiated or 
Reopened for Wages from January 1 to 
July 24, 1949 


Total AFL CIO Ind. 


Contract Status ae TE Sl Sa (Se | RR] GR ee eee 
No. | % | No.| % | No.| % | No. | % 


Moratwi st. F sakes De Vow 74h OS aye Oe Serle. 
Wage increase granted... .|101 |37.3| 45 |60.7| 40 |28.4] 16 |28.6 
Also: New or liberalized 


fringe items......... 59 22 26 11 
New or liberalized em- 
ployee benefits....... 22 6 13 3 
New holidays. . 22 9 8 5 
New or liberalized vaca- 
tion) plamaie las ake: 33 14 14 5 
No fringe items added...| 42 23 14 5 
No wage increase..,...... 93 134.8] 15 |20.3) 50 )35.4) 28 |50.0 
But: Fringe items added..| 41 6 23 12 
New or liberalized em- 
ployee benefits....... 22 3 11 8 
New holidays.......... 18 2 9 ff 
New or liberalized vaca- 
tron planet ae 23 3 13 7 
No fringe items added. ..| 52 9 QT 16 
Contract extended for short 
erm ig aalats pee Ak aes 21 | 7.7) 3} 4.1) 17 }12.1) 1] 1.8 
Wage and fringe item ques- 
tion deferred. er Siena 3 | 2.1 


Parties still negotiating. ...| 53 [19.6] 11 [14.9] 31 [22.0] 11 [19.6 
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ized existing benefits. Of the forty-four agreements 
involved, half also provide for an increase in wages. 
The new benefit provisions, though few in number, 
do indicate what types of plans are being adopted at 
the collective bargaining tables. (See Table 6.) 


GROUP INSURANCE AND BLUE CROSS 


Eight contracts have included group-insurance 
benefits in the agreement for the first time, while 
nine have liberalized the existing plan. When the 
employee benefit appears in the union agreement 
for the first time, it does not necessarily mean that 
the plan itself is new. It may be a long-established 
company practice which has been included in the 
union agreement for the first time. In some cases, 
the company plan is liberalized at the same time it 
is made subject to collective bargaining. 

Of the nine group-insurance contracts which pro- 
vide for liberalized benefits, seven increase the amount 
of benefit. Three of these provide an additional 
$1,000 life insurance coverage. The others increase 
either weekly sickness and accident, hospital or sur- 
gical benefits or some combination of these. One 
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of the more substantial increases is in a Textile 
Workers, CIO, contract. Life insurance is increased 
from $1,000 to $1,500; daily hospital benefits from 
$4 to $10, and maximum surgical benefits from $150 
to $225. A new medical expense plan has also been 
added. 

Where the amount of benefits is increased, the 
company usually pays the extra premiums. In a 
United Electrical Workers, CIO, contract, for ex- 
ample, the group life insurance is continued on a con- 
tributory basis but new weekly sickness and accident, 
hospital and surgical benefits are added at the em- 
ployer’s expense. However, there are a few cases 
in which both employer and employee share the addi- 
tional expense. 

In one contract, the amount of benefits remains 
the same, but the company has increased its contri- 
butions from $1.75 to $3.25 a month while employee 
contributions have been correspondingly reduced. 

Eleven of the plans are financed by employer con- 
tributions alone. This is in contrast to the prevailing 
practice among company group-insurance plans stud- 


(Continued on page 376) 


TABLE 2: ANALYSIS BY INDUSTRY OF 271 CONTRACTS,RENEGOTIATED OR REOPENED FOR WAGES— 
FROM JANUARY 1 TO JULY 24, 1949 


Wage Increase Granted 


Fringe Items Added 


Industry Total 


Totaly. 4h) 2) 0) 2A 101 


Manufacturing......... 228 71 
Aircraft parts and ac- 
COSSOLIESS foc oe erred 


Building material... .. 
Chemicals............ 
Bilectricaliaq. canoe 
Explosive: .33.hccsees 


—_ 


Vc 


Papen! sap ae. 


Mextilesswe acess, 

Unclassified mfg... ... 24 
Nonmanufacturing...... 43 30 

Bankavti' och bls 1 


Retail, wholesale. .... 3 
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Grievance Procedures in Nonunion Companies 


HENEVER you have a grievance or a gripe, 
come right in—the door is always open.” 

This is the sum and substance of the grievance 
procedure in many nonunionized companies. And yet 
the question might be asked, “Is it enough?” Does 
such a policy effectively encourage employees to bring 
forth their discontents and dissatisfactions? 

In companies having collective bargaining agree- 
ments the grievance handling machinery is, of course, 
usually well defined. The aggrieved worker knows 
precisely where and how to submit his grievance and 
the appeal steps available to him. 

But what about the nonunionized company? Doesn’t 


the need for a grievance procedure more definite than 


the open door exist there? 

To a large extent the comparative merits of the two 
procedures depend upon the individual company. 
Whether an employee can receive a fair audience for 
his complaints under the open door policy is condi- 
tioned by the over-all tone of the personnel adminis- 
tration within the company. Where there is faith, 
mutual respect and confidence between management 
and the worker there may be little need for a form- 
alized grievance procedure Under such circum- 
stances, the informality of the open door may bring 
about quicker and more satisfactory settlement of 
grievances. 

Some nonunionized companies have felt, however, 
that more than the open door was needed. To them, 
the answer seemed to be a definite policy on griev- 
ance handling with lines of appeal clearly spelled out. 
The formalization of a grievance procedure, in and 
of itself, does not make for better employee relations. 
However, these companies feel that such a procedure, 
along with other aspects of a well-rounded personnel 
program, is desirable. 

To find out exactly what some nonunionized com- 
panies are doing to improve grievance handling, THE 
Conrerence Board analyzed the procedures in effect 
in fifty-seven companies.” This article includes sev- 
eral highlights from this report and a description of 
two of the procedures. 

The survey of formalized grievance procedures in 
fifty-seven companies shows: 

1. The establishment of a formal grievance proced- 
ure is not necessarily confined to Jarge companies. 
For example, twenty-one of the cooperators have 


1For a case study of a nonunionized company that has had few 
grievances despite a formalized procedure see, The Management 
Record, June, 1949, “How Not To Have Grievances,” p. 247. 

*This is the first highlight of a Conference Board Studzes in Person- 
nel Policy on grievance procedures in nonunionized companies. 


fewer than 500 employees, and twenty-nine have 500 
to 5,000 employees. The remaining seven companies 
have more than 5,000 employees. 

2. The number of steps in the grievance procedure 
tends to vary with the size of the company. Of the 
thirty-two cooperators with fewer than 1,000 em- 
ployees, twenty-nine have four or fewer steps in their 
procedure. Of the twenty-five cooperators with more 
than 1,000 employees, twelve have five-step or six- 
step procedures. 

3. More than half of the cooperators report that 
grievances are reduced to writing at some point in 
the procedure, usually at the second or third step. 
4. Only two of the companies provide for a final 
grievance step that includes arbitration by an out- 
sider. The most typical terminal authority is a top 
executive of the company, usually the president. 

5. In sixteen of the procedures surveyed, the ag- 
grieved worker’s case is reviewed by elected fellow 
employees at one or more steps. In some of these 
companies, the grievance is brought before a joint 
employee-management committee. In others, the 
grievance committee is made up exclusively of rank- 
and-file employees. 

6. Grievances are processed on company time under 
most plans. In thirty-five companies, grievances are 
handled during working hours only. In twenty com- 
panies they are processed both during and after work- 
ing hours. In only one company are they heard ex- 
clusively after hours. 

7. When grievances are heard during working hours, 
all the companies pay for such time. Of the twenty- 
one companies in which grievance hearings may ex- 
tend beyond normal working hours, twelve pay for 
such time and nine do not. 

The specific grievance procedures studied tend 
to show a rather wide variation. A more detailed 
description of the procedures in effect in two com- 
panies follows. In one of these, a system of employee 
representation is practiced at one of the appeal steps. 
In the other, no employee representation is used, but 
the procedure does provide for a final step of arbi- 
tration. 


Grievance in Company A 


JOE MARTIN was surprised one morning to hear 
his foreman say: “Things are slowing up in this de- 
partment, Joe. It looks as though we'll have to lay 
you off for several weeks.” 

Joe is a worker in one of more than twenty plants 
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of a large nonunionized manufacturing concern. The 
news of his layoff came as a surprise. His company 
had expanded greatly during the war. Its pay roll 
included more than 10,000 workers. And in the first 
few postwar years business was excellent. 

“But why should I go first?” protested Joe. “Jim 
Brown in our department has less seniority than I do. 
I can perform his job. Why can’t I bump him?” 

“Well, Joe, you’re right about Brown. He has less 
seniority than you. But it would take you two or 
three months to perform his job satisfactorily. Re- 
member, our seniority rules say that at the time of 
layoff, you can bump a less-senior man in your de- 
partment only if you can perform his job without any 
training. No, Joe, I’m sorry, but you will have to take 
a layoff for the next few weeks.” 

“I don’t think I’m getting a fair deal,” said Joe. 
“T’m going to submit a grievance.” 


REASONS FOR GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


The grievance procedure in Joe’s company was for- 
malized in 1946. Prior to that time, grievances were 
handled on an informal “open door” basis. However, 
Company A decided to set up a specific grievance 
policy for the following reasons: 


1. It felt that the open door philosophy was not 
sufficient. It felt that workers wanted to know exactly 
how and where to submit a complaint and what lines 
of appeal were available. 

2. Its wartime growth necessitated promotion into 
supervisory ranks of men and women who never before 
handled people and their grievances. It felt that due to 
this inexperience, workers should be assured higher griev- 
ance review without fear of reprisal. 

3. It realized that the company was getting too large 
to handle grievances on an informal basis. The close 
contacts formerly existing between workers and higher 
management were no longer posible on an effective basis. 


STEPS 1, 2 AND 3 


Joe Martin, in presenting his grievance to his fore- 
man, was following Step 1 of the established grievance 
procedure. Not getting satisfaction there, he decided 
to submit his grievance formally in accordance with 
Step 2. He filled out and signed a grievance report 
form. The foreman entered his remarks when he re- 
ceived this form. 

At Step 2, Joe’s foreman, his plant superintendent, 
and the plant personnel manager met and discussed 
his grievance with him. They agreed that his work 
had been good. But they also agreed that he would 
have to take the layoff. They decided he could not 
bump Brown since he would require additional train- 
ing to perform Brown’s job. 

“Well, I still think I’m getting unfair treatment,” 
concluded Joe. “I’m going to take my grievance to 
the grievance committee.” (Step 3.) 


The employee grievance committee consists of non- 
supervisory employees eleeted as representatives of 
their respective departments. Members serve for 
one year. A system of rotation is used whereby only 
one new departmental representative is added to the 
committee at a time. The grievance committeemen 
meet on company time to hear Step 3 grievances. At 
the individual plant location, the committee is the 
highest grievance authority. 

When Joe’s case was presented, the grievance com- 
mittee had a copy of his grievance statement, a copy 
of his foreman’s statement, and a copy of the decision 
of the management participants at Step 2. 

Joe personally restated his case to the committee. 
As part of established procedure, two members of 
management, the plant superintendent and the per- 
sonnel manager sat in on the committee hearings to 
represent management. The plant superintendent 
restated the company’s policy on layoffs and senior- 
ity as it affected Joe Martin’s grievance. The two 
management representatives left the room and a 
secret vote was held after further discussion by the 
committee.. By a seven-to-six vote, the grievance 
committee upheld Joe Martin’s claim that he was 
qualified to bump Brown. 


STEPS 4 AND 5 


A grievance can go to Step 4 in one of two ways 
at Company A—either the employee can disagree 
with the employee grievance committee’s decision, 
or local management can appeal the decision. At 
Step 4, the vice president in charge of manufacturing 
reviews the case. He is located at the company’s 
main offices. 

In Joe Martin’s case, local management appealed 
the seven-to-six vote of the grievance committee in 
favor of Martin. Mr. Jones, the vice president, re- 
ceived a complete written history of the case. After 
checking into the facts, he said: “It is a matter of 
opinion as to whether Joe can perform Brown’s job 
and therefore displace him at the time of layoff. He 
should be given a chance to prove whether or not he 
can do Brown’s job without additional training.” 

Joe was then reinstated and given an opportunity 
to perform the job. After a three-day trial, his 
work proved satisfactory and he was allowed to dis- 
place Brown. Had the vice president’s decision been 
unsatisfactory to either Joe or local manangement, the 
case could have been taken to Step 5, the company 
president, for review and final decision. 


EVALUATION 


What has been Company A’s experience with this 
five-step procedure? 

Certainly the grievance procedure is not a paper 
formality. Employees are encouraged to use it when- 
ever they feel that policies guaranteed to them in 
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writing have been unfairly administered. For ex- 
ample, the number of grievances which reach the 
written stage (Step 2) average about 350 a month. 

Of those grievances which reached Step No. 3 
during the period 1946-1948, the employee grievance 
committee upheld the foreman in 75% of the cases. 
In most of the remaining Step 3 grievances in which 
the committee disagreed with local management, the 
committee’s decision was not appealed higher. In 
only one of the several instances in which local man- 
agement did appeal, was the grievance committee’s 
decision reversed by top management. And this re- 
~ versal was necessary since it involved a decision in 
violation of federal law. In the company’s experience, 
most grievances are settled by Step 3, since the ag- 
grieved worker feels that a decision by a group of 
his fellow employees is a fair one. 

The company has found that it is desirable to put 
grievances in writing as soon as possible. This tends 
to prevent either party from changing the grievance 
| during processing, and it enables the central personnel 
_ department to note grievance patterns developing. 
In receipt of copies of Step 2 grievances from all of 
the operating plants, the central personnel depart- 
ment can take action to prevent repetition of similar 
grievances at other locations. 

The company has found that, with a formalized 
grievance procedure, more adequate foreman training 
is needed. As part of a three months’ training pro- 
gram, foremen in Company A spend considerable time 
in case discussions of human relations and griev- 
ance problems. Supervisors, knowing that their han- 
dling of an individual grievance can be appealed 
higher, are anxious to do the best job they can of 
reaching an amicable settlement at Step 1. 

The establishment of an employee grievance com- 
mittee creates certain problems. Although a large 
majority of its decisions are accepted by local man- 
agement, still the committee must be reminded that 
it is serving in an advisory capacity and is not taking 
over management’s job. In particular, the company 
has found that new committee members occasionally 
vote on an emotional, rather than a factual, basis. 
Too, they sometimes vote a decision which is con- 
trary to written company policy. In both situations, 
it is the job of management’s representatives on 
the committee to carefully restate the issues in- 
volved. Over a period of time, the company has 
found that an educational campaign will gradually 
tend to overcome these tendencies. As the commit- 
tee meets and discusses more and more grievances, 
and as company policy is carefully explained and the 
reasons for it given, the employee committeemen 
tend to vote on an impartial, factual basis. 

The company does not feel that its grievance pro- 
cedure is letter perfect. Nor does it feel that the 
grievance procedure, in and of itself, will assure har- 


monious industrial relations. But as an addition to a 
rather complete program of personnel policies and 
‘benefits, the formalized grievance procedure is be- 
lieved to be a factor in improving personnel relations. 


Grievance Goes to Arbitration 


A NONUNIONIZED New England manufacturer 
has established a four-step grievance procedure for 
his several thousand employees. The fourth and final 
step is arbitration. The arbitrator is appointed by the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

The grievance procedure consists of the following: 


FIRST STEP 


A worker with a grievance takes it up with his su- 
pervisor. If he feels that he cannot take it up directly 
with his supervisor, he may go to the personnel de- 
partment representative. The company has two such 
representatives: a man to handle men’s grievances and 
a woman to handle women’s grievances. Their prime 
job is to act as the employee’s counsel in handling 
grievances. If a worker goes directly to his personnel 
department representative, then the representative 
talks the grievance over with the worker’s supervisor. 
If the worker on his own behalf, or the personnel 
representative, acting on the worker’s behalf, do not 
get a satisfactory answer within one work day (or 
longer if worker and company agree) the grievance 
goes to the second step. 

The first step is completely oral. The company re- 
ports that a majority of grievances are settled at this 
first step. 


SECOND STEP 


This step consists of two parts. In the first part, 
the worker puts his grievance in writing on a form 
provided for this purpose. He signs it and gives it 
to his personnel department representative who han- 
dles the grievance for him from this point forward. 
The personnel representative has the worker’s im- 
mediate supervisor file an answer to the grievance 
and sign it. 

The personnel representative then seeks to settle 
the grievance within the worker’s department by 
handling it with the various levels of management up 
to the department head. Each such executive signs 
the grievance form. One work day, or longer if by 
mutual agreement, is allowed for each level. A sat- 
isfactory settlement can be effected at any level within 
the department. 

However, if the grievance is unsettled within the 
department, then the personnel representative pro- 
ceeds to the second part of this step and presents the 
grievance in written form to the personnel commit- 
tee. This committee is made up of the heads of the 


(Continued on page 350) 
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Layoffs and Reemployment Rights 


OR THE moment at least, employers are rela- 

tively free of personnel problems arising out of 
military demands on man power. No draft quotas 
under the Selective Service Act of 1948 have been re- 
quired since January, 1949. Some carry-over still re- 
mains, however, from the 1940 Selective Service Act. 
The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights of 
the Department of Labor reports that it is handling 
a nationwide average of 500 reemployment cases a 
month. 


LAYOFFS ONE YEAR AFTER 


One current problem is reminding employers of 
their continuing obligation under these veteran re- 
employment statutes. Now that layoffs are on the 
increase, closer scrutiny is being given to the manner 
in which an employee’s seniority credits have been 
computed. Among other aspects considered are those 
concerning seniority rights earned by employees while 
in military service. For example, does an employer’s 
responsibility to grant seniority for time spent in 
service exceed the statutory year provided for in the 
draft law? 

Section 8(c) of the 1940 Act provided that any 
person who left private employment was to be re- 
stored without loss of seniority and was not to be 
discharged from such position without cause within 
one year after such restoration. To answer questions 
as to whether the seniority obligation of the law con- 
tinued only for that year, the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights issued Field Letter No. 10, 
dated July 10, 1949. The following items were in- 
cluded: 


Question: May a veteran’s position on the seniority 
roster be altered downward after the statutory year by 
taking away seniority earned while in the military service? 

Answer: Seniority is an advantage earned on the basis 
of time in the employ of the employer. It established 
for the employee a right of preference to benefits gained 
by being in a situation longer than another employee. 
The reemployment acts provide that a veteran may cred- 
it time in the military service as time on the job for 
seniority purposes. The acts do not provide that an em- 
ployer may cancel out seniority so earned when the vet- 
eran has completed his first year of reemployment. Until 
court decisions have definitely answered this question, it is 
the department’s view that no action should be taken to 
deprive veterans of seniority credit for military service. 

Question: Does the statutory year provision entitle an 
employer to deprive a veteran of any of the benefits con- 
ferred by the reemployment acts after the expiration of 
the one year? 


Answer: It is the position of the bureau, as embodied 
in the opinions of the Solicitor of Labor, that the Con- 
gress intended to readjust the veteran in his civilian oc- 
cupation, without superseniority, but to have and to hold 
all of the reemployment benefits earned by virtue of his 
service to his country in a period of emergency. He was 
to step back on the employment escalator at the point he 
would have occupied had he not entered military service. 
This may have been restoration in his former position or 
one of like seniority, status, and pay, or a superior posi- 
tion, or an inferior position. Whatever the position, he 
was to have all the benefits accruing thereto under the 
employer’s personnel practice or the collective bargaining 
agreement in effect at the time he entered the armed 
services, or as modified thereafter without discrimination 
against veterans as a group. He was to be maintained in 
such position for a minimum period of one year, unless 
discharged for cause, but the one year limitation itself 
was not intended to be good and sufficient cause to take 
away any of the reemployment rights. 

Question: Does the modification of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement during, or after the statutory year, in 
such a way as to deprive the veteran of seniority and 
other benefits earned while in the military service, con- 
stitute discrimination against the veteran? 

Answer: Yes, if the modification by its terms or in 
fact affects only those employees who were on leave of 
absence in the armed services. 


UNION CHAIRMEN TOP VETS 


The Supreme Court, in a recent veteran’s appeal 
case,! decided that since a union contract change did 
not affect only those employees who were on military 
leave, discrimination as discussed in the third ques- 
tion above was not intended. 

In the particular case cited, several reemployed 
veterans of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation were 
laid off under a union contract seniority clause. This 
provision, adopted while the veterans were in service, 
granted top seniority to union chairmen at layoff 
time over all other employees, veterans or not. 

In its decision, the court pointed out that, although 
the Selective Service Act protects an employees’ 
seniority rights while absent on military furlough, 
seniority is not defined. Seniority must be recog- 
nized therefore as it operates conventionally in col- 
lective bargaining relationships. In the court’s opin- 
ion, “the essence of collective bargaining is that it is 
a continuous process. Neither the conditions to 
which it addresses itself nor the benefits to be secured 
by it remain static. They are not frozen even by 
war.” 


1Aeronautical Industrial District Lodge 727 vs. James L. Campbell, 
et. al., U. S. Supreme Court, No. 333, June 20, 1949, 
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Therefore, the court continues, no implication can 
be drawn from the draft act that date of employ- 
ment is the inflexible basis for determining seniority 
rights. Since safeguarding the union chairman at 
layoff time is common practice in union agreements, 
no encroachment on the rights of veterans is in- 
tended. Both veterans and nonveterans benefit from 
this regard for the union’s interests. 


NO RIGHTS FOR SUMMER TRAINEES 


Another problem currently facing employers is 
that of summer military training. This is the season 
for reservists to lay aside their civilian tools for sev- 
eral weeks and get refreshed in their military skills. 
The National Guard and the reserve components of 
the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force report that 
their peacetime summer training schedules are at an 
all-time high. 

One question some employers are asking when re- 
servists apply for leave is, “does active duty for the 
sole purpose of training invoke the reemployment 
rights sections of the 1948 Selective Service Act?” 
- According to the opinion of the Solicitor of Labor the 
answer is no. 

Section 9(g) (2) of the act extends reemployment 
rights to all reservists who enter upon active duty 
after June 24, 1948, irrespective of whether they do so 
voluntarily or involuntarily, or whether they are sub- 
ject to or exempt from the induction provisions of 
the act. 

The Solicitor of Labor points out, however, that 
“these rights are applicable only to those who actu- 
ally enter on ‘active duty’ as distinguished from duty 
solely for training purposes. The term ‘active duty’ 
as used in the statute has long had a distinct and 
limited meaning when used by the armed forces. We 
do not consider that reservists called to active duty 
solely for the purpose of training are on active duty 
within the meaning of this statute or other reemploy- 
ment statutes.” 

There are no federal statutes requiring private em- 
ployers to grant short leaves for annual training duty. 
They may or may not grant the time off.1 Where 
they have employees who are in the State National 
Guard, however, employers should check their legal 
obligations under state law with appropriate state 
officials. 


RIGHTS REMAIN 


The draft machinery set up by the 1948 Selective 
Service Act has not been used since January. This 
has been due primarily to satisfactory voluntary en- 
listment rates in light of curtailed military budgets. 
But employers are reminded that the halt in the 
draft does not affect the enlistee’s reemployment 


1For a survey of company leave policies, see ““Peacetime Military 
Service Policies,” The Management Record, April, 1948, p. 213. 


rights. Sections 9(g) (1,2) of the act still guarantee 
reemployment rights to employees who leave their 
jobs for active duty, whether or not the armed sery- 
ices obtain military quotas by draft or voluntary 
means. 
Joun J. SPEED 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


Win Defense Award 


The Riegel Textile Corporation was _ recently 
awarded a certificate of commendation for its coop- 
eration in aiding the recruiting drive of the National 
Guard of the United States. 

The company was also cited for its leave of ab- 
sence policy which enables Guard members to attend 
field training exercises. Riegel’s policy is to allow 
up to three weeks’ annual military leave in addition 
to the regularly scheduled vacation. Employees tak- 
ing such leave are paid the difference. between the 
amount received from the government and the amount 
ordinarily received from the company. 

As further evidence of its cooperative attitude, 
the company also recently donated a plot of ground 
on the outskirts of Ware Shoals, South Carolina, to 
be used for the purpose of erecting an armory for 
the National Guard. 


New Middle-management Group 


Two management groups at the Elgin National 
Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, have combined to 
form the Executives’ Association. The new associ- 
ation brings together a large number of middle-man- 
agement personnel, who now can act as a unit. James 
G. Shennan, president of the company, spoke at the 
organization meeting, commending the members on 
their cooperative spirit. Jobmasters, foremen and 
supervisors are included in the membership. 

The principal object of the new association is ex- 
pressed in the first sentence of its by-laws: 


“Realizing that all things done by people are done for 
people, it is the object of this association to establish a 
common meeting ground to promote the spirit of good 
will and cooperation between its members, this being 
of prime importance in the attainment of a successful 
and happy existence for all; to act as a unit in all mat- 
ters of social, charitable, congratulatory, and helpful char- 
acter; to be in a position to respond as a body to any 
call which may be made by any member, or by Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Company for the moral support or help 
of the association in furthering any worthy movement 
deemed within the jurisdiction of the association. 
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Highlights of Employee Education’ 


MPLOYEE education has a broad connotation 

among business leaders. An examination of nu- 
merous employee education programs shows that 
some are conducted in a classroom atmosphere while 
others are carried out as informational programs in 
occasional issues of an employee publication. The 
curriculum in some programs covers technical sub- 
jects related to a company’s product or business. In 
others, the subjects may consist of informational ar- 
ticles describing the general functions of free enter- 
prise. 

Some companies provide employee education pro- 
grams to small groups of selected employees in after- 
hours sessions; others prefer large mass meetings on 
company time in which to conduct their programs. 
All of these, as well as open-house affairs, supervisors’ 
dinners, lunchtime movies and many others, are 
claimed to be legitimate aspects of employee edu- 
cation. . 

There are some companies which draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between educational activities of the class- 
room variety and informational activities which ex- 
plain company operations and the workings of politi- 
cal and economic systems. In this article the term 
“employee education” is used to mean both types of 
programs in the belief that they are both striving for 
the same broad objectives. 

Almost all companies agree that there is a differ- 
ence between employee education and employee 
training. The latter provides the employee with the 
knowledge and skill necessary to perform his imme- 
diate job. Education programs provide the knowl- 
edge and information required to maintain a high 
level of morale, interest, enthusiasm, ambition and 
productivity among employees, as well as a faith and 
belief in America’s political and economic systems. 
Training techniques have a comparatively long his- 
tory and are well covered by a large number of 
books, articles and other references. 


GROWTH OF PROGRAMS 


With a few exceptions, employee education is a 
comparatively new function in the business and in- 
dustrial organization. There is very little printed ma- 
terial on the subject. The National Cash Register 
Company has maintained an employee education pro- 
gram since 1903, and a few other companies have pro- 


1This article is a condensation of some of the material to be found 
in a Conference Board study of employee education, now in prepa- 
tation. The study will also describe actual employee education 
programs in several large and small companies. It will be published 
in the personnel series and is scheduled for distribution in the fall. 


vided after-hours instruction to employees since the 
Twenties. Dr. Henry C. Link wrote a book on the 
subject in 1923.1 

But widespread interest in the objectives and 
techniques of employee education is a recent develop- 
ment. It was given its first real impetus during 
World War II. Numerous case studies were pub- 
lished then which showed how poor production levels 
climbed when employees were shown how their goods 
were being used in actual combat situations, and 
when former co-workers returned from combat areas 
to describe the urgent need for greater production. 


IS IT INDUSTRY’S JOB? 


When the war ended, the problems raised, fer ex- 
ample, by reconversion, inflation, and the clash of 
political and economic ideologies pointed out to most 
business leaders the continuing need for maintaining 
and expanding employee education programs. A few 
industry spokesmen, however, vigorously oppose the 
principles of employee education. They believe that 
industry overreaches itself when it sets up educa- 
tional programs explaining democratic and capital- 
istic processes. These subjects, they say, are proper 
for schools and colleges and improper functions of 
industry. Others recall past experiences in which 
employees responded only halfheartedly, or even 
negatively, to well-intentioned management offers 
of free educational programs. 

These opponents form only a minor group, how- 
ever. Most employers agree that employee education 
is a legitimate function of business and industry. 
There is a growing recognition that employees are 
more contented and more productive when they know 
what is going on within the company. They are likely 
to feel more secure when they understand how the 
company’s operations are integrated with the na- 
tional economy. They are more responsive when 
their individual roles, small as they may be, are 
given importance and when they are recognized as 
individuals rather than unidentifiable segments in a 
large labor force. The validity of these statements 
was first established in the Hawthorne experiment.” 

Unless employees are given this kind of education 
and information, most qualified observers believe that 
they are likely to become severe critics of this coun- 

1Education and Industry,” The Macmillan Company. 

2For a full description of the study, see “Management and the 
Worker,” by F. J. Roethlisberger, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1946. A less detailed description of the 


study is given in “Men at Work,” by Stuart Chase, Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, New York, 1945. 
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try’s political and economic systems, if not all-out 
sympathizers with those who would debase or de- 
stroy these systems. 

Employee education has great strength as a force 
in the maintenance of good employee relations and 
as an antidote against the poisonous infusion of ide- 
ologies opposed to our own. But its strength is also 
its weakness. Some companies have adopted an em- 
ployee education program in the hope of curing an in- 
dustrial headache without first trying to overcome 
the source of the trouble. The result has often been 

similar to that which occurs when medicine is taken 
- for what appears to be a stomach-ache, but in reality 

is an inflamed appendix. Many companies which 
have gone through this experience are the most vocal 
critics of employee education programs. 
When it is realized that employee education is not 
‘a panacea but a catalyst which accelerates a process, 
its real strength is more easily recognizable. As an 
aid in filling company needs, it plays an important 
role in keeping at a high level the reservoir of poten- 
tial executive personnel. It does this by providing 
courses which broaden certain areas of knowledge usu- 
ally required in an executive. As previously described, 
education programs are a major factor in improving 


TYPES OF EMPLOYEE INFORMATION 
PROGRAMS AND MEDIA 


Printed material 

Employee magazine 

Employee newspaper 

Employee handbook 

Annual or periodic financial reports 

Special booklets on company organization, prod- 
ucts or services (other than employee hand- 
book) 

Pay envelope stuffers 

Posters 

Bulletin board notices 

Supervisory letters or bulletins 

Institutional advertisements in local papers 


Booklets, pamphlets and articles issued by out- 
side organizations “> 
Letters to all employees 


Courses and meetings (on company time) 
Indoctrination classes for new employees 
Supervisors’ meetings and conferences 
Mass meetings 
Smaller group meetings for other than supervisory 

employees 


Other activities and programs 
Product displays 
Dinner meetings 
Plant tours for employees 
Off-hours movie programs 
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morale, raising productivity and efficiency, as well 
as improving community and customer relations, and 
preserving the country’s political and economic 
systems. 

Employee education is also a force in filling a num- 
ber of employees’ vital needs. These, according to a 
number of surveys, usually include such factors as 
information about the company, personal recognition, 
and a place on the team. When these and other needs 
are satisfied, educational programs can aid in the 
fulfilment of many of management’s needs. 

A subject which is closely related to employee edu- 
cation but which bears a different name is manage- 
ment education. It is one of the most important 
influences in employee education programs. The 
latter are rarely carried on by professional teachers. 
They often consist of ideas, instructions and official 
statements which executives communicate to super- 
visors and which supervisors pass along to rank-and- 
file workers. This, of course, is the same educational 
process which exists in companies which do not admit 
having an acknowledged employee education pro- 
gram. In both cases, however, it points up the fact 
that it takes an educated management to educate its 
employees. Or, as a pioneer in the field of teaching 
has said: “He who seeks to teach must never cease 
to learn.” 

Management education would include courses on 
the art of handling people, principles of industrial or- 
ganization, company policies and procedures, setting 
up and using controls, and conference leadership. 


FOUR TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


As employee education has grown, it has developed 
its own parlance or lingo. It has come up with such 
terms as “educational refunds” to describe plans which 
reimburse employees for tuition paid for courses tak- 
en outside the company. It talks about voluntary 
and involuntary programs. By voluntary, it usually 
refers to situations in which the employee is free to 
decide whether he will take advantage of the educa- 
tional facilities offered him. By involuntary, it usu- 
ally refers to programs in which the employee is 
obliged, or urged, to participate in educational proj- 
ects, such as group meetings on company time, ar- 
ticles in the employee publication, and executive 
talks over the plant public address system. 

From a practical standpoint, involuntary programs 
are misnamed. While employees may have little or 
no choice in their attendance at these meetings (or 
in selecting subjects for the articles they read in the 
plant publication), they can decide whether or not 
to listen, or having listened, whether to believe or not. 


On Company Time 


The first and most predominating type of employee 
education programs are those conducted on company 
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time. As previously mentioned, almost every busi- 
ness and industrial establishment, regardless of size, 
submits its employees to an educational process, 
whether that process is a formally acknowledged one 
or not. Thus management and supervision impart a 
kind of economic, social and political lore to employees 
by the mere oral communications and personal con- 
tacts in their day-to-day relations. The process works 
in reverse, too, but to a lesser degree, when communi- 
cations move from the lower echelons to the higher 
echelons. 

Specifically, however, programs on company time 
usually consist of those activities shown in the ac- 
companying table. To these can be added junior 
boards, multiple management organizations and other 
employee advisory groups. 


After Hours = 


The second type of employee education program 
falls into the after-hours category and usually con- 
sists of vocational (and sometimes avocational) 
courses conducted in a classroom atmosphere and in- 
volving a teacher-student relationship. Courses of 
this kind are more often found in larger companies 
which have the facilities and funds required to spon- 
sor such programs. Essay contests among employees 
could also be considered an after-hours activity when 
employees carry on their necessary research and writ- 
ing activities in their spare time. 


Printed Media 


In classifying printed media as a third type of 
employee education program, it is recognized that 
the method is also very closely related to both the 
company-time and the after-hours methods and is 
often, in fact, an important part of these programs. 
Printed media are here considered separately, how- 
ever, because of the special techniques involved when 
they are used. 

When carefully prepared and distributed, printed 
media such as employee newspapers, magazines, bul- 
letin boards, handbooks, letters from the president, 
and pamphlets from outside sources can be effective 
tools in the employee education program. Obviously, 
employees can more easily disregard written material 
than they can oral material. Unless certain funda- 
mentals in the use of printed media are followed, the 
programs can miss their marks by wide margins. 
Alexander Heron has discussed these fundamentals at 
length in his book “Sharing Information with Em- 
ployees.”+ 


Extramural 
A fourth type of education program reaches em- 
ployees only in an indirect way, but its value is be- 
1Stanford University Press, 1942. 
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coming more and more recognized. Programs in this 
class are really extramural activities. They consist 
of community programs sponsored by a company 
or by several companies, Junior Achievement clubs, 
and cooperative projects in which industry joins with 
schools, churches and clubs in putting the program 
across to individuals who might not otherwise be 
reached but who are just as important factors in 
the general economic and political scheme as in- 
dustry’s own employees. ; 


PUTTING THE PROGRAM ACROSS 

It has been previously stated that an employee 
education program is only a contributing factor in 
aiding or maintaining high morale, productivity and 
loyalty. Therefore, the degree of success which a 
program will reach depends also on other factors not 
directly related to it. For example, where employees 
believe that a company’s promotion policy is un- 
sound, they may ignore an education program offer- 
ing technical subjects related to the company’s busi- 
ness on the ground that the good jobs in the company 
are filled by hiring outsiders or relatives of the boss 
and not by employees who have devoted a consider- 
able amount of their spare time acquiring additional 
skills through an- education program as well as by 
other means.t 


SOURCES OF HELP ~— 

A small company is likely to consider that an em- 
ployee education program is too large an undertak- 
ing for its limited staff. Having heard about the 
General Motors Institute, the International Business 
Machines Corporation’s school or other large-com- 
pany operations, small companies may think of em- 
ployee education as unsuited for their simpler type 
of organization. 

Size of company, however, is not important in 
the administration of an employee education prog- 
ram. As earlier mentioned, employee education of a 
sort exists in the day-to-day contacts between super- 
visors and supervised. For the classroom type of 
employee education, the small company can usually 
find qualified teaching personnel in the local or 
county school systems or in colleges which may be 
near-by. 

Newspapers, magazines, books, and speeches provide 
a rich source of material for the education program 
conducted through a printed medium. Many civic 
and business associations, too, have published useful 
material, and there are a few packaged programs 
which a small company, especially, might find 
helpful. 

Eimer W. Eart, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1JIn his book, “Sharing Information With Employees,”f op-Fctt., 
Mr. Heron discusses other important factors which must be observed 
in order to put across a successful program. 
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Employees Develop a Personnel Policy 


S EMPLOYEES go, so goes the Union and free 
enterprise. This paraphrase of an old political 
maxim pretty well sums up the conclusions of a group 
of businessmen who are deeply concerned about the 
imperiled status of the country’s political and indus- 
_ trial institutions. In seeking a means to reverse the 
growing public acceptance of government-adminis- 
tered security in exchange for personal freedom and 
opportunity, their explorations have led them sepa- 
rately through a maze of economic theory, and social 
and political science to a common terminal—the 
American employee. 

Having reached that point, they further explored 
the degree of influence which the American worker 
exerts in hastening or retarding the growth of na- 
tional controls. Their separate conclusions again 
form a single pattern. Summarized, they show that 
American workers generally do not understand the 
academic jargon and logic used in defining and de- 
fending capitalism and democracy. The extent of 
their belief in these systems depends on emotional 
reactions rather than intellectual appraisals. These 
systems are good or bad depending on the individual 
worker’s personal experience with them. The logic 
and accuracy of the arguments used to explain the 
advantages of free enterprise may sound superficial 
and suspicious to employees where there has been a 
recent history of low morale caused by any of the 
factors which lead to poor personnel relations. 


SET UP EMPLOYEE ADVISERS 


It must be discouraging for a company to learn 
that its most sincere pronouncements are being re- 
ceived by employees with skepticism. Nevertheless, 
a few have faced the issue squarely by providing 
means for employees both to share in certain phases 
of the company’s policy making and also to communi- 
cate the results of their activities to the workers at 
large. Best known of these schemes are multiple 
management and junior board organizations. 

A novel idea in employee participation was recently 
born in Johnson & Johnson, manufacturers of surgical 
dressings. As described by William V. Machaver, 
training director, the company discovered a nucleus 
for an employee advisory group in its educational 
committee. 

Organized in 1947 as an informal advisory group 
under the guidance of the training department, the 
major function of the committee was to comment 
upon present personnel policies of the company, to 
offer to the management new ideas or proposals which 


they felt would be of benefit to the organization as 
a whole. 

The committee consisted of five members: the 
union president, plant steward, department steward, 
a secretary from the main office, and a member of 
the credit department. 

To better prepare these employees to understand 
company problems and to discuss company activities, 
the training department sponsored a series of round 
table discussions covering the background and oper- 
ations of Johnson & Johnson. The topics discussed 
were the history of Johnson & Johnson, company or- 
ganization, markets, products, personnel policies and 
procedures, business economics, and instruction in 
public speaking and writing. 


TACKLE FUNDAMENTALS 


Upon the conclusion of these discussion sessions 
the committee was asked to evaluate a proposed gen- 
eral training program that was to be presented to all 
employees. This program included such subjects as 
departmental costs, distribution of the sales dollar, 
how business operates, and company policies and 
products. The committee participated actively in re- 
viewing the proposed sessions and assisted greatly in 
the development of the final tramimg program which 
is now being offered io all employees of Johnson & 
Johnson. 

Members of the committee have also been of assist- 
ance in meeting visitors to the company, conducting 
tours, and generally serving liaison functions between 
the company and the general public. They have 
spoken to visiting groups, such as university students, 
service clubs, and wholesaler and retailer customer 
groups. 

One year after its inception, the members of the 
educational committee decided to develop what they 
felt was the basis of a sound personnel program in 
industry. They wanted to state what they believed 
were the fundamental policies that made for cooper- 
ation and teamwork within industry and to evaluate 
Johnson & Johnson’s activities and policies by these 
guideposts. Weeks were spent in narrowing down 
the broad field of labor-management relations to 
select basic concepts. The committee members stud- 
ied various personnel programs and contacted em- 
ployees within the company for their views. They 
held several sessions in which they sifted the material 
they had gathered, and discussed the factors that 
made for good and bad personnel relations. 

When they had finally agreed upon the basic poli- 
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cies that made for cooperation between employee 
and employer, they began the difficult task of organ- 
izing these ideas into some written form. Each mem- 
ber took one element of the program and developed 
it. They then integrated the different sections into 
one unit. Each section was written and rewritten 
until the committee had developed a booklet, titled 
“We Believe,” that they felt described the basis of 
employee-management cooperation in industry. This 
booklet tells what employees expect of their com- 
pany. The authors have indicated the extent to 
which their company has carried out these policies and 
the areas in which improvement is needed. The fol- 
lowing is a reprint of some of the parts of the booklet 
written by employees of Johnson & Johnson. 


“Way Dip We Write Tuis Booktet? 


“We, the members of the employees’ educational com- 
mittee, wrote this booklet for two reasons. We wanted 
to state some of our beliefs about human relations in in- 
dustry. We wanted also to tell our friends and neighbors 
some of the ways in which we are trying at Johnson & 
Johnson to bring about good human relations in our plants 
and offices. 


“We Beuieve In . 
Mutuat Respect anp UNbDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
Emptoyer, Empioyees, AND UNION 


“Sound and workable employee relations can only come 
about as a result of good faith and mutual understand- 
ing between management and employees. Good relations 
are the result of a sincere and earnest desire, and the 
practical application of this desire by all concerned, to 
work in harmony. 

“The management of Johnson & Johnson contributes to 
mutual understanding through written rules, regulations, 
and policies defining employees’ rights and responsibili- 
ties; conferences and meetings, news releases, employee 
handbooks and pamphlets; and by treating employees as 
individuals with separate desires, ambitions, and abilities. 

“The employees of our company contribute by re- 
sponding fairly to policies made by management, voicing 
opinions in an honest, impersonal manner, and by abid- 
ing by rules and regulations. 

“The union contributes through enlightened union 
programs, democratic administration, fair and reason- 
able representation of members, trained stewards, and 
by upholding the rights of employees. 

“We have made good progress toward this objective. 
But we do not yet have all the answers. The effort to 
understand and to help solve employees’ problems at 
work must continue. 


“We Bevieve In . . 
Tue Joint Responsisitiry or MANAGEMENT AND LaBor 
For Murua. Security 


“Management and labor must share the responsibility 
for maintaining a sound efficient business and for pro- 
moting the welfare of the men and women who work in 
the factories and offices. 


“Management should offer: opportunities for advance- 
ment, secure jobs, good working conditions, a dignified 
individual concept of the employee, good management 
practices, health and hospital insurance, separation pay 
and pensions, 

“Employees should be punctual, interested -in quality, 
and give full production: they should be cooperative, en- 
thusiastic about their jobs, and concerned with the wel- 
fare of the company. 

“By working together we prosper together. 


“We Bevieve In... 
Emp.oyere Particreation To Improve Tue ErricieNcy 
Anp WELFARE OF THE ORGANIZATION 


“The organized system for making suggestions at John- 
son & Johnson enables the employee to use his intimate 
understanding of his~tools and his job to improve the 
quality and efficiency of the product he helps to make. 
Rewards for suggestions are standardized, and guarantee 
the same fair treatment for suggestions of all eligible 
employees. 

“Recreation, too, has a definite place in a well-rounded 
program of employee-management relations. Such a 
program creates a healthier, happier and more productive 
working force and is indicative of management’s interest 
in employee welfare. 


“Where employees are encouraged to participate in 
the improvement of the business, additional benefits 
accrue to management and to the employee, which in 
turn result in greater security for all. 


“We hope that employees may be given even greater 
opportunity to participate in company activities and to 
help solve problems of mutual concern. 


“We Beuieve In . 
A Free Fiow or InrorMATION 


“Industry should encourage a frank and honest ex- 
change of information from the top down and from the 
bottom up. 


“The union has kept its members informed about its 
dealings with management, through membership meetings 
and well-trained stewards. 


“The employees at Johnson & Johnson are advised of 
the problems of the organization as a whole. 


“Our management has made channels of communica- 
tion effective by holding meetings and discussions and by 
use of bulletin boards and publications. 

“A free flow of information and ideas reveals a common 
ground of understanding and will go far to provide a 
sound basis for settling our problems. Industry must dis- 
cuss its problems openly with employees. Each employee 
must bring forth his ideas with openness and honesty. 
The result is a well-rounded, progressive, industrial or- 
ganization. 


“In CoNcLUSION . . . 


“We have stated the basic industrial policies in which 
we, as a committee, believe. 

“Open and fair dealing between management and labor; 
based on mutual respect, is the key to good industrial 
relations. New concepts of employee-management rela- 
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tions must be developed and applied. Changes in ideas 
come about slowly, and there is much work yet to be done 
in the field of labor-management relations. We believe, 
however, that we of Johnson & Johnson are one of the 
leaders in this field and that our program is the result 
of mutual trust, respect and understanding. 


Emp oyers’ EpucationaL COMMITTEE” 


This clear statement of personnel policy, coming 
from a representative employee group, gave promise 
of reaching a receptive, nonskeptical employee audi- 
ence. But it also went further than that. Johnson & 
Johnson is one of the major factors in its city’s indus- 
trial and economic life. The company saw that “We 
Believe” had a potentially constructive role in pro- 
moting not only employee relations but community 
relations. When the booklet was ready for distribu- 
tion, it was decided to send three copies to each em- 
ployee’s home. An accompanying letter explained 
that one copy was for the employee; the other two 
were for the neighbors on his right and left. 

A survey of reader interest showed that “We Be- 
lieve” was well read and well remembered by em- 
ployees and members of the community. 


Behind the Johnson & Johnson educational com- 
mittee and its publication of “We Believe” is a com- 
pany philosophy which is partially summarized by 
their statement: 


“The kind of employee participation that has been de- 
scribed in this article is a first step in developing the 
vital teamwork that is so necessary in American industry. 
Projects such as this give a voice to many members of 
the working group and make for joint cooperative effort 
between management and labor. During the last war 
we witnessed ‘miracles’ in production due chiefly to our 
working together toward a common goal. Survival de- 
pended upon cooperation. Survival still depends upon 
cooperation—that is, survival of our American way of 
life. 


“The working force in America today is a reserve of 
millions of spokesmen for industry. When employees are 
offered more of an opportunity to express their opinions 
about the company for which they work and are encour- 
aged to make suggestions for its improvement and con- 
tinued success, they will be more willing to support ac- 
tively the policies and programs of American business and 
industry.” 

Eimer W. Ear, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Tech Club Is Ten Years Old 


The Tech Club, an “honor society” within the Gen- 
eral Motors Institute, recently celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. It was started in 1939 by Albert Sobey, 
General Motors Institute president. One hundred 
employees are now members of the club. Dinner meet- 
ings are held monthly and top General Motors execu- 
tives are invited as speakers. Following their talks, 
_ officers are quizzed by club members, no holds barred. 
Each division of the corporation sending students 
to General Motors Institute may nominate two up- 
perclassmen for the club. Tech Club membership is 
prized. Also, General Motors executives consider it 
a privilege to be invited to the meetings, since it gives 
them an opportunity to tell employees about their 
departments and about company plans. 


“Partnership of Faith”’ 


The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, 
has just released a new induction film entitled, “Part- 
nership of Faith.” The movie runs twenty-five min- 
utes and the voices heard are those of Studebaker em- 
ployees. While the film is designed for the new em- 
ployee, the corporation plans to show it to all its 
employees. 


There are many shots of men and women at work 
throughout the South Bend shop. Collective bar- 
gaining sessions are shown, the safety program is 
illustrated, and attention is given to the company’s 
recreation facilities. The high morale of Studebaker 
employees is emphasized. “Partnership of Faith” is 
available for showing in other companies. 


Free Here—A Penny There 


A recent survey of British “house organs’ discloses 
several marked differences in editorial policy between 
companies in Great Britain and in the United States. 
Nearly half the 128 British companies and govern- 
ment departments included in the study make some 
charge for their publications. The prices range from 
one penny to one shilling an issue. And twenty-one 
of the companies accept paid advertising, most of the 
advertisements coming from nonindustrial sources. 
Another unusual feature, from the American point of 
view, is the use of editorial committees made up of 
employees. 

As in this country, the largest proportion of house 
organs appear monthly. Most of the magazines with 
large staffs employ a full-time editor. 
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Wage Differentials, by Skill: 1920-1948 


RODUCTION workers’ wages have been rising 

over the years, especially since the outbreak of 
World War II. But what about the relationship be- 
tween the unskilled and the skilled groups? Has it 
changed or has it remained fairly constant? This 
study traces the course of hours, earnings and em- 
ployment for these two labor groups from 1920 
through 1948.4 

In 1920, unskilled male workers earned $.529 an 
hour, and skilled male workers, $.687; by 1933, the 
averages had dropped to $.401 and $.550, respectively, 
but by 1948, they amounted to $1.227 and $1.567, 
respectively, after fifteen successive yearly increases. 
The corresponding over-all increases in the 28-year 
period were 132% and 128%, following a rather un- 
even pattern. 

In the twenty-eight years surveyed, unskilled 
hourly earnings were usually about three fourths 
those of the skilled. Variations have never been 
sharp, with the low at 70.7% in 1925 and the high 
at 78.3% in 1948. Since 1944, however, there appears 
to be a growing proximity between the skilled and 
unskilled groups. 

If weekly earnings are compared for the same period 
(1920-1948), the relationship is substantially the 
same. During the peak war production years, how- 
ever, the skilled workers’ weekly earnings rose sharply 
in contrast with a more modest gain for the un- 
skilled group. This may be explained in part at 
least by an uneven distribution of overtime, the in- 
cidence of incentive wage plans, etc. From 1946 
through 1948, earnings of the unskilled continued 
to move upward and the ratio reached a peak of 78.5%. 


ACTUAL MONEY DIFFERENCES 


If actual cash differences are considered, the differ- 
ence between the two hourly earnings levels was 
greater in 1948 than in 1920. This has been possible 
because of the rather stable relationship that has 
persisted over the years, while the general level of 
wages has risen sharply. The money spread has been 
widening since 1934, when the skilled group earned 
16.4 cents more than the unskilled group. In 1948, 


the difference was 34.0 cents. The only exception. 


occurred in the first postwar year (1946), when a 
sharp cutback in hours, particularly among skilled 


1Data used were compiled by NICB. See also, ““Men’s and Women’s 
Wages, 1920-1948,” The Management Record, May, 1949, for a com- 
parable study of male and female workers in twenty-five manufactur- 
ing industries. Pay-roll statistics for production workers in manu- 
facturing industries were collected monthly; series discontinued in 
July, 1948. 


workers, lowered overtime payments proportionately 
ana reduced the differential to 30.5 cents. 


LABOR GROUPS DEFINED 


The labor groups as dealt with in this report are 
defined as follows: 


Skilled workers—Persons engaged in craft or manual 
occupations who possess a thorough and comprehensive 
knowledge of processes and are capable of exercising con- 
siderable independent judgment, usually a high degree of 
manual dexterity, and,-in some instances, responsibility 
for valuable product or equipment. 

Semiskilled workers—Persons engaged in an occupation 
requiring the exercise of a manipulative ability of a high 
order, but limited to a well-defined work routine; or in 
which lapses in performance would cause extensive dam- 
age to product or equipment; or, to a limited extent, the 
exercise of independent judgment to meet variables in 
the work situation. 

Common and unskilled workers—Persons engaged in 
manual occupations, involving the performance of simple 
duties that may be learned within a short period of time 
and that require the exercise of little or no independent 
judgment. 


OVERTIME PADS PAY ENVELOPE 


Wages spiraled during the war years despite the 
establishment of a stabilization program in the last 
quarter of 1942. Wage changes “necessary to correct 
maladjustments or inequalities, to eliminate sub- 
standards of living, to correct gross inequalities or 
to aid in the effective prosecution of the war” were, 
generally, the only ones approved by the National 
War Labor Board. But other factors were present 


Chart 1: Proportion of Unskilled to Skilled 
Workers: Average Hourly Earnings 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
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to overcome the effects of this ceiling on wage in- 
creases. 

Shift differentials, incentive wage plans, wage ad- 
vances for the substandard workers, expansion of 
higher paying defense industries and the upgrading 
of employees were all contributing factors. But the 
one affecting take-home pay most was the length of 
the work week with premium pay for overtime hours. 
From 1940 throughout the war, slightly longer work- 
ing hours had been the rule for semiskilled and 
skilled employees in twenty-five industries combined. 
A longer work week also prevailed for the common 
and unskilled labor segment, but the longer hours 
exerted greater pressure on the earnings of the skilled 
level, accounting for the greater upward thrust. 

Considering the broad variations in kind of work 
performed and in employment distribution, the av- 
erage work weeks for the two groups have remained 
substantially the same. In fact, in the years just 
before and after the war, the averages practically 
overlapped. The hours in 1940 were 39.3 for un- 


Chart 2: Average Hourly Earnings in Twenty-five 
Manufacturing Industries, 1920-1948 


Source: Tur ConrerENcE BoarpD 
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Chart 3: Average Weekly Earnings in Twenty-five 
Manufacturing Industries, 1920-1948 
Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp 
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skilled workers, 39.2 for skilled; in 1946, they were 
40.4 and 40.3, respectively. 


GENERAL WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Few labor-management agreements distinguish be- 
tween these two groups of workers; consequently, 
both participate in a plant’s general wage adjust- 
ment program. The degree, however, varies with the 
applied method of payment. If an actual money in- 
crease is granted (e.g., 10 cents per hour), their take- 
home pay is increased to the same extent, although 
the proportional change favors the lower-paid, un- 


Chart 4: Average Hours per Week per Worker in 
Twenty-five Manufacturing Industries, 1920-1948 


Source: Tar ConrerENce Boarp 
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skilled classification. But if a percentage of the wage 
rate becomes the basis for an increase (e.g., 5% across 
the board) , the workers in the higher money brackets 
derive the greater benefit. In practice, the flat 
cents-an-hour increase has been the more popular 
during the postwar “rounds.” 


UNSKILLED EMPLOYMENT SLIDING 


Technological advances eliminating the less intri- 
cate jobs in a plant, drafting of nonessential workers, 
and the entrance of women workers in industry dur- 
ing the war years had an obvious effect on the un- 
skilled male forces. In July, 1922, 29.0% of the 
male workers were unskilled; ten years later, the pro- 
portion dropped to 24.0%; just before Pearl Harbor 
they were 18.7%; right after V-J day, 17.7%; and in 
July, 1948, 18.1%. The over-all trend has thus been 
a gradually declining one, with a significant dip dur- 
ing the war years. Nonessential jobs, most prevalent 
among the common and unskilled labor, were in 
many cases taken over by women. 

The reduction in the number of unskilled jobs since 
1920 has been accompanied by a contraction in the 
number of highly skilled jobs in industry. Both have 
combined to swell the semiskilled group. Since this 
latter group is lumped together with the skilled group, 
the figures just discussed do not reveal the whole 
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story. Particularly during the war years, the trend 
toward job simplification was spurred by the scarcity 
of skilled labor and the need for greatly increased 
production. Jobs which had called for all-around 
machinists with years of apprenticeship were success- 
fully tailored for men with only a few months of 
training. This was accomplished by breaking com- 
plex jobs down into their simpler elements. Fre- 
quently, of course, special-purpose machinery could 
be used which had previously been impractical for a 
relatively small peacetime business. 

The impact on the labor group breakdown is ob- 
vious. The semiskilled classification was expanded at 
the expense of the skilled. This does not necessarily 
mean that highly skilled workers were relegated to the 
lower classification as there was still a shortage in 
the top category. 

‘None of the essential war industries included in 
THe ConrerENcE Boarp’s survey showed a relative 
expansion of unskilled help. Instead, their male em- 
ployment ratio remained relatively steady or de- 
clined slightly during the national defense program. 
Comparing these workers in November, 1941, and in 
the war years, little or no change is noted in the pro- 
portion of common and unskilled laborers in agricul- 
tural implement, automobile, iron and steel and 
electrical manufacturing plants, while in the chemical 
industry a considerable decrease took place. In con- 
trast, soft goods manufacturers reported a sharp in- 
crease in the relative number of common and un- 
skilled workers on their pay rolls. Northern cotton, 
leather tanning, paper products and silk plants 


Percentage Distribution of Unskilled Production 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries 
on Selected Dates 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


t., aly, “3 5 
lndusiry, Togs | Gee | tees | tess | aes 
Agricultural implement........ 16.7 | 18.3 | 12.4 | 11.5 | 25.4 
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Boot and shoe................ 36) sno. 2a Satalien etal on) 
Chemica lerener eae ere ne 20.1 | 21.1 } 22.3 | 27.0 | 60.1 
Cotton—North. . eed eee OMSL Ant S4e. 3 |FOS Lat SiO 
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Furniture. . dea anon =0) | 1828)) 1653) | WEST 2en5 
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Tron and steel. . .| 18.7 | 18.0 | 15.6 | 11.8 | 29.7 
Leather tanning and finishing. 9.5 | 14.3 | 23.6 | 19.0 | 42.3 
Lumber and millwork. . .| 24.5 | 21.3 | 23.1 | 24.4 | 44.5 
Meatpacking. .. Meenas | 2OnoMl SorOU| Polen Omeooee | Moon 
Paint and varnish............ 24.0 | 29.0 | 31.9 | 40.2 | 538.1 
Papenand pulpan ane come: 30.9 | 29.9 | 30.2 | 26.5 | 50.1 
Paper products!.....0...+.5.. 27.1 | 28.7 | 35.4 | 30.1 | 43.1 
Printing—book and job....... 26.3 | 19.9 | 20.2 | 25.3 | 24.7 
Printing—news and magazine.| 23.4 | 22.5 | 22.7 | 19.6 | 15.4 
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Silkvandrayond.aee ene: 25.4 | 29.8 | 30.1 | 36.2 | 31.9 

[ole] brome) eamrorhencirecanr ak ott 82.5 | 32.0 | 32.0 | 32.5 | 25.0 
Foundries and machine shops!,| 16.6 | 13.6 | 12.9 | 17.7 | 27.3 

25 manufacturing industries.| 18.1 | 17.7 | 17.8 | 18.6 | 29.0 


1Includes foundries, machines and machine tools, heavy equipment, hardware 
and small parts, and miscellaneous foundry and machine shop products, 


were most conspicuous in this connection, reflecting 
the flow of a tight labor supply to vital war indus- 
tries. Following V-J day, the interindustry shifts 
were somewhat reversed. The unskilled workers 
moved toward their prewar proportions in the labor 
force but, in general, did not equal or surpass them 
—a further indication of the technological advances 
which were accelerated by the war. 


Evizaseth M. CaAsg&Lui 
Statistical Division 


Grievance Procedures 
(Continued from page 339) 


various divisions of the company. The committee 
renders its decision, written and signed on the form, 
within three work days. 

If the answer is not satisfactory to the worker, 
he may sign a written statement to this effect on 
the form. 


THIRD STEP 


The written grievance is presented by the personnel 
representative to the executive committee, which is 
made up of the officers of the company. This commit- 
tee reaches its decision within six work days and 
writes its decision on the grievance form. If its de- 
cision is not satisfactory to the worker, he may 
state it in writing on the form. 


FOURTH STEP 


The written grievance, together with the complete 
record of the case, is filed with the impartial arbitrator 
who is appointed by the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. The arbitrator has the right to 
make a complete investigation of the case. In mak- 
ing this investigation, the arbitrator is given full free- 
dom of the company and its records. The arbitrator’s 
decision is final and binding on both the company and 
the worker. 

The personnel representative acts as counsel for 
the worker. He prepares and argues the worker’s 
case in the first three steps. He also performs this 
duty in the fourth step of arbitration. 

The grievance procedure is also open to supervisory 
employees in the first three steps. They do not, how- 
ever, have the privilege of arbitration. 

Since the establishment of the grievance proced- 
ure early in 1946, three cases have been carried to the 
third step, and one, a discharge case, went to arbi- 
tration. 

JamMeEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Joun J. SPEED 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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An Employee Newspaper Is Born 


4 Date following article, prepared by the employee 
relations department of Standard Brands Incor- 
porated, describes how that company’s employee 
newspaper, Inside S.B.I., was started, from the initial 
determination of purpose to the day the first issue 
was distributed to employees in the fall of last year. 
It is here presented with the thought that the con- 
“secutive steps will be of interest to other companies 
contemplating setting up an employee publication. 


G. B.S. 


Our Purpose 


In establishing a publication by, of, and for Standard 
Brands employees, our purpose was: 

To foster a better understanding by employees and 
their families of our operations, our policies and our 
problems. 

To develop among all our widely scattered employees 
the feeling of unity—a sort of family feeling. 

To demonstrate to them the importance of successful 
operation of each division to the success of our company 
as a whole. 

To grant recognition to employees for their accom- 
plishments—either as individuals or as a group. 


Our Problem 


Standard Brands has throughout the United States ap- 
proximately 10,000 employees engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of our various products. The management is de- 
centralized, and employees are more conscious of themselves 
as members of a unit than as members of the Standard 
Brands organization as a whole. 

Our employees are office workers, plant workers, chemists 
and research workers, and salesmen working with the hotel 
and restaurant and with the bakery and grocery trades. 


Our Approach 


To decide on the type of publication best suited to our 
needs, our employee relations staff spent considerable time 
in research. We examined various employee magazines of 
other companies, weighing the merits of each type against 
our problems. 

At this time we made use of the services provided by 
such organizations as the Champion Paper Company (pub- 
lisher of Stet, a monthly periodical for house organ editors, 
and books on “House Magazine Copy” and “House Maga- 
zine Layout”) the American Management Association, and 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. We also sought the advice of a re- 
liable, established printing company as to suggested typo- 
graphy and layout. 

Having selected our format, we prepared a dummy to il- 
lustrate our idea. In this we had the willing cooperation of 
our advertising and sales promotion departments. 


At this time we also drew up a proposed budget for the 
publication, based on our research and estimates from 
printers and engravers. This budget showed approximate 
monthly costs projected on a yearly basis. 


Decision of Our Management 


With a definite plan and budget—and the dummy to il- 
lustrate our thinking—we sold the idea of our employee 
publication to the various branches of management. 


To maintain their continuing interest during the time of 
preparation, from time to time we distributed to all de- 
partment heads circular letters describing the progress of 
the project. 


Format 


The format of our publication is that of an eight-page 
monthly of the tabloid newspaper type, inexpensive in ap- 
pearance but on a good grade of paper for clarity of print- 
ing and picture reproduction. 


To stimulate readership we use fairly large type and high- 
light copy with several pictures on each page. 


At the start, Inside S.B.I. was published in four separate 
editions, divided geographically so that each edition covered 
an approximately equal number of employees. Each edition 
contained four pages. The front and back pages consisted of 
material of interest to employees in the section of the 
country covered by that edition. The center spread, con- 
sisting of news of general interest to all employees, re- 
mained the same in all four editions. 


In November, 1948, through our reporters, we polled 
our employees to find out whether or not they would prefer 
to have a combined, all-in-one issue of Inside S.B.I. con- 
taining news and pictures from all over the country. The 
vote was unanimously in favor of a national edition, rather 
than four separate editions. 


Beginning with the January, 1949, issue, we therefore 
changed over to an eight-page, national edition which has 
been enthusiastically received by our employees, whose 
sentiments may be summed up with the thought: “We all 
work for Standard Brands—and we want to know what our 
fellow-employees everywhere are doing.” 


Our Staff 


Responsibility for our employee publication was assigned 
to the employee relations staff. 

The next step was the selection of an editor and an 
assistant editor—since our research had’ shown that two 
people were needed to do the work involved in this project. 

We interviewed many applicants for the position of 
editor, all of whom had previous editorial experience. It 
was decided, however, that knowledge of our company and 
its Operations was more important than technical experience. 
We therefore selected as editor, a highly competent writer 
who had been on the staff of our advertising department 
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for nineteen years. He is thoroughly familiar with the 
company’s history and products. 

Our assistant editor was formerly a secretary for the em- 
ployee relations staff. She is aware of what we are trying 
to accomplish by means of the publication, and has detailed 
knowledge of the personnel problems of the various divisions 
of the company. 

Together they are a well-balanced staff, with the knowl- 
edge of one complementing that of the other. 


The Name Contest 


To stimulate prepublication interest of employees in our 
new publication, it was decided to conduct a contest to 
name it. 

We prepared a colorful, eye-catching poster which was 
distributed to all plants, offices, warehouses and labora- 
tories in sufficient quantities for all central locations and 
bulletin boards. This poster invited employees to enter 
the contest. 

The entry blank followed the color scheme of the poster. 
It was distributed to every employee. The blank explained 
the contest rules and simplified for employees the problem of 
how to submit an entry. 

The contest attracted a great deal of employee attention; 
the response (entries from slightly more than 20% of our 
employees) was felt to be very satisfactory. 


Judging the Contest 


Because our publication is an employee publication, we 
invited employees to be contest judges. There were seven 
judges—each from a different division of the company and 
a different section of the country. 

It was not feasible to bring all the judges together. The 
judging was therefore done by mail. 

We compiled a list of the suggested titles, omitting du- 
plicates and entrants’ names. This list (of approximately 
1,200 names) was sent to each judge; he was requested to 
select the five best titles in order of his preference. 

On their first selection, a majority of the judges selected 
as their first choice Inside S.B.I. The others, contacted by 
telegram, agreed with this selection. 

Our publication had a name. 


Obtaining Reporters 


Meanwhile we proceeded with the job of obtaining re- 
porters. 

In some cases, at the request of a department head he 
selected the reporters for the division under his jurisdiction. 
In the main, however, our reporters are volunteers. 

As the names of prospective reporters were received, each 
person received a letter of welcome. 


Our Program for Reporters 


Each reporter receives a reporter’s handbook which ex- 
plains his part in making the publication a success. He is 
also supplied with reporting forms and mailing envelopes 
pre-addressed to the editor. 

We keep in touch with reporters by means of a monthly 
circular called Newsbeat and correspondence with indi- 
viduals thanking them for good stories and explaining 
points on which they are confused. 


At present we have almost 400 reporters. We feel that 
this number is too high; we accept all applications, however, 
with the thought of weeding out at some future date those 
who do not supply us with news. 


Special Advance Issue 


To prevent the waning of interest after the stimulus of 
the name contest and before our first regular issue could be 
prepared, we printed in August, 1948, a special advance 
issue of Inside S.BLI. 

In this two-page issue, we announced the title selected 
and the contest winners, and told our readers about the 
judges—fellow employees—who chose the name. 


General Observations 


Now that Inside S.B.I. has been successfully launched, 
and is fulfilling its purpese, our main interest is to keep 
up the high standards we have set in regard to appearance 
and news and pictorial content, and to use its pages, inso- 
far as possible, to keep our employees informed about prod- 
ucts, policies and people. 

We have learned the importance of a cooperative printer 
not only in the planning of our publication, but in the prepa- 
ration of each and every issue. We feel, from our experi- 
ence, that it is of paramount importance to have a printer 
who takes a personalized interest, and is willing and able 
to offer suggestions and ideas as to layout, typography, il- 
lustrations, printing and distribution. 


Management Book Shelf 


Helping Students Find Employment—A useful booklet for 
companies with college recruitment programs. The final 
chapter is headed “The Responsibility of the Employer in 
College Graduate Recruitment.” Prepared by a committee 
of educators and industrial representatives under the chair- 
manship of F. H. Kirkpatrick. Published by the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
1949. 37 pp. 75 cents. 


Management Problems Implicit in Multi-Employer 
Bargaining—The author attempts to show how employers 
organize for multi-employer bargaining; factors that may 
lead to collapse of group bargaining; typical conflicts of 
interest that may arise; and what controls may be desirable 
to assure reasonably uniform administration of group col- 
lective bargaining agreements. By Sylvester Garrett and L. 
Reed Trip, Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining Series, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1949. 


Psychology and Life—While intended primarily as a text 
and written with the college undergraduate in mind, this 
book will answer the questions of company and union 
officers on the nature of psychology and its relation to 
various phases of social life today. One chapter is devoted 
to “Psychology and Industry.” By Floyd Ruch, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1948 (Third Edition), 
782 pages, $3.75. 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


Employer Explains Layoffs to Workers 


A number of industrial relations executives are giv- 
ing serious consideration to the matter of explain- 
ing layoffs to their employees and union officials. 
They feel that the old “pink slip” method can create 
irreparable and costly ill will. 

Some companies have gone so far as to work out 
procedures for explaining layoffs to their workers. 
An executive of an East Coast organization, for ex- 
ample, has set up for his company the following six- 
point guide: 


1. Discuss all layoffs with the union before they are 
made. 

2. Discuss the layoff with the individual workers 
through the following methods: 

a. Exit interview; 

b. Letter to the employee’s home; 

ce. Interview by the employee’s supervisor; 

d. Discussion with departments or groups. 

8. In discussing layofis with employees, cover these 
items: 

a. Give reason for layoff; 

b. Set forth efforts made by the company to avoid or 
forestall layoffs, such as increased sales promotion and 
advertising, price cuts, and new products; 

ce. Outline company’s efforts to avoid layoff in so far 
as the individual employee is concerned, for example, 
efforts made to transfer him; 

d. Emphasize the fair basis of layoff as shown by 
the discussions with the union, the use of seniority and 
the use of objective tests of ability; 

e. Give the employee a candid evaluation of his 
prospects of being rehired; 

f. Explain how unemployment insurance works and 
how the employee can get it; 

g. Explain employee’s right to company insurance 
and to accrued vacation pay. 

4, Give employee as much advance notice of layoff as 
possible. 

5. Run advance story of layoffs in employee magazine. 

6. Train those talking to employees about layoffs in a 
standard pattern so all employees will be told the same 
story. This training may take the form of a discussion 
meeting. : 


Communists Set New Party Line? 

In the early part of June, Max Perlow, secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO Furniture Workers, announced 
that he had resigned from the Communist party so 
he could sign the Taft-Hartley Act’s noncommunist 
affidavits. : 

When he signed, he issued a public statement say- 


ing he stood upon his constitutional right to believe 
in Marxism. “Unfortunately,” he continued, “one is 
constrained to sign a so-called noncommunist affi- 
davit—I am forced to sign the affidavit or give up 
my work.” 

In commenting on Mr. Perlow’s about-face, Philip 
Murray’s CIO News said: “There was speculation in 
the labor movement whether this was the beginning of 
a trend among communists holding union positions to 
resign from the party so their unions could use NLRB 
services.” 

Evidently, this was a question bothering some 
members of the Communist party. One of them 
wrote the Daily Worker, asking some party official 
to “express an opinion on this action of Perlow. Is 
this a precedent to be followed by others?” 

He was answered by John Williamson, national 
labor secretary of the Communist party, in a lengthy 
article in the Daily Worker. At one place, Williamson 
says, “Some ask as you do, whether this is a precedent 
for all to follow. In our opinion, the answer is no.” 
He explains that Perlow’s action came “as a result of 
loss of membership through raiding of other CIO as 
well as AFL unions and a capitulation of some forces 
no longer able to stand the pressure” and that, there- 
fore, “the general executive board of the furniture 
union decided to comply.” 

Williamson sets forth the Communist party line 
in this statement: “The precedent to follow by all 
noncomplying unions is the effective and consistent 
winning of the rank and file against Taft-Hartley 
compliance.” As an example to follow, he cites Harry 
Bridges’ Longshoremen’s Union “where over 95% 
of the workers voted in a referendum against com- 
pliance.” The Communist party’s national labor 
secretary further elucidates on the Taft-Hartley non- 
communist affidavits and the no-communist-officers 
constitutional requirements of some unions: “The 
Communist party will never permit these attacks 
[the affidavits and the union constitutional require- 
ments] to isolate us from the workers, nor to dis- 
organize party ranks.” 


Perlow’s Union on Ballot 


Max Perlow’s primary objective in signing the non- 
communist affidavit and publicly resigning from the 
Communist party, was to secure a place on the NLRB 
ballot for his Furniture Workers’ Union. On July 21, 
the National Labor Relations Board ordered an elec- 
tion, giving a place on the election ballot to Max 
Perlow’s Furniture Workers. The board voted four 
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to one to proceed on the premise that the affidavit 
was valid until it was successfully challenged. 
Robert N. Denham, General Counsel of the NLRB, 
points out that proving the falsity of sworn state- 
ments rests with the Department of Justice. He 
has referred the affidavit to the Department of 
Justice for action, if action seems to be indicated. 


Laid-off Employees Get Severance Pay 


The possibility of cutting back their production 
force has caused industrial relations executives to ex- 
amine their contracts’ severance pay provisions 
closely. A type of severance pay clause that fre- 
quently appears in union contracts is in reality noth- 
ing more than a two weeks’ notice clause. Such a 
clause reads as follows: 


“It is agreed that any employee having one full year 
but less than two years’ continuous service whose services 
are terminated through no fault of his own shall be given 
one week’s notice prior to such termination or in lieu 
thereof shall be paid for one week’s service at his regular 
rate based on the scheduled work week in effect at the 
time of the termination. Any employee having two or 
more years’ continuous service whose services are ter- 
minated through no fault of his own shall be given two 
weeks’ notice prior to such termination or in lieu thereof 
shall be paid for two weeks’ service at his regular rate 
based on the scheduled work week in effect at the time 
of the termination.” (Agreement between a manufactur- 
ing company and Oil Workers International Union, CIO) . 


Another method is to provide severance pay on 


an ascending scale but with an upper limit set within. 


the contract, as in the following clause: 


“Any employee whose services are terminated through 
no fault of his own shall be granted severance pay as 
follows: after actual service of one year, one week’s pay; 
after actual service of two to five years, two weeks’ pay; 
after actual service of five to ten years, three weeks’ pay; 
after actual service of ten years or more, four weeks’ pay. 
(Note: Above pay is at regularly scheduled hourly rate 
exclusive of overtime.) 

“Any employee laid off and granted severance pay pur- 
suant to this article and if reemployed and laid off again, 
shall be denied a second severance pay allowance unless 
his actual service since reemployment has been one year 
or more.” (An oil refining company and the Oil Workers 
International Union, CIO.) 


A number of contracts, however, do not specify 
any upper limit. They specify one week’s pay for 
each year of service ad infinitum, as in the following 
two clauses: 


“For the duration of this agreement, but without com- 
mitment or liability thereafter, regular employees, other 
than employees placed on pension, who have completed 
one year or more of continuous service and who are laid 
off for lack of work, shall be given an allowance of one 
week’s base pay for each full year of continuous service. 


If the employee accepts a separation allowance, the com- 
pany shall not be obligated to rehire such employee, any- 
thing herein to the contrary notwithstanding.” (A utility 
company and the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL.) z 
* * * 

“Employees terminated because of their physical in- 
ability to perform any established job in the plant to 
which they may be entitled, or employees terminated 
on reaching retirement at age of sixty-five but who are 
not entitled to pension benefits, will be given a severance 
allowance of one week’s pay for each completed year of 
service. This will be in addition to any other company 
benefits to which the employee may be entitled. Termina- 
tion pay shall be computed on the basis of forty straight- 
time hours at the employee’s regular pay-roll card rate. 
(A manufacturing company and the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America, CIO.) 


At what pay rate the employee’s termination al- 
lowance should be paid is a question that may arise 
at layoff time. Perhaps the employee was down- 
graded before his layoff. Or he may have had his 
high paying rate for only a few months before ter- 
mination. The following clause attempts to solve this 
problem by taking an average of the worker’s an- 
nual wages for his highest ten years: 


“The termination allowance shall be one week’s pay 
for each year of seniority (continuous service). One 
week’s pay shall be determined by adding the employee’s 
wages for the ten consecutive years during which the 
employee received the highest annual compensation from 
the company and which fell after 1936, and dividing this 
sum by 520 to obtain the average weekly earnings for the 
ten-year period.” (A rubber manufacturing company and 
the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Work- 
ers, CIO.) 


Laid-off Employees Get Vacation Pay 


Granting of accrued vacation pay is another prob- 
lem that comes up at layoff time. Many contracts 
contain provisions for granting accrued vacation pay 
to employees who are eligible for full vacation pay.t 
But how do contracts provide for employees who are 
laid off before they reach the eligibility date for va- 
cation pay? Clauses covering this contingency are 
relatively rare. Yet the demand from industrial rela- 
tions executives for information on such clauses has 
increased considerably. Policies on layoff vacation 
pay recently adopted by a few companies follow. 

A midwestern employer, in his contract with the 
independent Confederated Unions of America, sets 
up a prorated vacation pay scale for laid-off em- 
ployees having more than seven months’ accumu- 
lated service in the vacation year. The clause reads 
as follows: 

“In connection with any employees who are laid off 
or have been laid off for an accumulated period of more 


1For data on frequency of such clauses, see “Vacation Practices— 
1949,” February Management Record, p. 90. 
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than forty regularly scheduled work days, whose length 
of service at the time of the next regularly scheduled va- 
cation period would have entitled them to forty hours or 
more of vacation pay, such vacation pay will be pro- 
rated according to the following table: 
“Employees laid off with six months or less accumu- 
lated service in the vacation year—no vacation allowance; 
“Employees laid off with seven months accumulated 
service in the vacation year—7/12 vacation allowance; 
“Employees laid off with eight months accumulated 
service in the vacation year—8/12 vacation allowance; 
“Employees laid off with nine months accumulated serv- 
ice in the vacation year—9/12 vacation allowance; 
“Employees laid off with ten months accumulated serv- 
ice in the vacation year—10/12 vacation allowance; 
“Payment of such vacation allowances to laid-off em- 
ployees will be made during the regular scheduled shop 
vacation and not at the time of layoff.” 


A western industrial relations director writes that 
his new contract with the CIO’s Gas, Coke and Chemi- 
cal Workers “provides for prorata vacation pay for 
men laid off because of curtailment of operations. 
This prorata pay, however, is given only to those em- 
ployees who have worked at least six months since 
the last anniversary date of their employment.” 

A midwestern manufacturer, under his previous 
contract with the CIO Steelworkers, gave workers 
layoff vacation pay only if they were laid off between 
May 1 and June 30 (June 30 was, and still is, the 
vacation eligibility date). Under his new and more 
liberalized vacation clause, he prorates vacation pay 
to workers laid off for lack of work according to these 
layoff dates: January or February—1/3 vacation 
pay; March or April—2/3 vacation pay; May or 
June—full vacation pay. 


Ford Settlement Clarified 


When the smoke of battle cleared away with the 
settlement of the Ford strike in May, many of the 
nation’s industrial relations executives were con- 
fused as to just what was the outcome. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the settlement did 
not result in sending the whole subject matter of 
dispute to arbitration. Rather, six points were agreed 
to by both the company and union, and a seventh 
was committed to arbitration. The exact wording of 
these six points in this settlement agreement of May 
29 is as follows: 


1. “To meet its daily production schedules, the com- 
pany will maintain each line at a constant speed. The 
company will space units to provide a uniform flow of 
work for individual employees. It is recognized that this 
uniform flow of work contemplates the expected normal 
ratio of body types upon which the work standards are 
computed and the regular work assignments are made. 
On request, local management will notify the union of 


its expected daily production schedules and of the line 
speeds to achieve such schedules. 

2. “When additional work is required because the mix 
of body types differs from the expected normal ratio upon 
which the work standards are computed and the regular 
work assignments are made, the company will make ad- 
justments where necessary by one or more of the follow- 
ing means: 

a. addition of man power; 
b. greater spacing of units; 
c. reducing speed of line; 
d. stopping line momentarily. 

3. “On such line operations, relief men will be desig- 
nated in a ratio of at least one relief man to each nine- 
teen production employees, and will be available at all 
times for needed relief purposes. 

4. “The normal amount of work required of employees 
shall not be increased because of absenteeism. 

5. “Upon resumption of work, management will take 
prompt steps to review those jobs on the line which the 
union shall claim to be tight, and adjustments will be 
made where necessary. 

6. “There shall be no discrimination against any em- 
ployee because of activities in this strike. Penalties of 
discharge and layoff, which have been announced, against 
certain employees in the Press Steel Plant and the Dear- 
born Assembly Plant are hereby reduced to reprimand.” 


A seventh point was submitted to arbitration. This 
point concerned the Ford Motor Company’s produc- 
tion lines at the Lincoln and Dearborn plants. The 
question to be arbitrated was: 


“Does the company under the contract, on the basis of 
health and safety or otherwise, have the right to require 
an employee to perform his work assignment on any unit 
in less time than the company’s time study shows for 
his assignment, provided the employee is not assigned 
more than 480 minutes of work as measured by time 
study in an eight hour shift?” 


The arbitration panel consisted of Carl T. Dunn, 
appointed by the Ford Motor Company; William 
Gomberg, appointed by the UAW,/CIO; and Harry 


Shulman, impartial chairman. 


A majority decision was signed by two of the ar- 
bitrators, Messrs. Shulman and Gomberg. Mr. Dunn 
dissented. The two arbitrators, in their report, 
noted that both the union and company agreed 
in previous cases that the line can be speeded 
up, if necessary. They contended that the real issue 
is whether some form of relief should be given those 
employees who are working at a faster pace than 
called for by the time study standards. On this 
point, which the two arbitrators believe to be the 
crux of the problem, they said: 


“We believe the conclusions must be as follows: The 
company may operate its lines at a speed in excess of 
the desired production schedule. But at whatever speed 
the lines are operated, the company must seek to make 
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the individual employee’s work assignment as measured 
by standard work minutes equal to or within the actual 
production cycle time available to him. . . . For those 
which cannot be made equal to or within the actual pro- 
duction cycle time, it is not a sufficient answer that the 
employee is not assigned more than 480 minutes of work 
as measured by time study in an eight-hour shift. In 
such cases, appropriate solutions to fit the conditions of 
the particular jobs must be worked out. The foundry core 
case is one example; there are doubtless others.” 


In the foundry core case they cited “the union 
agreed to the employee’s working at a somewhat 
faster pace than that set by time study on condition, 
however, that he skip every seventh core and in that 
way get additional relief for his additional efforts.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Building Wages 
Rise 


ANY companies and unions have deferred ac- 

tion on their contracts until the United States 
Steel Corporation completes negotiations with the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO). Other 
firms have continued to make settlements calling 
for wage increases. Those raises reported by THE 
ConFeRENCE Boarp from June 15 to July 15 varied 
from two to twenty-five cents an hour. As in the 
past several months, the most common increase con- 
tinued to be five cents. 

Despite the frequency of increases, the number 
of no-change settlements and settlements for fringe 
benefits only continues to mount. The American 
Pulley Company, Babcock and Wilcox, Jenkins Valve 
Company and Todd Shipyards are but a few of the 
firms that have made settlements such as these. 


IMPLEMENT WORKERS GET RAISE 


Except for an adjustment of twenty-two cents an 
hour given to thirty Bigelow-Sanford office employees 
in New York City, the highest imcreases went to 
workers in the building and construction industry. 
This is the second consecutive month that this has 
happened. The increases of fifteen, twenty and 
twenty-five cents an hour were all negotiated by em- 
ployers’ associations. The Building Contractors As- 
sociation in Muncie, Indiana, gave twenty-five cents 
to AFL carpenters. The Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation of Albany granted twenty cents an hour. In 
Schenectady, the Builders Exchange and the Elec- 
trical Contractors Association awarded twenty and 
fifteen cents, respectively. In contrast, increases of 


three cents or less went to workers in the paper, 
utility and chemical industries. 

The increase affecting the greatest number of peo- 
ple was that granted by Deere and Company. Twenty 
thousand workers in plants in Iowa, New York, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Washington and California benefited 
by a fourth-round increase of five cents an hour. AFL, 
CIO, independent and nonunionized employees were 
affected. In addition to the raise, the contract pro- 
vided the following: three weeks’ paid vacation after 
fifteen years’ continuous service; increases in the 
minimum monthly benefits and death benefits paid 
under the company-financed death, disability and pen- 
sion plan; increased benefits in the sick benefit plan: 
and a change in the method of payment for six un- 
worked holidays for incentive workers from the guar- 
anteed hourly-rate to average straight-time hourly 
earnings. 


INCREASES IN NEW YORK 


Many important settlements took place in the 
New York area. After many months of striking, the 
bakery drivers and brewery workers reached agree- 
ments with their employers. Approximately 7,000 
CIO brewery workers received $2 a day more in ad- 
dition to benefits. Fifteen hundred AFL bakery 
drivers were awarded $5 a week plus one extra holi- 
day, making the total seven. One hundred butcher 
wholesalers awarded $2 a week to 2,000 members of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men (AFL). The contract provides for free eye- 
glasses and free eye examinations for the union mem- 
bers and their families. 

Sperry Gyroscope employees received a $5 general 
increase and a pension plan. The plan provides that 
hourly and salaried workers retiring at the age of 
sixty-five after twenty-five years’ service will receive 
the maximum benefit—71% of their weekly pay 
which now averages $66. The cost to the worker will 
be 2.5% of his weekly earnings. 

Oneida, Ltd., one of the nation’s major producers 
of silverware, has made an unusual arrangement with 
its employees. On July 18, it cut the working hours 
of its 3,626 employees from forty to thirty-two hours 
but will pay for thirty-six. An official of the com- 
pany stated that this was necessitated by business 
conditions and a continuing drop in orders. This 
plan will be in operation for the seven weeks from 
July 18 to September 3. If the shorter work week 
is still necessary in September, the plan will be drop- 
ped and workers will be paid only for the hours 
worked. 

A listing of wage adjustments, the majority of which 
have been verified by company reports, begins on 
page 369. 

Doris K. Lipman 
Statistical Division 
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Labor Press Highlights 


HE Nathan report was featured prominently in 

CIO labor papers last month. The CIO News 
ulled the report—formally known as “A National 
conomic Policy for 1949”—a “must” book. For 
s readers, The CIO News boiled the report into 
1ese “six key questions—and the answers set forth 
y Robert Nathan”: 


“1. Question: Would it be better to have prices reduced 
than wages increased? 

“Answer: In pure theory, perhaps—but in actual fact, 
prices have not come down very much. Wage increases 
can raise buying power of workers more substantially and 
quickly than creeping price declines. 

“9. Question: Can business afford to pay higher wages? 

“Answer: There is not any question but that corpora- 
tions as a whole can afford substantial wage increases. 
For the first half of 1949, profits were still at least 50% 
above the war-year records. 

“3. Question: Can all industries raise wages? 

“Answer: A uniform round of identical wage increases 
is not justified because some industries are in the dol- 
drums—largely as a result of postwar profiteering. But 
in considering the varying profit picture, sight must not 
be lost of the fact that the totals are still very high. 

“4. Question: Will higher wages bring higher demand 
for products? 

“Answer: An increase in wages will result in more con- 
sumer spending, will improve markets for all industry, 
and will replace uncertainty with greater certainty for 
the future. 

“5. Question: Will prices increase if wages are raised? 

“Answer: If there was ever a time both when wages 
could be raised without increasing prices and when wage 
increases would not be likely to result in price increases, 
this is the time. 

“6. Question: What should the government do to help 
the economy? i 

“Answer: Public works; lower taxes in such manner as 
to stimulate consumer demand; repeal Taft-Hartley to 
help collective bargaining; improve unemployment bene- 
fits; improve social security and relief; lift minimum wages; 
launch big low-cost housing program; stimulate private 
investments abroad; stimulate investments in United 
States through loans and investments; agricultural pro- 


gram providing income supports rather than price sup- 
ports.” 


The AFL press views on the fourth round were 
quite different. The Electrical Workers Journal 
(IBEW, AFL) for example, says: “It is hard to take 
a stand on this issue—there are many pros and cons 
involved.” In an editorial, the Journal continues, 


“If profits and prices are coming down, if produc- 
tivity is falling off, then perhaps wages might best 
stay where they are. Since wages always follow 
prices and profits on the way up, if these go down and 
wages remain as they are, this will provide a period 
of equalization. 

“However, that prices will go down and profits 
will go down is a very doubtful issue. The amount 
prices have fallen so far is negligible and profits dur- 
ing the last quarter were still up in relation to the 
wage structure. 

“If profits are going to stay up, then wages should 
certainly not be expected to go down or even stand 
still.” 

The AFL Labor’s Monthly Survey also discusses 
the fourth round and says, in part: “Improve Your 
Company’s Competitive Position.” Elaborating on 
this point, the AFL publication says that “in the 
present precarious business situation, wise union 
policies are of utmost importance in negotiating with 
employers. . . . Perhaps your employer’s prospects 
are excellent; but if his profit margin is being 
squeezed by price declines, your future will be more 
secure if you help him improve his competitive po- 
sition. A wage increase may depend on a plan for 
union cooperation to prevent waste, save expense, 
cut costs, and improve production. Such a plan can 
be developed through a union management produc- 
tion committee. Now is the time to revive this pre- 
war idea and make it effective for today’s needs.” 

Other items from the July labor press follow. 


UMW Gives New Twist to Short Work Week 


The United Mine Workers Journal in an editorial says 
that the basic reason for the short work week in the min- 
ing industry is to maintain the coal producing capacity and 
man power essential in stock piling for war. The editorial 
reasons that “all other industries curtail production when 
inventories reach the level above consumer consumption 
and many shut down plants.” But plant shutdowns are im- 
practical in the coal-mining industry, says the editorial, if 
productive capacity is to be maintained. “Shut down the 
coal mines and let nature take its course and you have a 
wrecked mine.” According to the Jourrnal, the UMW’s short 
work week “is a standout in intelligent, practical procedure 
in the nation’s over-all stock-piling program.” 


Unions Look to 1950 Elections 


Typical of labor’s reaction to Congressional action on the 
Taft-Hartley Act is this headline that appeared in the United 
Automobile Worker (UAW, CIO): “Taft-Hartley Repeal 
Defeated; Battle Shifts to 1950 Elections.” Of the senators 
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that voted “wrong,” says the newspaper, “three, as of now, 
are certain of defeat: Capehart (R), Indiana; Millikin (R.), 
Colorado; Taft (R). Ohio.” 


NMU Seeks Hiring Hall Amendment 


Following the defeat of the Taft-Hartley repeal, two spe- 
cial amendments were introduced by Congressmen Lesin- 
ski and Senator Magnuson that would allow the continua- 
tion of hiring hall employment practices that existed in the 
maritime industry prior to June 15, 1947, reports the Pilot 
(National Maritime Union, CIO). NMU president Joseph 
Curran calls for all maritime unions to join together to 
achieve the passage of these amendments. Action was 
prompted by a recent ruling of a circuit court declaring 
hiring hall clauses in seafaring union contracts illegal. The 
decision is being appealed, but according to the Pilot, there 
is only a slim chance of a favorable Supreme Court ruling. 


Six Thousand Shipbuilders Quit CIO for AFL 


Labor (AFL and independent railroad unions) reports 
that a 6,000 member local of the CIO’s Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers voted to secede from the 
CIO, and to affiliate with the AFL Boilermakers Union. 
President C. J. McGowan of the Boilermakers believes that 
“other [shipbuilding] locals of the eastern seaboard will fol- 
low suit and likewise affiliate with our international.” Accord- 
ing to Labor, the local objected to the way in which the 
CIO was turning the union into a catchall organization of 
miscellaneous workers over which the shipbuilding crafts- 
men were losing control. 


Organizing Now Top Duty 
As his first official act in office, [AM president Al Hayes 


called for renewed efforts to organize all nonunion machinists, 
mechanics and metalworkers in the IAM’s jurisdiction, re- 
ports The Machinist (IAM, ind.). According to Mr. Hayes, 
“the coming business economy wave will make it easier than 
ever to demonstrate the advantages of union membership.” 
Already under way is a full-scale organizing drive in the 
automobile repair industry, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and in the air-frame and aircraft-parts industries. 


AFL Butchers Discount CIO Packinghouse Union 


The Butcher Workman (Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL) takes the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers to task over its claims on 
membership and finances. An editorial states that “we would 
wager now with any of their officers that they do not have 
85,000” members whereas they claim 200,000. And after 
analyzing UPWA’s financial condition, The Butcher Work- 
man states “after some eight years of operation the UPWA 
is bankrupt. The report as published in their own jour- 
nal would indicate this.” 


Seafarers Balk at Merchant Marine Reserves 


The Seafarers International Union, AFL, regards the pro- 
posed Merchant Marine Reserve Bill as a potential strike- 
breaking instrument, reports the Seafarers Log (SIU, AFL). 
The bill calls for establishment of a military reserve of 


licensed and unlicensed seamen to be mobilized during time - 
of war and national emergency. According to an SIU spokes- 
man, the measure does not define what is meant by na- 
tional emergency and thus could “serve as a cloak for gov- 
ernment-sponsored strikebreaking.” 


AFL Office Union Gets Atomic Contract 


A contract covering approximately 500 office and clerical © 
employees of various subcontractors on a Washington state 
project for the Atomic Energy Commission was recently 
negotiated by the Office Employees International Union, 
AFL, reports the Union Labor Record (AFL, Springfield, 
Mo.). The union is now engaged in an organizing cam- 
paign among the office employees of the General Electric | 
Company, which employs close to 2,000 clerical workers on 
the atomic project. 


Union Label Drive Launched 


An all-out campaign to publicize its union label has been 
mapped out by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, CIO, according to The Advance (ACW, CIO) 
The threefold purpose of the drive is to help organize the 
unorganized, to provide greater security for ACW mem-— 
bers by protecting their jobs against nonunion labor, and 
to tell the public that union-made merchandise is “first- 
class merchandise.” 


Work Sought Reconverting Warships 


To aid unemployed shipbuilding workers on the West 
Coast, spokesmen: for the AFL metal trades department 
have stepped up their drive for rehabilitation of war ves- 
sels, reports the Union Labor Record (AFL, Springfield, | 
Mo.) The conversion of five vessels in Pacific Coast ports 
has already been authorized but held up, says the Labor 
Record report. The rehabilitation program is viewed as a 
stop-gap measure by the trade unionists until Congress acts 
on a pending proposal for a long-range program of ship con- 
struction. 


Sailors’ Union Wants Attack Bonus 


Hostilities between the Chinese nationalists and the 
Chinese communists in oriental waters are bringing increased 
hazard to the life of crews who sail in that area, says the 
West Coast Salor (Seafarers International Union, AFL). 
As a result, SIU negotiations with shipowners have begun 
for an “attack bonus.” The union committee will also seek 
war-risk insurance and an allowance for possible loss of ~ 
clothes. 


Associated Press Employees Pick Newspaper Guild 


In a nationwide NLRB consent election, employees of the 
Associated Press chose the American Newspaper Guild as 
their bargaining agent, reports The Guild Reporter (ANG, 
CIO). Up till now, the Guild has been the bargaining agent 
for fifty-two of the Associated Press bureaus. Now the 
Guild will seek to bargain for all the 101 AP bureaus on a 
system-wide basis. 

Harotp STIEcLITZ 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Trends in Employee Benefit Plans 


Employee Handbook as a Contract 


Plans described in an employee handbook are in 
the nature of a contract which the employer must 
fulfil, according to the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals. The court upheld the decision of the Hust- 
ings Court of the City of Richmond that the Hercules 
Powder Company must pay eligible employees the 
ey compensation outlined in its employee hand- 

ook. 


Background of Case 


The company’s dismissal compensation plan, which 
was approved by the government, was described in 
the employees’ handbook. The company operated 
the New River Ordnance Plant under a government 
contract. After the war, the plant was turned back 
to the Army Engineers and on November 29, 1945, 
the company notified employees who were transfer- 
ring from the company pay roll to the government 
pay roll that they would not receive dismissal com- 
pensation. A captain of the plant guards who made 
such a transfer alleged the existence of a contract, 
basing his contention on the statement in the em- 
ployee handbook, and claimed that he was entitled 
to severance pay. 

The court upheld the employee on the grounds that 
the plan “constituted an offer, which if accepted by 
an employee working the specified length of time 
would constitute a contract” and that “the plan and 
the assurances made in connection therewith made 
up a part of the bargained-for compensation to be 
given in exchange for continuous service of the em- 
ployee.” The Department of Justice appealed the 
case because it involved a war contractor. 


Lower Court Upheld 


The higher court followed the reasoning of the 
lower court and held that a plan described in an em- 
ployee handbook was in the nature of a contract. 
The question which the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals held it was called upon to settle is as follows: 


“Was the offer of pay a mere promise of a gratuity 
revocable at will, or was it an offer in reasonably suffi- 
cient terms, the price or consideration to be rendered 
therefore by the employees being their continued service 
with the dependent until laid off by shutdown or reduc- 
tion of forces? . . . 

“Bluntly speaking, the defendant asserts that no offer 
was made and therefore none could be accepted by any 
employee. There is ample evidence both documentary 


and oral to support the plaintiff contention that the offer 
to pay dismissal salary and wage was not solely to cush- 
ion the shock of unemployment... . 

“Ample authority sustains the view that such a prom- 
ise amounts to an offer which, if accepted by perform- 
ance of the service, fulfils the legal requirements of a 
contract.” 


The company had maintained that the purpose of 
the dismissal compensation plan was to cushion the 
period of unemployment. Inasmuch as there was no 
unemployment in this particular case the employee 
was ineligible for the benefit. 


Cutback Wage Bonus 


Oneida, Ltd., is paying employees in part for time 
lost owing to reduced hours of work. Because of 
curtailed operations, the company decided to reduce 
the hours of work to thirty-two a week, but, as its 
president observed: “A thirty-two hour week is not 
a pleasant prospect to face.” For a seven-week pe- 
riod, therefore, the company will pay the employees 
half the difference between the actual scheduled hours 
and forty a week. For example, if the scheduled 
weekly working hours are thirty-two, the employee 
receives half the difference between forty hours and 
thirty-two hours, or four hours, for which he will be 
paid at his current rate. 

This “short-time wage bonus,” as it is termed, is 
in effect from July 18 to September 3. 


Union Negotiates Contributory Pension Plan 


A contributory pension plan has been negotiated 
between the Street and Motor Coach Employees, 
AFL, and the Chicago Transit Authority, effective 
June 1, 1949. During the first year the plan is in 
operation, union members contribute 2% of earn- 
ings, while the employer’s share is 3% of pay roll. 
The second year the employer’s contribution will be 
increased to 4%. Thereafter, employees contribute 
214% and the employer 5% of pay roll. 

Under this trusteed plan, retirement income for 
employees at sixty-five years of age equals 1% of 
annual wages for accredited years of past service 
plus 144% for all years of future service. This is in 
addition to Social Security benefits. A minimuni in- 
come of $70 a month is provided for all members 
with twenty years’ service at age 65. The maximum 
is 70% of the worker’s average annual compensation. 
All union members employed by the Chicago Transit 
Authority are eligible to participate in the plan re- 
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gardless of age or length of service. However, an 
employee must have at least three years’ continuous 
service to be entitled to retirement benefits at sixty- 
five. Disability pensions are also provided under 
this plan if the employee has had ten years’ continu- 
ous service. 


Pensions Run into Money 


Employers are contributing close to a billion dol- 
lars a year under pension and profit-sharing plans, 
according to figures recently released by the United 
States Treasury Department. These statistics are for 
the year 1946, and it is probable that the amounts 
thus contributed are even higher at present. 

The report, based on income-tax returns of corpo- 
rations, analyzes the amounts deducted from income 
for pension and profit-sharing plans under section 
23(p) of the Internal Revenue Code. In all, these 
companies claimed deductions of $835 million for this 
purpose. As might be expected, the largest con- 
tributions were made by the manufacturing industry 


($470,674,000) ; with public utilities the next largest 
contributors ($161,492,000). Other types of enter- 
prises that made sizable contributions for pensions 
and profit-sharing plans were wholesale and retail 
trades, $115,544,000; banks and other financial insti- 
tutions, $42,672,000; and insurance companies and’ 
brokers, $9,456,000. | 


Pensions Go Abroad 


If pensioners return to their native lands, their 
retirement benefits will follow them under the new 
arrangements made by the Dress Joint Board of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL). 
Union members who retire under the pension agree- 
ment recently set up receive $50 a month in addition 
to Social Security benefits. The retirement fund is 
financed entirely by employers who have negotiated 
agreements with the ILGWU. . 


F. Beatrice BRowER 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Horse Racing for Safety 


INTEREST in horse racing never lags among employees 
of the General Shoe Corporation’s thirteen southern manu- 
facturing plants. Each week enthusiastic fans watch horses 
representing cutting, lasting, fitting and various other plant 
departments compete for honors in plant housekeeping races, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Started in 1948, the races, commonly referred to as the 
Cleanliness Derby, are intended to improve general house- 
keeping and safety within the plants. Committees of fore- 
men serve as judges. They rate departments on such items 
as general appearance, cleanliness, ventilation, heating, light- 
ing, health and sanitation. Horses are moved about the 
racing boards according to department ratings. 

A navy blue felt banner, approximately 36 inches by 18 
inches and edged with gold, is rotated to the winning depart- 
ment. The “dirtiest department” banner, dark green with 


a purple border made dirty and unsightly before hanging, 
goes to the loser. Both banners are displayed in prominent. 
places in the respective departments for a period of one 
week. 

Competition is friendly, although losers are subjected to 
a lot of good-natured kidding. But results are considered 
gratifying. Experience shows that losers waste no time in 
putting their departments into good order. They rarely 
receive low-score banners twice in succession. 


Banner awards for clean and dirty units have recently 
been extended to rest rooms. Outside areas such as fences, 
yards, lawns and driveways are also inspected in the cleanli- 
ness campaign. 


Floor Circles Prevent Accidents 


Another feature of the company’s housekeeping program. 
is the use of trash circles. White circles approximately four 
feet in diameter are painted on selected aisleway floors for 
trash and scrap sweepings accumulated during the shift. 
The waste is collected and disposed of by operators at the 
end of the day. The practice is considered important pri-_ 
marily because it encourages employees to keep their work 
areas clean and free from trash that could result in falls 
and other serious accidents. 

According to the safety director, good housekeeping pays 
big dividends. Since the cleanliness campaign was first 
adopted eighteen months ago, accidents have decreased 
approximately 35%. The plant is cleaner, working condi- 
tions are better and employee attitudes have improved ap- 
preciably. 


E. M. S. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tur ConrerENce Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


Percentage Change 


1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. 


2Based on reports from 20 cities. 


"Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports 


‘New series; refer to a date two or three days before first of month. 
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Clerical salary rates? 
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BGlCCErsCLEY faethe oc A isld asaeos sts os ots Jan. 1939=100 92.1] 92. 91.1) 91.1] 91.1) 90.5} 90.4) 90.1 +2.2 
CACTI Oe SR a ee Jan. 1939=100 96.3\r 96. 96.0|\r 96.0]r 96.0|r 96.0) 94.9) 94.4 +2.0 
Housefurnishings.................0.055 Jan. 19839=100 150.6|r 151 153.1] 154.4] 156.3) 157.1) 157.6) 156.0 3.5 
Sum ies ee Me rig se lz Sie sia atctoys shoe 50 Jan. 1989=100 154.1] 153 151.9] 151.9} 151.6] 151.7) 151.9] 146.7 +5.0 
PAU Lemstae re vAcye ical c= + e's « stolen ye + Jan. 1989=100 161.6] 161.5} 161.3} 161.3] 161.1] 162.8} 162.9) 164.5 -1.8 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars 61.9] 61. 62.0] 62.0] 62.1] 61.4] 61.4) 60.8 +1.8 
ATItternis MUD IAS) pees sits. easy sa. sielercneomvas shen 1935-1939 = 100 169.6] 169.2) 169.7} 169.5] 169.0] 170.9} 171.4) 171.7 ai 
Strikes (BLS) 

Beginning in period................---- number +7. 4 

Workers involved.................2005- thousands +240.2 

Total man days idle................6.. thousands +107.2 

Turnoverratesin manufacturi’g (BLS) 

SePATatlOMs eerie ees. cra se cers tecerah ces os ranenel per 100 employees jj ..... : ; é ; ; E : Ay +14.0 
Quits rere ee ial custese oc per 100 employees |] ..... ; : : 42.9 
Miscellaneous... 6s 55c0000e0ee cee per 100 employees |} ..... o 
Discharges rire 4s.ti08 tes oa sacle a per 100 employees |} ..... ; ‘ ; : ‘ : ; ~33.3 
Eayothssamepenprcmn: icerdslste as sree per 100 employees |] ..... A ; . Qi, ; 4172.7 

ICCC}, 2 Bie Hid ah ee en per 100 employees |] ..... : : 3 : 2) AT.1 

Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Earnings, hourly. -.;.:........:0<..5: average in dollars +0.5| +4.9 

WECM ea Anh susie Sats average in dollars +1.6) +1.6 
Hours per production worker..........|| average per week +1.0} -3.2 
Pmploymentstee se ccs kas. ots 1939 average=100 . ; +0.1 -8.5 
Payrallgteemeee ttc essa. Seto gues sceas 1939 average=100 || ..... : ; : : : : : 2.0} 5.0 

\ Durable goods (BLS) 

Barnipgs hourly. <2) oh «ase ©. ees average in dollars +0.5} +5.8 

Relive re wan. Ons te F, average in dollars +1.3} +2.6 
Hours per production worker..........|| average per week +0.8) -3.0 
Bimployment ets avon sec. ea eb. 1939 average =100 0.4; -10.2 
Payralisemer er ete oi 2ikeea's'os cle es 1939 average=100 |] ..... -3.2| —6.0 

Nondurable goods (BLS) 

Parningshourlys, cis. 62.2.4. s 0 es || average in dollars +0.4, +3.9 

Bek Ly ere satel Svante esate average in dollars +1.2| +0.4 
Hours per production worker..........|] average per week +0.8] -3.5 
Bimploymrent ses one ticcee vecea ss 1939 average=100 +0.6} 6.6 
TEP AAO: aici cin IEE I ee 1939 average=100 || ..... 0.5) 3.7 

Class I railroads? 

IBATHIN GS MOUPLY Sel. sc dee ss,c's.c eee a average in dollars || ..... | ..... +9.0 

nigel Si Gane nn CeO average in dollars || ..... | ..... ace 
“Real” weekly earnings........... seetee PLO — LOOM Mate a at |e ena: Raye 17.2 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week |] ..... | ..... 2.4 

Agricultural wage rates‘ (BAE).......... 

With board and room, per month...... average in dollars } ..... | ..... | 97.00] ..... | ..... | 102.00] ..... +1.0 
With house, per month............... average in dollars jf} ..... | ..... | 115.00] ..... | ..... | 122.00) ..... 0 
Composite rate per hour.............. ayerageninedollarsaliertn coe ¢ 48] sock ese soll 6OlMe ine 0 


pPreliminary. 
rRevised. 
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Employment Dip Halted 


FTER eight consecutive monthly declines, the 
employment index for manufacturing industries 
turned upward in June. Although it halted a trend, 
the change was inconsequential in terms of actual ac- 
cessions reported by manufacturers. 

The preliminary index rose 0.1% to 144.8 (1939= 
100) as a result of 15,000 additional workers employed 
during the month. The automobile industry contrib- 
uted the greatest portion (7.1% more workers) fol- 
lowing the settlement of labor disputes that seriously 
disrupted the assembly lines during May. The over-all 
pattern in durable goods industries was, nevertheless, 
one of increased separations, primarily in the machin- 
ery, stone, clay and glass, and steel industries. 
Steel production declined in June for the third straight 
month to the lowest point in more than a year. Dim- 
inishing orders and mounting cancellations, especially 
in recent weeks, were the most frequently cited causes 
of the slump in employment. 

Reports from nondurable goods producers reflect 


renewed activity in various industries. Food manu- 
factures picked up seasonably, as also did leather 
goods production in anticipation of the fall market. 


Chart 1: Production Worker Employment and 


Weekly Pay Rolls, All Manufacturing Industries _ 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1939 =100 


Source: 
Index Numbers: 


100 
1939 


1947 1948 


aa 1941 1942 1943 1944 [945 1946 1948 


1949 
(st. 6 MOS.) 


TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN 


MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1949 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Arcrage, Weck, peruings Averarenvice yatiours Average eH ans Earnings 
Industry Group! japan ew Easel Se cree > ERE Y 
June, May, June, June, May, June, June, May, June, 
1949p 1949 1948 1949p 1949 1948 1949p 1949 1948 
ALL MANUFACTURING............... 53.68 52.86 52.85 38.9 38.5 40.2 1.380 1.373 1.316 
Durablesgoods: tes acs ee tuerths sssmtaierars Hiei 57.57 56.82 56.13 39.3 39.0 40.5 1.465 1.457 1.385 
Automobiles. a2. ue hc siautaciare che totes cane 67.77 64.43 61.30 39.7 37.7 37.7 1.707 1.709 1.624 
Electrical machinery...................- 57.13 55.96 54.86 39.4 38.7 40.0 1.450 1.446 1.372 
Furniture and finished lumber products...}| 46.96 46.96 46.54 39.2 39.0 40.7 1.198 1.204 1.145 
Iron and steel and their products.........| 58.52 58.06 57.70 38.3 38.1 40.3 1.528 1.524 1.431 
Lumber and timber basic products....... 49.08 48.56 48.43 41.0 41.4 42.8 1.197 1.173 1.131 
Machinery, except electrical............. 60.16 59.77 60.50 39.4 39.4 41.4 1.527 1.517 1.461 
Nonferrous metals and their products. . 55.94 55.64 55.91 38.9 38.8 40.8 1.438 1.434 1.369 
Stone, clay, and glass products. . 52.85 53.23 52.45 38.8 39.2 40.6 1.362 1.358 1.292 
Transportation equip., except automobiles | 61.78 62.09 59.27 39.2 39.5 39.8 1.576 1.572 1.489 
Nondurable goodsy73....425.. ( caects won oee 49.57 49.00 49.37 38.4 38.1 39.8 1.291 1.286 1.242 
Apparel and other finished textile epee, 35.84 36.08 37.61 84.9 Bbn2) 35.6 1.027 1.025 1.055 
Chemicals and allied products. . a) 258702 58.08 56.64 40.3 40.5 41.4 1.452 1.434 1.369 
Food s33 fise. whe tiene weasel cre sucaramn ee the cae 53.04 52.74 52.09 41.7 41.4 42.8 1.272 1.274 1.217 
Leather and leather products.............| 42.21 40.29 41.38 36.7 35.0 37.0 1.150 1.151 1.118 
Paper and allied products................ | 655.05 53.99 55.34 40.9 40.5 42.8 1.346 1.333 1.292 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..| 69.11 69.13 65.48 38.5 38.6 39.1 1.795 1.791 1.676 
Products of petroleum and coal........... 70.12 69.87 67.18 40.0 40.2 40.7 1.753 1.738 1.650 
Rubber, products. amen eee nae 58.71 57.00 57.14 38.3 37.7 839.7 1.533 1.512 1.439 
Textile-mill prod. and other fiber manufac.| 42.54 41.45 45.29 36.2 35.4 39.5 Ibs Tee lal 1.147 
Tobacco manufactures. ................- 39.51 37.27 37.86 37.7 35.8 37.8 1.048 1.041 1.003 
NONMANUFACTURING? 

Crude petroleum and natural gas production. n.a 70.56 64.88 n.d 41.1 39.5 n.d 1.761 1.636 
Electric light and power utilities........... n.d 64.23 60.41 n.a 41.5 41.8 nN.G 1.557 1.455 
Private building construction. ............. n.d 71.82 70.49 na 37.2 37.9 n.@, 1.931 1.858 
Retail itrades. Sos ssrce cat ras steer eters n.d 42.40 40.52 n.d 40.1 40.3 n.d 1.114 1.070 
Wholesale'traden seers. sence n.d. 58.92 56.00 n.d. 41.2 41.1 n.d 1.423 1.353 


1Data for individual industries available in “Hours and Earnings Industry Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


2Data for aggregate not available. pPreliminary. 


n.a.Not available. 
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TABLE 2: INDEXES OF PRODUCTION-WORKER EMPLOYMENT AND WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, MAY-JUNE, 1949 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

(1939 average =100) aad 
Employment Indexes | Pay roll Indexes 
Industry Group! a 
June, 1949p May, 1949 June, 1948 May, 1949 April, 1949 May, 1948 
ALL MANUFACTURING...........0.............. 144.8 144.6 158.2 329.4 336. Ir 346.7 
Aria lery OOS ents pee leteis slays) 2.9.5 df istess Cal evn ss 8 165.6 166.2 184.5 367.2 379 .3r 390.8 
PRIECOTHOMIIES He ate tert ccteinie s) cs suas wleiaie 6) skecinte din es 188.9 176.4 183.6 394.5 430 .3r 362.6 
Electrical machinery..............00eeee eee eee 177.2 180.4 Q11.1 386.0 401.7 431.6 
Furniture and finished lumber products.............. 126.0 125.8 139.8 296.1 299.2 325.6 
Tron and steel and their products................... 143.4 146.2 162.4 306.6 320.1 334.4 
Lumber and timber basic products.................. 180.2 175.6 190.0 452.3 427.8 461.1 
Machinery, except electrical...................-.4.. 189.0 197.7 230.4 406.8 423 . 4 466.4 
Nonferrous metals and their products................ 147.8 149.6 173.9 316.1 327.0 362.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products..................... 141.2 141.7 156.0 $21.5 323.5 343.4 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles........ 261.5 265.0 273.7 570.2 573.9 566.4 
Nondurable gogds ion meitiepinsy- eitiew isch insists veosn Wh ene). 128.4 127.6 137.5 292.4 293.8 303.6 
Apparel and other finished textile products........... 133.0 134.6 138.6 283.3 297.3 297.9 
Chemicals and allied products..................--. 185.4 190.4 199.2 425.9 434.9 422.5 
oad eee eed celta sas SSR bee wo a 146.6 139.6 147.1 316.5 302.8 281.3 
Leather and leather products...................... 101.0 98.9 107.4 209.6 222.0 215.4 
Paper ang allied products... ... 0.2... s0--0-05.05-- 139.9 140.4 146.9 316.3 317.0 331.1 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 131.4 131.5 13953 277.3 273 .8r 262.2 
Products of petroleum and coal...................-. 155.1 154.1 160.3 343.8 340.6 335.8 
Rubber products yen cae ee kh Cees ee eyes heels 142.3 144.2 161.6 294.5 Q91.4 318.9 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures... 95.0 95.0 113.2 233.6 237.6 303.8 
Wobaccopmantlactures:...1 5. 6 S-csje acs ee wtlee gene ta 89.0 87.4 90.6 196.0 188.9 201.3 
NONMANUFACTURING? 

Crude petroleum and natural gas pee: end n.d. 113.4 116.7 249.7 235.8 223.4 
Electric light and power utilities. . peed ey Gere eee n.d. 116.3 114.1 Q11.3 208.1 192.1 
Retatlitrate yg memes wits aetiasis was Go eecue ic iss . : n.a. 109.5 113.6 Q19.4 223.4 213.8 
Wholesale traden Miter facons Deke : n.d. 112.6 WRG Th 218.7 218.7 211.8 


1Data for individual industries available in rr a CRE ok rey Rolls Detailed Repo: 
r 


2Data for aggregate not available. 


Chart 2: Average Hourly Earnings of Production 
Workers in Manufacturing 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Gross and Exclusive of Overtime; in Dollars 


0 
1941 "42 4°43 (7°44 «29°45 464748 1948 1949 


The textile group maintained the same employment 
level as in May, with important segments of this in- 
dustry moving in opposite directions. Operations in 
cotton textile mills continued to lose ground; hosiery 
production also continued to decline because of a 
But 
woolen and worsted goods mills offset these declines 
by sharply increasing their output. — 

The sharpest drop among soft goods industry groups 


rt” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. 


took place in chemicals in which 15,000 fewer produc- 
tion workers were employed in June than in May. This 
was a drop of 2.6%. The slowdown, which has per- 
sisted over several months, reflects production cut- 
backs in other industries which absorb a large part of 
the chemical industry’s production, such as paint, 
steel, rubber, glass, rayon and cotton textiles. 

Average weekly earnings of production workers rose 
1.6% between May and June as a result of longer 
working hours and higher hourly returns. Most of 
this increase took place in the durable goods section, 
which reported an average pay envelope of $57.57. 
This, in turn, was heavily influenced by a 5.2% jump 
in the earnings of automobile workers. The change in 
the automobile industry’s work week was largely re- 
sponsible, with hours moving from 37.7 in May (a 
low because of strike activities) to 39.7 hours a week 
during June. 

In general, working hours in manufacturing aver- 
aged 38.9, according to the bureau’s preliminary June 
survey, with the higher levels occurring in the durable 
goods group. All exceeded thirty-eight hours, while 
in the nondurable classification, 40% of the industries 
reported work weeks averaging between thirty-four 
and thirty-eight hours. 


Euizaseta M. Casey 
Statistical Division 
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Trends in Consumers’ Prices 


ONSUMERS’ prices rose 0.1% from mid-May to 
mid-June. THe Conrerence Boarn’s index stood 
at 161.6 on June 15. The increase reflects higher food, 
fuel and sundries prices. These rises were partly off- 
set by lower prices for clothing and housefurnishings. 
After dipping slightly last month, food prices re- 
sumed their upward trend of the past few months. The 
food average is still 5.7% below the level of a year 
ago. Major price increases were noted for round steak, 
rib roast, pork chops, lamb, eggs, oranges, sugar 
and lard. The declines for the month were for flour, 
fresh fish, fresh milk, butter, lettuce, canned peas, 
canned tomatoes and chickens. 


FUEL AND SUNDRIES UP 


Higher prices reported for gasoline and drugs and 
the annual adjustment for automobile licenses and 
taxes moved the sundries index up 0.1% in mid-June. 
Fuel also showed a slight rise in June, with anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal reflecting the recent cut in 
production. 


CLOTHING COSTS LESS 


A decline of 1.6% in clothing prices was recorded in 
June. Clothing prices have declined almost without a 
break since the spring of 1948, bringing a drop of 6.7% 
in the family clothing bill as compared with a year 


ago. Men’s suits and shoes showed price reductions in 
June, along with women’s street dresses, Nylon hose, 
slips and dress shoes. Cotton clothing prices remained 
at their level of a month earlier, interrupting the re- 
cent downward trend in that line. 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS CONTINUE DROP 


For the eighth consecutive month, housefurnishings’ 
prices showed a decline in mid-June. Declining 0.8%, 
(Text continued on page 368) 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers: January, 1939=100 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously was on 1923 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House Purchasing 
Date Average of ini Value of 
All Items Total Elediticity Gu ings the Dollar 
1948 June.) ce nataciitents 164.5 ay 9 6 122.2 90.1 94.4 156.0 146.7 60.8 
Sulyjathat eee 166.4 ad 155.6 145.2 124.6 90.3 94.4 157.2 149.8 60.1 
Seer ieee 6625 ks 155.5 144.8 126.1 90.3 94.4 157.4 150.6 60.1 
September. . ped eG Ono, 2 156.6 147.0 126.6 90.3 94.8 158.1 151.2 60.1 
October. mete nn sen 164.6 4 156.4 146.4 126.6 90.3 94.8 158.1 151.2 60.8 
November...........| 163.8 2 156.0 146.4 126.7 | 90.3 94.9 157.9 151.9 61.1 
December........... 162.9 2 155.3 145.5 126.7 90.4 94.9 157.6 151.9 61.4 
Annual average...... 163.7 .6 |_ 156.0 146.1 |_ 123.5 90.1 94.5 | 156.9 | 148.1 61.1 
1949 January 162.8 bs ai | 143.9 127.3 90.5 96.0r) 157.1 161.7 61.4 
February 161.1 112.1 141.8 127.9 91.1 96.0r| 156.3 151.6 62.1 
Marchant onsite snr: 161.3 112.1 163.2 140.2 127.7 91.1 96.0r| 154.4 151.9 62.0 
April 161.3 112.2 161.9 13777}, -126.2 91.1 96.0r| 153.17} 151.9 62.0 
Mayiats Rei 161.5 Ligne 160.7 186.9 125.0 92.1 96.37] 151.87r| 153.9 61.9 
June. 161.6 112.2 158.3 134.6 125.2 92.1 96.3 150.6 154.1 61.9 
Percentage Changes 
May, 1949 to June, 1949... +0.1 +0 ee ; -1.5 -1.7 +0.2 | | -0.8 +0.1 0 
June, 1948 to June, 1949. . -1.8 a5. iy 4 -5.9 7.5 +2.5 +2.2 42.0 3.5 +5.0 +1.8 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, Takes 15, April 15, aBased on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948. dBased on food prices for April 14, 1949. 
bi Ren October 15. bBased on food prices for Oct. 14, 1948. eBased on food prices for May 16, 1949. 
cludes electricity and gas, cBased on food prices for Jan. 18, 1949. rRevised 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
Source: Tur ConFERENCE Boarp 


Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Index Numbers | Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Jan., 1989=100 
Crrr May 1949 | June 1948 
June 1949 | May 1949 | June 1948 to June 1949 | May 1949 | June 1948 to to 
June 1949 | June 1949 June 1949 | June 1949 
Akron 

BOGE = tian aya hts 8/705 215.3 215.2 228.3 “SEV GROG. ooo ccc us salen’: B17 27, 216.9 231.3 -5.9 
PPOUSIN FO cnt s a ccs nis = 122.0 122.0 119.8 129) |; Housing! . occ oss 120.5 120.5 120.5 
Clothing! 5.5... et = 145.5 | 147.4] 154.1 -5.6 | Clothing............ 142.5 | 144.2] 155.0 
LOSS BaSe «heeelree ee 154.4 155.1 148.0 ae te PLOT ge akan See 109.8 109.6 107.6 
Housefurnishings ..... 131.5 | 134.0] 135.0 —2.6 | Housefurnishings....}] 148.2 | 149.0] 151.5 
ST: Tet Beane a ae 155.1 155.1 147.57 +5.2 | Sundries............ 154.7 154.7 $517 
aks .0 Weighted Total....] 163.9 163.9 168.7 
Tame 5 ae oe mA ROOU. <a. chs ee cs orcas Be SONGS 206.9r| 222.4 
SECS EEK e6if) RLOUSIN GS. oo ~ ah LISS. 1 11S 8 fF  105:9 
Lt Oa Bae ae sR AC lOLRiN ey. . wise <n a LOM 159.2 166.8 
SRT ats sats ste: es ROPER c Oct iy sie woe kl. PEGE 182.1 131.5 
nf is .8 | Housefurnishings....} 148.5 148.5 147.4 
ier Sees are SAV SUNGTICS «cn ae cae enh | LOSS 154.6 150.0 
155.5 155.6 161.5 =O. 1 -3.7 Weighted Total....| 164.1 163.4 166.8 


AS Ae ES Oe oe 5 8 
ASE Ses as +) 
Near ee 591 3 

is FRR, ORC 6 8 

Housefurnishings....| 158. 158.6 5 
STG CR Ste 3 153. 153.0 Eg 
162.7 9 


= hig avepale Misia esi Shen .0 ool Sane GO g 5 93. 
erated (cw cajeisrate < 5 HOotBecke omer " . 
er Ps See bod PARC Aes 4 : : 
Bere oS eyo oe ee .4 Mair Sdiaioe esos H 
. are .2 | Housefurnishings....} 147. 148. 152 
Pomc See os 5 BOu sundries... 5. of) 158 152. 145 
“ones , sh . ¢ 
Boston 
Hoad.cotnepen cas 198.1 | 194.9] 209.1 ]} +1.6 oes fobeod.. 2.2... 22... 201.2 | 200.6 | 217.0 
Housing!. 114.4 114.4 113.9 0 +0.4 Housing" Ba atin.ces Bee DH by gatas 117.5 Ta fas 
Glothing: 2. tls. oeicx 5 141.6 | 143.2] 145.6 -1.1 RSME OGIOUDIN aise clss ss 140.5 | 142.2] 151.6 
LU ie a oo 150.7 150.6 152.0 +0.1 -0.9 | Fuel*..... pepseteees 139.0 139.0r) 187.3 
Housefurnishings .... . 157.6 | 158.7r} 159.1 0.7 —0.9 | Housefurnishings....} 159.0 | 155.7 | 164.4 
Supndnes: 1265... «1 ws 5 150.6 150.9 145.1 S029) 2 S254) pundnes. © oo... o.8 ot 143.4 143.4 140.1 : 
| ae ; 9 Weighted Total....] 156.7 | 156.5 | 162.0 ‘ : 
Denver 
ee oe et SOO OD sl ROG Pao ces detest pelae 218.2 994.7 +0.5 4.7 
ot Cone a oe sie Housing". ...........] 118.4 118.4 113.4 0 0 
ah SAO See “1 Clothing. senisicseneat , £0022 152.4 158.6 1.4 -5.3 
Reet Aw eS ane aoe :s LATS LR aaa Aiveisl Meee AES 105.0 101.8 0 +3.1 
eos 5 6 Housefurnishings....} 143.8 | 145.1] 150.8 0.9 —4.6 
Panties «stocs s 8 SONOMES ces cccs peat ) LAGU! 147.8 143.4 +0.9 +4.0 
eee 4 Weighted Total....} 160.0 | 159.6 | 162.4 +0.3 -1.5 
Wad iene ats nek 209.9 207.17 5 +1.4 -6.1 
TOUS Toon ccm ahin 107.7 | 107.7 | 0 0 
Wlothing. Oo sas. Ge ase 155.8 158.7 2 -1.8 -6.8 
UTC Gar Seeman ate 146.3 146.3r 2 0 +2.2 
Housefurnishings....] 151.0 | 152.8 4 -1.2 -7.0 
Sundries... cc cece ss 150.2 149.3 2.4 +0.6 +5.5 
Weighted Total....| 159.5 158.8r 0 +0.4 —1.5 
eS Feo ape é < 228.9 . ae ain inh ie erence ce 4 -6.0 
PIOUSP wee ces os ot) LOST 103.7 103.7 0 0 i gt ha Ae ain 2 +4.5 
Giathing: coms <inc tsi. 183.6 138.4 155.9 3.5 —14.3 | Clothing............ - -8.6 
LORS eA en Oe On ene 127.4 127.4 133.0 0 SE el OCGA ies pepteteees : +4.4 
Housefurnishings ..... 112.8] 118.5] 144.0 -0.6 | -21.7 | Housefurnishings.... : 4.6 
Sandrieg: siiay s = We a> 142.1 142.0 137.8 +0.1 ER AU ITO TIONS, ys, ws seci= is 2.0 
Weighted Total..... 154.1 | 154:2 | 161.6 0.1 4.6 Weighted Total.... : -2.1 
tRents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 0.1%. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrerENcE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crrr May 1949 | June 1948 ee! 
June 1949 | May 1949 | June 1948 Xe) to June 1949 | May 1949 | June 1948 to 
June 1949 | June 1949 : 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
BOOd Hees ciara ekecbetere 207.8 206.7 219.1 +0.5 52 food.) vances vires 190.0 191.8r 8.7 
‘Housing®: acca = 109.8 109.8 101.9 0 +7.8 | Housing’............] 109.6 109.6 +1.1 
Clothing rma. erie: 154.2 157.3 165.5 -2.0 -—6.8 | Clothing..;......... 151.8 152.2 5.7 
JONG bak cesar Monon obo 143.8 145.9 147.5 -1.4 =O 0 t Muel®sade vance nee 118.9 117.8 +3.8 
Housefurnishings..... 162.0 | 163.5 | 170.6 -0.9 —5.0 | Housefurnishings....] 143.1 | 143.7 0.9 
Sun riestisciverm vierclor scene 148.1 147.0 142.3 +0.7 pate Ly Sundries @)- 2. jue cue 153.7 153.7 42.6 
Weighted Total..... 163.0 163.0 165.8 0 ed WY Weighted Total....} 153.8 154.4 2.8 
——oooOoOOOOOOOOOOlleeeeelOOOOSeeeew=| 
Erie, Pa. Lansing 
BOOd was ecise ators seieysss Koodi: tine castes 220.4 223.8 244.7 -1.5 -9.9 
Housing ye. ec sets ‘Housing. 2... anes 104.2 | 104.2] 102.1 0 42.1 
Clothing gee eres Clothmy Wana 147.5 150.1 157.1 -1.7 =6.1 
Mitel 2iestevas erste LONG Peek lee cence the 134.0] 134.0] 181.2 0 42.1 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 155.9 | 159.1 | 163.0 2.0 4. 4 
Sundries. -nisntverectonrs Sundnies: pss _ 158-1 | 158.0 | 155.5 +0.1 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....} 161.2 | 162.6] 168.1] 0.9] -4.1 
see 
Fall River Los Angeles 
ROO ic pie ages che mevs ; : : : ; Food ene ste Geass 207.2 209.7 223.0 -1.2 =F iL 
Housing! ie.-1. nite ; ; : 0 ; Housing!............| 111.9 | 111.9] 111.8 0 +0.1 
Clothing sn © veces ; 5 f d ; Clothing) orcas ace 140.5 140.47] 147.2 +0.1 4.6 
Biiel2: cee oe Saont theres : : ; ; 1 OSs) AOR aN Ors, Seek 91.8 91.8 91.8 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 3 : 5 : : Housefurnishings....| 138.4 | 138.87) 144.3 -0.3 4.1 
Sundries ss.8i.005 wees 3 i : ; : Sundries............{ 150.7 |_ 149.9 143.4 +0.5 +5.1 
Weighted Total..... 59.9 60.7 : ’ Weighted Total....} 156.5 157.0 159.7 -0.3 -2.0 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
HOOd 3) reve wreretatte ates 207.0 209.9 228.4 -1.4 -9.4 Food. Sessa e micu eae 215.1 213.0 931.5 +1.0 7.1 
Housing! fis... faces 115.5 |. 115.5} 112.8 0 +2.4 | Housing!............} 107.1 | 107.1} 107.1 0 0 
Clothing: .... 2.60.3. 141.2 142.4 155.9 0.8 9.4.) Clothing... .....i0c.5 145.4 147.8 154.0_ -1.6 -5.6 
Buel? 528th 151.4 151.4 148.1 0 +2.2 Fuel*..2....- ope SU Ba 150.7 150.7 150.7 0 0 
Housefurnishings ... .. 159.5 | 163.5 | 165.7] -2.4| -3.7 | Housefurnishings....) 153.7] 155.9] 164.0} -14| -63 
Sundries............. 158.0] 157.8] 154.2 +0.1 49.5 | Sundries............ 162.6 | 163.1r] 148.7 0.3 +9.3 
Weighted Total..... 162.7 | 163.81 169.1 0.7 -3.8 Weighted Total....} 168.1} 167.9 | 171.3 +0.1 -1.9 
oo OOOO eee 
Green Bay, Wis. Macon 
Rood) irene Siem aen 216.0 | 214.8] 206.7] +0.6| +4.5 | Food............... 204.1 | 206.1 | 223.4 -1.0| -8.6 
Housing!............. 115.2] 115.2] 115.2 0 0 | Housing!............ 123.2 | 123.2 | 123.2 0 0 
Clothing’ oan. ae 155.5} 157.6 | 168.2 -1.3 ~7.6 | Clothing............ 152.6 | 153.8] 163.8 0.8} -6.8 
Buel ein can tan 188.6 | 138.67] 132.4 0 DE ACT ay ELS: ereteretnete “elec 121.0 | 121.0] 116.7 0 +3.7 
Housefurnishings ..... 142.6 | 146.07] 158.2]/ -2.8] -9.9 | Housefurnishings....} 150.6 | 152.1] 155.6 ]/ -1.0] -8.2 
Sundriests art sate 149.0} 149.1} 143.2 =0.1 | 4-1 | eSundriest ya oieene 141.9 | 141.1 | 187.1] 40.6] 48.5 
Weighted Total..... 162.5 | 162.77} 160.1 0.1} 41.5 Weighted Total....| 159.4] 160.0 | 164.9 0.4) -8.8 
=EIyeyeIaIeaEeIrIEEr™L ih _ iL LL i ~ ~L— Ea EE LL _ _ _ _ LL LDDh"’"q! SSESES|SESESE=E=anEEEE 
Houston Memphis 
Koodhe fencer 213.0] 211.6] 225.5] +0.7 = SHOR eROOd cr. setae sia siete 224.0 | 221.27] 236.4r]) 41.3 -5.2 
Housing!............. 113.4] 113.4] 117.1 0 +9.1 | Housing!............ 114.0] 114.0] 114.0 0 0 
Clothing. . 2:0... f.5y<% 147.5 149.6 157.1 -1.4 =§ 1) |p Clothing.. 3. 5... asl 151.3 154.0 162.4 -1.8 -6.8 
Buel? sheisecs oo dees 81.8 81.8 81.8 0 0 uel? nie. een 117.9 117.9 112.7 0 +4.6 
Housefurnishings..... 133.4 | 137.07] 141.9 -2.6 -6.0 | Housefurnishings....} 149.1] 150.7] 154.7 -1.1 -3.6 
Sundries............. 150.6 150.7 145.1 -0.1 <8 Sf SUNCTIES...ns «nose ser 135.5 135.5 127.2r 0 +6.5 
Weighted Total..... 156.7 156.9 159.4 Seu! 1.7 Weighted Total....| 157.8 157.4r] 159.7%r} +0.3 -1.2 


Food) .chiehnlasient 199.8 | 195.4] 218.6 +2.3 BGI OOd-.toveerae cabin ae 216.0 | 214.8} 221.1 +0.6 =2.3 
Housing! «). <j... 00006 IDG Re Wee Bites alalnieig 0 0) | Housingt 7 eo. 112.5 | 112.6 | 112.1 0 +0.4 
Clothingcsas. ners 142.7 | 143.0] 155.7 0.2 —89) 1 Clothing ini 2. steste « 156.6 | 158.8 | 167.4 -1.4 6.5 
Buel2 aie create cie 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 0 0 Ruelts2 2. cts 131.6 | 181.4] 131.8 +0.2 -O22 
Housefurnishings..... 150.0 | 151.47] 160.8 -0.9 -—6.7 | Housefurnishings....} 157.8 | 160.6r] 172.0 -1.7 -8.3 
Sundries.cceies eects 154.4 154.3 145.9 +0.1 +5.8 | Sundries............ 159.7 159.8 155.0 —0.1 +3.0 
Weighted Total..... 158.5 | 157.2 163.5 +0.8 -3.1 3 3 4 0 8 
Indianapolis | 
Hoods) Podh.csis eheewe 215.8 | 213.3 | 228.0 +1.2 BA Hy OOS: fea ee.s: tre «,Sieuniae 
Housinghs. .c0ceaer 119.4] 119.4] 116.0 0 +2.9 | Housing’............ 
Clothing) siesnett rece 144.3 | 146.5 | 149.0 1.5 -3.2 | Clothing............ 
uel? yA ac eee apeek 149.4 149.3 144.3 +0.1 cote Satay, | PRK) Cree omicenaining: Ore 
Housefurnishings..... 148.7] 150.2{ 153.1 -1.0 -2.9 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries... 2). 5 se 159.1 159.2 152.6 -0.1 +4.3 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 166.0 165.7 167.5 +0.2 0.9 Weighted Total....| 165. 165.3r' 169.9 +0.3 2.4 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July-15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Percentage Index Numbers 
Changes Jan., 1989=100 


Ciry 


Percentage 
Changes 


May 1949 | June 1948 
to to 
June 1949 | June 1949 


Portland, Ore. 


{ Index Numbers 
| Jan.. 1939 =100 


June 1949 | May 1949 | June 1948 


Dasa ceewuesebees| 2052.8 1' 250.6) 264.8 ].40.9 | =4.5 [7 Mood... 2.5.6.0... 8s 0.3 —A.7 
Pmt tora LED aL LA HO. jess sO Housing’: 3.0... <i..06 0 +4.7 
wecvceseeeeee] 143.6] 144.37] 150.8 -O0.5 | -4.8 | Clothing............ 0.6 4.3 

Pe eee ee PGkek th 16142) 152.01 -O0.2.). +600 J Buel*, oo cee Seen ; -0.6 +9.1 

ei tad ; s : : ; Housefurnishings....]| 136. 136. -0.4 -5.2 
WB. dis abs Ron eae E : ; ; ; Sundries............] 139. 140. 0.1 ‘ 


Beco, cad creer IGS 9 2 +0.9 : 
Housing!............ 106.2} 106.2 | 106.2 0 0 
Clothing: ifs; -:45 duc 152.8 | 158.6r| 155.6 0.8 2.1 
JOR Cl ge ase AT 137.2 137.2 139.4 -1.6 
Housefurnishings....| 135.6 | 136.97} 138.8 0.9 —2.3 
Sundries. .652 Sos 146.1] 146.1] 146.1 0 0 
Weighted Total....!. 159.5 | 159.07] 164.5 -3.0 
Richmond 
Seats esc ta sonar ood! icc. ae 82 ne 236-8 232.9 248.8 -5.0 
WA cdl ico Housing!............] 116.2 116.2 114.1 +1.8 
AR Se Gooon eee Clothing............] 151.2 151.97} 163.2 : TA 
Neier ti leon. Sto wie : i Muel oe 8 be. oe SLE 79 127.2 126.7 +0. 4 
iss : i : 3 .6 | Housefurnishings....| 157.6 | 158.37] 161.7 : -2.5 
Peteniveraieery cree i : 3 : : Sundries............] 185.5 135.2 132.3 +2.4 
Pcie : 56. , : Weighted Total....| 163.6 162.6r| 167.4 -2.3 
Roanoke, Va. 
Sete eee oe Blood 28 fo5 00 kat oe] © 21020 
Bers Mose Ore aie Housing!............] 187.8 
ethers eee Clothing............| 160.8 
Bea EN eet ROBE : : ue lF efi. 2 sa. || 14027 
Housefurnishings..... } : ‘ : .5 | Housefurnishings....] 153.0 
Sundries............. 140.4 140. Sundries............ 150.3 


Housefurnishings..... : : : 5 _4 | Housefurnishings ... . 
Sundriesicm. seca. 160. Sundries............ 
tected : : ; } : Weighted Total....| 166. 
Rockford, Ill. 
RAD ce Na aie seo Nee Rood’. Foie oes oe feel) "280° 8 
Lay aricie atare @ .0 | Housing! ..| 146.6 
St aerate .4 | Clothing............] 144.5 
Pre eee Su Buel vas sarnesnres | > LAT. 2 
SF sees .6 | Housefurnishings....] 152.9 
Led amr cae .6 | Sundries............] 153.1 
Weighted Total..... 166.0 4 Weighted Total....} 173.7 
Philadelphia Sacramento 
Od. cose icetesers-eres > —4.0 Food. ERE truce cee ee ed Q14.7 Q17.6r| 224.2 4.2 
Housing sis. cs. sto. 0 Housing! ae Peectsre wtp os 115.3 115.3 115.3 0 
Clothing eer urs. -9.1 | Clothing............ 165.2 167.0 171.5 -3.7 
Beta cnsteretse esses. : Buel. Sens hare one 74.7 TA.7 T4h.7 0 
Housefurnishings..... ; Ms : : -2.0 | Housefurnishings....}| 164.5 | 167.7 | 178.2 7.7 
Sundries............. Sundries............ 150.8} 149.4] 141.4 +6.6 
Weighted Total..... : : : : Weighted Total....| 162.0 162.8 163.2 0.7 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Od sy setela sicrscists rei! 209.5 207.3 222.4 +1.1 EST MOODS 6 casas ccc asasteston 206.6 204.6 217.9 +1.0 —5 .2 
Hlousing enemies > 118.6 118.6 116.3 0 +2.0 | Housing!............ 113.0 113.0 113.0 0% 0 
Clothing. 845.402 «22 143.5 145.1 152.4 -1.1 -5.8 | Clothing............ 140.9 143.07] 150.7 -1.5 6.5 
Belt oe escapee arscctees 135.1 135.1 131.5 0 O27 NW Buel*s. oe. oe. cele ct 144.7 143.8 144.4 +0.6 +0.2 
Housefurnishings..... 189.7 | 142.5] 143-8 -2.0 -2.9 | Housefurnishings....} 133.2 | 137.37] 159.8 -3.0 | -16.6 
Sundries............. 152.3 151.9 147.4 +0.3 +3.3 | Sundries............ 140.5 140.7 137.2 0.1 +2.4 
Weighted Total..... 161.9 | 161-4 165.3 +0.3 -2.1 Weighted Total....} 157.8 | 157.5r| 162.7 +0.2 -3.0 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas, rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrerENce Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices tn each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Percentage 
Changes 


Crrr May 1949 | June 1948 May 1949 | June 1948 
June 1949 | May 1949 | June 1948 to to June 1949 | May 1949 | June 1948 to to 

June 1949 | June 1949 : June 1949 | June 1949 

St. Paul od 

Rods. aceasta cee Q17.4 215.9 +0.7 =GiS fT POOd S|. 40. ale ek tess 213.3 212.1 228.1 +0.6 6.5 
Housing! «006... che ae 108.3 108.3 0 +0.6 | Housing’............ 120.8 120.8 120.5 0 +0.2 
Glothing}. 6... et. 141.7 141.5 +0.1 —9.1 | Clothing............ 150.6 151.0 160.07 -0.3 -5.9 
Bueltey. 3 8. Swish ved 135.0 136.2 -0.9 EQ: PMUelt. cB alee ave oko oe. 144.2 143.8 140.7 +0.3 42.5 
Housefurnishings..... 158.8 | 160.6 -1.1 -7.4 | Housefurnishings....| 145.1 | 143.67] 146.6 +1.0 -1.0 
Sundries... 5.0... .261- 154.0 152.7 +0.9 +4.9 | Sundries............ 158.2 158.17} 155.4 +0.1 +1.8 

Weighted Total..... 3 6 +0.4 ai 166.0 165. +0.2 


Housefurnishings..... 
Sundries! .0k. ..c sete 


Housefurnishings ..... '5 | Housefurnishings . ... 
Sundries... .5.....5.- 146. Sundries............ 


Sree, Me aaatieta ela cierere 0 nis Ws die ots Y ale akomtishe 
ateveveveswnelicvatener ste 8 ebicle’s ears oe 
Wr Pa Soa ok at .0 a, Riri cohe ate toe F 
We icuep Matavate oie areneneire : 4 j Phe | HO IeR pe eck } 
Housefurnishings..... 142. 143.1] 145.7 Housefurnishings . .. . 
Sundries, 1,400). <dhaic.4 147. 147.2 | 141.0 Suandries.}, ak. 0. q.a 9 } 
Weighted Total..... 159.6 | 159.5} 161.2r Weighted Total.... 
Syracuse 
Food. a eipt Maes ira ht Sok 212.9 210.0 228.5 
eta 5 ii tae FPS te i i ve - iRents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, 
Buell el] arr] sarin | asia AIncludes electricity and gas, rRevised. 
Housefurnishings..... 159.6 | 161.2 | 162.9 
Sundries, Ssh... gene? 143.4] 143.4] 137.8 
Weighted Totali.%.: 160.0 159.6 163.5 


Bellefonte, Pa...... 0.3) -1.0} -0.2]| -3.2 0 0 | 3.6] -9.4 0 }.+2.9 | --1-7-| <8. 50) alo egy ae 

Evansville, Ind...... 0.2 | -2.8] 40.2] -8.2 0 | +2.4] -1.2] -9.3] -3.0] +02] 0.9] -1.8] +01] 44.5 
International Falls, Minn.| +0.1 | -1.3} +1.0] -4.6 0 0 | -1.0]-11.5] 2.5] -2.2] -0.8] -4.1] -0.1] 46.6 

Joliet, MP........... 4056 | 14). y7|) -5'3 0 | +5.6| -0.6| -6.4] 40.6] +42] -1.0] -9.7 0 | +41 

Trenton, N. J....... 0.1] 1.4] 0.4] -4.6 o | +4.4] -0.9 | -8.1 o | +2.3] -1.3| -9.1] +0.8 | +6.2 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15,*Oct. 15. *Includes Lockport and Rockdale, 

(Text continued from page 364) mained at 61.9 cents in mid-June (January, 1939=100 
the index now stands at 150.6, or 3.5% below a year cents). This is an increase of 1.8% over mid-June, 
ago. Refrigerators cost less in mid-June, reflecting 1948. 
recent cuts by major manufacturers. Tailored curtains Laurence D, Dre Trupe 
and sheets were also reported lower this month. SurmrLry Fass 

The purchasing value of the consumer’s dollar re- Statistical Division 
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Wage Settlement Announcements— June 15 to July 15 


A. Wage Increase Announcements 
B. Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only 
C. No Change in Wage Structure 
Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Note: 


Company of 
Worker! 
Building and Construction 

Building Contractors Ass’n......... WE 
Muncie, Ind. 

*Electrical Contractors Association of| WE 

Albany 

Albany, N. Y. 

The Flintkote Company, Inc........ WE 
Passaic, N. J. 

*Schenectady Builders Exchange....| WE 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
*Schenectady Electrical Contractors) WE 
Ass’n 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


Allied Chemical and Dye Corp......| WE 
Camden, N. J. 

Atlas Powder Company...........- WE 
Wilmington, Del. 

Barton Salt Company..............| WE 


Hutchinson, Kan. 


Carey Salt Company...............| WE 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Columbian Carbon Co............. WE 
Trenton, N. J. 
Cook-Waite Laboratories, Inc.......| WE 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
International Minerals and Chemical] WE 


Corp. 
Houlton, Me. 
Lockland, O. WE 
Lehn and Fink Products Corp....... WE 


Lincoln, Ill. 


The Linde Air Products Company...| WE 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


Ss 
Monsanto Chemical Company...... . WE 
Seattle, Wash. 
Mt. Hood Soap Company.......... WE 


Portland, Ore. 


eee Cre er O32 sw 


Amount 


$.25 hr. 


$.20 hr. 


$.065 hr. 


$.20 hr. 
$.15 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


$.02 hr. 
general 


$.08 hr. 


$.07 hr. 


5% 
average 
$.04 hr. 


$.07 hr. 


$.08 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


$.10 hr. 
$.12 hr. 
average 
$2 wk. 
average 
$.07 hr. 
across 


board 


$.13 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


4-1-49 


5-16-49 
6-38-49 


4-28-49 


5-149 


6-149 
5-9-49 
2-15-49 


5-5-49 


5-1-49 


5-1-49 
3-25-49 


5-30-49 
3-149 


6-1-49 


Number 
Affected 


n.d. 


225 


750 


500 


n.d. 


n.d. 


n.d. 


95 
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Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$1.75 hr. 
$2.30 hr. 


$1.18 hr. 


$2.25 hr. . 


$1.07 hr. 


$1.07 hr. 


n.d. 
n.d. 


$.85 to 
$.97 hr. 


$1.09 to 


$1.25 hr. 
$.982 hr. 


n.d. 
$1.47 hr. 


average 

¢€59 wk. 

average 
n.d. 


Effective 


n.d. 


Remarks 


(United Bro. Carpenters & Joiners, AFL) 


Announced 7-8-49. Retroactive to 71-49. 
(Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 


Increased insurance and vacation benefits. One 
additional paid holiday. Fourth-round wage 
increase. (Textile Workers, CIO) 

(United Bro. Carpenters and Joiners, AFL) 


(int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 


Additional 3¢ hr. to 156 employees who actually 
work in “powder” at Reynolds, White Haven 
and Reynolds Experimental Laboratory. Con- 
tract expires 6-3-50; can be reopened for wage 
negotiations by either party once during life of 
contract. Pay for 6 holidays though holiday does 
not fall on scheduled day of work. Employee 
absent from work because of a compensable 
injury will be paid for any holiday not worked 
during first 6 mos. of absence due to injury. 
Three days’ excused absence for death in family. 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 

Three more paid holidays, making total of 6. 
Fourth-round increase. (Int. Chemical Workers, 
AFL) 

Also 6 paid holidays. Salaried employees given 
broader group insurance coverage with more 
benefits at less cost. Fourth-round increase. 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 

Fourth-round increase. (Int’] Union of, Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO) 

Fourth-round increase. (United Construction 
Workers, UMW) 

Two weeks’ vacation after two years’ continuous 
service instead of three years’ continuous service. 
(Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Two weeks’ vacation after two years’ continuous 
service instead of 5 years’ service. (UMW, 
Dist. 50) 

Also 6 paid holidays (Int. Chemical; Workers, 
AFL) 

(No union) 

Fourth-round increase. (UMW Dist. 50) 


(No union) 


Shift differential increased from 5¢ to 7¢ hour. 
Double time and a half rather than double time 
for work on 7 specified holidays. Two weeks’ 
vacation after 18 months and 3 weeks after 
14 years. Fifth round, making a total of $.4805 
since V-J day. This amount includes fringe 
costs. (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Six paid holidays. Third round. (Int. Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JUNE 15 TO JULY 15—Continued 


Increase 


Previous Rate or Range 


Company of Te fT TS ae Remarks 
Worker! Amount Date Number 


Effective Affected 


Effective 


Chemical and Allied Products (Cont'd) 


Sharp and Dohme, Inc............. WE | $.08 hr. | 2-26-49 50 n.d. Affects all nonexempt office workers and ware- 

New York, N. Y. house workers. Holidays falling on Saturday 
observed on preceding Friday. Fourth-round. 
(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 

W. H. Sweney and Company........ WE | $.05 hr. | 5-1-49 30 | $1.35 hr. Company-paid group life insurance, hospital and 


St. Paul, Minn. surgical benefits policy. (United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp....] WE | $.05 hr. | 6-1-49 30 | $.70 br. 
Wadesboro, N. C. approx. | minimum 

The M. Werk Company............| WE | $.05 hr. | 5-1-49 100 n.d. 
St. Bernard, O. 


Distribution 
*Bakerysdriversyjasen..-cteoete oe WE $5 wk. | 7-10-49 1,500 | $31 wk. 


Also one extra holiday, making a total of 7. In 
New York, N. Y. 


addition to basic wage, driver-salesmen received 


$65 wk.—a $10 increase over previous guaran- 
tee: Firms involved: Continental, Ward, Gen- 
eral Purity, Drake and Grennan. (Int. Bro. 
Teamsters, AFL) 

Contract provides 37.5 hr. wk. for outside work- 
ers; an employee financed pension plan costing 
$3 wk. for each worker; improved safety condi- 
tions; maximum union security under the T-H 
law; a 2.5¢ increase in night differential pay; an 
eighth paid holiday. Current rates: $73 wk., 
inside workers; $72 wk., drivers. (United Brew- 
ery Workers, CIO.; Int. Bro. Firemen and Oilers, 
AFL; Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 


*Brewers Board of Trade........... WE | $@day | 6-21-49 7,000 n.d. 
New York, N. Y. 


Food and Allied Products 


Carnation Company............... WE | $.05 br. | 47-49 n.d. n.d. Previous increase 13¢ hr. (United Construction 
Galax, Va. Workers, UMW) 

~Grainihandlersiy io een heen WE | $.07 hr. n.d. n.d. n.d. Announced 7-9-49. Affects processing plant 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma workers. (Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 

National Biscuit Company.......... s $2 wk. | 6-3-49 7 n.d. One additional holiday. (Office Employees Int. 
Providence, R. I. Union, AFL) 

United Packing Company.......... WE | $.04 hr. | 6-1-49 Rd. n.d. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
Benwood, W. Va. Ss $.04 hr. | 6-1-49 n.d. n.d. (No union) 

Furniture 
Bunnett Venetian Blind Manufactur-| WE | $.10 hr. | 5-31-49 11 | $.80 to First contract. Time and a half for Saturday 
ing Company $1.30 hr. work. Two weeks’ vacation to those with more 

Portland, Ore. EL) years’ service. (Int. Union Upholsterers, 

*Home furnishing firms (12)........ WE | $12.50 to n.d. 650 | $154 to Announced 7-10-49. Also flat five-day 40-hr. wk. 
San Francisco, Calif. $25 mo. approx. | $280 mo. established; work on sixth day (when in addition 


to regular work week) to be paid at rate of time 
and one-half. Contract expires Aug. 1, 1950, 
with wages retroactive to March 15, 1949. 
(Master Furniture Guild, AFL) 
Metal Manufactures 
Deere: Si Core haan. hte e WE | $.05 hr. | 6-1-49 | 20,000 n.d. 
Iowa, Illinois, New York, Wisconsin, 
Washington, California 


Tn unionized plants, agreements generally run for 
2.5 yrs. and provide for reopenings on wages 
after 16 mos. In addition: 3 weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion after 15 yrs.’ continuous service; increases 
in minimum monthly benefits and death bene- 
fits paid under the company-financed death, 
disability and pension plan; increased benefits in 
the sick benefit plan; change in method of pay- 
ment for 6 unworked holidays for incentive 
workers from guaranteed hourly rate to average 
straight-time hourly earnings. Fourth round. 
(CIO, AFL, Ind. unions; no union) 


*Lockheed Aircraft Corporation.....| WE | $.05 hr. | 6-20-49 1,650 n.d. Contract effective for 20 mos. provides cash pay- 
Burbank, Calif. in \ ment for unused sick leave at end of each year of 
maximum sick-leave eligibility. Formula established which 
wage rate provides for cash payment of accumulated vaca- 
ranges tion time to employees who are laid off and who 
have more than 15 mos.’ seniority. (Int. Ass’n 

Machinists, Ind.) 
Ludlow Typograph Company........ WE | $.07 hr. | 6-5—49 600 | $1.88 hr. | 6-5-48 |Previous rates: $1.46 male; $1.19, female. Fourth 
Chicago, Ill. average round. (Farm Equipment and Metal Workers, 


CIO) 
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commissions, making old weekly earnings | | 
approx. $100. The new agreement guarantees - 


~ 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JUNE 15 TO JULY 15—Continued 


Company 


Metal Manufactures (Continued) 
Messinger Manufacturing Company. 
Tatamy, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Transformer Company. 
Canonsburg, Pa, 


Paper Products 
American Carbon Paper Mfg. Co... 
Ennis, Texas 
Robert Gair Company, Inc......... 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc................ 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 


Petroleum and Allied Products 


Gulf Oil Corporation............... 
Toledo District Office 


Lion Oil Company................: 
El Dorado, Ark. 


Socony Paint Products............- 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Miamivclerald sccm sec coe 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee Sentinel...............- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Post-Gazetleee ncn uss sc cscyee cnc sies 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Random House, Inc..............-- 
New York, N. Y. 


Thomson, Simon Company......... 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Public Utilities : 
Alabama Power Company.......... 
Birminghan, Ala. 


The Birmingham Water Works Com- 
pany 
Birmingham, Ala. 
*Detroit Edison Co................ 
Detroit, Mich. 


Michigan Public Service Company. .. 
Traverse City, Mich. 


WE | $.05 hr. 
S) $.05 hr. 
WE | $.10 hr. 
Ss $17.50 mo. 
WE | $.03 hr. 
general 
WE | $.05 hr. 
WE | $.05 hr. 
rs) 1% 
WE | $.11 hr. 
WE | $.09 hr. 
WE | 4% or 
$.097 hr. 
iS) $2.50 to 
$5 wk. 
Ss $2 to 
$5.50 wk. 
S  1$3.50 wk. 
WE | $.10 hr. 
S |$17.50mo. 
WE | $.105 hr. 
S  |$18.35mo. 
WE | $.065 hr. 
WE see 
remarks 
WE | $.103 hr. 
average 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


4-149 
4-149 
6-449 


Number 
Affected 


75 
10 
712 


40 


50 


approx. 


114 


approx. 


285 


60 


80 


25 


395 


1,556 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$1.15 hr. 
n.d. 
n.d. 


n.d. 


$.46 to 
$1.04 hr. 
$1.11 hr. 


$.83 to 
$1.34 hr. 


see 
remarks 


$2.52 hr. 
various 


“n.d. 


$1.15 hr. 


$300 mo. 
average 


$1.22 hr. 


$221.45 
mo. 
weighted 
average 
n.d. 


$1.088 hr. 


Effective 


4-148 
n.d. 
n.d. 


5-13-48 


Remarks 


Fourth round. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


Death benefits increased from $2,500 to $4,000 
and $5,000; accidental death to $8,000. Weekly 
sick benefits increased from $20 wk. to $25 wk. 
One additional paid holiday, making a total of 7. 
Fourth round. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

(No union) 


(United Paperworkers, CIO) 
(United Paperworkers, CIO) 


Three additional paid holidays, making a total 
of 6. Fourth round. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


Increase result of incorporation of 7% cost of 
living bonus into base rate of pay. (Office 
Employees Int. Union, AFL) 
Cost of living allowance 5¢ hr. in effect prior to 
5-1-49 was incorporated into the base rate. 
Prior rate for journeyman mechanic: $1.81 base 
rate plus 5¢ cost of living allowance. (Int. Ass’n 
Machinists, Ind.) 
Contract expires 3-31-50. (Oil Workers Int. 
Union, CIO) 


Fourth round. (Int. Printing Pressman and 
Assistants Union, AFL) 

Fourth round. (Office Employes Int’] Union, 
AFL) 

Three weeks’ vacation to employees with 5 or 
more years’ service. Fourth round. (Newspaper 
Guild, CIO) 

Reduction in work week from 37.5 hrs. to 35 hrs. 
from July 4 to Labor Day. Three weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 7 instéad of 10 years’ service. Mini- 
mum hiring rates increased: $3 lowest grade; 
$1 highest grade. 

Contingent on last 5-yr. average profit being 
maintained. If usual 6-month audit reveals 10¢ 
increase has not been earned by bargaining unit 
through increased productivity, a lower wage 
will be negotiated for next 6-month period. 
Same system will be used when annual audit is 
available for determination of wage rates for 
last 3-month period of contract—consequently 
the 10¢ increase granted at contract expiration 
was actually for the first 3-month period only. 
Third round. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

(No union) 


Increase approx. 8%. Also 3 weeks’ vacation after 
20 years’ continuous service. Fourth-round. 
(Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 

(Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 


Fourth round. (Int. Chem. Workers Union, 


AFL) 


Formula agreed upon which provides for an up- 
ward adjustment of wages in proportion to any 
advance that may take place in average wage 
rates of the Detroit area. Such adjustments 
would be retroactive to June 1. (Utility Workers 
Union, CIO) 


8-1-48 |Fourth-round. (Utility Workers Union, CIO) 
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Previous Rate or Range 


Company ig Remarks 
Worker} Amount | pattie | Abected Edective 
Public Utilities (Continued) 
Pennsylvania Electric Company..... WE 6% 5-29-49 393 |$1.366 hr. Affects stenographic, clerical and technical work- 
Johnstown, Pa. weighted ers as well as manual workers. Fourth-round. 
average (Utility Workers Union, CIO) 
Public Service Company of New| WE 5% 1-2-49 Q7 $1 to Increase is also applicable to all employees of the 
Hampshire $1.60 hr. company. Fifth increase since July, 1945. 
Nashua, N. H. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
Rochester Telephone Corporation...| WE |$1.504 wk.| 5-1-49 $59.11 wk. Fourth-round. (Communication Workers, CIO) 
Rochester, N. Y. average : i 
Seattle Gas Company............-- WE | $.025 hr. | 3-1-49 $1.31 hr. Includes clerical workers and salesmen. Addi- 
Seattle, Wash. average tional week’s paid vacation to those with 15 
years’ continuous service, making 3 weeks for 
this group. Liberalization of meal allowance. 
Contracts to expire 10-1-49. Fourth-round, 
(AFL unions) 
Terre Haute Water Works Corpora-| WE | $.09 hr. la .a.  |Shift differential of 4¢ and 6¢ for production 
tion $.06 hr. group. Company pension plan previously effec- 
Terre Haute, Ind. laborers tive, written into present contract. Fourth- 
round. (GMW Dist. 50) 
: S $20 mo. n.d. (No-union) ~ 
The Toledo Edison Company....... WE | $.066 hr. $1.50 hr. Also retirement plan; sick-leave plan extended 
Toledo, O. to provide 30 days at full pay and 30 days at half 
pay within any one calendar year after one 
year of service; no lost-time resulting from jury 
duty. Fourth-round. (Int. Bro. Electrical 
Workers, AFL) 
Virginia Electric and Power Company} WE $1.26 hr. Increased sick leave time. Fourth round. (Int. 
Richmond, Va. weighted Electrical Workers, AFL) 
: average 
Retail, Wholesale, Warehousing 
American Stores Company.........- WE $41 to Contract expires April 1, 1950. Fourth-round. 
Washington, D. C. $54 wk. (Retail Clerks Int. Ass’n, AFL) 
*Bloomingdale Brothers, Inc........| WE |$4.10 wk. n.d. 23 n.d. n.d. Announced 7-14-49. Also additional vacation 
New York, N. Y. time, grievance machinery, more liberal over- 
time schedule. Wage issue can be reopened 
8-1-50. (Int. Bro. Elec. Workers, AFL) 
*Butcher wholesalers (100).......... WE $2 wk. 7-649 2,000 | 850.30 to n.a. Contract also provides free eyeglasses and free eye 
New York, N. Y. $70.65 wk. examinations for union members and their fami- 
lies. (Amal. Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men, AFL) 
The Philadelphia and Reading Coal] WE | $.08 hr. | 3-1-49 29 .| $1.15 to | 7-16-48 |Also compensable accidental death benefit pay- 
and Iron Company $1.35 hr. ment of $150; double time for work performed 
Abrams, Pa. on 6 enumerated holidays and Sunday if it is 
seventh consecutive day worked. Guarantee of 
4 hrs. employment on scheduled work day. Pre- 
vious increases 10¢, 8-1—45; 15¢, 7-1-46; 10¢, 
4-16-47; 10¢, 7-14-48. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
*Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouses,| WE $.10 to 7—7-4S 33 n.d. n.d. Retroactive to June 1, 1949. Contract is for one 
Inc. $.15 hr. year. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. housemen and Helpers, AFL) 
Shinner Company.............-..- WE $5 to 3-30-49 8 | $55 to 1945  |Seniority rights as to layoffs; 45 hr. wk. in place 
Danville, Ill. $12 wk. $62.50 wk. of 48 hr. wk.; time and one-half over 45 hrs. 


or over 7.5 hrs. a day. (Amal. Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workman, AFL) 
Textiles and Allied Products 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company,| WE | $.22 hr. | 2-1-49 30 | $1.17 hr. | 2-1-48 |Fourth round. (Office Employees Int. Union, 
ne. average average AFL) 
New York, N. Y. S  |$3.40 wk.| 2-1-49 292 |$47.50 wk.| 2-1-48 |(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 
average 

Western Beli Works)... .ay022-) == -- WE | $.05 hr. | 3-1-49 590 Male 3-1-48 |Inequity correction amounting to 1.5¢ distributed 

Chicago, Ill. $1.18 hr. throughout rate schedule. Insurance benefits in- 

r Female creased—100% increase in cost to company— 

$1.05 hr. noncontributory plan. $1,500 life insurance with 

minimum double indemnity for accident; $30 weekly sick- 


ness benefit; $10 per day hospital benefit for 
maximum of 120 days, allowance for extras up to 
$500; $225 allowance for surgical benefits; $3 a 
day allowed per doctor’s visit to hospital for 
nonsurgical confinement. Two hours off with 
pay allowed for voting on one election day 
during year. Day to be selected by union. 
Fourth round. (Textile Workers Union. 
CTO) 
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Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Company Remarks 
wrter| amount | yBuie, | Rumi | mate | retin 
Transportation 
Colonial Airlines, Inc..............- WE | $.10 hr. | 5-1-49 160 | $.93to | 1-1-48 |For all: one added day of vacation for each year 
New York, N. Y. $1.86 hr. of service over 10 years to a maximum of 15 days. 
Fourth round. (Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 
s $20 mo. | 6-16-49 35 n.d. n.a. (No union) 
average 
*International Airport...............| WE | $.15 hr. | 7-16-49 20 n.d. n.a. _ |Affects gasoline truck drivers 
Idlewild, N. Y. 
San Diego Transit System.......... WE see 6-149 210 | $1.19 to | 6-1-48 |Increase 3¢ hr. to those earning over $1.49 hr.; 
San Diego, Calif. remarks $1.71 hr. 2¢ to those earning less. Also 3 weeks’ vacation 


after 15 years’ service. Fourth round. (Int. 
Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 
Western Pennsylvania Motor Car-| WE | $.075 hr. | 6-1-49 2,300 | Helpers n.a. |Fourth round. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


riers Association $1.275 hr. Warehousemen and Helpers, AFL) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Str. 
drivers 
$1.375 hr 
Trailer 
drivers 
$1.425 hr. 
Miscellaneous 
The American News Company, Inc..| WE | $.07 hr. | 4-1-49 11 | $.95to | 4-1-48 |Prorated vacation pay. Additional day or pay for 
Oakland and Berkeley Divisions, $1.75 hr. holiday during vacation. (Office Employees Int. 
Calif. j Union, AFL) 
Cleveland Quarries Company....... WE | $.05 hr. | 4-19-49 205 | $1.14 hr. | 4-19-48 |Fourth round. (Federal Labor Union, AFL) 
Sterling Grinding Wheel Division base 
Tiffin, G. S  |$10.72mo.| 6-1-49 35 | $102.50 | 6-1-48 |(Office Employes Int. Union, AFL) 
mo. base 
Korfund Company, Inc...........-.. WE | $.05 hr. | 5-1-49 23 | $1.43 hr. | 11-1-48 |On 11-1-49 will receive an additional 3¢ hr. In- 


Long Island City, N. Y. creased life, sickness and accident benefits; hos- 
: pitalization included in widened insurance cover- 
age. (United Electrical, Radio, Machine Work- 


ers, CIO) 
*Sperry Gyroscope Co.............. WE $5 6-27-49 4,500 n.d. n.a. Also pension plan. Hourly and salaried workers 
Lake Success, N. Y. general retiring at 65 after 25 years of participation in 


the plan would receive the maximum benefit— 
71% of weekly pay ($66 w. avg.). Cost to worker 
—2.5% of weekly earnings. Employees eligible 
to participate at age of 30. Plan includes bene- 
fits added for the part of earnings not covered 
under Social Security. After 5 years’ participa- 
tion all company premium payments are vested 
in the individual. Contract also provides paid 
sick leave, life insurance and disability and 
health benefits. (United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers, CIO) 
s Same as 
above 


B—Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only 


Company Remarks 


260 |Supplemental agreement to contract of 7-28-48; expires 2-28-50. Extended to 

6-30-50, with reopening on certain issues. Reopening of wages, holidays and 

vacations between 12-31-49 and 2-28-50. Company to provide 2,000 man 

days of extra nonproductive work; insurance benefits increased, company pay- 
ing half cost; payment for time lost in securing outside medical or surgical 
treatment in occupational accident cases, under certain conditions. (United 

Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 

n.a. |Three-day leave for death in family. Company payment of welfare and insur- 
ance plans. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

Changes in seniority clauses made for greater flexibility in operations. Lowered 
qualifying hours for vacations from 1,500 to 1,800. Wage reopening permitted 
once during life of contract, which expires 5-5-50. (UAW, CIO) 

3,554 |Announced 7-2-49. Two-year contract permits wage reopening in a year. Gains 

include a “restricted” compulsory arbitration clause; 6 paid holidays; minor 

improvements in working conditions. (Federal Labor Union, AFL) 
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American Pulley Company.............. 
Philadelpnia, Pa. 


Welksburg, W. Va. 
Auto Specialties Manufactring Co...... 
St. Joseph, Benton Harbor, Hartford, 
Mich. 


B—SETTLEMENTS FOR FRINGE BENEFITS ONLY—Continued 


C Ms 

ompan 0 
nee Worker! 

Dow Cheese: Cosent nce s2.reton ancients WE 
Fond DuLac, Wisc. 

Old Line Life Insurance Co, of America..| S 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

The Singer Manufacturing Company..... WE 
South Bend, Ind. 

SK Falndustries Ine! y. seseaast> a -tueme « WE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stupakoff Ceramic and Manufacturing Co.) WE 
Latrobe, Pa. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company. | WE 


(excludes local employees in New York) 


Benefits 

Date Number 
Effective | Affected 
5-1-49 20 
5-1-49 n.d. 
6-10-49 1,400 
5-16-49 2,044 
5-1-49 260 
7-1-49 n.d. 


Remarks 


Sa ae EEE eee 
Contract expires 4-30-50; provides insurance allowance equivalent to approx. 
70¢ wk. Current rate $1 hr. effective 5-11-48. (Food, Tobacco, Agricultural 
Workers Union, CIO) 

Work week reduced from 40 to 37.5 hrs. Three weeks’ vacation after 15 yrs.’ 
service instead of after 20 yrs. Overtime considered on basis of straight time 
through 40 hrs. and time and one-half after 40 hrs. Fifteen-minute rest period 
eliminated in mornings and afternoons. (Associated Unions of Amer., Ind.) 

Contract expires 6-9-50. Three weeks’ vacation after 15 yrs. instead of 20 yrs,’ 
service. Slight improvement in hospitalization and retirement plans. Minimum- 
rated hourly workers to receive 2.5¢ hr. increase after 6 mos. and an additional 
2.5¢ hr. after 12 mos. (United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers Union, 
CIO) 

Contract expires 8-16-50. One paid holiday; group insurance benefits for em- 
ployees only. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Adjustments in a few classifications. Added hospitalization benefit. Additional 
cost to company .5¢ hr. Prior to negotiating new contract, fringe benefits were 
approx. 14.75¢ hr. One wage reopening after August 1, 1949. (United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers Union, CIO) 

Contract expires 7-1-50. Additional week’s vacation after 20 years’ service, 
making vacation 3 weeks after 20 years and 4 weeks after 35 years’ service. 
(Commercial Telegraphers Union, AFL) 


C—No Change in Wage Structure 


aot 

0} 

igi Worker! 
*Anaconda Copper Mining Co...........} WE 
Butte, Mont. 

Bourjois Incorporated.................. WE 
Rochester, N. Y. 

*Dryden Rubber Co................... WE 
Chicago, Ill. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp............. WE 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Jenkins Valve Company...............- WE 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

National Mine Service Company......... WE 
Beckley, W. Va. 

*New York Stock Exchange.............| WE 
New York, N. Y. 

Rochester Button Co................... WE 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Seiberling Rubber Co...................]| WE 
Barberton and Carey, O. 

Sheet Metal Contractors Ass’n of the Dis-| WE 

trict of Columbia, Inc. 

Dist. of Columbia and Vicinity 

United Metal Trades Association........ WE 


Western Oregon 
*West Coast Shipyards, (6) including Todd] WE 
Shipyards Corp. 


1y; of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 


*Obtained from press reports—information not verified. 
n.a.Not available. 


No Change 
Date Number 
Effective | Affected 
n.d n.d. 
7-1-49 Q15 
6-30-49 n.d 
n.d 775 
27-49 700 
5-1-49 94 
n.d n.a 
5-1-49 350 
5-5-49 n.d 
7-149 500 
4—-1—-49 600 
approx. 
7-1-49 n.d. 


Remarks 


Announced 7-11-49. Basic wages for miners under present-contract are $11.11 
for 8-hr. day. Contract calls for 5-day week; will run until 6-30-50. 
Contract expires 7-1-50. (Amal. Clothing Workers, CIO) 


. |Agreement continues in effect old contract for 18 mos.; does not provide wage 


reopening clause. (United Rubber Workers, CIO) 

Contract dated 1-2-47. Extended to 1-2-50. (United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers Union, CIO) 

Contract expires 5-11-50. Current rate $1.40 hr. average effective May, 1948. 
(Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO) 

Contract expires 4-30-50. Current rates: $1.195 average; 85.5¢ minimum; 
$1.565 hr. maximum . (UMW, Dist. 50) 


. |Announced 7-1-49. Contract expires 6-30-50. With exception of some adjust- 


ment in wages of building employees to keep them in line with the going rate 
in the city, contract is essentially the same as the one which expired. (Office 
Employees Int. Union, AFL) 
Contract expires 4-30-50. (Amal. Clothing Workers, CIO) 


. |Contract expires 7-15-50. (United Rubber, Cork, Lineolum and Plastic Workers, 


CIO) 

Contract expires 6-30-50. Current rate $2.50 hr. If a mechanical trade whose 
members receive same wage rate as sheet-metal workers is granted an increase 
in wages, the sheet-metal workers will be given the same increase in wage rate. 
(Sheet Metal Workers, Int. Ass’n, AFL) 

Contract expires 4-1-50. (Int. Molders and Foundry Workers Union, AFL) 


(Metal Trades Councils; AFL unions) 


Doris K. Lippman 
Statistical Division 
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“How’'m I Doing?” 


VERY supervisor appraises the performance of 

each of his subordinates. He does that con- 
sciously or unconsciously—whether he uses a merit- 
rating plan or not. But few supervisors make it a 
practice to sit down regularly with each employee to 
tell him the results of those all-important reflections. 
Only those who do follow this as a rigid procedure 
are in a position to capitalize fully on the advantages 
that sound performance appraisal offers. 

Ditto, Inc., is one company that understands this 
and attempts to make the interviews between its em- 
ployees and supervisors as effective as possible. A 
‘special section of its instructions to raters serves as 
the basis of supervisory training in how to conduct 
effective how-am-I-doing interviews. The section is 
entitled, “Discussion of Merit-rating Review with 
Employees” and is reproduced below: 


“One of the primary objectives of a merit-rating pro- 
gram is the opportunity it offers a supervisor to engage 
in a constructive discussion with his or her employees. 
The maximum benefits from the discussion will be 
achieved if the employee sincerely believes the supervisor 
is interested in helping him overcome weaknesses. How 
we conduct the interview will go a long way in gaining 
the necessary confidence. Many companies where merit 
rating has been successful, have found that a discussion 
which adheres to the following steps will help achieve 
the results you desire. 


“1. As the rating given an employee is confidential, 
the discussion should be in private where other persons 
may not overhear either party. 


“9. The supervisor should greet the employee in a help- 
ful manner and tell him that you would like to go over 
his merit rating with him. 


“3. With the merit-rating form in full view of the 
employee, explain briefly the benefits of merit rating that 
will accrue to the employees, including such topics as: 


“a. Merit rating reveals thestrong points, which 
assists management in recognizing them for future pro- 
motion. 


“bh. Helps us overcome any deficiency which if cor- 
rected will also enable management to consider us for a 
better position. 


“c, Merit rating is simply the orderly recording of a 
supervisor’s opinion on how well an employee succeeded 
on the major phases of his job. 

“d. The primary reason for rating an employee and 
talking with him is to help him be a better and happier 
employee. 

“4. Show the employee the form upon which you have 
rated him. Do not reveal the Departmental Summary 
Merit-rating Review as it contains the ratings of all 


employees in your department which, as stated above, 
should be held confidential between the supervisor and 
the employee. 


“5. Discuss each factor separately and relate the de- 
tailed reasons why you checked a certain degree under 
each factor. 


“6. You will probably find that the employee will be 
more receptive to your recommendations for improve- 
ment if you first discuss those factors upon which you 
may compliment him. Bring out detailed cases of good 
work to illustrate that you are conscious of his work 
each day. 


“7. Those factors that were rated lower should be dis- 
cussed last. The supervisor should be prepared to suggest 
ways to overcome the reason for the low rating. 


“8. The employee may sincerely believe that you have 
rated him too low on some factor. In such a case the su- 
pervisor should not argue, but point out the detailed rea- 
sons for the rating. In event of continued disagreement 
the supervisor should change the rating, emphasizing that 
the next rating may reflect poorer work if the employee 
does not measure up to the changed rating. Any change 
of rating should be reported to the industrial relations 
department. 


“9. On occasion, employees may not be aware of the 
maximum of the rate range applicable to their position. 
In such cases the supervisor should tell the employee the 
maximum, emphasizing that an employee may qualify 
for a higher rate range by preparing for greater responsi- 
bility through outside training. 

“10. To secure the maximum results from your inter- 
view it should not be held when the employee is emotion- 
ally upset or ill. 

“11. Close the interview on a friendly note by a word 
of encouragement, a compliment, or a question concerning 
something of real interest to him, such as his children, 
home, car, bowling, etc.” 


Give Them the Big Picture 


While supervisors and foremen are considered in- 
tegral parts of the management group, they often 
have little opportunity to see company operations 
beyond their own department or section. The Los 
Angeles branch of Wilson and Co. recently decided 
that an open house for supervisors would provide a 
partial answer to this problem. 

Every supervisor in the plant was taken on a series 
of fourteen one-hour trips about the plant. These 
tours covered all operations from the purchasing and 
receiving of livestock to the invoicing and shipping 
of the finished products. In commenting on the pro- 
gram, the plant superintendent said, “The Los An- 
geles open house is an additional step in our super- 
visory training program, and I feel that these groups. 
are profiting tremendously.” 
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Fourth Round 


(Continued from page 336) 


ied by THe Conrerence Boarp where 76% of the 
plans are contributory. 

Blue Cross service plans are included in ten con- 
tracts. Three are contributory, and three are fi- 
nanced entirely by the company; in the remaining 
four, information was not given as to who finances 
the plan. 


PAID SICK LEAVE 


Paid sick-leave plans are included in four union 
agreements for the first time. Six others have lib- 
eralized the paid sick-leave allowance. Three of 
these six have increased the maximum for accumu- 
lated sick leave as follows: 

From 160 hours to 200 hours 

From 160 hours to 240 hours 

From 30 working days to 60 working days. 
One plan increases the maximum allowance from 
three to four weeks each year, but the sick leave is 
not cumulative. Details of the remaining plans are 
not given. 


PENSIONS 


While unions have recently been demanding re- 
tirement plans financed by the employer alone, six 
of the nine contracts with new clauses on pensions 
require contributions from the worker as well as the 
employer. 

In four contracts, the company has included a 
pension clause for the first time. In two contracts, 
the employer agrees to put a contributory pension 
plan into effect but does not consider the plan sub- 
ject to bargaining. Another company which has had 
a pension plan in operation, however, has agreed to 
make revisions in the plan subject to collective bar- 
gaining. In another case, a supplemental agreement 
with the Textile Workers, CIO, covers group insur- 
ance and pension plans. A board of trustees, two 
selected by the employer and two by the union, ad- 
minister the pension trust fund. The company, under 
this plan, contributes $1 a month for each em- 
ployee. 

Five contracts have liberalized pension benefits 
as follows: 


$65 a month minimum, with increased death benefits. 

$65 a month minimum, including primary Social Se- 
curity benefits. 

Net company allowances increased from $15 a month to 
$25 a month; they are now supplementary to one half of 
primary Social Security benefits instead of to the full 
amount of primary benefits. 


“Contributory vs. Noncontributory Plans,” The’ Management 
Record, July, 1949, p. 286. 
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Benefits increased by adding credited years of service 
between ages thirty and thirty-five for members em- 
ployed by the company at the date of adoption of the 
plan. 

Plan liberalized but details not available. 


Vacation and Holidays 


One of the most active segments of the “fringe” 
area is concerned with paid vacation and holiday 
benefits. Unlike other fringe benefits, such as group 
insurance and pension plans where heavy funding 
problems or long-range commitments are involved, 
vacations and holiday clauses can be altered more 
readily on an annual basis. Out of a total of 271 
contracts renegotiated or reopened since the begin- 
ning of the year, fifty-four (or 19.9%) provide for 
one or more changes in the holiday clauses, and 
fifty-six (or 20.6%) provide for changes in vacation 
clauses. 


HOLIDAY CHANGES 


Of the fifty-four holiday clause changes, forty pro- 
vide for new or additional unworked paid holidays. 
This type of fringe benefit continues a trend noted 
in previous Conference Board surveys... In twenty- 
eight of these contracts, additional paid holidays 
have been added to others previously granted. (See 
Table 7, page 379.) In the remaining twelve con- 
tracts, unworked paid holiday clauses have been 
included for the first time. 

In the twenty-eight contracts providing for extra 
holidays, the number of holidays included in the boost 
is small. For example, six contracts added one half- 
day holiday, and nineteen added one holiday. Only 
two contracts added two holidays, while one added 
three; the additions made in the latter three con- 
tracts brought their total up to six a year. On the 
basis of this sample, there appears to be no favorit- 
ism for any particular holiday when additions are 
being made. Table 7 lists the holidays which have 
been newly granted in these twenty-eight contracts. 

Half of the twelve contracts that include paid 
holiday clauses for the first time provide for six holi- 
days a year. These six holidays are the standard ones 
found most widely in union contracts; 7.e., New Year’s 
Day, Memorial Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas. The remaining six 
contracts break down as follows: one grants five 
paid holidays, two give four holidays, and three 
grant three holidays. 

In addition to granting new paid holidays, twenty- 
four of the 271 contracts provide for changes in the 
holiday-pay and holiday-eligibility clauses. 

The most frequent change in the holiday-pay 


1See Toe ConrerENcE Boarn’s, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 
99, “Holiday Practices,” 1948, p. 8. 
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TABLE 4: AMOUNTS OF GENERAL WAGE INCREASES SPECIFIED IN 101 UNION CONTRACTS, 
JANUARY 1, 1949-JULY 24, 1949 


Total Total 
Industries i Givi 


in iving 
Sample! | Increase els 
Under 
SEO Lal mess fs See el eee 271 101 2 
Manufacturing total..................] 228 71 2 
Building materials,................ 11 7 
Chemicalst. asm rick oe errs 20 10 
Hlectricaltes .an.3.c8f. oh tia oe 22 9 1 
Explosives. -:.....4200 Go roe 1 1 a 
QO Ry a ats soi) Se te Gea 10 4 ob 
tristrumentstage nee eee 3 1 Be 
Reathens S30 citts ate tne te ee 4 Q ms 
Machineny sci c he oes e er pnie 3 57 19 +: 
MPS b als 5 siitarcntey see crates cpm siege 28 4 os 
Papenys Joye a aioe ele Nee Tay 14 Q Ae 
Petroleum tee me tisatetess ctr 5 Q a, 
Printing, publishing................ 1 1 ey 
OAD Gh Poets as sete Q 1 oe 
ANS qi Maes eee See me A ome 7 il a 
Unclassified manufacturing..........| 24 7 1 
Nonmanufacturing total.............. 43 30 Se 
Bublic utility) sasess ae her seems 26 22 
Retail, wholesale?.................. 3 Q 
‘Fransportation.)..\1.4 seen 10 5 
Unclassified nonmanufacturing...... Q 1 


‘Total in sample column does not add to 271 because only those industries that 
gave wage increases appear in the column. 


Table 5: Wage Reopening Provision of Ninety- 
Three No-wage-increase Contracts Signed from 
January 1 to July 24, 1949 


Provide: wage reopening. as) seen ee 5: 
August, 1949 


LOGO: AIO aii sb Tecate sch te. REACH. Cor, uae 


Www Pw w dare LADO 


> 
i) 


clauses is one affecting the premium rates paid for 
work performed on a paid holiday. Twelve con- 
tracts show an increase in this premium as follows: 


No. of Contracts Former Rate Present Rate - 


QE DR cok Double time Double time and one half 
35 Mat artes Time and one half Double time 
MT OS Lot Ole or Double time Triple time 
Mi Set Be ewes Straight time Double time 
Jove Fe ee Time and one half Double time and one half 


Liberalizing eligibility for unworked holiday pay 
is another fringe benefit reported in this survey. 


Hourly Increases? 


Monthly Percentage 
Increases Increases 
8-10.5¢ | and 
ver 
ll 2 8 22 
8 Q Q 10 
; aad Ne 5 companies, 6.5% 
1 company, 3.5% 
1 Pek ar 7 1 company, 5.5% 
1 company, 5.0% 
ald areal REN Me Bein. dec 2 
te gio. 1.% oot 
Sede, a ie 1 company, 1.4% 
Q tes ey 1 company, 2.5% 
ee Ta sxeveve pail oe 
ra [Pr ce [88 to 620 bh) ee 
pea 1 aatea® bleu y eno 
1 a cit 7 Pare 
“eg (ee 
3 6 12 
3 $16.67 5 companies, 5% 
$8.50 to 2 companies, 8% 
$17.50, 1 company each: 
$16, 8.5%37.1%;7.5%; 
$13.50, ||6%; 5.5% 
$10 and $15| .....c soe 


$15 to $18 


2In five cases, two or more increases by one company were averaged, 
3One company granted increase but did not specify amount. ~ 


Since these changes reveal a wide variation, they are 
listed below: 


No. of 
Eligibility Changes Contracts 
Holiday falling on shift worker’s regular day off, next 
scheduled work day is his holiday..................--- 4 
Unworked holidays now paid for even if they fall on an 
unscheduled work day (z.e., Saturday)................. 8 
Holiday pay for pieceworkers is based on average hourly 
earnings instead of guaranteed minimum............... 2 
Sixty days’ work for new employees establishes holiday pay 


eligibility instead of six months’ work................-. 1 
Thirty days’ work for new employees establishes holiday pay 

eligibility instead of six months’ work.................- 1 
Holiday pay granted to those sick on date of holiday if they 

worked sometime in the sixty days before holiday....... 1 


Vacation Changes 


Changes in vacation policy currently concern them- 
selves with broadening or liberalizing the vacation 
benefits. The vacation clauses in 56 of 271 contracts 
renegotiated or reopened since January 1 contain 
changes in the following four areas: reducing length of 
service required for various vacation allowances; re- 
vising the method of computing vacation pay; award- 
ing vacation pay when employment terminates; and 
granting extra time and/or pay when a holiday falls 
within a vacation period. 

The use of longer vacations to recognize long 
service is a trend that appears to be continuing on 
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the basis of the current survey.! Table 8 includes 
a breakdown of this added benefit newly included in 
24 contracts. 

In addition to granting an added week of vacation 
to employees with ten or more years’ service, some 
contracts are also providing for liberalized vacation 
benefits to employees with shorter service. The old 
War Labor Board formula was “one-for-one, two-for- 
five.’ But liberalized vacation policies of recently 
signed contracts give two weeks’ vacations for less 
than five years’ service. Below is a breakdown of 
the changes made in this area by nine contracts 
signed since January 1, 1949. 


No. of 
Former Benefit Present Benefit Contracts 

2 weeks for 5 years. 2 weeks for 3 years................ 4 
2 weeks for 10 years. 2 weeks for 5 years................ 1 
2 weeks for 3 years. 2 weeks for 2 years................ 1 
2 weeks for 2 years. 2 weeks forl year................ 1 
1 for 1; 2 for 5. ¥% for 6 months; 1 for 1; 114 for 3; 

QOMED eo utc AMO esa vee. 
0 for 6 months, 2% days for 6 months............. 1 


COMPUTING THE PAY 


No evidence seems to appear from this survey that 
any significant changes are being made in the method 
_ of computing an employee’s vacation pay. Two con- 
tracts that formerly paid vacation pay on the basis 
of 40 or 80 times regular hourly rate have shifted 
over to the percentage (2%, 4%) of year’s earnings 
method. On the other hand two contracts that for- 
merly used the percentage method have shifted back 
to the regular hourly rate method. Four companies 
have increased the percentage of yearly earnings that 
the employee receives. One of these companies has 
upped the 2% and 4% figures to 2.2% and 4.4% re- 
spectively. Another is granting 3% of annual earn- 


See “Vacation Practices—1949,”’ The Management Record, Feb- 
tuary, 1949, p. 53. 


Table 6: Employee Benefit Provisions in 


Forty-four Contracts Negotiated Since 
January 1, 1949 


Liberalized 
deeiated pes New A 
In ew 
Benefit go Agreement But Had 
for First Been 
Time Previously 
Included 
Contracts with new or liberalized 
benefits since 1-1-49............] . 44 & or 
Group inmsurance.................. 17 8 9 
Joint contributory basis......... 6 Q 4 
Employer contributions only... .. 11 6 5 
Blue Cross Services. inns ins 10 8 2 
Paidisickleaye! ya. a- ban sees odes 10 4a 6 
DEVEFANCOWG Vereen es feces. - 1b 1b me 
Penbionip lana eevee: gis cot seeuclesar ds 9 4 5 
Joint contributory basis......... 6 4 Q 
Employer contributions only... . . 3 0 3 


aln one agreement, employer pays employee contributions, to state disability plan. 
bOnly for employees entering military service within sixty days after leaping 
the company. 


ings to employees with three years’ continuous serv- 
ice. The third company is granting 3% to employees 
with three to five years’ service, and 5% to employees 
with ten to fifteen years’ service. The fourth company 
has raised its guaranteed minimum vacation pay. 
Formerly it granted 2% of the employee’s annual 
earnings, or $15 per week, whichever was greater, 


Table 7: Additional Paid Holidays Granted in 
Twenty-eight Contracts Previously Having 
Paid Holiday Clauses 


Name of Holiday 


No. of Contracts 
Added 


Wiashan stonsib ithe yapysse cats lee ten iene eal at 
Bleehiony Day.cartaccavie ities tote otic el oa ewes oer 
One-half day Christmas Eve...... Pe oe ace 
Columns usm) tyietee cree tee org oka oie octet Sine itas 
IMemorialiDay. ieee. titans sk eek Ree 
Dhanksgiving ayes sac ce ence au aoe e lentes 
GALEN ZA tis Sees 5 Bo Git g ate ere 5 OC cee ne cores Stars 
News Wears D) ayaeateniyt ecu es ee cea cs ere 
One-half day New Years Eve..............-....005. 
Goodabnidiiys ots. eo ee GN ee 
One-half day Good Friday...................5+-25- 
IATINNISHCE UD AY,-pe8 Helene es, apdieig Wedsiede Gian REYOE aleKe's 
Presidential Inauguration Day 
Weiraaye(Augustilin) i tent emacs e. aethyele we 
One day chosen by local management............... 
Dropped two holidays, added three................. 


> 


ttt et et et et et DH LO 69 OO DP PD 


and 4%, or $40, whichever was greater. These pay 
minimums have now been raised.to $25 and $50. 


VACATION PAY ON TERMINATION 


Vacation clauses in a large majority of union con- 
tracts are relatively silent on whether vacation pay 
will be granted at times other than the scheduled 
vacation period. Shall it be paid at layoff time or 
not, upon resignation or discharge, at retirement 
time? Such problems are on the increase, particularly 
now with many companies forced to lay off workers 
for the first time in a decade. In the absence of 
prior specific contract wording, more current union 
agreements seem to be including clauses to cover 
such contingencies. Four agreements in the present 
survey added a proviso that employees laid off before 
the established eligibility date, shall be granted a 
pro rata share of their vacation allowance at layoff 
time.! Two other contracts specify that eligible em- 
ployees laid off before taking vacation shall be granted 
vacation pay at the time of layoff. 

Eight contracts have added a clause specifying: 
that workers permanently separated from their em- 
ployment are eligible for their accrued vacation pay. 
Three of these grant pro rata shares for terminations 
of any kind. One grants such pay to all employees 
terminating, except those who are given misconduct 
discharges. Two contracts award pro rata vacation 
pay to employees who resign if they have given one 
week’s notice. One contract provides a pro rata 


1For a description of three of the clauses, see “Trends in Labor 
Relations,” p. 353, this issue. 
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Table 8: Extra Vacation Benefits for Long-service 
Employees Added in 24 Contracts 


= 


: Total No. 
Added Vacation Benefit Gonteants 
2146 weeks for 15 years service...........-.-..2++055 1 
8 weeks for 10 years service, :.......-..-).. senses 1 
8 weeks for 14 years service..............--+00 000s 1 
8 weeks for 15 years service.............--+--0-00- 10a 
3 weeks for 20 years service..........--.-..000000-e 6 
8 weeks for 25 years service.....0)....00 00.002 e he 3 
4 weeks\ for 25 years'service. /.o2/2.\v1/..4 2 eka ie Q 
Totals oss ee se eee ted orc no Q4 


aIn seven of these, the third week is granted for the first time. In the other three 
the 3 weeks vacation was formerly granted only to workers with twenty or twenty- 
five years’ service. 


share to employees who resign under the company’s 
retirement plan. One other provides for payment 
of accrued vacation pay to the estate of deceased 
employees. 


OTHER CHANGES 


Several other liberalized vacation practices are 
noted in the current survey of recently negotiated 
contracts. Six agreements provide for the first time 
that employees who take a vacation period which in- 
cludes a paid holiday, shall receive an extra day with 
pay or extra pay. One other contract provides for a 
more flexible vacation eligibility date. Formerly, em- 
ployees had to complete their anniversary year prior 
to June 1 of the vacation year. Now the contract 
provides that anyone can take his vacation upon 
reaching his anniversary date if that date occurs be- 
tween June 1 and August 31. 


Wage Reopenings 


What if Ford, Chrysler or United States Steel gives 
a wage increase? Will this affect those companies and 
unions that settled for no wage increase? The answer 
may lie in the fact that of the ninety-three no-wage- 
increase contracts, fifty-three provide for wage re- 
opening. Almost all (45 out of 53) would permit 
reopening the matter this fall. (Table 5.) 

Whether all these contracts will be reopened if 
the pacesetters raise wages seems doubtful. For ex- 
ample, a textile manufacturer now operating on a 
four-day week writes: “Things are very poor in our 
industry right now and the CIO Textile Workers 
Union recognizes the fact that this is’ not the time 
to seek wage increases.” All replies from textile com- 
panies state that the TWUA-CIO has not exercised 
its option to give a sixty-day notice to reopen con- 
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tracts in August and September. In the same vein, 
a lumber company executive writes: “Our contract 
with the CIO Woodworkers provides for one interim 
wage reopening upon sixty-day notice prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1949. Both parties agreed to waive this re- 
opening.” 


WAIT-AND-SEE POLICY 


On the other hand, there seems to be agreement 
among some employers and union officials to wait 
and see what settlement is agreed to by the pace- | 
setters. A steel-fabricating company executive writes: |} 
“We have not as yet settled any of our contracts 
that opened this summer. In all cases the company 
and the CIO Steelworkers Union have extended them 
so discussion of money_and other monetary items © 
can be earried-on at a later date. We feel that it 
would be much more desirable to negotiate these 


items after a settlement has been made in the steel | 


industry.” 

Some companies feel that they are being forced 
into the unions’ wait-and-see policy. Along this line, 
a Detroit automotive supplier comments: “The 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, has sent out in- 
structions to all locals indicating their demands for 
1949. These instructions state that no contracts with 
smaller manufacturers would be ratified unless they 


permit reopening when a pattern has been set with ~ 


one of the larger automotive firms, meaning Ford 
or Chrysler. Owing to this fact, all the smaller manu- 
facturers in the UAW area have done no more than 
simply extend their present contracts. Our posi- 
tion is that union officials are not prepared to bar- 
gain in good faith when they are not in a position 
to make a final settlement until they find out what 
they are going to get elsewhere.” 

In other CI1O-dominated industries, the same wait- — 
and-see attitude seems to prevail. A midwestern — 
manufacturer writes that wages were discussed with 
the CIO Rubber Workers in June, but union officials 
voluntarily tabled the wage issue until the “Big Four” 
finishes negotiations. However, one of the “Big Four” 
writes that even its negotiations were postponed 
until August. 


(The over-all study was prepared by James J. 
Bambrick, Jr. of the Division of Personnel Adminis- 
tration and the statistical analysis by Doris K. Lipp- 
man of the Statistical Division. The employee bene- 
fit section was written by Arax Simsarian and the 
vacation and holiday section by John J. Speed, both 
of the Division of Personnel Administration.) 
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Recession Over (?) 


The recent recovery in key economic indicators (indus- 
trial production, for example) points to a revival, or at 
least a halt in the recession or “disinflation.” Data dis- 
cussed in the articles on employment trends do not reflect 
this upturn because of the lag in such comprehensive eco- 
nomic series. There is evident, nevertheless, a slackening 
in the rate of decline even in July, the last month surveyed. 
The position of the wage earner group was improved in 
July by an increase in the purchasing value of the dollar. 
Wage settlements actually consummated from July 15 to 
August 15 continue to show modest increases either in 
terms of more money or fringe benefits. Some settlements 
were made without changes in present contracts and there 
were actual reductions in a few cases. An outstanding ex- 
ception, which took effect September 1, was the installation 
of the forty-hour work week for about a million nonoperat- 
ing railroad employees. Take-home pay will be the same 
as for the 48-hour week which had been in effect. (See ar- 
ticles on pages 393, 394, 403 and 405. 
e e e 


This Matter of Seniority 


The principle of seniority is generally definitely stated 
in a union contract and layoffs and promotions are express- 
ly predicated upon it. In nonunion companies, it also plays 
an important role. In a study of 110 nonunion companies 
which have written plans, it was found that seniority 
tended most often to be weighed alongside a man’s merit 
and ability and next often alongside his physical fitness. 
Other human factors also frequently considered are a work- 
er’s dependency status, his attendance, his cooperativeness, 
and the personal hardship that might be involved if he were 
laid off. Highlights of the survey are given in the article 
starting on page 385. 


Some Questions on Collective Bargaining 


Attitudes as well as strategies and tactics are considered 
by a panel of labor experts in this issue of The Manage- 
ment Record. One of the panel members,-in fact, declares 
that a company’s attitude or philosophy is a more impor- 
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tant consideration than either strategy or tactics. “Instead 
of seeking strategy,” he says, “the employer should take a 
good honest look at the situation from the viewpoint of 
what is the best method for operating his plant productively 
and harmoniously.” It almost boils down to a matter of 
definition, since good strategy and good tactics must be 
based on the objective situation—and this objective situa- 
tion, of course, includes the company’s basic attitude to- 
ward the whole problem. 

Many important collective bargaining matters are dis- 
cussed, including eleven which are indexed on page $82: 


What to do when a new union comes in? 

Who should do the bargaining? 

What data are needed? 

Should money matters be bargained separately? 
When should the employer state his final position? 
Should there be outside “private talks’? 

Should a lawyer sit in on negotiations? 

What about publicity? 

When national and local union leaders jockey? 
What about a management prerogative clause? 


This article preserves in printed form the sound thinking 
of a Round Table on collective bargaining which was held 
in connection with the 305th Meeting, of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 


Making the Executive Earn the Bonus 


What is considered a rather unusual executive bonus 
plan is described on page 392. What makes it unusual is 
the combination of merit rating by the person involved as 
well as by a committee. According to the article, persons 
may consider merit rating as just another personnel gadget. 
But in this case, “when the rating is put to a concrete use 
and the payment of bonuses hinges on it, the rater is certain 
to give the matter of filling out the form his most careful, 
painstaking consideration.” The real motivation behind 
the plan is to make the paying of a bonus mean more in 
terms of executive accomplishment. The company feels 
that its merit-rating plan has been a great stimulant in 
this direction. 
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Collective Bargaining Strategies and Tactics 


A summary of the Round Table conference on this 
subject at the 305th Meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Wednesday, May 25, 1949. M. S. Pitzele, Labor 
Editor, Business Week, presided. 


Panel 
Peter F. Drucker, Professor, Bennington College 
Theodore W. Kheel—Battle, Fowler, Neaman, Stokes & 
Kheel (Formerly Director, New York City Division of 
Labor Relations) 


R. S. Livingstone, Vice President in Charge of Personnel, 
Thompson Products, Inc. 

C. F. Mugridge—Partner, Dodge & Mugridge 

Andrew J. Percival, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc. 

E. H. van Delden, Director of Industrial Relations, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company 


Oscar A. Whitehouse, Secretary, Union Employers Section, 
Printing Industry of America, Inc. 


CHAIRMAN PITZELE: What is the best 
strategy for the employer to follow when confronted 
for the first time by a new union with the demand 
for recognition? Here is a situation in which an em- 
ployer has no experience in dealing with this union 
and the union appears and says, “We want recog- 
nition.” 

MR. LIVINGSTONE: First of all, I would like 
to substitute for the word strategy the words what 
philosophy, or what attitude, or what view should 
the employer take when he is approached for the 
first time by a new union. The word strategy im- 
plies something that is clever or sharpshooting, and 
I think that the employer, instead of seeking strategy, 
should take a good, honest look at the situation from 
the viewpoint of what is the best method for oper- 
ating his plant productively. and harmoniously. 

The first thing for the employer to acknowledge 
is that morally, and also under the law, employees 
have a perfect right to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively, and he should accept that fact. 

Next, he should take the position that it is right 
too for the union to obtain certification from the 
National Labor Relations Board before expecting rec- 
ognition. By requiring certification, the employer 
protects himself, later on, from counter claims from 


other unions. He also protects himself against a 
strike called by a competing union, because then 
such a strike would become an unfair labor practice 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. I would advise an em- 
ployer, even though there is a friendly feeling, not 
to enter into bargaining with a union until the 
union has first obtained certification. When an em- 


ployer has made this request, it is up to the union | 


to get the certification. 


The employer should_now make an objective ap- | 


praisal_and weigh the matter of whether the com- 
pany, over-all, will be better off with or without 
the union. One of the factors he should consider is: 
what do the employees want? If the employees, as 
a group, have definitely decided that they want a 
particular union, the situation probably cannot be 


changed, regardless of what the employer’s feelings | 


are in the matter. But, on the other hand, if there 


is a question as to what particular union may be 
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wanted, or whether any union at all is desired, then © 


the employer’s thoughts become important. 

Next, what kind of a union is asking for recogni- 
tion? There are some unions in the United States 
that are constructive in the manner in which they 


SUBJECTS DISCUSSED BY PANEL 


What to do when a new union comes in 


Who in a company should be responsible for labor 
relations ? Who should bargain ? 


What data are needed ? 
Should money matters be bargained separately ?. . .418 


What to do when local and national union leaders 
fight for power 


What is the value and danger of newspaper pub- 
licity ? 
When should the employer state his final position ?.421 _ 


Are “private talks” outside bargaining sessions a 
good or bad technique ? 


How should employees be told of company-union 
differences ? 


Should a lawyer sit in on negotiations ? 


Should the contract contain a management pre- 
rogative clause ? 
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go about their purposes, and there are other unions 
that are utterly destructive. 


LOOK AT THE FACTS 


After you have analyzed these and similar matters, 

make your decision as to whether you think the 
company and the employees will be better or worse 
off with a union. If your answer to the question is 
“better off,’ agree to certification and arrange for a 
consent election. If you think the company will be 
“worse off,’ refuse to consent to an election and 
bring the matter to an NLRB hearing. At the same 
time, move ahead with making your thinking and 
reasoning known to your employees through your 
supervisory organization, through letters to their 
homes, and possibly by mass meetings. You just 
tell the truth and hope employees will support your 
views in the election. If you do this, without 
threatening reprisals or promising benefits to your 
employees, there is nothing improper about the pro- 
cedure, and you are morally and legally within your 
rights. 
' So take a good, honest look at the situation, re- 
membering the moral and legal aspects of the right 
of the employees to organize, and then base your 
course of action on the business decision of what will 
contribute the most to harmony and productivity in 
your organization. 


SMALL EMPLOYERS HAVE DIFFICULTY 


MR. PERCIVAL: Mr. Livingstone’s remarks, it 
seems to me, have been predicated upon a manage- 
ment which has people who are skilful, or have the 
know-how in dealing with the union. I would par- 
ticularly like to make some comments relative to the 
small employer, of whom there are many thousand, 
who face unionization for the first time. He does not 
have the many sources of information necesssary to 
deal on an equal footing with organized labor leaders. 
Fear enters and reasoning goes out. He is really 
in distressing circumstances. About the only place 
for him to go is to his company lawyer, who is not 
generally fortified in the multifarious problems of 
labor relations, and many times doesn’t know 
National Labor Relations Board procedures, except 
as a delaying action. 

The initial stages of the relationship with the new 
union will, in most instances, spell out what that 
relationship will be for many years to come. The 
pattern, once set, will be hard to change. Since the 
many small employers have a sizable influence upon 
the whole economy, it is necessary that they get 
more know-how for long-range dealing with organ- 
ized labor. Just how can, say, a small employer of 
500 or fewer employees get this all-important know- 
how? I don’t know, unless the larger concerns, like 


those represented here, are willing to share their 
knowledge with him. 

The problem of when the union enters is far more 
important to the small employer than most of us 
realize. The day may come when the pattern, be it 
good or bad, may be set by this huge group on a 
national level rather than as now by the larger em- 
ployers. 


AN EMOTIONAL BLIND SPOT 


MR. DRUCKER: I think we may have over- 
looked the most disturbing element in the situation— 
or, at least, the one that I have seen do the most harm. 
Psychologically, when the union first comes in, the 
advice Mr. Livingstone gave to employers is just 
like giving a bottle of arsenic to a child and saying: 
“Now you take only as much as you need.” It is 
quite impossible, particularly for a smaller employer, 
to have any reliable judgment as to whether or not 
the men in his shop want the union. He is much too 
emotionally entangled to be objective. 

Most of us in management are likely to feel that 
a union demand for recognition is a reflection upon 
our conduct of the human relations aspect of the 
business. If you ask the normal employer—and this 
is true not only of the small employer, but a captain 
of industry—whether his employees will be better 
off with a union, he will say: “No. I have always 
been close to them. They know me. They like me. I 
know most of them by their first names.” That is 
purely an emotional reaction and an understandable 
one. But if you try to base your judgment of what 
to do upon similar thinking you will get off on the 
wrong foot. 

My advice would be to realize that, when a new 
union comes in, you as an employer have a very 
serious emotional blind spot. You irritably may say: 
“Our people don’t want the union.” That is a danger- 
ous, poisonous thing to do. If you waste any tactics 
or strategy on trying to make that thought-wish ef- 
fective, the chances are that you are going to botch 
up your relations with the union and your employees 
for many years to come. 

Take the line, rather, that you are not going to 
prejudge the issue. From the first, deal with the 
union on the basis that if they can deliver certifica- 
tion votes, you are going to deal with them. Don’t 
start out by saying: “I know you don’t represent the 
men.” That will alter your whole attitude and will 
only get you into an emotional mess. 


CHAIRMAN PITZELE: You may have a brief 
rejoinder, Mr. Livingstone. 

MR. LIVINGSTONE: If we listened to my friend 
here, there would be no need for the National Labor 
Relations Board elections. The unions would say: 
“We represent the boys”; the employer would say: “If 
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you say so, it’s true, Mr. Business Agent.” And the 
contract would be signed and presumably all would 
live peacefully ever after. But the fact remains that 
a very substantial percentage of the NLRB elections, 
something like 50%, are lost by the large interna- 
tional unions. 


SOME EMPLOYERS DO KNOW! 


The fact remains, also, that only 25% of the 
people in the United States today are organized, 
despite all the help and encouragement that the gov- 
ernment has given the great power unions. This 
proves that there are many workers who do not want 
unions, and I think it is not correct to say that their 
employers are ignorant about these sentiments. Many 
employers know, because, in many cases, they have 
close and intimate friendships with their employees. 
I don’t think, either, that because you say, “Mr. 
Union, come in,” that you will necessarily have peace 
and light from then on. Many companies whose 
union relations unavoidably started off with a good 
scrap came out no worse at the end than others who 
followed the appeasement policy. There are some 
great and well-known companies in the United States 
that bear witness to this fact. 


CHAIRMAN PITZELE: The second question as- 
sumes that by one device or another this first ques- 
tion has been settled. The employer is now prepar- 
ing to go into negotiations with the union which, 
somehow, has proved its right to represent the em- 
ployees. The question, then, is: Where should the 
responsibility for collective bargaining policy mak- 
ing be, and who should sit on management’s bargain- 
ing committee? 


WHO SHOULD BARGAIN? 


MR. KHEEL: {I think you have two questions 
there. One, where should the responsibility be? And 
two, who should sit at the bargaining meetings? I 
think, very certainly, the responsibility should rest 
with the people who run the business. There is noth- 
ing more fundamental than the problems of man- 
agement and labor. I think that the people who run 
the business must assume the responsibility of mak- 
ing the decisions that will affect that relationship. 

There are rarely shortcuts that can effectively 
achieve the important functions of management mak- 
ing known to the employees, and of the employees 
making known to management, just what it is that 
is the matter at a particular time. 

When you come to the question of who should 
actually do the knock-down, drag-out business at the 
conference table, you have an entirely different mat- 
ter. The question of temperament, of time, and a 
variety of other matters enter into such considera- 
tions. The people who are at the top of the company, 


who have the responsibility of managing it, rarely 
can spend the time that collective bargaining re- 
quires. For better or for worse it is tremendously 
time-consuming job, and the ritual of collective bar- 
gaining just has to be gone through with. So, I 
think that the technical experts should be the people 
seated at the bargaining table. 

CHAIRMAN PITZELE: Does anyone take ex- 
ception to that? 

MR. DRUCKER: First, lawyers have no busi- 
ness in labor relations except to arrange for bail. 
Secondly, your negotiator had better be somebody 
who does not have to try too hard to play dumb, 
somebody to whom it comes quite naturally, a slow, 
plodding, nonbrilliant man. 


AGAINST HASTY POLICY MAKING 


Finally, I would say that the distinction which Mr. 
Kheel made between labor relations policies and the 
technical negotiations is important. The labor rela- 
tions policies in most of the cases that I have seen 
are made in hurried little huddles, between the ses- 
sions, by people who have missed their lunch. That 
is crisis management of the worst kind. Labor rela- 
tions are as much a policy matter as your plant loca- 
tion, or your product, or your financial structure. 
Labor relations policy should be made by top man- 
agement, without the pressure of time, and looking 
five years, rather than fifteen minutes, ahead. 

Negotiating, on the other hand, is a technical mat- 
ter and should not be in the hands of the top man- 
agement people. The kind of qualifications you want 
in a top management man is no good in a labor re- 
lations technician. 

MR. MUGRIDGE: Who bargains can never be 
a question that is permanently settled. One of the 
great errors we are making in the country today 
is in trying to employ one man to take charge of 
labor matters in a company: a man we expect to be 
able to negotiate, who is able to write communica- 
tions and who is also qualified to do all the things in- 
volved in the whole setup of industrial relations. It 
just cannot be done; seldom does one man have all 
the qualifications. 


INFORMATION AT HIS FINGER TIPS 


CHAIRMAN PITZELE: What kind of data 
would be indispensable to a company negotiator as 
he goes into the collective bargaining discussions? 

MR. VAN DELDEN: Even though it may bé 
desirable for a company negotiator to play dumb 
on occasion, as Professor Drucker suggests, it is al- 
ways essential for him to have all necessary informa- 
tion at his fingertips. He must always be quick to 
ascribe intelligence to the person on the other side 


(Continued on page 417) 
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Seniority Systems in Nonunion Companies 


F THE average worker were asked today what he 
wanted most from his job his most likely reply 
would be, “job security.”? 

One of the most frequently advanced techniques 
of approximating employment security is through a 
seniority system in which employment privileges are 
based upon an employee’s length of service. Formal 
seniority systems have become so closely identified 
with unions that many believe they exist solely in 
unionized companies. But Tue Conrerence Boarp 
has found 110 nonunion companies with well-defined 
seniority systems. 

For its survey, THe Conrerence Boarp excluded 
companies without definite written seniority policies 
covering such items as layoff, recall, promotion and 
transfer. The companies were selected on the follow- 
ing bases: 


1. Is a specific policy on seniority in effect and known? 

2. Is the scope of the seniority units defined? 

3. Are the rules on acquiring and losing seniority 
spelled out? 

4. Are seniority lists maintained? 


5. Are the types of personnel transactions where seni- 
ority would be given weight included? 


SURVEY HIGHLIGHTS 


The survey of formal seniority systems in 110 
companies reveals the following highlights: 

Qualifying Factors. The large majority of coop- 
erators qualify the length of service factor in deter- 
mining the order of layoff, transfer, and promotion. 
The qualifying factors in order of reported importance 
are merit and ability, physical fitness, dependency 
status, place of residence, attendance, cooperative- 
ness, and personal hardship. Six companies, how- 
ever, use straight seniority only~to allocate job op- 
portunities. 

Seniority Use. For what types of employment 
situations is seniority used? The 110 companies re- 
port as follows: layoffs and recall (99 companies) , 
promotions (80 companies) , transfers (68 companies) , 
special privileges (37 companies) . 

1This is the second highlight of a Studies in Personnel Policy on 
grievance procedures and seniority systems in nonunion companies. 
The first article, “Grievance Procedures in Nonunion Companies,”’ 
appeared in the August Management Record, p. 337. 

2According to a Conference Board Report, Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 85, “Factors Affecting Employee Morale’’: “Job security 
was selected by the largest number of cooperating employees in each 
of six companies as the foremost factor affecting their attitude toward 


work and company.” (Page 6.) Other recent reports and surveys on 
worker wants have reached a similar conclusion. 


Types. The operating units within which seniority 
is accumulated show a wide variation. Fifty of the 
110 companies use plant-wide seniority. About two 
thirds of these companies have less than 500 em- 
ployees. Plant-wide seniority is combined with de- 
partmental or occupational seniority in thirty-nine 
companies. The scope of the seniority unit is limited 
to the departmental or occupational level in twenty- 
one companies. Of these, more than half have more 
than 500 employees. 

Acquiring Seniority. When do employees in these 
companies acquire permanent seniority status? In 
fifty-five of them, it begins from the employee’s first 
day on the job. In forty-six companies, he must first 
complete a probationary period, usually of thirty to 
sixty days’ duration. His seniority status then re- 
verts back to his original hiring date. In the re- 
maining nine companies, the worker’s seniority starts 
from the date he completes his probationary period. 

Loss of Seniority. All the seniority systems pro- 
vide that a man who is discharged or resigns loses 
his accumulated service record. Slightly more than 
half the plans call for loss of seniority rights after 
a layoff of specified length. The most typical limit 
is one year. Failure to return to work after a leave 
of absence, vacation, or recall from layoff results in 
seniority loss in ninety-two companies. 

Work Sharing. One of the knottiest problems an 
executive must face when production is curtailed is 
whether to begin layoffs immediately or cut back 
the work week. In the current survey, the tendency 
is to favor work sharing. This may be a reflection 
of the “work family” idea or community conscious- 
ness which characterizes many of the small non- 
union firms. Over half of the cooperators report 
that their first step is to discharge or lay off proba- 
tionary, part-time, and temporary employees. If this 
step has already been taken, seventy companies in- 
dicate that they would reduce the work week. Only 
thirteen companies would begin to lay off perma- 
nent employees immediately. The remaining com- 
panies indicate they have not yet worked out a 
plan for such a contingency.. 


Two Case Studies 


Since workable seniority rules must be drawn with 
a realistic eye toward production conditions in the 
plant, company seniority systems vary considerably. 
A workable procedure in one plant may be totally 
unworkable in another. The two case studies that fol- 
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low are to be considered illustrative, therefore, rather 
than typical. 


COMPANY A: SENIORITY POINT SYSTEM 


Company A is a New England manufacturer of 
machinery accessories now employing about 500 per- 
sons. The only comparatively large-sized industrial 
employer in the town, and family owned, it has expe- 
rienced steady growth, with marked expansion occur- 
ring during the war and postwar periods. 


Establishing the Seniority System 


“Why should a nonunion company bother about 
setting up a formalized seniority system,” some might 
ask. “What’s to be gained?” 

Company A executives reply: “So both manage- 
ment and employees will know exactly where they 
stand.” They feel employees have a right to know 
what factors determine such employment opportu- 
nities as promotion and transfer. Even more im- 
portant, employees should know in advance how the 
order of layoff and recall is determined. Their point 
of view is that a feeling of job security is essential in 
sustaining employee morale. 

Company. A’s seniority system was formalized in 
1944. At that time, management officials foresaw an 
end-of-the-war cutback that would affect about 400 
employees of their wartime force. Their objective 
was to establish in advance a fair and simple method 
of regulating these layoffs with maximum job secur- 
ity given to the old-timers. 

Development of the seniority rules became the 
joint task of management and the workers. This was 
achieved through an established labor-management 
committee which met weekly to discuss plant pro- 
duction and personnel problems. The committee, 
which still continues to function, consists of five 
company executives and eight elected employee repre- 
sentatives. Although formalization of the seniority 
rules could well have been an exclusive manage- 
ment function, the company felt that the ideas and 
cooperation of rank-and-file employees would assure 
wider acceptance of the final proposals. 


Layoffs on Point Basis 


Company A’s seniority system was designed pri- 
marily to take care of layoff problems. All employees 
are carried on one company-wide seniority list re- 
gardless of their individual jobs or occupations. Each 
employee on the seniority list is assigned en: on 
the following basis: 


1. Up to sixteen points are assigned for the factor of 
adaptability. This is a measure of a man’s ability to 
change from one type of work to another within the 
plant or office. 


2. Up to twenty points are assigned for the factor of 
reliability or merit. 


3. Four points are assigned to employees with de- 
pendents. 

4. Up to a maximum of sixty points are assigned to | 
length of service, with three points granted for each year 
of service with the company. 


The net effect of this point plan is to safeguard 
the job security of the long-service employee. It 
makes it practically impossible to lay off older em- | 
ployees unless the whole plant shuts down. But 
for the newer employee merit and adaptability would | 
count heavily in their retention. When the war ended, 
approximately one half the plant was laid off through | 
the use of this system. Few grievances were pre- | 
sented by employees affected by the cutback. 

Several lesser layoffs have taken place since. How- — 
ever, because of the company’s continued expansion, 
these have been temporary in character: employees 
laid off expect to return to work within a reasonable 
length of time. 


Retraining Minimized 

One might imagine that layoffs based on company- 
wide seniority would result in considerable shuffling 
of personnel. Since bumping! is permitted, the lay- 
ing off of even a few workers in one department 
might involve considerable retraining. However, al- 
most all the skilled, “key” jobs have been filled by 
men with long service. The holders of these jobs 
have not been affected by any of the temporary lay- 
offs. Up to the present, employees who have been 
hit by the cutbacks are unskilled or semiskilled. 
When these workers bump men with less seniority, 
they need little training for the jobs they take. 

Promotions and Transfers. The company’s seni- 
ority system also provides for recognition of length 
of service in regulating such internal personnel trans- 
actions as transfer and promotion. The point sys- 
tem, which inherently throws greatest weight upon 
length of service, is not used, however, for promo- 
tions and transfer. Here, merit and adaptability are 
the prime considerations. Where these are relatively 
equal as between two or more eligible individuals, 
the employee with the greater seniority is given pref- 
erence. Promotions are primarily on a company- 
wide, not on a departmental, basis. 

Acquiring and Building Seniority. A man does not 
accumulate seniority in Company A until he has suc- 
cessfully completed a six month’s probationary period, 
when his seniority reverts back to his original date 
of hiring. Ifa man is laid off he continues to accumu- 
late company-wide seniority for a maximum period 
of fourteen weeks. If his status as a laid-off employee 
continues beyond that period, he keeps his total ac- 
cumulated seniority for eighteen months. 

Bumping, as practiced in Company A, means a displaced worker 


can continue his employment by replacing a less senior man any- 
where in the company whose job he can perform. 
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If a man takes a voluntary leave of absence he ac- 
cumulates no seniority during that period. However, 
should his absence be owing to sickness, he continues 
to accumulate seniority for a period of fourteen weeks. 


COMPANY B: STRAIGHT SENIORITY 


How to maintain the greatest employee job secur- 
ity consistent with the efficient operation of the 
business was a challenge facing executives of Com- 
pany B when it was founded in 1940. It was their 
desire that seniority should be given the fullest pos- 
sible consideration in determining employment rights 
and job opportunities. 

Currently employing about 250 workers, Company 
B is a midwestern manufacturer of small metal parts 
and tools. In drawing up a written seniority policy, 
company officials were guided primarily by their 
knowledge of the operations and skills used in their 
plant. In determining the scope of the seniority units, 
the following factors had to be considered: 


1. Almost all the direct production jobs are performed 
by women. This is owing to widespread development and 
utilization of semiautomatic and automatic cutting and 
grinding machines. This work is relatively light and 
can be classified as semiskilled. Since the average train- 
ing time on any one of a dozen operations is about two 
weeks, a high degree of interchangeability among women 
production workers is possible. 

2. Workers other than female production employees 
are assigned to nearly twenty distinct occupations. These 
include the heavier production jobs, such as milling, 
forging, stamping, etc. Also included in the occupational 
groupings are service workers—machinists, electricians, 
inspectors, expediters, shippers, and maintenance em- 
ployees. Because of the higher level of specialized skill 
required in each of these occupations, interchangeability 
of workers in these occupations is not feasible. 

8. Since interchangeability between occupational per- 
sonnel and the women production workers was not prac- 
tical, one all-inclusive seniority list for all workers could 
not be used. 


Twofold Seniority. After studying these limiting 
factors, company officials worked out a twofold seni- 
ority system. All female production workers were 
assigned to one seniority unit. These employees are 
considered to possess plant-wide seniority. But the 
seniority of male production workers and male and 
female nonproduction workers was computed on the 
basis of the occupations in which they worked. 

The development of this tentative seniority pro- 
posal was primarily a management task. Employees 
were consulted, however, at a general meeting held 
on company time, so that the final plan would be 
assured of acceptance. Such open meetings, on a 
variety of problems affecting the employees’ welfare, 
are a common practice in Company B. 

In a period of nine years, this seniority system has 
undergone no significant changes. And this is not 
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owing to any lack of experience. A mass postwar 
layoff, with subsequent lesser layoffs and _ recalls, 
has tested the seniority principles. 


Plant-wide Seniority 


All female production workers, regardless of their 
individual occupations, are carried on one plant-wide 
seniority list. Transfers from one job to another 
have no effect on the woman’s place on this list. 

Layoffs—Straight Seniority. One of the primary 
functions of the plant-wide seniority system is to de- 
termine the order of layoffs and recalls for female 
production workers. The most important feature of 
the policy is that length of service is neither modified 
nor qualified by other factors such as merit or ability. 
Straight seniority is the sole determinant. Should 
ten fewer women be needed, the last ten women 
on the plant-wide seniority list would be given lay- 
off notices regardless of their various skills or the 
specific jobs they were currently performing. To pre- 
serve a balanced force, the female production work- 
ers who are retained are then shifted about, and 
retrained if necessary. 

Company officials admit that the use of straight 
seniority is costly, since some retraining is inevitably 
required when layoffs of any appreciable size are 
made. Also, a woman with greater ability but less 
seniority may be laid off, while a less efficient girl 
is retained. However, since a reasonable degree of 
efficiency can still be maintained, the company feels 
that the security which this system provides out- 
weighs its possible deficiencies. 

Qualified Seniority. Length of service is of the 
qualified type as applied to employment situations 
other than layoffs and recall. Where female produc- 
tion workers are considered for transfer or promotion, 
two factors precede seniority—merit or ability and 
physical fitness. Where these are relatively equal 
among several workers, length of service is used as 
the final determinant. 

Other Seniority Rules. The seniority system for 
female production workers is well known to all em- 
ployees. Included among its provisions are the follow- 
ing: 


1. An employee is not placed on the seniority list until 
the completion of a ninety-day probationary period. After 
completing this initial period of continuous service, date 
of seniority reverts back to the original date of employ- 
ment. 

2. Employees who are laid off retain full seniority for 
a period of one year. Seniority does not accumulate, 
however, during the layoff period. 

3, Exceptional employees may be retained or recalled 
during layoffs without regard to seniority. Exceptional 
employees are those whose work, in the judgment of the 
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Telling Workers about Pension Plans 


NYTHING that costs 

a million dollars a 

year is worth talking 
about. The pension plans 
of some companies cost 
that much, so some of 
them are telling their em- 
ployees the “whys and 
hows” behind the expendi- 
ture. Through booklets, 
cartoons, movies, or house- 
organ stories, they are ex- 
plaining why the company 
adopted the program, and 
how it affects the employee. 

The Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, for example, has pre- 
pared an attractive book- 
let illustrated with spright- 
ly cartoons, to give the answers to questions asked 
most frequently. Each page has a caption, a cartoon, 
and short statements highlighting selected provisions 
of the plan. Among the twelve items included are 
membership privileges, amount of benefits, and con- 
tributions of the company and the employee. The 
pages are so cut that the subject covered in the section 
appears at the bottom. The employee can readily flip 
the page to the desired item. Figure 1 shows what 
the booklet looks like when opened to Item 1. 

Two charts also appear in the booklet. In one, 
the employee can see how much his annual Social 
Security primary benefits will be. The other gives 
the amount of retirement benefits due under the 
company plan. 


\ \ 


THEY MAKE IT GRAPHIC 


Cartoons are also used by the American Viscose 
Corporation in its employee magazine. In a two- 
page spread captioned, “It Pays to Know the Facts 
on the Retirement Plan,” the company answers a 
variety of common questions. (See Figure 2.) 

A novel way of presenting essential parts of the 
plan graphically is used by the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company in its employee magazine. Sharpness and 
clarity are achieved through a layout, patterned after 
a corporate organization chart, as shown in Figure 3. 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Company explains its re- 
tirement plan with a motion picture, “For Your 
Benefit.” An elderly employee as narrator weaves 
various phases of the plan into a continuous story. 
As the narrator recalls the announcement of the plan 
more than thirty-five years ago, flashbacks show the 


MEMBERSHIP PROVIDES MANY PRIVILEGES AND BENEFITS 


As an employee who is eligible for member- 
ship, you can participate in a Group Plan 
which has been designed to give you: 


Now léts see. 
Gosh, that'll be 
a i Sa hy us 
when Wwe 
older hat 


(a) An adequate income when you retire, 


(b) A guarantee that you will get back at least 
every cent you contribute plus credited 
interest. 

(c) Your choice of age to retire. 


(d) Benefits available only to members of the 
Plan, 


(e) Liberal contributions made by the Company 
—on the average 68% of the cost. 

(f) The privilege of extending Retirement Ben- 
efits to your wife. 


(g) Death Benefits—before and after retire- 
ment. 


(h) Benefits in event of your termination of 
employment. 


Item 1. Membership Provides Many Privileges and Benefits 


e ; 
Item 2. A Check Every Month for Life After Retirement . 
Figure 1. item 3. You Pay Only A Small Portion of the Cost 
Bristol-Myers ita 4 vily: Cal baat 
Company. m 4. You Can’t Lose—You’re Bound To Win 


supplies the 
answers to 
questions 
asked most 
frequently 
in an attrac- 
tive booklet 
called, ‘“‘Boy! 


Item 5. You Do Not Have To Wait Until 65 to Retire 


ltem 6. You Can Extend Retirement Benefits to Your Wife 
lem 7. Family Benefit Provided if You Die Before Retirement 


Item 8. Benefits Are Provided if Employment Is Terminated 


tem 9. Your Benefits Are Guaranteed by Aetna Life Ins. Co. 


This Wipes 
Out a Lot of Item 10. Delay in Joining Plan Reduces Your Benefits 
Worries!’ 
Mem 11. You Get the Plan's Benefits Plus Social Security 
e Hem 12. You Can Quickly Estimate Income Payable At Age 65 


company president making his initial statement to the | 
board of directors. This provides an opportunity to 

review the prinicples and motives in adopting the 

plan. The narrator also reviews the modifications 

made through the years. Short episodes, built around 

fictitious characters, illustrate how the retirement 

program affects individual employees. Scenes between 

a supervisor and a younger employee explain factors 

such as costs, the relationship of service to pensions, 

and Social Security adjustments. 

In contrast to the pictorial or graphic presentation 
is the magazine or newspaper article. A number of 
articles have been published in which the employer’s 
motives for adopting the plan are explained. Some- 


It Pays to Know Facts on the Retirement Plan 


WHAT 1S THE 
RETIREMENT PLAN 2 


HOW DOIJOIN 


WHO CAN JOIN THE PLAN ? 


THE PLAN ? 


Answer: It is a plan for providing 
income for employees upon retire- 
ment from active service with 


Answer: All regular employees be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 65, after 
two years of service with the Cor- 


Answer: By signing an acceptance 
and payroll deduction card. New 
employeés join the Plan as a con- 


American Viscose 


WHEN DOI RETIRE 7 


SF FPL 


Answer: Normal retirement date is 
the first of the month following your 
65th birthday. 


poration 


For complete details of the 
Plan, ask your Personnel De- 
partment for the Retirement 
Plan Booklet 


HOW MUCH DOES 
THE CORPORATION 
PUT IN? 


lve 


AVISCO ws 


\ 


Answer: The Corporation contrib- 
utes $1.25 for every $1.00 you put 
into the Plan. For example, if your 
contribution is $1.10, the Corpora- 
tion contributes 134 times that 
amount, or $1.38. 


dition of employment and contribu- 
tions will begin after two years of 
service and attainment of age 25. 


WHAT DOES IT 
COST ME 2 


Answer: Two percent of the first $35 
of your weekly earnings; 4 percent 
of the next $25 of weekly earnings; 
6 percent of all earnings over $60 
weekly. 


Figure 2. Cartoons using the question-and-answer method are used by American Viscose Corporation to present high- 


lights of the retirement plan to employees. 
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HOW YOUR RETIREMENT PLAN WORKS 


YOU CAN ENROLL 


if you are a regular employee 
age 30 or over and have 5 
years total sérvice* with the 
Company. 

*Need not be continuous 


NORMAL RETIREMENT 


is the first of the month after 
age 65 (Plan contains a pro 
vision under which your in- 
come may commence at a 
reduced amount at an earlier 
age.) 


ELIGIBILITY AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


YOU INVEST 


through payroll deductions 
from each pay check. Hourly 
and weekly payrolls, 2% of 
first $60 weekly, plus 4% of 
balance Semi-monthly and 
monthly, 2% of first $260 
monthly plus 4% of balance 


THE COMPANY CONTRIBUTES 


114, times member’s contri- 
butions plus entire cost of 
past service Retirement In- 
come for those eligible as 
described in the Retirement 
Plan booklet. 


WHEN YOU RETIRE AT 65 


YOU WILL RECEIVE 


a monthly income beginning 
on your retirement date and 
continuing as long as you live. 


THIS INCOME 


is in addition to Social Securi- 
ty and any other income you 
may have after retirement. 


_IF YOU DIE 


BEFORE RETIREMENT YOUR BENEFICIARY RECEIVES 


The total amount you invest 
ed with interest. 


Any death benefits payable 
under the Group Life Insur 
ance Plan, if you are then 
insured under that Plan 


COMBINED CONTRIBUTIONS 


are sent to the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the 
United States to purchase 
Retirement Income. Group 
annuity certificates are issued 
as evidence of membership. 


BASIC LIFE INSURANCE 


The Company expects to con- 
tinue without cost to you, 
your basic life insurance. If 
you have been insured under 
the Group Life Insurance Plan 
at least 5 years at retirement. 


_AFTER RETIREMENT YOUR BENEFICIARY RECEIVES 


Your total contributions with 
interest less: the amount of 
the Retirement Income al- 
ready received by you for 
service after Oct. 1, 1945. 


The proceeds of any life insur- 
ance which may have been 
kept in force for you as de- 
scribed above. 


IF YOU SEPARATE FROM THE COMPANY 


YOU CAN WITHDRAW YOUR OWN CONTRIBUTIONS 


IN CASH WITH INTEREST 


IF YOU HAVE CONTRIBUTED LESS THAN 5 YEARS 


Your Paid-Up Retirement Income would 
be that bought with your contributions 
only. This election may be made only 
if the retirement income would amount 
to at least $3.34 per month. 


Figure 3. 


LEAVE CONTRIBUTIONS WITH EQUITABLE AND RECEIVE A PAID-UP 


RETIREMENT INCOME FROM AGE 65 FOR LIFE (See Below) 


IF YOU HAVE CONTRIBUTED FROM 5 TO 10 YEARS 


Your Paid-Up Retirement Income would 
be that bought with your and Company 
contributions for service after Oct. 1, 
1945 


Caterpillar Tractor Company presents the provisions of its 


concisely above. 
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IF YOU' HAVE CONTRIBUTED OVER 10 YEARS 


or are age 55 or over and have had at 
least 20 years total service with the 
Company. Your Paid-Up Retirement 
Income would be that bought with your 
and Company contributions for service 
before and after Oct. 1, 1945. 


group annuity plan clearly and 
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times the explanation is merely an introduction to a 
longer article which reviews important features of the 
plan. An example of this type is, “How to Blueprint 
for Your Future,” which appeared recently in Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company’s employee magazine. The com- 
pany explains that the annuity program is a way of 
granting independence to retired employees. With 
economic independence, employees will be free to live 
and do what they please rather than be restricted by 
dependence on their families or on welfare assistance. 
The company views the plans as “products of the 
American system of competitive enterprise and the 
American ideal of individual freedom.” 


BRIGHTENING THE TEXT 


The Detroit Edison Company uses a series of ar- 
ticles for this purpose. Retirement planning is re- 
garded as a part of the long-range family savings 
program. Dad’s retirement is indicated as a part 
of the expenses of a man’s lifetime. A graphic presen- 
tation shows the relationship between income and 
expenses starting from the time a man begins working 
until death. (See Figure 4.) The objective of the 
plan is to supplement personal savings for retirement. 
The article proceeds to explain that years ago em- 


INCOME AND 
LIVING EXPENSES 
INCREASE... 


..- INSURANCE 


EMPLOYE’S AGE 
I | 


ployers could provide pensions on an individual basis 
to the relatively few older workers. But now a formal 
plan is necessary to assure adequate income to the 
increasing number of older people in the population. 
Other aspects of the retirement program are explained 
in subsequent articles. One covers topics such as the 
investment and safekeeping of funds as well as the 
cost of the plan. Another describes how an employee 
can estimate his retirement income. 

Since pensions are one of the most costly of all 
employee benefits, it is important for employees to 
know how expensive they are. Most magazine ar- 
ticles describing the plan do cover the subject of costs. 
These articles frequently give not only the total cost 
of the plan to the company but also let the worker 
know how many thousands of dollars it would cost 
him to purchase an annuity providing a comparable 
income. 

The annual report to employees and stockholders 
is becoming increasingly popular as a method of 
conveying information on the share of operating 
expenses being used for employee benefit plans. 


Arax SIMSARIAN 
Division of Personnel Administration 


AFTER RETIREMENT 
FAMILY LIVES 
ON SAVINGS... 


AND ON 


... INCOME FROM 
SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
RETIREMENT PLAN 


... WIFE'S INCOME 
IN CASE OF 
HUSBAND'S DEATH 


Figure 4. Detroit Edison Company shows the relationship between a man’s earnings and his expenses in 
this pictorial chart. 
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Rating Executives for Bonus 


XECUTIVE bonus plans are fundamentally in- 

tended to give members of the management 
team an incentive to greater efforts. Individual 
bonuses under most such plans are computed accord- 
ing to a predetermined formula. In relatively few 
instances is an effort made to tie in the amount of the 
bonus payment with the individual executive’s per- 
formance. A bonus plan that attempts just that— 
using a carefully designed executive appraisal tech- 
nique—is rare enough to be worth a second look. 

The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. has 
paid its executives a bonus each year since 1946. An 
essential feature of the plan has been a novel rating 
scheme, a combination of employee self-rating and 
committee rating. 

Each year the board of directors lays down the 
ground rules of the bonus plan for the following year. 
It fixes the total amount of the fund and the number 
of participants permitted in the plan, based on the 
organizational plan for the year. 

For example, the rules for 1949 require that the 
bonus will be paid only if net income, after deduct- 
ing incentive compensation, is equal to at least $2.40 
a share of common stock. Earnings of $2.40 are 
equivalent to a 5% return on the book value of a 
common share. A smaller rate of return, it was felt, 
should automatically preclude sharing by executives 
in the profits. An upper limit was also fixed, both 
as a percentage of net income for 1949 and dollarwise. 


PARTICIPATION 


At the meeting at which it adopted the bonus plan 
for 1949, the board also passed on the names of the 
executives who are to participate. About ninety 
jobs are on the 1949 list. In addition, the president 
is authorized, in his discretion, to include up to ten 
additional employees. This takes care of individuals 
who put forth extraordinary effort of such a nature 
as to warrant special recognition in the form of extra 
compensation, and provides places in the plan for 
positions not now covered by the organization chart. 

To be eligible for the bonus, employees must be 
on the pay roll on the last day of the year. The presi- 
dent and the members of the board of directors do 
not participate in the plan. 


INDIVIDUAL BONUS 


The amount of bonus that a given executive re- 
ceives depends, first of all, on what group he is as- 
signed to. The eligible executives are divided into 
three groups. Group X, the so-called junior execu- 


tives, takes in, roughly, the fourth-line supervisors, 
largely staff administrators. The lowest paid in the 
group receive between $6,000 and $7,000 a year. Group 
Y, the senior executives, are largely department heads 
who report in most cases directly to one of the eleven 
executives comprising Group Z, the top management. 
The latter group is composed of company officers, 
excluding the president, and the heads of the several 
divisions, including the director of personnel adminis- 
tration, the director of purchasing, the director of 
public relations and~advertising, the general sales 
manager, and the two plant managers. 

Each bonus is computed as a percentage of the 
executive’s salary. There are three schedules of per- 
centages, one for each of the executive groups. In 
each schedule, the percentages are based on two 
factors, the net income per common share and the 
individual performance rating. 

For example, the schedule or table of percentages 
which applies to Group X employees might apply 
as follows. Suppose the company earns just over $2.40 
a share during 1949 and that a given executive falls 
in the least satisfactory efficiency grouping. He 
would have, then, a percentage of 5.0, which, applied 
to his annual base rate, would be the amount of 
his bonus. The percentage goes up as net earnings in- 
crease and as the performance rating improves. Ac- 
cordingly, if the company should earn $5.40 a share, 
an executive in Group X who is rated extremely sat- 
isfactory would be entitled to the maximum percent- 
age of 25.0. 

Similarly, the maximum percentage for Group Y 
would be 30.0. For Group Z, the top management, 
it would be 35.0. 


EXECUTIVE APPRAISAL 


What makes the Bigelow-Sanford executive bonus 
plan unusual is its use of a combination self-analysis” 
and committee-rated merit appraisal. J 

At the end of the year each executive is given a 
somewhat elaborate form entitled “Bigelow Executive 
Self-Analysis of Performance Form.” Space is pro- 
vided on the form for six columns. In column 1, 
the executive lists the duties of his job as they are set 
forth in the company organizational manual. Each 
duty is shown as a separate paragraph. A horizontal 
line is drawn under each paragraph and extended 
across the page. The employee considers each duty 
in turn under columns 2 to 6. 

In column 2(A) the employee indicates how well 
he thinks he is performing the particular duty. He 
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uses a plus sign to show that, in his opinion, he “has 
exceeded reasonable expectation.” A check mark 
means he “has equaled reasonable expectation.” A 
minus sign indicates that he “has left something to 
be desired.” 


PLANS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Continuing across the page, the employee indi- 
cates in column 3 any plans he has for improving his 
performance of the function in the coming year. Col- 
umn 4 provides an opportunity to point out in what 
respects the functions of the job as it is actually done 
-vary from the job duties appearing in the organiza- 
tion manual. In column 5, the employee lists the 
additional facilities—personnel, equipment, tools— 
he needs to do a better job. And in column 6, he 
points out where his responsibilities overlap those of 
someone else. 

When the employee completes his self-analysis he 
hands the form to his division head. This executive 
enters in column 2(B), next to the self-evaluation, 
his appraisal of how well the employee is handling 
each part of his job. He uses the same symbols— 
plus sign, check mark, and minus sign. If the divi- 
sion head thinks that the employee has been unduly 
strict or unduly lenient in sizing up his own perform- 
ance, the second rating shows this up. 

The individual’s performance gets still a third scru- 
tiny. In the case of Group Z, or top management, 
the president makes this rating personally. Each 
executive in the other groups is reviewed by a com- 
mittee consisting of the president, the treasurer, the 
director of personnel administration, and the head 
of the division to which he is assigned. The rating 
of the president, or the committee, as the case may 
be, is entered in column 2(C) of the form. 

Thus each man’s performance of his job is reviewed 
first by himself, then by his division head, and finally 
by a committee. As a final step, the committee as- 
signs the executive an “Estimate of Over-all Effective- 
ness.” This numerical value, together with the net 
earnings of the company for the current year, deter- 
mines the percentage of his base salary that the 
employee will receive in the form of a bonus. 

With use, certain improvements in the appraisal 
form have suggested themselves. Plans for revamp- 
ing it to provide separate rating and profiles by the 
division heads are now being made for use in this 
year’s merit review. 

As Bigelow-Sanford sees it, the combination of ex- 
ecutive bonus and merit rating makes for more re- 
liable rating, as well as for a sounder bonus plan. A 
merit-rating plan, unless it is well designed and thor- 
oughly sold, is likely to be regarded by some super- 
visors as “just another personnel idea.” But when 
the rating is put to a concrete use and the payment 
of bonuses hinges on it, the rater is certain to give 


the matter of fillmg out the form his most careful, 
painstaking consideration. 

Conversely, merit rating increases the effective- 
ness of the bonus plan as a spur to executive accom- 
plishment. To derive the maximum incentive benefit 
from a bonus plan, there must be some way of meas- 
uring accomplishment so that the reward may be in 
proportion to it. A well-designed merit-rating plan is 
an excellent gauge for measuring this accomplishment. 

Bigelow-Sanford finds that now in 1949, for the first 
time in seven years, it is feeling the pressure of com- 
petition. The sellers’ market is a thing of the past. 
The company occupies a leading position in its in- 
dustry and one way to stay in front is to encourage 
executive resourcefulness, initiative, ideas. The ex- 
ecutive bonus plan may not be the answer, but the 
company feels that it is one of the answers. 


Hersert §. Brices 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Recent Labor-Management 
Settlements 


HILE the number of settlements providing for 
no increases has mounted, many companies 
have, nevertheless, granted moderate wage increases. 
These have ranged from one cent to 22.5 cents an hour. 
Five cents an hour continued to be the most popu- 
lar settlement, with seven cents following. The chemi- 
cal, public utility, iron and steel, metal manufactur- 
ing and food industries were particularly affected. 
Several crafts were involved in some of the settle- 
ments from July 15 to August 15. Approximately 
100,000 building trade workers in Chicago belonging 
to twenty-five AFL building trade unions will receive 
or have received increases of ten and fifteen cents an 
hour. In California, the Restaurant-Hotel Employees 
Council and the Culinary Workers and Bartenders 
Union (AFL) agreed to an increase of 75 cents a day 
for 20,000 cooks, waiters and bartenders. 


A STEEL SETTLEMENT OR TWO 


The United Steelworkers of America (CIO) has 
negotiated several increase settlements with fabri- 
cating companies despite the uncertainty of a fourth- 
round wage pattern within the steel industry itself. 
Approximately 3,000 workers in five Timken Roller 
Bearing Company plants in Ohio received increases 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Working on the Railroad—in 1949 


EPTEMBER first is a red-letter day for the Actual Weekly Earnings, All Wage Earners 

railroads. It marks the beginning of a 40-hour Sources: Interstate Commerce Commission; Bureau of Labor 
work week for about a million nonoperating employees, aeamae 
n ollars 


bringing them into line with industry in general. This 
shift from the 48-hour schedule will become effective 80 
without any reduction in take-home pay. 

On March 20, 1949, a settlement was made between 
the nation’s carriers and sixteen nonoperating unions 60 
on wages and hours, which, in addition to the fore- 
going benefits, provided for an immediate increase of 
seven cents an hour, retroactive to October 1, 1948. 40 
This was a third-round wage increase. In May, 1946, 
an adjustment of 18.5 cents an hour was granted to 
these nonoperating employees; and in September, ay 
1947, one of 15.5 cents was made. 

The impact of the forty-hour work schedule is al- 
ready evident in the railroads’ reorganization pro- 


ree’ 


= Bane BE 
iF - 
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grams. Many lines have anticipated this new era 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1948 1949 
by examining current work loads and experimenting 
with further mechanization and labor-saving oper- in 1948 was lower than at any time since the early 
ations in the industry. They have also accelerated part of the war. The month-to-month declines that 
maintenance work in recent months to prepare for persisted throughout the second half of 1948 and the 
the September 1 deadline. Despite these moves, an first quarter of 1949 can be attributed to several fac- 
expansion of the labor force will undoubtedly accom- tors. A continuing reduction in freight and passenger 
pany the curtailment of the work week. traffic, adverse weather conditions which seriously af- 
Until recently, railroad employment has been on fected seasonal orders, and the two weeks’ coal holiday 


the downgrade. The average number of wage earners called by the UMW this past March were all respon- 


EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, JANUARY, 1948-MAY, 1949 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; computed by THe ConrerENcEe BoarpD 


All Wage Earners Receiv™ 


Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month Gag Pay SD uriieeieonth 

on Receiving EAE sees eae AM El A alae 8 yee) Average Ac- 

Middle of ore : oe Indexes, 1923 =100 per aes Weekly a Week. 

ee ae ee | a 
oa onth i Lexan pas Actual Realt "Barner Barnings Paae 
Aut Wace Earners 

1948 January..........| 993,127 |1,114,485 | $1.339 228.5 167.0 $66.96 225.8 165.1 50.0 $59.67 44.6 
February.........| 986,677 |1,098,553 1.354 931.1 170.8 67.43 227.3 168.0 49.8 60.56 44.7 
March. ai, bu 991,192 1,102,022 1.324 225.9 167.3 65.55 221.0 163.7 49.5 58.96 44.5 
April.............| 939,260 |1,091,705 1.317 224.7 164.4 65.66 221.4 162.0 49.9 56.49 42.9 
May.............-| 996,910 /|1,120,734 1.332 CLM (es) 165.3 64.45 217.3 158.0 48.4 57.33 43.0 
June.........-...|1,023,082 |1,149,129 1.318 224.9 162.3 66.21 223.2 161.0 50.2 58.95 44.7 
JULY Se 1,030,006 |1,156,396 1,323 225.8 161.1 65.37 220.4 157.2 49.4 58.23 44.0 
August........... {1,025,316 |1,155,357 1.342 229.0 163.2 66.88 995.5 160.7 49.8 59.35 44:2 
September. . . {1,020,717 |1,140,654 | . 1.358 SNL yl 165.1 66.60 224.5 160.0 49.1 59.59 43.9 
October. . ... {1,016,890 |1,130,211 1.368 233.4 168.3 67.13 226.3 163.2 49.1 60.40 44.2 
November. .. ....... {1,002,113 |1,119,972 1.396 238.2 172.6 67.88 228.9 165.9 48.6 60.73 43.5 
December........ 980,943 |1,092,686 1.398 |- 238.6 173.9 67.50 227.6 165.9 48.3 60.60 43.3 
Annual Average. |1,000,519 {1,122,659 1.347 229.9 166.7 66.47 224.1 162.5 49.3 59.24 44.0 
1949 January..........| 936,118 |1,044,740 1.410 240.6 175.4 67.86 228.8 166.8 48.1 60.80 43.1 
February........-} 915,565 |1,013,451 1.413 Q41.1 iin) 68.57 2s1e2 170.4 48.5 61.95 43.8 
Marchi ty.2cc% 885,701 | 989,853 1.403 239 4 176.2 67.38 aed fod 167.2 48.0 60.29 43.0 
April.............] 903,338 {1,011,234 1.436 245.1 180.4 70.00 236.0 VS, 48.7 62.53 43.5 
May.........:...1 923,371 [1,037,076 1.441 245.9 180.7 68.38 230.5 169.4 47.5 60.88 42.2 


1Revised series as a result of a revision in THe CoNFrERENCE Boarnp’s consumers’ price index for the United States. 
NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Management Record for April, 1948, pp. 244, 245. 
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EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, JANUARY, 1948-MAY, 1949—Continued 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; Computed by Tae ConrmrENCE Boarp 


|All Wage Earners Receiv- 


Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ing Pay During Month 

ne Receiving Indexes, 1923 =100 Average Weekly Earnings Average Ac- Average Ac- 

is Miionth | Duriag | Actual Indexes, 1929100 | ‘Yer Week’ | ‘Weekly | ‘per Week 

Month Actual Real! Actual per Wage | Earnings | per Wage 
Actual Realt Earner Earner 

Aut Train AND ENGINE SERVICE 
1948 January.......... 288,992 | 315,629 | $1.675 201.1 147.0 $82.97 189.5 138.5 49.5 $75.97 45.4 
February. . ..| 287,160 312,103 1.673 200.8 148.4 84.55 193.1 142.7 50.5 717.79 46.5 
WEG, Bil arco prea 286,150 | 310,525 1.683 202.0 149.6 79.58 181.8 134.7 AT 3 (ls) th) 43.6 
April.............| 267,936 | 299,326 1.691 203.0 148.5 79.07 180.6 132.1 46.8 70.78 41.9 
May. 22l2.s.-...| 278,513 | 305,443 1.692 203.1 147.7 81.96 187.2 136.1 48.4 74.73 44.2 
June,.....).......] 282,053 | 308,981 1.686 202.4 146.0 84.02 191.9 138.5 49.8 76.70 45.5 
Dilly aero ks f 284,576 | 311,381 1.690 202.9 144.7 82.94 189.4 135.1 49.1 75.80 44.9 
August...........]| 283,846 | 311,784 1.750 210.1 149.8 87.29 199.4 142.1 49.9 79.47 45. 4 
September........ 283,529 | 310,240 1.785 214.3 152.7, 87.09 198.9 141.8 48.8 79.59 44.6 
October.......... 283,768 | 310,108 1.825 219.1 158.0 89.60 204.7 147.6 49.1 81.99 44.9 
November. . ..| 281,593 | 309,021 1.916 230.0 166.7 91.48 209.0 151.4 47.7 83.36 43.5 
December........ 278,031 | 304,866 1.920 230.5 168.0 90.11 205.8 150.0 46.9 82.18 42.8 
Annual Average.| 282,179 | 309,117 1.749 210.0 152.3 85.06 194.3 140.9 48.7 77.64 44.4 
1949 January..........| 269,154 | 297,309 1.912 229.5 167.3 90.40 206.5 150.5 47.3 81.84 42.8 
February.........| 264,669 | 290,022 1.914 229.8 169.3 91.41 208.8 153.9 4AT.7 83.42 43 .6 
Miarelass} 2% ates... 255,657 | 285,530 1.934 232.2 170.9 88.46 202.1 148.7 45.7 79.21 41.0 
iN ors ea helene 255,399 | 282,147 1.933 232.1 170.8 89.99 205.6 151.3 46.6 81.46 42.1 
___May.............| 254,866 | 281,841 | 1.937 | 232.5 | 170.8 | 89.47 | 204.4 | 150.2 | 46.2 | 80.91 | 41.8 254,866 | 281,841 1.937 232.5 170.8 89.47 204. 4 150.2 46.2 80.91 41.8 
SKILLED AND Srem1-SKILLED SHop Lasor 
1948 1948 January..........| 188,916 | 197,205 | $1.443 | 202.4 | 148.0 | $72.21 | 207.3 | 161.6 | 50.1 | $69.17 | 47.9 ....| 188,916 | 197,205 |] $1.443 202.4 148.0 $72.21 207.3 161.5 50.1 $69.17 47.9 
February... weeeae--] 187,827 | 196,913 1.463 205.2 151.7 72.34 207.7 153.5 49.4 68.82 47.0 
Marehboeuns ten ie 189,742 | 198,503 1.425 199.9 148.1 71.63 205.7 152.4 50.3 68.47 48.0 
April.............] 171,985 | 194,363 1.418 198.9 145.5 Wo. 22 210.2 153.8 51.6 64.79 45.7 
Midget nena nts 187,449 | 197,005 1.438 201.7 146.7 69.74 200.2 145.6 48.5 66.36 46.2 
JUNEE eee ere 190,795 | 199,865 1.422 199.4 143.9 72.19 207.3 149.6 50.8 68.91 48.5 
SAU areN bit esaipes sinten 192,218 | 202,118 1.429 200.4 142.9 71.19 204.4 145.8 49.8 67.70 47.4 
JAP UB Esaki 191,963 | 202,540 1.429 200. 4 142.8 71.60 205.6 146.5 50.1 67.87 47.5 
September. . .| 193,645 | 202,206 1.434 201.1 143.3 70.78 203.2 144.8 49.4 67.79 47.3 
October! {Fcc .ae 193,741 | 201,869 1.430 200.6 144.6 70.34 202.0 145.6 49.2 67.51 47.2 
November. . ..| 193,558 | 201,639 1.430 200.6 145.4 69.99 200.9 145.6 48.9 67.18 47.0 
December........ 192,207 | 200,369 1.428 200.3 146.0 68.72 197.3 143.8 48.1 65.92 46.2 
Annual Average.| 189,462 | 199,550 1.432 200.8 145.6 71.16 204.3 148.2 49.7 67.54 47.2 
1949 January. . ....| 186,429 | 194,879 1.437 201.5 146.9 68.92 197.9 144.2 48.0 65.94 45.9 
February. . ..| 181,408 | 190,882 1.434 201.1 148.2 68.83 197.6 145.6 48.0 65.42 45.6 
Marche. #0 tis. nes 173,111 | 182,086 1.425 199.9 147.1 68.10 195.5 143.9 47.8 64.74 45.4 
Atri laa ante See: 174,564 | 183,708 1.479 207 . 4 152.6 73.14 210.0 154.5 49.5 69.50 47.0 
Mar aerenieess ale h76,500)| 185,315 1.496 209.8 154.2 71.29 204.7 1150.4 | 47.7 | 67.84 | 45.4 47.7 67.84 45.4 
UnskitLep Lasor 

1948 January..........| 219,609 | 271,592 | $1.023 278.7 203.7 $50.32 QT4A.7 200.8 49.2 $40.69 39.8 
Mebruaty..o.- 1. - 216,466 | 260,283 1.029 280.4 207.2 49.29 269.1 198.9 47.9 41.00 39.8 
MiarchtWeneccsc. 218,394 | 262,455 . 999 B7272 201.6 49.20 268.6 199.0 49.3 40.94 41.0 
April ck esa oe. 3 217,333 | 271,745 - 993 270.6 198.0 49.46 270.0 197.5 49.8 39.55 39.8 
A Chee tee eee ees 241,888 | 295,095 1.000 Q72.5 198.2 46.50 253.8 184.6 46.5 38.12 38.1 
DUNC OA. ora se oe 259,033 | 315,027 .995 Q71.1 195.6 48.51 264.8 191.1 48.8 39.89 40.1 
DULY ae tenmte aisres wes 261,240 | 316,715 .997 RAST: 193.8 47.54 259.5 185.1 47.7 39.21 39.3 
August...........| 258,625 | 314,299 .997 OTL aT 193.7 47.78 260.8 185.9 47.9 39.32 39.4 
September te ore 251,144 | 300,941 . 999 2722 194.0 46.89 255.9 182.4 46.9 39.13 39.2 
Octobert aaa. hs: 246,598 | 292,520 . 998 271.9 196.0 46.98 256.4 184.9 47.1 39.60 39.7 
November........ 235,420 | 284,484 - 998 271.9 197.0 47.11 Qa a2 186.4 47.2 38.98 39.0 
December........ 220,058 | 258,676 1.003 273.3 199.2 47.12 250.2 187.5 47.0 40.09 40.0 
Annual Average.| 237,151 | 286,986 1.003 273.3 198.2 48.06 262.3 190.2 47.9 39.71 39.6 
1949 January..........| 201,759 | 241,151 1.018 QTT 4 202.2 48 .03 262.2 191.1 47.2 40.18 39.5 
February.........] 196,578 | 228,324 1.013 276.0 203.4 48.17 262.9 193.7 47.6 41.47 41.0 
Maron is ht Vy. 190,828 | 224,567 1.007 QT4.4A 201.9 48.40 264.2 194.4 48.1 41.13 40.8 
April.............| 207,797 | 249,055 1.056 287.7 211.7 51.15 279.2 205 . 4 48.4 42.68 40.4 
May.............| 230,693 | 277,265 1.063 289.6 212.8 49.12 268.1 197.0 46.2 40.87 38.5 


sible for widespread layoffs within the industry. In May, the latest month for which Class I railroad data 
April of this year, an upward swing occurred, mainly are available. 

with the sharp mcrease in employment of unskilled Hourly earnings rose to $1.347 in 1948, a new high 
labor. Additional accessions were also reported in in annual averages for all wage earners combined. The 
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pattern continued to move upward in 1949 and by 
May amounted to $1.441, a new peak in the monthly 
series. The three major components of this over-all 
classification—unskilled labor, skilled and semiskilled 
shop labor, and train and engine service also reported 
earnings at peak levels—$1.063, $1.496 and $1.937, re- 
spectively. The latter group, which includes the op- 
erating employees of Class I railroads, has consist- 
ently averaged the highest hourly earnings. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS AT PEAK 


Reflecting upward wage adjustments granted to 
conductors, trainmen, engineers, firemen and switch- 
men, weekly earnings for all wage earners rose to a new 
peak in 1948. The average pay envelope of those 
employed in the middle of the month contained $66.47, 
an ‘increase of 10% from 1947. This occurred while 
the length of the work week and accompanying over- 
time payments remained approximately the same as 
in 1947. Real weekly earnings also showed an im- 
provement (in terms of 1923 dollars), over their 1947 
levels, but during the current year this measure of 
actual earnings adjusted for changes in the consumers’ 
price index has revealed no discernible trend. Since 
1923, the change in actual weekly earnings has 
amounted to 104% for train and engine service; 105% 
for skilled and semiskilled shop labor; 168% for the 
unskilled group. Thus in May, as in the past, un- 
skilled railroad workers showed the greatest relative 
gains, analogous with the pattern set in manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Wage earners on the pay rolls in the middle of 
May, 1949, worked 47.5 hours, the lowest average 
since May, 1946. The average work week last year was 
shorter than at any time since the beginning of the 
war. It averaged 49.3 hours in 1948 and 48.2 in 1941, 
with the intervening annual levels reaching a war- 
time peak of 52.7 in 1944. The forthcoming pattern 
of a five-day forty-hour week will, therefore, be in 
sharp contrast with previous years. 


EvizasetH M. Casey 
Statistical Division 


Settlements 
(Continued from page 398) 


in addition to a one-year contract which can be re- 
opened after ninety days for consideration of wages 
and a pension and insurance plan. About 500 workers 
of the Collins Company and 700 workers of the Malle- 
able Iron Fittings Company received 5 cents an hour 
more. The Max Ann Machine Company, Plainville 
Casting Company and Heppenstall Company also 
reached agreements with the steel union calling for 


increases of from 2 cents to 5 cents an hour. All these 
plants, except Timken, are located in Connecticut. 


BENEFITS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


The paper industry shows no uniformity in its cur- 
rent cluster of contract settlements. Of eleven paper 
companies surveyed, four signed contracts providing 
for increases, five granted fringe benefits only, and 
two renewed their contracts with no changes. 

The new benefits granted to the workers in this 
industry vary from company to company. The Inter- 
national Paper Company will now pay group life in- 
surance premiums for eligible retired employees. The 
sick plan of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation in Ni- 
agara Falls, New York, was changed so that workers 
who are employed for one year can receive partial 
benefits. The Container Corporation of America will 
pay holiday pay plus time and a half for hours worked 
on recognized holidays. Campbell Box and Tag Com- 
pany granted three additional holidays with pay. The 
Great Northern Paper Company settlement provided 
two weeks’ vacation after three instead of five years’ 
service. 

The Fairmont Box Company and the Rochester. 
Folding Box Company continued their existing con- 
tracts without change, while the companies that set- 
tled for increases gave raises varying from 2 cents to 
6 cents an hour. ry 


SOME DECREASES 


The number of companies decreasing wages this 
year has been negligible; however, two settlements of 
this kind were reported recently, The Eagle-Picher 
Mining and Smelting Company and the United Ce- 
ment Lime and Gypsum Workers (AFL) agreed to 
a cut of $3.08 a day for 825 workers in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri. Approximately 1,000 people 
employed by the Hunter Packing Company in East 
St. Louis, Illinois, received one cent an hour less but 
were granted increased insurance benefits. 

Theoretically, 288,600 General Motors hourly rated 


workers should have had their wages cut by one cent _ 


an hour because of a drop in consumers’ prices this 
July. It was decided that no wage adjustment would 
be made because the Bureau of Labor Statistics had 
underestimated the rent component by about 0.8%. 

A listing of wage adjustments, the majority of 
which have been verified by company reports, begins 
on page 411. The settlements are classified according 
to increases, settlements for fringe benefits only, wage 


| decreases and those settlements made with no change 


in the wage structure. About 246,000 workers were 
affected by these settlements. 


Doris K. LirpmMAan 
Statistical Division 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


Left-field Lineup 


The noncommunist affidavit lineup of the eleven 
CIO unions generally regarded by CIO officials as 
being in the left-wing camp is: four have already 
signed affidavits; two are about to sign; and five have 
not signed. 

The four unions whose officials have already signed 
are: 


United Furniture Workers—Max Perlow,* secretary- 
treasurer, resigned from Communist party before signing. 

Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers—Presi- 
dent Donald Henderson first had his title changed to 
National Administrative Director—when NLRBB still re- 
quired an affidavit from him, announced his resignation 
from the Communist party before signing. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers—Maurice Travis, sec- 
retary-treasurer, resigned from the Communist party be- 
fore signing. 

United Office and Professional Workers—several officers 
dropped their titles and took on appointed posts newly 
created—the other officers signed the affidavit. 


The executive board of the CIO Electrical Workers, 
largest union in the left-wing camp, recommended 
that the union’s national convention “direct the gen- 
eral officers and such local officers as the general ex- 
ecutive board may hereinafter designate” to sign non- 
communist affidavits. Likewise the executive board 
of American Communications Association voted that 
ACA officers should sign the affidavits. 

The five left-wing CIO national unions whose of- 
ficers have not yet signed noncommunist affidavits 
are: Ben Gold’s Fur and Leather Workers; Harry 
Bridges’ Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union; 
Abram Flaxer’s United Public Workers; the Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers; and the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards. we : 


Union Negotiations Explained 


A novel industrial relations idea in company pub- 
lications has been tried by officials of Lockheed Air- 
craft Company. In a booklet distributed to all their 
employees, they describe “What Happens in Union 
Negotiations.” Its purpose, as described by Cyril 
Chappellet, vice president, is to clear up common 
misconceptions of the collective bargaining process. 


1For statement of Max Perlow, secretary-treasurer of the Furniture 
Workers, on his resignation from the Communist party and for 
excerpts from Daily Worker article on ‘“Communists’ Position on 
Taft-Hartley Affidavits,” see the August, 1949, Management Record, 
p. 353. 


The booklet takes up these questions: What hap- 
pens behind the closed doors of the industrial rela- 
tions’ conference room? Who does the talking for 
the union and who for management? What steps are 
taken to reach agreement? In addition to giving 
answers to these questions, the booklet also gives 
employees information on preparations for bargain- 
ing and cost of fringe benefits. 

On the much-argued point of furnishing progress 
reports on collective bargaining negotiations, the 
booklet has this to say: 


“The company would like nothing better than to turn 
out frequent reports telling all Lockheed employees ac- 
curately of the committee’s progress. But it would be 
very hard to do so. The basic give-and-take nature of 
negotiating makes it next to impossible to tell at any 
one time how far along the road to agreement the com- 
mittee has traveled. 

“Sure, the company or union from time to time could 
report what items have been discussed and what pro- 
visional agreements have been reached. But they wouldn’t 
mean much. These tentative agreements might be thrown 
out in a future meeting after later developments show the 
desirability of changes. 

“Even a mere listing of union and company proposals 
for contract changes is misleading. The very nature of 
collective bargaining calls for each side to yield on cer- 
tain points. Neither side finally gets all it wishes. 

“That’s why in many company-union negotiations both 
sides agree at the start not to give publicity to develop- 
ments in early sessions.” 


Joint Committee Writes T-H Clauses 


Here is the story of union-management cooperation 
in making necessary Taft-Hartley contract changes 
in one nationwide industry. The industry is solidly 
organized and has had a closed shop tradition. Sev- 
eral months ago it became apparent that in local 
negotiations both local management and labor were 
having difficulties. Industry representatives and top 
union officials, therefore, got together to draft clauses 
which they could recommend to the individual com- 
panies and local unions. 

Among the subjects the joint union-management 
conference covered were union recognition, closed 
and union shops, use of union materials, crossing of 
picket lines, limitation of union liability, and arbi- 
tration of grievances. The joint committee came up 
with recommendations on each of these subjects. The 
understandings reached were then approved by the 
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appropriate boards and committees of both the union 
and the employer groups. 

A special situation arose when the committee 
framed its recommendations on the union shop. Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the union shop is a negotiable 
issue. But industry representatives, because of the 
closed-shop tradition of their industry, did not ques- 
tion its acceptance. 


After careful deliberations, industry and union 
representatives agreed on the following clause: 


“(a) All employees covered by this agreement shall, 
as a condition of continued employment, become mem- 
bers of the union within thirty days from the date of 
execution of this agreement and shall thereafter main- 
tain their membership in the union in good standing; 
all employees hired hereafter shall, as a condition of 
continued employment, become members of the union 
within thirty days after the commencement. of_ their 
employment, and shall thereafter maintain their member- 
ship in the union in good standing. 


“(b) An employee who is expelled or suspended from 
the union because of nonpayment of initiation fees and 
dues (including such other obligations to the union, fail- 
ure to pay which would make an employee subject to dis- 
charge under the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947) and an employee who is expelled or suspended from 
the union for any other reason for which he may law- 
fully be discharged under legislation which may be ap- 
plicable during the term of this agreement. shall be sub- 
ject to dismissal two days after notification in writing 
to the employer by the secretary of the local union or 
(designate any other local officer authorized to issue 
notice) provided, however, that if the expulsion or sus- 
pension is for nonpayment of initiation fees or dues and 
payment of such arrearage is made within such two-day 
period, the employer shall not be required to discharge 
such employee. 


“(c) Paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section shall be- 
come. effective’ upon compliance by the union with the 
requirements, if any, of legislation which may be ap- 
plicable thereto during the term of this agreement. 

“(d) The local union having jurisdiction of which the 
employee was a member will indemnify and save harmless 
the employer against any and all claims, demands, or 
suits that may arise out of any action taken by the em- 
ployer under paragraph (b) of this section in response 
to the written notice therein described. 

“(e) In the event that legislation is enacted during 
the term of this agreement permitting the execution of a 
closed shop union security clause, the parties agree to 
meet and negotiate with regard thereto. Any agreement 
which may be reached as a result of such negotiation 
shall automatically replace section —— beginning with 
the date of that agreement. The history of bargaining in 
the industry recognizes the principle of the closed shop, 
but the terms and conditions under which the closed 
shop could be established are subject to negotiations.” 


The reasons that the committee gave for estab- 
lishing each of the above five sections are: 


“Subsection (a) states in substance the terms of the law. 
Subsection (b) grants the employee two days of grace 
to pay his dues prior to discharge. By requiring written 
notice from the union, the employer is protected. 

“Subsection (d) is an assumption of responsibility by 
the union for any errors it may make in requesting the 
discharge of an employee. All parties agreed that since 
the employer would rely upon the union notice, the 
union must accept responsibility for any loss caused by 
its negligence. 

“Subsection (e) recognizes the possibility that amend- 
ments to current labor legislation may restore the closed 
shop. The language permits reopening of the contract 
during its life to negotiate this issue. It does not com- 
pel the automatic granting of a closed shop but does give 
recognition to the long history of the closed shop in 
this industry.” 


An industry official who took an active part in 
writing these recommended clauses states: “Although 
many variations and adaptations of these clauses 
took place at the local level, the guideposts that were 
erected saved much wear and tear on the part of 
many local negotiators.” 


Prepared for War? 


A contract recently signed by a munition company 
and District 50, United Mine Workers of America, has 
an unusual wage-reopening clause. It provides for 
wage reopening in the event of war. The clause reads 
as follows: 


“Tt is further agreed that this contract may be re- 
opened once, upon thirty days’ written notice by either 
party for the negotiation of rates of pay. One additional 
reopening by either party will be permitted if, during 
the contract year, a declaration of war is issued by the 
Congress of the United States.” 


JaMEs J. Bamerick, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


The Film in Industrial Training—Industrial accidents 
can be reduced by better selection of new workers, better 
placement of workers, improvement in machines and equip- 
ment, and by improved training methods. Attention is 
focused upon the last of these approaches in this mono- 
graph. The limitations of films in promoting industrial 
safety, as well as their advantages, are discussed. The 
programs of five companies (not identified) and a list of 
thirteen sources of information about safety films are pre- 
sented in an appendix. By Paul R. Ignatius, Harvard 
Business School, Division of Research, Boston 63, Mass., 
1949. 119 pages, $1.50. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tue ConFrERENCE Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


Clerical salary rates? 


Office boy, (origirl).. 2... lace. os ees median in dollars 

Receptionist:she).. 4c crest vais seiteere ss median in dollars 

Telephone switchboard operator......... median in dollars 

Hatley Clerice mercer dn feiss alnfogsie as oe 0 64s median in dollars 

JUBIOF COpy typist... cccs. cesses ane median in dollars 

Denion COpyity pists. sie -isateenatet ls sche median in dollars 

Junior dictating machine transcriber.... . median in dollars 

Senior dictating machine transcriber... .. median in dollars 

PROLENORTAPREE Asay ier. iit ole eelelels, cele esis s median in dollars 

Bookkeeping machine operator.......... median in dollars 

Billing machine operator............... median in dollars 

Calculating machine or Comptometer oper.|| median in dollars 

Key punch operator..............--06- median in dollars 

Consumers’ Price Index 

UREOG les 4dcdion ch So Oo ORE eee Jan. 1939=100 

ELOUSINI pete ements <cciie eu lcheeelisvncle Jan. 1939=100 

ClOUnINg sates RUE <5 pe caicree ee bys en3s;« © Jan. 1939=100 
Wenn Sere ee Steet inne see sieidllets 2 Slecaye Jan. 1939=100 
WORK(S RAs esc na o oe eee oe ee Jan. 1939=100 

Eunos Rrieyeaey ete ce sito ok soe: « allie eel Jan. 1939=100 
HO LO CERICLUV UGE: eiesria eRe. a ns ey icv y= cue oY Jan. 1939=100 

EX: Wanaes boast 80 C18 Cir ORI Sa eR Jan. 1939=100 

Housefurnishings...................05- Jan. 1939 =100 

ROLE CTICH Fi eR tet lhe Lior crana. oterins ds atna Sis Jan. 1939=100 

PAUSES ee ence oelesis vis olay oreo Jan. 1939=100 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars 

Alii teria (RIES) See NG hh S60 ccisei 1935-1939 = 100 

Strikes (BLS) 

Bepinninghini PeLiOd. ...5- 46 « s+, 0,cieie.0.0 +32, x number 

Workers involved.........-.......2..-: thousands 

Total man/daysiiGle: 4.) <..)..ts)..0 «iat Nes - thousands 

Turnoverratesinmanufacturi’g (BLS) 

DEDATALIONS emit eich a soe a aces cies eee per 100 employees 
Quitssre miseerisic er cence Men retelaenand per 100 employees 
Miscellaneous se trteiprsi<issejsi< fe «in)e orc ste +» per 100 employees 
Discharpes epnti cto 2% nck moaiuvati <n per 100 employees 
Drayofkstrgeysiicars eisio sists siatetestciag-os ae per 100 employees 

WNCCOSSIONS Jags iris teeitie rele else blr daie eB Wres per 100 employees 

Wage Earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
WARNINGS SHOULIY Sse cs ee cs ek ces average in dollars 
ucekcl ye Saaes H.5HN. [oes KEES. average in dollars 
Hours per production worker..........|] average per week 
IEMpPlOyMeNtre sc cere eke swiss eee ves 1939 average =100 
IPayrolinn ap hirs ae tae eek coors eee Gels 1939 average=100 

Denble goods (BLS) 

BlarningapMourly see vel iol lc isis 9 sah cis average in dollars 
wiSo a haa epobe Se RCCer eS ote average in dollars 

Hours per production worker.......... average per wedk 
Lagi a re OIC O SOE. OS ORME ene 1939 average =100 
HLOUSHMA ads Sats sakle Theda 1939 average =100 

Nowhwable goods (BLS) 

Blarnings, /HOOTIY.-/.)iJeiscss0cs sseleess ‘average in dollars 
WEEKLY reeks meee baceens average in dollars 
Hours per production worker,......... average per week 
xu p loved taste e168 51+ dovaieiciy e sveievs 1939 average=100 
Le igre) 15 Bebe SS aR Oe ee eee 1939 average =100 

Class I railroads® 

HarnimgssWOurlys sea ce ste de es ceed ee average in dollars 
WG 8 bye gaeccdon Cnr OO rae average in dollars 

“Real” weekly earnings............... 1923 =100 

Hours per wage earner................ average per week 


Agricultural wage rates‘ (BAE).. 
With board and room, per month.. 
With house, per month............... 
Composite rate per hour.............. 


1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. 
*Based on reports from 20 cities, 


average in dollars 
average in dollars 
average in dollars 


June 
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3 
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207.7 
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‘Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 
«New series; refer to a date two or three days before first of month. 
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1.380 
54.51 

39.5 
154.7 
363.1 


1.460 
58.69 

40.2 
180.7 
412.7 


1.293 
50.04 

38.7 
134.2 
314.7 


1.410 
67.86 
166.8 

48.1 


102.00 
122.00 
60 


Percentage Change 


“Tatest | Latest 
Month | Month 
over over 

Previous| Year 
Month! | Previous 
—0.6 -7.4 
+0.4) +1.9 
-0.7 -6.9 
0.8 -6.1 
—0.6 7.9 
-0.1} +0.5 
0 +1.9 
0 +2.2 
=1.1 —5.3 
0 +2.9 
0.3 -3.2 
+0.3} +3.3 
—0.6 -3.0 
—20.0) -23.9 
-80.9} -49.5 
-54.3} -21.3 
—21.2 -8.9 
6.3} -48.3 
0 0 
0 -50.0 
-30.3}+109.1 
+20.0) -26.3 
+0.2 -3.8 
0 +1.3 
0.3 2.5 
0.9 —9.5 
—2.0 -5.0 
+0.1) +4.3 
—0.6) 41.8 
-0.8 —2.5 
—1.9| -12.2 
—3.2 -6.0 
+0.7) +3.8 
41.5) +1.7 
+0.8 -2.0 
+0.2 -6.6 
0.5 =F. 
4 
+0.3) +8.2 
—2.3) +6.1 
—2.5| +7.2 
—9).5 19 
+5.2 -1.0 
+13.0 -0.8 
+16.7 -1.8 
pPreliminary, 
rRevised. 
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Trends in Employee Benefit Plans 


Ten Cents an Hour for Pensions and Insurance 


The Steel Fact Finding Board on September 10 
issued its eagerly awaited report on pensions and in- 
surance in the steel industry. Its recommenda- 
tions might change the whole direction of employee 
benefits plans. It ruled out the union’s request for 
an increase in wages, but it held that “social insur- 
ance and pensions should be considered a part of 
normal business costs to take care of temporary and 
permanent depreciation in the human ‘machine’ in 
much the same way as provision is made for depre- 
ciation and insurance of plant and machinery.” 

The package, the board ruled, should be paid for 
by the companies but should not exceed 6 cents an 
hour an employee for pensions and 4 cents for in- 
surance, on the basis of a 2,000-hour work year. On 
the basis of the United Steelworkers Union’s esti- 
mate, the contribution for pensions should provide, 
declared the board, a retirement benefit of $100 a 
month, including the federal old-age benefits. The 
cost to the employer for pensions and insurance 
should include any amount a company is now con- 
tributing under an existing plan. 

The board stressed that its findings were based 
largely upon evidence submitted by the nineteen 
leading steel-producing companies and did not neces- 
sarily reflect the circumstances in any individual 
company. Therefore its recommendations on social 
insurance and pensions are not intended to apply 
automatically outside these leading companies. 


SSA Proposals 


The House Ways and Means Committee has fin- 
ally reached an agreement on changes in the Social 
Security Act. The proposed bill provides for greatly 
expanded benefits and coverage. It would add 11 
million persons to the Social Security rolls by in- 
cluding self-employed persons earning at least $450 
a year, employees of state and local governments, 
federal employees not under a retirement program, 
employees of nonprofit organizations, domestic ser- 
vants not in farm homes, and certain other miscella- 
neous groups. ; 

Old-age retirement benefits would be raised (1) 
to 50% of the first $100 monthly earnings; plus (2) 
10% of the next $200 and (3) 0.5% of the sum of 
(1) and (2) for each year in covered employment. 
The minimum primary benefit would be increased 
from $10 to $25 a month, and the maximum family 
benefit from $85 to $150 a month. The bill also pro- 
vides for pensions of the same amount as for retire- 


ment for disabled workers after they have been dis- | 
abled for six months. It would permit a retired work- | 
er to earn up to $50 a month without disqualifying | 
him for SSA benefits, contrasted to a limit of $14.99 | 
under the present law. And, it would exempt pen- } 
sioners over seventy-five years of age from all limi- | 
tations on earnings. ) 


Pay-roll taxes would be collected on the first $3,600 | 
of earnings, contrasted to the present $3,000 limit. | 
The bill provides for the lifting of the present 1% | 
pay-roll tax, which is to be raised to 1.5% on Jan- } 
uary 1, 1950, to 2% on January 1, 1951, to 2.5% in 
1960, to 3% in 1965 and to 3.25% on January 1, 
1970. This tax is levied on both the employer and | 
employee, making the amount of tax for this pur- 
pose 6.5% of pay roll in 1970. In the case of self-em- 
ployed individuals, the tax would amount to 1.5% 
of the taxable portion of their profits. 

The retirement age would be kept at sixty-five for | 
both men and women. (The Administration had advo- 
cated decreasing the retirement age for women to 
sixty years of age.) The bill scales down eligibility 
requirements somewhat and contains other provisions 
for liberalizing the present law. 


Union Thinking on Pensions 


“The man whose pension future lies with the com- 
pany is a prisoner of that company,” according to an 
article in the CIO International Oil Worker. Lindsey 
P. Walden, general counsel of the union, advances 
arguments against a pension plan unilaterally inau- 
gurated by an employer. Several excerpts from the 
article follow: 


“A worker may participate in a company-controlled 
plan. . . . But something may happen that causes him to 
leave the company. Then what he has in the company 
pension fund is lost... . 


“The man who has built up a good pension account _ 


with a company is reluctant to leave the company. This 
may cause him to turn down offers of a good job else- 
where. Or the company may shut down the plant and 
lay him off. The pension is gone... . 

“Or the company may constantly threaten him with 
discharge and loss of pension if he does not behave as 
the company sees fit... . 


“That man has no freedom except what the company 
chooses to grant. No freedom to quit his job and take 
a better one, no security in case of layoff, no freedom 
to strike if his conscience tells him to do so... . 


“There are two courses of improvement open to oil 
workers: (1) They can work for a better federal Social 


| 
| 


eligible members and their dependents. It is hoped 


‘that this slight curtailment in benefits will aid the 


association to balance its books. 


Cost of Extra Benefits 

The cost of hidden wages is a continuing source 
of interest. A metal working industry in the Middle 
West has computed the cost of “additional benefits” 
at 42.8 cents an hour. It breaks down these costs 


as follows: 
Premiums for time worked Cost per hour 
Overtime premiums, holidays worked.... .106 
Shighep prem WIM Sls oaystieys ays =o tiukdj.aie" asia .033 


139 
Pay for time not worked 
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Security law . . . or (2) they can work for company Pay for time not worked (Cont.) 
pension plans jointly controlled by the union, and com- Vacation and holiday pay.....-......-- 058 
pany plans that cannot be killed at the whim of the em- Paid rest periods.........0.e. 000 seen es 064 
ployer, that cannot be used by the employer as a whip jan eas 
to keep the workers in line. And under such plans, the 
worker could withdraw his balance from the pension Employee benefits (employer's share only) 
fund and take it with him if he sees fit to move to another Old-age benefits and unemployment com- 
job.” PELSALION eA Ns Mei raron nate tare ers 021 
; Workmen’s compensation............... .008 
MBA Tackles Rising Costs Pension pla PAY. Bee Se), ZH I8, 021 
Over $850,000 has been expended in hospitalization Profit sharing.......-.. +6... sees sees O74 
costs since these benefits were added by the Em- Groupainsumamcerys.. use tharn dey move terrae seas 007 
ane DD earthy senedt is. ett iheyaiogcuapvampehers dope. .001 
_ployees Benefit Association of the Youngstown Sheet od cnet 005 
and Tube Company. Because of the rising cost of iets tot 007 
hospital care, however, the association has. consist- seh Ve 
ently been paying out a little more than it receives in “pares : 
contributions. In all, the deficit amounts to $44,959. eimplouce activities (envployer's share only) 
_ The two items which have been causing the asso- DEMICEHAWALGSSs Efownts te ashe Sueipteibbat «eke 001 
ciation most concern are drugs and laboratory serv- Henployecielab, cbtatricendtt srhinitnny ‘0 
ices. It has therefore been decided to allow only eee, 
50% of the cost of drugs and laboratory services for Total Cost... +... +. ++ se sees seer eee ees 428 


State Hospital Benefits 


A new step in state social security legislation has 
been taken in California with the passage of a law 
which provides hospital benefits to persons receiving 
state sickness benefits. Such persons who are con- 
fined in a hospital will be given hospital benefits of 
$8 a day up to a maximum of twelve days a year. 
No provision has been made to integrate such benefits 
with private company plans. The California Depart- 
ment of Employment, which will administer the law, 
reports that regulations to implement its administra- 
tion have not been compiled. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor Press 


REPARATION for battle at the coming CIO 

convention against party-line unions showed in 
CIO publications last month. Focal point of much 
of the talk was Harry Bridges, president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
who recently accepted the presidency of the World 
Federation of Maritime Unions. This organization 
is a creation of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
from which the CIO withdrew on grounds that it is 
communist dominated. 

Mr. Bridges’ own paper, The Dispatcher, greeted 
the new organization by saying: “The long cherished 
dream of world maritime workers—a truly interna- 
tional organization—has become a reality... . . We 


Highlights 


joined on the basis that the [federation] would con- 
cern itself with economic advancement only, in line 
with our convention action.” 

The Seafarer’s Log (Seafarer’s International Union, 
AFL), however, claims: “As do all communist fronts, 
this international body of party-dominated water- 
front groups has a purely political purpose—to create 
chaos and confusion that will bring profits to the 
communist movement alone.” 

CIO reaction to Mr. Bridges’ appointment to the 
post is shown in this CIO News headline: “Harry 
Bridges Ignores CIO Policy, Takes WFTU Post.” 
The paper reports that the CIO Marine Cooks and 
Stewards also joined the WFTU body. 
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The CIO’s newest affiliate, the Communication 
Workers of America, calls for disciplinary action 
against Mr. Bridges. The union’s president, Joseph A. 
Beirne, according to CWA Weekly News Letter, wrote 
to CIO chief Philip Murray, stating that “mere verbal 
slaps at Bridges for violation of CIO policy are not 
enough.” Mr. Beirne added that the CWA will back 
“whatever program the leaders of the CIO devise, 
however drastic, to deal with individuals and organ- 
izations which wilfully and deliberately violate our 
CIO policy.” 

Indication of one course of action that the CIO 
may take is contained in a UAW resolution reprinted 
in the United Automobile Worker. The UAW rec- 
ommends that CIO charters be withdrawn from cer- 
tain CIO affiliates “who have failed to organize.” 
The resolution then calls for CIO organizing com- 
mittees to be set up in those fields to do the organ- 
izing and “to provide a home . . . for those organ- 
ized workers . . . who have been betrayed by Com- 
munist party-line leadership... . ” 


Other items from the August labor press follow. 


CIO Rubber Workers Face Internal Scrap? 
CIO Rubber Workers’ President H. R. Lloyd, reporting 


on the union’s internal situation, tells rank-and-file workers: 
“A self-appointed committee hires paid traveling agents 
to travel all over the country trying to organize a war 
against the international union’s officers. They have boasted 
they have a ‘war chest’ of $80,000, and they are promis- 
ing jobs to practically everyone at the convention who 
promises to vote the way these agents want them to.” 
Writing in the United Rubber Worker (URW, CIO), Mr. 
Lloyd promises that no union money will be used to fight 
this campaign. Instead, he says, “the officers will concen- 
trate on their economic program of wages, pensions and 
welfare benefits.” The United Rubber Worker also reports 
that a $1 million strike fund is being set up to back the 
union’s economic program. 


Machinists Plug Drive for Thirty-hour Week 


The Machinist (IAM, ind.) reports that more and more 
Machinist union locals are passing resolutions in favor of 
a thirty-hour week. The international union passed such a 
resolution at its annual convention on grounds that the 
thirty-hour week “would tend to postpone and perhaps 
prevent anticipated unemployment.” 


Three-week Vacation Next on Last 


“Three weeks vacation with pay soon will become an- 
other ‘first’ to be credited to the union’s paper industry,” 
says the AFL Paper Makers’ president, Paul L. Phillips. 
Writing in The Paper Makers’ Journal, Mr. Phillips claims 
that such gains won from Canadian manufacturers may 
become a pattern for not only the paper industry but for 
all other industries as well. The Paper Makers’ aim, accord- 


1For background of this dispute see “New Top Man for CIO Rubber 
Workers,” Labor Press Highlights, Management Record, July, 1949. 


ing to Mr. Phillips, is three weeks’ vacation for employees 
with fifteen years of service. 


Heads CIO Southern Drive 


New head of the CIO southern organizing drive is the | 
Textile Workers’ vice president, George Baldanzi, an- | 
nounces Textile Labor (TWUA, CIO). Mr. Baldanzi suc- 
ceeds the late Van A. Bittner as national director of the 
organizing activity of the CIO in the South. Teatile Labor 
says the appointment “is all to the good’ because it puts 
a textile man in charge of a project aimed primarily at 
textile workers. 


Garment Workers Want Union Label Clauses 


All locals of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, AFL, have been instructed to ask for a union . 
label clause in their new contract, reports Justice (ILGWU, 
AFL). The general officers issued these instructions, ac- 
cording to Justice, because of a renewed interest among 
women buyers in a means of identifymg union-made ap- 
parel. 


Form New Labor Press Service 


Labor Press" Association, a newly formed cooperative 
news service, will shortly take over the job of supplying 
CIO, AFL and independent union newspapers with news, 
features, and cartoons, reports The CIO News. The Asso- 
ciation will take over the facilities and staff of the Labor 
Press Associates, an independent agency. According to 
The News, the LPA board of directors will be made up 
of CIO, AFL and independent union representatives. 


AFL Clerks Chalk Up Election Victories 


The AFL Retail Clerks’ nationwide. organizing drive is 
getting results, says the Lansing Industrial News (AFL, 
Michigan). Since May, the union has won 75% of the 
eighty elections it took part in. Forty-six of the eighty 
elections, reports the paper, were for union recognition; 
the rest were for union security. 


CIO Wants More TVA’s 


The CIO’s program to save United States resources, re- 
ports the Victory Edition of The CIO News (Utility Work- 
ers Union of America, CIO), calls for valley authorities in 
several regions of the country, along lines similar to the 
TVA. Also sought are public power projects to be con- 
structed, owned, and operated by the public. The rec- 
ommendations were made by the CIO’s Committee on 
Regional Development and Conservation, which met last 
month. 


UAW Warns Time-study Men 


The United Automobile Worker (UAW, CIO) says: “It 
seems that time-study men may soon get some of their 
own medicine. The press reports a gadget being shown. . . 
to speed up the speed-up estimaters. It makes possible 
time studies of several machines or of several men at the 
same time. . . . Look to your job, stop watchers. They'll 
have one of you doing what four did before. Sounds 
familiar.” 

Haroitp Srieciirz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Weekly Earnings Stable 


AGES remained relatively stable between June 
and July while employment in manufacturing 
industries declined. The total number of production 
workers in July was estimated by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics at 11,754,000, a decrease of 108,000 
over the month and of 1,233,000 since July, 1948. 
The decline accompanied a drop in the level of in- 
dustrial production. Concurrently, the number of 
significant labor stoppages and the subsequent num- 
ber of man days idle showed a sharp drop. The in- 
crease in manufacturing separations indicates a fur- 
‘ther slackening in consumer demand, scattered sea- 
sonal slumps and the added element of July vacation 
schedules, for which no adjustment is made in the 
bureau’s published data. 


REVISED SERIES 


Only June and July preliminary statistics are avail- 
able for the major industry groups because of a 
comprehensive revision of the earnings, hours and 
employment series currently under way by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. This forthcoming series will 
incorporate the reclassification of individual estab- 
lishments according to postwar manufacturing activi- 
ties, adjust the data to 1947 benchmark levels, and 


TABLE 1: 


reflect the new standard industrial classification struc- 
ture which redefines several industries and provides 
new industrial groupings. They will be released by 
the bureau in mid-September and will include monthly 
estimates beginning with January, 1947. 

The increase in hourly earnings of production 
workers was slight between June and July but suffi- 
cient to raise the level to an all-time high of $1.383. 
Although higher earnings prevailed in the majority 
of manufacturing industries, only five reported in- 
creases exceeding 1%. The apparel industry was at 
the upper limits of this scale, with an increase of al- 


CORRECTION 


Two chart captions were transposed in “Wage 
Differentials, by Skill, 1920-1948” on pages 348-350 
in the August Management Record. They should have 
read: “Chart 2: Average Weekly Earnings in Twenty- 
five Manufacturing Industries, 1920-1948” and “Chart 
3: Average Hourly Earnings in Twenty-five Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1920-1948.” The seven-month 
average for skilled workers was $63.52 a week and 
for unskilled workers $48.45 a week; and 156.7 cents 
an hour for skilled and 122.7 cents an hour for 
unskilled workers. 


HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1949 


Source: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Average Weekly Earnings 


(In Dollars) 
Industry Group! 
July, June, 
1949p 1949 
ALL MANUFACTURING............... 53.66 53.68 
arableiwOOds ee sc iaj./0cielesee dials oie coe late os 57.21 57.57 
ASILOWIGDU ES gic rasch ie vssctaid.a wlaie ore 9 sere mie 68.90 67.77 
Electrica] machinery.................5-. 55.50 57.13 
Furniture and finished lumber products...} 47.59 46.96 
Tron and steel and their products......... 57.53 58.52 
Lumber and timber basic products........ 46.53 49.08 
Machinery, except electrical............. 60.20 60.16 
Nonferrous metals and their products.....} 55.79 55.94 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 52.74 52.85 
Transportation equip., except automobiles.| 62.41 61.78 
Nondurable goods................ Picorr rani 50.31 49.57 
open and other finished textile products.| 38.23 35.84 
Chemicals and allied products............ 58.79 58.52 
OGG rete ecieRRthe Aj asi oat oataht 53.68 53.04 
Leather and leather products............. 42.07 42.21 
Paper and allied products................ 56.25 55.05 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..| 69.47 69.11 
Products of petroleum and coal........... 71.99 70.12 
EDD SRITOCUCLS ior cualateis os in isie'a o shy 48 59.02 58.71 
Textile-mill prod. and other fiber manufac.| 42.86 42.54 
Tobacco manufactures.................; 39.44 39.51 


1Data for individual industries published monthly in “Hours and Earnings 
Industry Report” by the Bureau of Labor Statistics not currently available. 


Average Weekly Hours Averory, 7 shot A 


July, July, June, July, July, June, July, 
1948 1949p 1949 1948 1949p 1949 1948 
52.95 38.8 38.9 39.8 1.383 1.380 1.332 
56.21 39.0 39.3 40.0 1.467 1.465 1.407 
63.48 40.2 39.7 38.5 1.714 1.707 1.649 
55.46 38.2 39.4 39.4 1.453 1.450 1.407 
46.30 39.3 39.2 40.3 1.211 1.198 1.149 
67.71 37.8 38.3 39.6 1.522 1.528 1.457 
48.14 39.7 41.0 41.9 1.172 1.197 1.149 
59.83 39.5 39.4 40.6 1.524 1.527 1.473 
56.34 38.8 38.9 40.1 1.438 1.438 1.404 
51.50 38.3 38.8 39.4 1.377 1.362 1.307 
58.95 39.4 39.2 39.2 1.584 1.576 1.503 
49.49 38.7 38.4 39.5 1.300 1.291 1.252 
38 .'74 35.3 34.9 35.8 1.083 1.027 1.081 
57.21 40.1 40.3 41.1 1.466 1.452 1.390 
61.77 42.2 41.7 — 42.6 1.272 1.272 1.215 
41.64 37.2 36.7 37.4 1.131 1.150 1.114 
55.97 41.3 40.9 42.5 1.362 1.346 1.317 
65.08 38.4 38.5 38.9 1.809 1.795 1.675 
69.45 40.4 40.0 40.8 1.782 1.753 1.703 
58.37 38.7 38.3 39.7 1.525 1.533 1.472 
44.15 36.6 36.2 38.6 1.171 1.175 1.145 
38.51 37.6 ox he? 38.0 1.049 1.048 1.014 
pPreliminary. 
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TABLE 2; INDEXES OF PRODUCTION-WORKER EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
JULY, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


(1939 average = 100) 


Industry Group! 


ALE MANUBACTURING wu.) Gu. acc is 3 wuleth 5 Masons tues vas cee. ose 
Dirable: goods ee, tise: wists cede eh, wee ae a Reus aint ete Te Saeco 
Automobilesss. 3 antes 2 Sens Otc eee ee Ae eso 
Blectricaliamachineny: :syrox siti tuesxcki eee Meee Ta ee 
Furniture and finished lumber products....................--++5 
Tron and steel and ‘their‘products. 7) ..0 1/22 .o02}.. betes eek ene 
Lumber and timber basic products.....)....62.5. 000.02. 0.eccnees 
Machinery, exceptielectrical : 26360 a. tyeubi Sh acdelcuee uate dealentuarey 2 
Nonferrous metals and their products...............-...-...-005 
Stone,’ clay,"and’ glass products? s.. 20 6 tl Aa, ME 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles................... 
Nondurable goodsan icy. jst dete cit iene permeate tad ate oe ee ne 
Apparel and other finished textile products...................... 
;Chemicals:and allied: products! §. 54.2%. ..8uc Syne he Bees. 

1 cyovs eee Reman OCR ENG cM te MER COME ieee Tne CRAM 
Reather'and leather prodticts) .,.20 + cose uaa ce hee ane Me eee 
‘Paper and ‘allied’products), AeV5 0.1.5 ac eo Pa een a 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries........................ 
Products. of petroleumland coali wie. <i. cc. ee he eee ee ee 
Rubbertproduetshy' iy ame cous ncsstuiars Sank ny Mumia pon ym nee eee eg? 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures................ 
Tobaccoananufacturesehl | cw! | PNA Tey A a eRe Nes!) os 


1Data for individual industries published monthly in “Employment and Pay Rolls 
Detailed Report” by the Bureau of Labor Statistics not currently available. 


most 6%, or 6 cents, reflecting overtime working 
hours and payments in preparation for the fall mar- 
ket. Decreases were scattered among the durable and 
nondurable goods industries. The lumber industry 
was outstanding, however, reporting a cutback of 
2.1% in average hourly earnings as well as a reduc- 
tion of 3.2% in the work week. This reflected vacation 
shutdowns beginning with the July Fourth holiday 
and the widespread weakness of business. 

In general, weekly earnings showed practically no 
change between June and July, but the pattern among 
individual industries varied widely. Increases domi- 
nated the nondurable goods classification, while de- 
creases lowered the average pay among durable goods 


Employment Indexes 


July, 1949p June, 1949 July, 1948 
Brea see vbr, Pee aioe 143.5 144.8 158.5 
yee RU eR TERE PR ee cae 162.4 165.6 185.0 
20 ONE CO a Be, SEARS Ee 193.5 188.9 195.5 
me MEN ee eae ce eee ee 173.9 177.2 206.6 
Ae ee hae Meee ata ns 123.9 126.0 137.8 
Me Ae Sinan be Bi tog rotate 139.1 143.4 161.4 
wa PAS Ba a SESS Be eee as A 174.5 180.2 197.3 
nd ca te Shop, Aare Mister? aan ae 183.5 189.0 228.8 
Be ERIS a AR altar tes“ eee VO, 141.7 147.8 169.2 
Jai AEs PAs RPE, «UO ac re 139.2 141.2 153.2 
«a anata eahs ahee hs eee kg et goa ath 259.6 261.5 270.6 
«os UME Seger See ae 128.6 128.4 CY Oty 
ca: aS PSY ee ER Soar CR gt 184.5 133.0 135.6 
Os be ee RECA AST REE oT 181.0 185.4 196.6 
ahivaitgeosae to Rihobe pean edceuare caliente 154.4 146.6 159.7 
IRTP At Bint Ait oe, ae 102.6 101.0 108.1 
. » ARE. Lc PAE eR IES 138.1 139.9 146.1 
ice eae to ae eke ee bio gree 130.1 131.4 ISH iT 
i haath fakthepiiewe phakic cet sg 154.2 tooo 160.7 
Fey ee eee sh 1eee ene rt wa 140.0 142.3 16727 
aheclaxd od aerate Oc eh teeta oot aoa 91.3 95.0 108.7 
Soe arose Ua ice neha oN ear cee 87.9 89.0 88.8 


pPreliminary. 


workers from $57.57 in June to that of $57.21 in July. 

The downward employment trend that began in 
September, 1948, was broken only last month, when 
a slight rise was reported. In July, however, it again 
gained momentum. The index for all-manufacturing 
combined was estimated at 143.5 (1939=100); a de- 
cline of 0.9% since June and 9.5% since a year ago. 
The relatively high degree of accessions in apparel, 
leather and food plants during July did little to off- 
set the sharp decreases in personnel that occurred in 
textile, lumber, iron and steel, machinery and chemical 
companies. 

Exizaseth M. Case 
Statistical Division 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Be a Better Speaker! 


To help employees overcome that tongue-tied feel- 
ing in a group, the speakers club of the General 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, will con- 
duct its fourth course in public speaking. Nearly 
one hundred employees have already completed this 
free-of-charge course. Conducted after hours, the 
course is led by a university speech instructor. 


In addition to the fun and fellowship prevailing 
at meetings, the club president summarizes the value 
of the course as follows: “The training you receive 
will help you to change from a bored onlooker to an 


active participant in church, civic and business affairs. 
You will be genuinely interested in people. You will 
acquire ease and self-confidence in speaking and be 
able to express your ideas clearly and precisely.” 


Facts about Polio 
Pertinent information about health rules for chil- 
dren, symptoms of infantile paralysis, and what to do 
in case polio strikes in the home is included in a re- 
cent issue of Katy Employes’ Magazine of the Miss- 
ouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. The material was obtained 
from the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
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Trends in Consumers’ Prices 


ONSUMER®’ prices were lower in mid-July after 

rising slightly for the preceding two months. 
The Conference Board’s index stood at 161.1 on 
July 15, a decline of 0.3% from its mid-June level. 
The rent component of the index was the only major 
budget group to show an increase on July 15. All 
other components showed declines over the month 
with the exception of sundries, which showed no 
change. 


A YEAR OF PRICE CUTS 


Consumers’ prices, after almost a year of deflation 
from their postwar high of last summer, are only 
3.27% lower than a year ago. The consumer dollar 
buys only two cents’ worth more goods than it did 
in July of last year. The accompanying chart shows 
the changes for the past year. Food, clothing and 
housefurnishings are from 5% to 7% below their 
July, 1948, level, but the decrease has been ofiset 
in part by higher rent, fuel and miscellaneous costs. 
Consumers’ prices are not expected to hit their post- 
war peak again, but few signs of drastic cuts are ap- 
parent. 


FOOD PRICES DIP AGAIN 


Food prices in mid-July were 0.6% below their 
level of June 15. Increased prices were reported for 
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flour, dairy products, spinach, lettuce, canned peas, 
sugar, coffee, prunes and corn flakes. Lower prices 
were indicated for beef roasts, veal, fish, fresh fruit, 
some canned vegetables, and tea. The large harvests 
again point to lower feed-grain prices with conse- 
quent reductions to consumers. Choice steers at 
Chicago are already selling at about 30% lower than a 
year ago. Another interesting effect of the large 
grain crop is that it is serving to raise lumber costs, 
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Source: Tar ConFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, January, 1989=100 
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AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously was on 1923 = 100 


Clothing Fuel? House Purchasing 
Date Food Housing! Furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas aoe the Dollar 
1949) Joly chess ees. 224.6 110.7 155.6 168.0 145.2 124.6 90.3 94.4 157.2 149.8 60.1 
AMPUStsosccialrls Sets +> 223.9a| 110.7 155.5 168.1 144.8 126.1 90.3 94.4 157.4 150.6 60.1 
September, Baliic.s 222.5 111.2 156.6 167.9 147.0 126.6 90.3 94.8 158.1 151.2 60.1 
October. 253% .552%.. 216.8b] 111.2 156.4 167.6 146.4 126.6 90.3 94.8 158.1 151.2 60.8 
November........... 214.1 111.2 156.0 167.4 146.4 126.7 90.3 94.9 157.9 151.9 61.1 
December..........- 211.6 11.2 155.3 166.9 145.5 126.7 90.4 94.9 157.6 151.9 61.4 
Annual average...... 110. 156.0 167.8 146.1 193.5 90.1 94.5 156.9 148.1 61.1 
1949 January............. 8 Q11.3c) 112.1 153.7 165.3 143.9 127.3 90.5 96.0 157.1 151.7 61.4 
February...........- eal 206.8 112.1 152.3 164.6 141.8 127.9 91.1 96.0 156.3 151.6 62.1 
Uv) hxc aoa eae 3 207.7 112.1 150.8 163.2 140.2 DIT 91.1 96.0 154.4 151.9 62.0 
Orie at aas ests. 73 208.7d| 112.3r) 148.7 161.9 137.7 126.2 91.1 96.0 153.1 151.9 62.0 
MinvEetode st fists: 6 208.2e| 112.37) 147.8 160.7 136.9 125.17 92.0r 96.6r| 151.8 153.9 61.9 
MBON ere Sriis ie aie >.< 6 ; 112. 145.87} 159.0r} 1384.6 125.37 92.0r 96.5r| 150.6 154.1 61.9 
RTULY ais O ie hae ol 144.8 157.8 133.8 195.2 92.0 96.5 148.9 154.1 62.1 
Percentage Changes 
June, 1949 to July, 1949... =0:3 —0.6 +0.4 -0.7 —0.8 0.6 0.1 0 | =e 0 +0.3 
July, 1948 to July, 1949..... =o. 2 mia +1.9 -6.9 -6.1 -7.9 +0.5 +1.9 +2.2 =6:3 +2.9 +3.3 
aa 15, April 15, ~ bBased on food for Oct. 14, 1948. Based food for May 16, 1949. 
July’ Tb, October 16 rea teen t f (Bae enlenteeed ton ais, 108s, Pot lantced peace tar Jub tas oee. 
cludes electricity and gas dBased on food prices for April 14, 1949. rRevised 
aBased on food prices for ‘Aug. 16, 1948. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
Source: Tur ConFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared unth those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes 


Jan., 1989=100 


Percentage 


Crrr Tune 1949 | July 1948 Crrx June 1949 | July 1948 
July 1949 | June 1949 | July 1948 t July 1949 | June 1949 | July 1948 to to 
July 1949 | July 1949 
Akron Chicago 

Rood iss se sisi oe isieen. Q11.5 215.47r] 228.6 Hood bce Pie anen tee 216.4 Q17.7 236.5 —0.6 -8.5 

Housing!) isos .a 322s 122.4 122.0 119.8 Housing!............ 120.5 120.5 120.5 0 0 
Clothing 2eiicien. seas 145.3 145.7r} 153.9 Clothing siecle «a 142.4 142.97} 155.1 0.3 -8.2 
Ruel aie te ots 154.3 154.4 153.37] Buelt sings ecco: 109.7 109.8 110.5 0.1 -0.7 
Housefurnishings..... 131.1 131.5 135.1 Housefurnishings....} 143.8 148.2 153.2 —3.0 -6.1 
Moana ei etater st 0| 155.1 Sundries. ois aston. | 5407) | 16407) bee 0 +2.0 
Stir Weighted Total....} 163.4 164.07} 170.6 0.4 4.2 

Cincinnati 
Wer Sactaneciie suetersis Rood Say. Siac. eee) 12083) 209.3 224.87 -0.5 7.3 
Sobroouye svelte Housing!.....:......| 115.2 | 114.87] 105.9] +0.3] +8.8 
TDs eyaters iets fencneve ; Clothing) 5.2 stcjee scare 158.8 159.3r| 166.8 0.3 4.38 
E32) Se ee nt 129 129 134. 0 -3 Murelts is cance. eee 132.1 132.1 135.0 0 2.1 
Housefurnishings..... 148. 149 149 0. AVY, Housefurnishings....] 147.74148.5 | 147.4 0.5 +0.2 
SundrieSaci. scr) cla gies 141. 141 138 -0. +2. Sundries;..7).05/tee [a 154.5 154.5 151.2 0 42.2 
Weighted Total..... 154.8 | 155.37] 161.9 -0 4.4 
Baltimore 


Food escent dee 209.3 | 210.5 | 224.1 0.6 =6.6' || Foods. camunenes 
Housing's. 00602. 110.1} 110.1] 109.2 0 +0.8 | Housing!............ 
Glothing aware. 145.9 | 146.97] 154.7 0.7 =5.7 || Clothing, )eac.0. vss 
Biel eee g one, eels hs 147.2 | 147.9] 141.2 S05) Beara | Beltane meetin 
Housefurnishings.... . 164.6} 164.9 | 165.7 ~0.2 -0.7 | Housefurnishings ... . 
Sundries! 4.3 wits 145.5 | 145.5 | 142.4 0 4-99 | Sundries............ 


Q0 


E Sie omer yo 122 119 126. 41.9) 3-3 ee ee 
Housefurnishings..... 148. 149 153. -0.5 -3 Housefurnishings... . 
Sundries. dis<icae's sins 141, 141 132. 0 +6 Sundriesiy...)nie sere 


Housefurnishings..... , 


Sundries.23.. cease 150. 150 145 

Weighted Total..... 159 159 163 

Bridgeport 

b ovo"s | aio enes, nest 199.9 204.17r| 218.6 
Housing!..... 107.2 107.1 107.1 
Clothing.) oes eens 139.1 139.67] 150.7 
Buelies oteciace aie 139.3 141.67] 147.4 -1.6 SOK wes 
Housefurnishings.... . 144.7 | 147.2} 154.2] -1.7] -6.2 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries............. 170.8 | -170.8 | 166.77] 0 +2.5 | Sundries............] 149.4 | 149.1, |. On 25 aetoes 

Weighted Total..... 161.4 163.17) 168.67 ia) —4.3 

Buffalo 

Food. Syaueneagsvatel si tenanavone 227.0 222 FOr 23750 +2.2 —4.2 | Hood............... Blac! te 
Housing! 7. -...-.+-- LoVe TSI e728 0 +2.8 | Housing!............ +2.0 +2.0 
Clothing? sgn aaae et 143.1 144.17] 151.7 Sed. —5.7 | Clothing............ 0.6 Tau 
Ruel?:, 20st ee agotee 138.6 138.1 142.77] +0.4 —2.9 | Huel’..............- +0.3 -0.9 
Housefurnishings..... 148.7] 151.3] 159.5 -1.7| -6.8 | Housefurnishings....| 150. -0.3 ah 
SUNGLICS. Ma jletole aches 152.4 152.4 146.8 0 arg) gull iSundries:t . 28.204... 150. -0.1 +3.7 

Weighted Total..... 167.7 | 166.47) 170.4} +0.8 -1.6 0.4 2.7 
—ooo—allaeaasSEoaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeellllllee 

Chattanooga 

Food. SoliaasloloksiovaWateneaseors 208.2 212.4 233.1 =2.0, 
lousing reece te 103.7 | 103.7 | 108.7 0 
Clothing) 8.5.5 -2 132.5 | 132.97] 155.4 ~0.3 
Fuel’... .. pete e eee 127.4 127.4 133.0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 111.5] 112.8] 143.8 -1.2 
Sundries. sieves» eterno 142.1 142.1 137.8 0 

Weighted Total..... 152.7 154.1 162.8 -0.9 

1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, 2Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur ConFERENCE Boarp 


Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Ben31959= 100 eee an ves ee er ee eae 
Cirr June 1949 | July 1948 Crrr June 1949 | July 1948 
July 1949 | June 1949 | July 19438 to to July 1949 | June 1949 | July 1948 to to 
Be nO ee SOC AL eee eee eee ee Se ahs et aed, 1049 aly, 1080 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
BOOM ats ei maie Svarerets 205.3 207.8 223.9 Sl) o'3 —BhS' f Rood. sec. 8st s ethers 188.8 190.0 210.0 -0.6 -10.1 
Housing!............. 109.8 109.8 101.9 0 +7.8 | Housing!............ 109.6 109.6 108.4 0 41.1 
Clothing ics cic sts<) 153.7 154.6r} 166.0 -0.6 —7.4 | Clothing............ 151.2 152.0r| 160.87, —0.5 -6.0 
GIGS Ae ae ae 8 142.6 143.8 147.9 0.8 BUG. Me UCL: aisieiaises,crete ayeres 118.9 118.9 121.3 0 =25.0 
Housefurnishings..... 160.2 | 162.0] 173.1 11 -7.5 | Housefurnishings....} 140.1] 140.57} 146.1 -0.3 -4.1 
SUNAMeS. cs an vas ee 149.0 148.1 142.2 +0.6 +4.8 | Sundries............ 153.6 153.4r} 150.0 +0.1 +2.4 
Weighted Total. .... 162.2 | 163.17] 167.6) -0.6| -3.2] Weighted Total 153.2| 153.67] 159.4]) 0.3] -3.9 
Erie, Pa. | Lansing 
MOOd ya icte bt bien sees 224.1 224.8 240.0 -0.3 “606: |) Rood. uti tea tens 218.2 Q219.8r| 246.7 -0.7 -11.6 
Housing!............. 123.2 123.2 123.2 0 0 Housing!............ 106.6 104.2 102.1 +2.3 +4. 4 
Glothing! 2.4.4) a's «i: 2. 167.6 167.9r| 171.6 -0.2 ~2.3 | Clothing............ 146.8 147.5 156.5 -0.5 -6.2 
Buel? laste cc es sae et 152.2 151.5 152.7 +0.5 SOUS) (Rael: were a 137-38 137.3r] 131.2 0 +4.6 
Housefurnishings..... 147.1] 148.1] 154.2 =007 -4.6 | Housefurnishings....] 154.5 | 155.9 | 163.0 -0.9 —5.2 
Sundries 2) ce is sh: 163.1 163.4 154.8 0.2 +5.4 | Sundries............ 158.3 158.47} 155.6 —Oeu +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 174.0 174.37) 177.5 Oe -2.0 Weighted Total....}| 161.2 161.4r} 168.6 -0.1 4.4 
Fall River Los Angeles 
Mood) shee iuetsways ss 196.2 197.8r ‘ -0.8 ey (a Skotos i ae Oe a 204.2 207.2 224.2 -1.4 -8.9 
Hfousing®. ...5..5..5;: 106.9 106.9 ; 0 +2.5 | Housing’............ 111.9 111.9 111.8 0 +0.1 
Clothing. 2c. 155.7 158.27 ; -1.6 -8.2 | Clothing............ 140.5 140.7r| 146.4 -0.1 —4.0 
Buel, thaws eae. 143.5 143.5 ; 0 = 31 Ht) (0S (2) a ee ee 91.8 91.8 91.8 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 131.0} 182.0 ; -0.8 -7.2 | Housefurnishings....| 138.6 | 188.4] 146.4] +0.1 =b.3 
Sundries............. 154.6 154.6 5 0 +9.5 Sundries............| 150.4 150.7 143.4 | 0.2 | 4.9 
Weighted Total..... 159.0] 159.8 | 161.7 -0.5 -1.7 Weighted Total 155.5 | 156.5} 160.1 -0.6 -2.9 
aaa ————————————— ————————Ssa=_=————— 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
Boodig.c2 245 osaees 208.5 207.0 231.1 +0.7 SOUS MOO sa. ssloits wes ae ths 210.9 Q14.8r| 236.5 SIs -10.8 
Housing!..07. 230.256. 118.8 115.5 112.8 +2.9 +5.3 | Housing!............ 107.1 107.1 107.1 0 0 
Clothing. 28 ees ae 141.0 141.37} 155.6 -0.2 -9.4 | Clothing............ 142.5 145.4 153.7 =—2.0 hare, 
Buel suse sachs. 151.9 151.9r| 149.8 0 OTANI NE. ok i i lels casas oes 150.7 150.7 156.1 0 —375 
Housefurnishings..... 155.8} 159.5 | 167.6 -2.3 ~7.0 | Housefurnishings....] 154.2 |- 154.87] 164.5 -0.4 -6.3 
Sundries, 22/425... 158.1 158.0 154.2 +0.1 BI st A OMMOTIES),, isis. des « 162.3 162.6 148.8 =O); +9.1 
Weighted Total... 163.6 | 162.87 170.1] +0.5| -8.8] Weighted Total 166.3 | 168.07] 173.3]} -1.0| -4.0 
Green Bay, Wis. Macon 
Pood t.c. 3 apis tan wanes 217.3 216.0 210.6 +0.6 Bes BOOG. ccs ioa ee es toes 202.5 203.0r} 226.1 0.2 -10.4 
Housing* S02. bs 115.2 115.2 115.2 0 0 Housing! ..jc600 08 123.7 123.2 123.2 +0.4 +0.4 
Clothing 4.5005 .sce 2. 155.3 155.87} 168.2 -0.3 -7.7 | Clothing............ 153.1 153.47} 163.3 —0.2 6.2 
Buel og ehee eo. ess 137.8 138.6 138.37 -0.6 -0.4 | Fuel?............... 121.0 121.0 116.7 0 +3.7 
Housefurnishings..... 142.5} 142.6] 157.7 -0.1 -9.6 | Housefurnishings....] 143.6} 150.6] 155.6 -4.6 (leh 
Sundries! 20s sascns: 148.8 149.0 143.4 -0.1 “EQS Il Sundries, e013. < e+ 141.9 _ 141.9 _ 137.1 | AOS eet uts 
Weighted Total..... 162.7 162.67} 161.77] +0.1 +0.6 Weighted Total 158.8 159.27; 165.6 -0.3 —4.1 
Houston Memphis 
Reo oa ceepcr igus tele 213.5 213.0 228. .1r} +0.2 BU ANP BOO... baieietaie.s.c.a}e 2 » 219.0 224.0 240.5 — Oa -8.9 
Housitig’ f05 00 i..- 2. 113.4 113.4 111.1 ge b Mousing®.... os... 46s 114.0 114.0 114.0 0 0 
Clothing... jen: 146.3 147.7r| 157.0 -0.9 =6.8 | Clothing. «.........'. 151.4 152.17r| 160.6 =0.5 -6.7 
Fitele saree nnc sae ae 81.8 81.8 81.8 0 0 Buel een. oe 117.9 117.9 112.7 0 +4.6 
Housefurnishings..... 130.4 | 1382-97} 142.3 -1.9 -8.4 | Housefurnishings 148.8 | 149.1} 157.07] -0.2 -5.2 
Sundries: 2500s secs. 150.2 150.6 145.2 -0.3 +3.4 | Sundries............ 135.5 135.5 127.2 0 +6.5 
Weighted Total..... 156.4 156.7 160.27 O12 ay Weighted Total....| 156.4 157.8 160.8 -0.9 Seal 
Huntington, W. Va. Milwaukee 
Foods tga:es. cs ae 197.8 | 199.97} 225.7] -1.1] -12.4 | Food............... a12.1| 216.0] 226.0] -1.8] 6.2 
Housing hyve ssp 2 T1470 | ese Rly eit WB Peg 0 QO | Housing!............ 112.6} 112.6 | 112.1 0 +0.4 
Clothing............. 140.7} 143.17] 155.9]) -1.7] -9.7 |] Clothing............ 156.9 | 157.1r| 167.0], -0.1] -6.0 
GF Sela checiot og aig 100.0 100.0 100.0 0 0 Buel*i ohne. oes 134.6 134.67] 132.2 0 +1.8 
Housefurnishings..... 146.5 | 149.97} 161.0 =fheis) -9.0 | Housefurnishings....]| 156.2 | 157.8 | 173.9 -1.0] -10.2 
Sundries? 62 stake cslie 154.4 154.4 145.8 0 +5.9 | Sundries............ 160.0 159.7 155.0 +0.2 +3:.2 
Weighted Total..... 157.4 158.5 165.7 =O 27 -5.0 Weighted Total....| 163.4 164.6r| 167.9 One Seth 
Indianapolis | Minneapolis 
MOOG tee tie taba cisishe of 211.6 215.8 230.2 -1.9 Sr Food. oR FAD BORO Bae 218.5 220.9 237.3 =l oh -7.9 
Housing!st oo foc... 119.4 119.4 116.0 0 +2.9 | Housing!............ 108.8 108.8 108.8 0 0 
Clothing 3-5 oe. ae te. 143.9 144.57] 148.7 0.4 -3.2 | Clothing............ W558 151.7r; 162.9 —0.3 Vlas! 
WMueltr vette seiecde os 150.4 149.4 148.1 +0.7 -+1.6 | Fuel?..... sopreeeees 134.2 134.7r| 133.7 -0.4 +0.4 
Housefurnishings..... 147.1] 148.7] 153.9 -1.1 —4.4 | Housefurnishings 154.2 | 157.8 | 168.3 2.8 -8.4 
Sundries.) 32 60.04....5%. 158.9 159.1 152.3 Onl +4.3 | Sundries............ 160.4 159.6 153.9 +0.5 +4.2 
Weighted Total..... 164.7 166.17) 168.3 -0.8 | —2.1 Weighted Total....| 165.2 165.97; 170.77, 0.4 -3.2 
‘Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas, rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur ConrerENcE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers 
Jan.. 1939=100 Jan., 1989=100 


Cnr June 1949 | July 1948 Crrr 
July 1949 | June 1949 | July 1948 to to) 
pes FS cere ee ee a eS eee ee a eee 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. 
Rood bite Riles ete 248 .0 -1.9 =SrOl fl Hoodsen dct bie: tte ae 
Housing"...........%. 115.4 0 OF f} Housing! 52. < 0-1 
Clothing: (iene. ger 142.9 -0.7 =51) | Clothing; #2245: 2). ' 
Brel? os br. thse este 161.6 0 Bs (MDW CS EA do ois coors ate : 
Housefurnishings..... 118.3 -1.4 | -15.7 | Housefurnishings....] 136.1 —5.8 
Sundries............. 147.2 -0.1 +3.4' | Sundries... ..6...... 141.0 +4.3 
Weighted Total..... 168.9 -0.9 -3.9 Weighted Total....] 162.3 
Newark Providence 
Nfs ye’s LER Betis ees 210.1 +2.6 Ei e| (Bl Soveve Peete che ictal ay 4 211.5 
Housing!.............| 105.7 0 +0.8 | Housing!............ 106.2 
Clothing 0.0 tere 136.0 0.4 —7..3 } Clothing, .. ...... »).2)- 152.4 
iiel2 as ies eeteeie teat 113.3 +0.3 =1..6) WV) Buel. oh athaek weet 137.4 
Housefurnishings..... 166.9 -0.2 —4.4 | Housefurnishings....] 133.0 
Sundries.)..)..)5% 5 <j. 142.7 +0.1 21.96) || Sumdriest .f. jo. sence 146.1 
Weighted Total....| 159.0 
Richmond 
4 3 Rood ete wets ns 932.6 
6 9 Housing®: 32.5 .)2a te 116.2 
2 6 Clothing............ 151.3 
oot 6 2 : Breda aa a ah ae 127.2 
Housefurnishings ..... 144.1 -0.4 -6.0 | Housefurnishings....) 152.7 
Sundries) ess. sie. 128.9 =O +9.2 | Sundries............ 135.6 
Weighted Total..... 151.6 -0.1 4.2 
New Orleans 
Food, aantei cae valstanyo. ates 210.1 210.3 231.5 OE —9.Q | HOOd..........--ee, 6 
Housing’............. 119.4 119.4 118.7 0 +0.6 | tiousing’............ 6 
Clothing ste Mores aitatete 150.6 150.97} 161.0 —0.2 —6.5 | Vlothing............ 2 
Fuel’..... nies ceases 89.9 91.2 90.7 -1.4 -0.9 | Fuel’.........,..... 7 
Housefurnishings . .... 159.8 | 160.8r| 163.7 || -0.6 -2.4 9 
Sundries.............] 140.4 | 140.4 | 136.6 0 +2.8 | Sundries............ 3 
Weighted Total..... 162.5 | 162.7] 170.8 -0.1 —4.9 9 
New York 
Food. crepe atte oe 201.3 199.6 | 215.47] +0.9 6.5 | HOOG...........6.4- 
Housing!) «.. 247 04.0. 104.4 | 104.4 | 103.2 0 +1.2 
Clothing sions 2. dhe 144.0 144.8 154.6 -0.6 -6.9 | Vlothing............ 
yt, Se ee ee te 120.6 }s119.8 fi 418.5). 40.21. 44.8 | Fuel...) en ae 
Housefurnishings..... 151.4 | 152.9 | 157.4 -1.0 3.8 
Sundries.) ).35....034 160.8 160.8 158.97 0 +1.2 } Sumaries.........-.- 
Weighted Total..... 159.3 | 158.8 | 164.97] +0.3 3.4 
Omaha 
Rood... «chip gas sttew: 228.8 | 231.0 | 245.67) -1.0| -6.8 bee e de wnee sears 
Housing" Reais wae BO 111.3 111.3 106.0 0 +5,0 | Housing®............ 
Glothinga 2,715 404 144.2 144.7r| 155.6 -0.3 -7.3 | Clothing............ 
Fuel?..... pete eeeeee 130.0 130.5 133.2 -0.4 —2.4 | Buel.......... see : 
Housefurnishings... .. 163.9] 165.0] 173.0]. -0.7| -5.3 | Housefurnishings....} 145. 
Sundries: 2... 2.0: 152.0 | 152.0 | 145.3 0 44.6 | Sundries............ 153. 
Weighted Total. .... 165.2 | 166.0] 168.9 -0.5 2.2 
Philadelphia 
Food. Ee Rear an 208. 4 -1.8 EFF 6G) Hy OOG sd loperctags cl opgtncit 
Housing" a atl ef A 110.4 0 0° | Housing!........¢... 
Clothing Be es ne) oR 149.6 | -2.6 —11.1 } Ulothing............ 
Behan bg idee 138.9 || -£0.3 1 £810 |) ucla Onl wees 
Housefurnishings . .. . . 151.9 || -1.1| -8.2 | Housefurnishings....| 163 
Sundries. 4.c.5.. 5 Soe. f Sundries, | oss) vein: 150. 
Pittsburgh ' St. Louis 
Food, PR SE Ot Cea eo 8 206.1 209.7r| 222.8 rl Wey f Sars HOO: cee aperit sl ateagl 204.0 206.6 990°3 -1,.3 -8.2 
Housing! Stage cee Heme 118.6 118.6 116.3 0 1-9. 1 Housing? i'l. dea nlp Wy ey f 113.0 113.0 +4.2 +4.2 
Clothing:|. . 32.22 510% 142.8 143.87} 152.3 -0.7 —6.2 | Clothing............ 140.4 141.3r| 150.6 0.6 -6.8 
Fuel?..... Dba eeteeees 135.1 135° 1 136.1 0 STV 7a) (Bd ALCS Cs BN rosie Gos 144.7 144.7 147.0 0 -1.6 
Housefurnishings . .... 137.8 | 1389.57] 145.7 -1.2 -5.4 | Housefurnishings....| 132.8 | 133.2 | 159.3 0.3 | -16.6 
Sundries) =. 58,55 dee: 152.0 152.07} 147.4 0 eS" Ay I SUNGTICS: cys ax.0 cr ategte 140.5 140.5 187,.2 0 +2.4 
Weighted Total,....} 160.5 161.9 165.8 -0.9 -3.2 Weighted Total....] 157.6 157.8 164.3 -0.1 4.1 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 2Includes electricity and gas, rRevised. aLess than 0.1 % 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source; Tur C 


ONFERENCE BOARD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Percentage 
anges 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Crrr June 1949 | July 1948 Cirr 
July 1949 | June 1949 | July 1948 to to July 1949 | June 1949 | July 1948 
July 1949 | July 1949 
St. Paul Toledo 

Rood ara hiang eis. os: -1.4 18)/8. | ROQd.)) sates aries eens 212.0 | 213.57 
Blousin gees) bd ise 53. 0 +0.5 | Housing!............ 126.5 | 120.8 
Wlothingea ws. pes a he | =8 9 | Clothing: 0) 22% ca... 150.0 150.77 
Mueliie iia. Sethe. 0.1 STU welt ee eee e geley a 144.2 | 144.2 
Housefurnishings..... -1.9 | -10.9 | Housefurnishings....| 143.9 | 145.1 
Sumdriesssac cosy oo ecess +0.5 +3.7 | Sundries............ 157.9 | 158.17 

Weighted Total..... al Weighted Total 166.4 | 166.17 


San Francisco-Oakland. . 
Wood aatiteriieh oes 218.6 Q21.6r) 228.1 -1.4 SA Dh BOORTT ais sees ene 
Housing! eee eee eS «ate 102.7 102.7 100.9 0 +1.8 
Clothings asians «56 147.0 149.27} 159.87 Also -8.0 | Clothing............ 
Buel! tek Se 91.2 91.2 90.8 0 EU Ah UCN Soa erenete ect ciel of a 
Housefurnishings .... . 145.4 | 146.37} 156.1 -0.6 -6.9 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries deta. woe eo 157.2 isa t Loh.2 +0.1 AO. | SUNATIES He ae ole Ute cok 
Weighted Total..... 163.6 164.8 166.2 -0.7 —1.6 
Seattle Wilmington, Del. 
Pood Poel a tec. « 206.5 | 212.3 |, 229.4 =2e7 10.0) ROOd Mei etyayeyye- cts 
Housmpe yt oe. 115.9} 115.9} 115.9 0 Ope EMOUS tO Eel celespeisior dios 
Cletling uAvolein: . 137.8 | 138.47} 146.7] -0.4] -6.1 | Clothing............ 
uel: Fs Oar 136.0} 135.9 | 132.07 +0.1 23-0) |) Fueline Ear oe bi 
Housefurnishings..... 161.6] 161.9] 168.3 -0.2 -4.0 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries. ./.5........ 146.1 | 146.1 | 142.1 0 +2.8 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total a 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Housing); 22... Ni 3 
@lothing: asst ys - 
eee cack crs oe 
Housefurnishings .... 
Sundmies. +. ati. seehss 


Weighted Total.... 


188.8 | 189.3 | 209.0 
124.9 | 124.9] 109.8 
152.3 | 152.97| 168.7 
127.2] 126.6] 127.0 
147.5 | 148.07] 171.3 
141.4 | 189.7 | 131.7 
156.2 | 156.07| 161.6 
212.5 | 216.6 | 233.9 
106.8 | 106.8 | 106.7 
162.4 | 163.27} 169.8 
139.9 | 139.9 | 138.87 
148.9 | 149.0] 161.3 
142.4} 142.6 | 139.4 
159.5 | 160.9] 166.6 


Percentage 
Changes 


June 1949 |July 1948 
to to 
July 1949 |July 1949 


7 Or 

i +5. 

0 =) 
=e 

8 on 

pile stele 

2 


plABOAOwH 


-0.3 -9.7 

0 +13.8 
-0.4 cat ee 
+0.5 +0.2 
=0..3 =13.9 
+1.2 74 
+0.1 -3.3 
-1.9 —97 1 

0 +0.1 
=025 4.4 

0 +0.8 
(roe ayer 
SOL +2.2 
-0.9 —4.3 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 


Includes electricity and gas. 


Rood: a eee es 205.0 207.7 -7.3 
Housing':4). 024%. so0 110.8 110.8 . 46.5 
Clothing se iain da,c' 132.1 132.3 145.77 —0).2 =o)..3 
Buel oe eee eee. 148.2 148.2 144.67 0 +2.5 
Housefurnishings..... 135.9 | 142.2] 146.9 4.4 277.5 
Sundrieg.ijec}isaps «+ ars 147.2 147.2 141.1 0 +4.3 
Weighted Total..... 158.6 159.6 161.97, —0.6 —2).0 
Syracuse 
Roads sai sent foes 213.1 213.0r| 226.8 a -6.0 
Housing® yesh Giss,.B.). 2 116.7 116.7 116.7 0 0 
Clothinyioncrii cre 150.8 152.0r| 157.9 -0.8 4.5 
Puel?icit. pen noe tas, 147.7 147.7 146.8 0 +0.6 
Housefurnishings..... 159.4 | 159.6 | 163.4 -0.1 2.4 
SUNGMIES Ect ele ccesie ss « 143.5 143.4 138.0 +0.1 +4.0 
Weighted Total..... 160.2} 160.27; 163.4 0 -2.0 


Fuel and Light 


rRevised. 


Housefurnishings 


aLess than 0,1% 


Sundries 


Joliet, Ill? 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. 
(Text continued from page 405) 
since the diversion of cars to grain areas has cut down 
available shipping to lumber mills, causing a short- 
age of lumber at the consumer end. 


LOWER CLOTHING COSTS 


Clothing prices were 0.7% below their level of a 
month ago. Lower prices were reported for men’s 


9.6 -0.8 | +0.1 -hs2 -5.0 
-9.2 0 —3.0 -3.0 7.4 
-10.5 0 ee 0.5 -5.4 
=67 0 stave I 248 |) 1222 
heel stibstnlinchO.6, On, —he6; 


3Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 


suits, overcoats, cotton shirts, underwear and pajamas, 
and women’s cotton dresses, nylon hose, shoes, un- 


derwear and nightgowns. 


0 +4.7 
0.2 | +4.5 
+2.7 | +9.2 
=071 )--+4.0 
—0:k, | +6.0 


Clothing prices have been 


coming down steadily for the past ten months, and 
there is every indication that the downward trend will 
continue. The National Association of Retail Cloth- 
iers reported that most retailers are planning to 
offer fall clothing at lower prices than last year. 
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September, 1949 


Consumers’ Price Index, July 1948—July, 1949 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


100 
JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. 
1948 1949 


Furniture prices were also off slightly in mid-July, 
declining 1.1% from their level a month ago. Con- 
tinuing declines were reported for bedroom, living 
room and dining room suites, along with lower prices 
for major appliances, curtains and sheets. Furniture 
prices should continue to decline this fall, as prices 
at the recent New York Furniture Exposition were 
reported about 10% lower than a year ago. 

Rent, the only budget grouping to show an increase, 
was up 0.4% over the April 15 level. 

Miscellaneous goods and services showed no change 
in its over-all index over the preceding month, since 
lower prices for cigarettes, cleaning materials and 
toilet articles were offset by higher gasoline prices. 
Fuel costs were slightly lower than a month ago 
(0.1%), owing to scattered declines in coal prices. 


Laurence D. DreTrupe 
SHIRLEY Fass 
Statistical Division 


Seniority 
(Continued from page 387) 


company, is of exceptional value and whose term of serv- 
ice is of one year or more. However, the number of 
exceptional employees shall not exceed 5% of the total 
number of employees on the seniority list of the company. 
Any employee notified of layoff may challenge the com- 
pany’s claim that a woman with less seniority is to be 
retained because of her exceptional work record. 

4. An employee will forfeit all seniority if (a) she re- 
fuses available reemployment at the job held at the 
time of layoff; (b) she does not respond to a recall to 
work within ten days; (c) she is absent from work for 
three consecutive days without notice. 


Occupational Seniority 


All employees of the company other than female 
production workers have their seniority computed on 


an occupational basis. In all, there are about 
eighteen production, service, and maintenance occu- 
pational groups. Skills are fairly interchangeable 
within each occupational group. 

Qualified seniority is uséd in the occupations for 
layoffs, transfers, promotions, and other personnel 
changes. The two factors which take precedence to 
seniority are ability and physical fitness. Seniority 
rules whenever these two factors, based on super- 
visory reports and incentive earnings records, are 
relatively equal as between two individuals. 


Occupational Seniority Retained 


When an employee is transferred from one occu- 
pation to another, he takes no accumulated company 
seniority with him.” He-starts off in his new occu- 
pation as the low man on the seniority list. How- 
ever, his seniority is preserved for him indefinitely in 
his old occupation. 

Bill Jones, for example, entered the shipping de- 
partment of the company as a new employee. After 
four years there he applied for a transfer to the mill- 
ing department. His request was granted and he 
became junior man in milling. After six months in 
the milling department, a cutback occurred. Because 
of his short service in that department, Bill was 
notified of the layoff. He then was permitted to 
exercise his four years of accumulated service in the 
shipping department. In this particular case, Jones 
was absorbed into shipping without displacing an- 
other worker. However, had it been necessary, Jones 
could have bumped a man with less seniority in the 
shipping department. 

Rules regarding loss of seniority and acquisition of 
seniority status for occupational employees are similar 
to those which have been outlined for female produc- 
tion workers. Seniority lists for each occupation 
are kept up to date in the personnel office. They are 
available at all times to employees upon request. 
Should any worker in the plant have a problem or a 
grievance regarding the application of his or her 
seniority credits, an informal four-step grievance pro- 
cedure is available. 

Evaluation. After nine years of experience with 
this seniority system, company officials say: “It’s 
not perfect, by any means. In some cases our proced- 
ures have proved costly in terms of dollars and cents. 
But we like the job security which it affords our em- 
ployees. And they like it too. Our system is easy 
to understand and our people are not in the dark 
as to where and how a layoff might take place. In 
terms of better morale, it is paying off in the lon 
run.” 

James J. Bamsrick, Jr. 
Joun J. SPEED 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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A. Wage Increase Announcements 
B. Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only 
C. Wage Decreases 
D. No Change in Wage Structure 


Note: Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified 
A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Wage Settlement Announcements—July 15 to Aug. 15 


Company 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


American Cyanamid Company...... 
Wallingford, Conn. 

American Rock Wool Corporation.. . 
| Torrence, Calif. 


Connecticut Coke Company........ 
New Haven, Conn. 

Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation. 
Brazil, Indiana 


Darling and Company.............- 
Rockland, O. 

Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
Octon, Mass. 

Independent Salt Company......... 
Kanopolis, Kansas 


International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation 
San Jose, Calif. 


International Salt Company........ 
Ludlow; Watkins, N. Y. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Incorpor- 
ated 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Master Builders Company.......... 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 
-*Monsanto Chemical Co............ 
Miamisburg, O 
Monsanto Chemical Company....... 
Plastics Division 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mutual Chemical Company of Amer- 
ica 
Baltimore, Md. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass.............. 
Columbia Chemica] Division 
Natrium, W. Va. 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 

Company 
Easton, Pa. 

Socony Paint Product Company..... 
Beaumont, Texas 

Swift & Company................. 
Hammond, Ind. 


Worker! 


WE 


WE 


Amount 


5% 


$.065 hr. 


average 


$.12 hr. 
8.5% 


$.076 hr. 


average 
$.03 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


$.08 hr. 


$.08 hr. 
$.03 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.07 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.025 hr. 


10% 


average 


| $.05 hr. 


see 
remarks 


4% 
$.05 hr. 


$.09 hr. 
$.15 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


2-28-49 
5-28-49 


5-1-49 
5-1-49 
6-11-49 


5-1-49 


2-20-49 


5-2-49 


Number 
Affected 


437 
95 


250 
60 
24 


250 


approx. 


14 
56 


411 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$1.135 hr. 
job rate 
$1.23 hr. 
common 
labor 


$1.02 hr. 
$1.06 hr. 


$1.01 hr. 
base rate 
$1.07 hr. 
common 
labor 
$1.28 hr. 
skilled 


n.d. 


n.a. 


$1.04 hr. 
common 
labor 
$1.26 to 
$1.61 hr. 


$1.30 to 
$1.60 hr. 
n.d. 


n.a. 


$1.115 to 
$1.605, 
male 
$.985 to 
$1.195, 
female 
$1.04 and 
$1.05 hr. 
base labor 
n.d. 


$1.35 hr. 
average 


$1.50 hr. 
average 
n.d. 


Effective 


3-1-48 
5-28-48 
5-1-48 
n.d. 
6-8-48 
5-1-48 
2-20-48 
5-3-48 


Remarks 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 


Vacation time off made mandatory. Since V-J 
day, 49.5¢ in increases. (United Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 

(UMW, Dist. 50) 

(No union) 

(United Construction Workers, UMW) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 
(Int?] Chemical Workers, AFL) 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 


(No union) 

Six holidays to be paid at straight time. 

In January the company group insurance plan 
was significantly increased in benefits. New con- 
tributory retirement plan installed in April. 
Company pays major cost of each plan. (Int. 
Chemical Workers Union, AFL) 

Three weeks’ paid vacation after 15 instead of 
20 years’ service. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


(UAW, AFL) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 
(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 


(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 


(United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
CIO) 


Increases: 2¢ and 3¢ labor classification; 3% 
other classifications. Three weeks’ vacation after 
20 years’ service. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

(Int. Chemical Workers, AF'L) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 


Contract expires 3-31-50. 
Union, CIO) 

Technological products plant. (Oil Workers Int. 
Union, CIO) 


(Oil Workers Int. 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY 15 TO AUGUST 15—Continued 


Company 


Construction 


*Building trade unions............. 
Chicago, Ill. 


*Master Builders Ass’n............. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Food and Allied Products 


California Packing Corporation...... 
Rochelle, Ill. 


Continental Baking Company....... 
New York, N. Y. 


General Baking Company.......... 
New York, N. Y. 


General Mills, Inc................. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Kansas @ity, Molen. cncccen fei 


Blourimill spf ages oxen estan 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wichita, Kametyise. ahh. eiaeun elders 
M. K. Goetz Brewing Company..... 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


Tron and Steel and Their Products 
Clemson Brothers, Inc............. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
The Collins Company.............. 
Collinsville, Conn. 


Crown Iron Works Company........ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Eastern Machine Screw Corporation. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Heppenstall Company.............. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Malleable Iron Fittings Company... 
Branford, Conn. 


The Plainville Casting Company... . 
Plainville, Conn. 


*Timken Roller Bearing Company... 
Ohio (5 plants) 


Type 
of 


Worker! 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Amount 


$.10 hr. 
$.10 hr. 


$.15 hr. 
$.15 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


$.11 hr. 
$.11 hr. 


$.07 hr. 
$.07 hr. 
$.07 hr. 


$.07 hr. 
$.225 hr. 


6.7% 


$.05 hr. 
$2.50 wk. 
minimum 
5% 
5% 
approx. 
$.046 hr. 
wtd. avg. 


$.04 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.02 hr. 


$.01 to 
$.22 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


8-1-49 
10-1-49 


6-1-49 
n.d. 


5-6-49 


5-6-49 


2-1-49 
5-1-49 


7-1-49 
6-15-49 
7-1-49 


6-14-49 
6-1-49 


6-16-49 


6-1-49 
6-1-49 


6-1-49 
6-1-49 
6-1-49 


6-16-49 


6-2-49 


6-49 


7-17-49 


Number 
Affected 


see 
remarks 


300 


2,500 


150 
approx. 


260 


350 
approx. 
Q7 

349 
540 


163 
16 


200 


480 
50 


160 
40 
186 


250 


710 


140 


2,867 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$2.445 hr. 


$2.35 hr. 
$2.40 hr. 
$2.40 hr. 


$1.40 hr. 


$.805 to 
$1.27 hr. 


$159.50 
to $363 


mo. 
$1.475 hr. 
maximum 
$1.205 hr. 
minimum 
n.d. 


n.a. 
$1.54 hr. 
machinists 
$1.375 hr. 
blacks’iths 


n.d. 


$1.03 hr. 
common 
labor 
n.d. 


Effective 


3-1-48 


3-1-48 


5-1-48 


5-1-48 


(Electrical Workers, AFL; Elevator Construct- 
ors, AFL) 

(Pipefitters Union, AFL) 

(Bricklayers Union, AFL) 

Previously settled for 10¢ hr. 

Reopened wages for another 5¢ when bricklayers 
received 15¢ hr. (Plasterers, AFL; Lathers 
Union, AFL) 

Approx. 100,000 Chicago area craft workers in 
some 25 AFL building trade unions have re- 
ceived or will receive increases. 

Announced 8-17-49. In addition to increase, 
union given concessions involving seniority and 
grievance machinery not in previous contracts. 
(Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men & Helpers, AFL) 


Two additional paid holidays, making a total of 6; 

-to hourly paid employees with one or more years’ 
service. (Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied 
Workers Union, CIO) 

(No union) 


Contract expires 5—1-51; provides one additional 
holiday. (Bakery & Confectionery Int. Union, 
AFL) 


One additional holiday (Wash. Birthday) making 
total of 7. Slight increase in holiday pay allow- 
ance. (Bakery & Confectionery Workers Int. 
Union, AFL) 

Result of wage reopening of 1948-50 contract. 
(American Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 

Result of wage reopening of 1948-50 contract. 
(American Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 

Result of wage reopening of 1948-50 contract. 
(American Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 

(American Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 

One additional week’s vacation after 20 years’ 
continuous service, making total of 3 weeks. 
(Int. Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 


(Int. Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 


(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
(No union) 


on Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, 
CI 


One extra holiday making a total of 3 (Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, Labor Day). (United Steelwork- 
ers, CIO) 

Under a previous side agreement company ad- 
vanced $1.50 to each employee for purchase of 
safety shoes when necessary. New side agree- 
ment specifies that company will advance each 
employee covered by contract one-half the cost 
of two pairs of safety shoes per year, the to 
cost not to exceed $7.50 an employee annually. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 

(United Steelworkers, CIO) 


Six months’ employees receive 20 hrs. vacation 
pay. The 2¢ increase given in lieu of 4 additional 
paid holidays. Company has 2 paid holidays at 
present. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

One year contract affects 5 plants in Ohio. Union 
can reopen negotiations after 90 days on wages, 
pension, and an insurance plan. (United Steel- 
workers, CIO) 
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A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY 15 TO AUGUST 15—Continued 


Company 


Metal Manufactures 


Max Ann Machine Company 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chapman Valve Manufacturing Com- 


pany 
Springfield, Mass. 


Elliott Addressing Machine Company 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


_ Springfield, Mo. 


General Electric Supply Corporation 


New York, N. Y. 
Richmond, Va.......... 


International Harvester C 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 


ment Company 


ompany.. . 


Minneapolis; Hopkins, Minn. 


*Pacific Airmotive Corpor: 
Linden, N. J. 

Thompson Manufacturing 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


John Wood Manufacturing Company 


Chicago, Ill. 


Paper and Allied Products 


Appleton Coated Paper Company. . 


Appleton, Wis. 


F. N. Burt Company, Inc 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Consolidated Paper Company 


Monroe, Mich. 


Cozier Container Corporation. -....: 


Caldwell, O. 


Printing and Publishing 
Denver Post............ 
Denver, Col. 


The Evening Star........ 
Washington, D. C. 


Public Utility 


California Water Service Company. - } 


San Jose, Calif. 
City Public Service Board 
San Antonio, Tex. 


ALION. <.,.< 


Company. 


Increase 


Amount 


$.05 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


$.09 hr. 


$.09 hr. 
$.015 


$.05 hr. 
$.05 hr. 
$.07 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


$.07 hr. 
average 
$.03 hr. 


$.02 hr. 


$.03 hr. 
incentive 
$.035 hr. 
non- 
incentive 


$1.40 wk. 


see 
remarks 


as above 
$.06 hr. 


$2.50 to 


to $5.50 
wk. 


$.17 hr. 
5% 


- 5% 


$5.00 wk. 


Date 
Effective 


6-2-49 
3-7-49 


5-1-49 


6-13-49 


5-549 


5-5-49 
6-27-49 


6-27-49 
12-1-48 


4—-1-49 


4-17-49 


Number 
Affected 


70 
1,300 


434 


110 
24 


n.d. 
n.d. 


38 


approx. 


4,500 


153 
58 
175 


275 


500 


200 
1,600 


200 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


——_S |S —————————_ | | | [| 


n.d. 


n.d. 


see 
remarks 


$.88 hr. 


$1.335 hr. 


n.d. 
n.d. 


$1.58 hr. 


$1.45 hr. 


$1.03 hr. 
men 
$.91 hr. 
women 


$.85 hr. 
$.90 hr. 


Remarks 
Effective 


(United Steelworkers, CIO) 


(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, 
CIO) 


Prior rates: male, 98¢ hr. minimum; female, 88¢ 
hr. minimum. Also group insurance program. 
(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, 
CIO) 

(No union) 

Six paid holidays. (UAW, AFL) 


One year contract. (United Construction Work- 
ers, UMW) 

First contract; for one year. (Office Employees 
Int. Union, AFL) 

(Int. Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 


Company-paid health, accident, hospitalization, 
and surgical benefit plan. (United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 

Announced 7-22-49. (UAW, CIO) 


Sasa ere gy & Warehousemen’s Union, 

CI 

Additional group insurance coverage; average 
cost to company 2¢ hr. Reopening on wage 
rates one time by either party on or after Sept. 
15, 1949. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, CIO) 


6-28-48 |(United Paper Workers, CIO; Assoc. Unions, 


Ind.) 


5-56-48 |(UMW, Dist. 50) 


(No union) 

Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. 
Increase: 5¢ hr. to hourly rated employees. Base 
rate of incentive employees increased 5¢ hr. 
Prior rates :mills— $1.21 hr. male; box shop—$1.26 
hr., male; $1.21 hr., female. Hospitalization and 
surgical increased—daily benefit $6 to $8; inci- 
dentals $60 to $80. Sickness and accident in- 
creased from $12 wk. to $21 wk. beginning on 
first day of accident and fourth day of sickness. 
Accident benefits extended from 13 wks. to 26 
wks. Seven increases since V-J day totaling 51¢. 
(United Paperworkers, CIO) 


Increase effective last December. Due to subse- 
quent negotiations which held up signing of 
contract, it has only recently become legally 
binding. (United Construction Workers, UMW) 


Retroactive to 1-1-49. Slight adjustments in 
night differential payments. (Newspaper Guild, 
CIO) 

Contract expires 4-17-51. Wage reopening 
4-17-50, 60 days notice. (Newspaper Guild, 
CIO) 


Increase result of wage reopening. (Utility Work- 
ers Union, CIO) 

Additional 26¢ day for climbing to regularly 
climbing linemen, line foremen and troublemen. 
(No union) 

Merit increase. Eleven per cent of salaried em- 

ployees did not receive the increase. (No union) 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY 15 TO AUGUST 15—Continued 


Company 


Public Utility (Continued) 


Concord Gas Company............- 
Concord, N. H. 


*Laclede Gas Light Company....... 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers Light and Heat Com- 
pany 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Metropolitan Edison Company; Edi- 
son Light & Power Company..... 
Reading; York, Pa. 


Northern States Power Company... . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany 
San Francisco, Calif. 


West Penn Power Company........ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Miscellaneous 
*Chicago & Southern Air Lines...... 
Chicago, Ill 


Glove Woven Belting Company, In- 
corporated 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Liggett Drug Company............. 


Boston, Mass. 


*Restaurant-Hotel Employers Coun- 
cil 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Robbins Flooring Company......... 
Reed City, Mich. 


Tin Processing Corporation......... 
Texas City, Tex. 


—— | | | | | 


Type 
Worker! Amount 
WE | $.05 br. 
S) 5% 
WE | $.08 hr. 
WE | $.04 hr. 
average 
Ss 8% 
WE | $.10 hr. 
$.07 hr. 
$.05 hr. 
WE | $.08 hr. 
Ss $1 to 
$7 wk. 
WE $.077 
weighted 
average 
S  |$12.39mo. 
weighted 
average 
WE see 
remarks 
WE 10% 
WE | $.05 hr. 
S $2 wk. 
WE | 8.75 day 
WE | $.09 hr. 
WE | $.07 hr. 
Ss $.11 hr. 


Increase 
Date 
Effective 


1-1-49 
1-1+49 


n.d. 


5-149 


5-149 


3-1-49 


3-1-49 


3-1-49 
5-1-49 


10-48 
2-49 


5-18-49 


3-2-49 


3-2-49 
7-19-49 
6-1-49 


5-16-49 
5-16-49 


Number 
Affected 


1,700 


1,980 


716 


1,054 


2,650 


62,000 


326 
145 


Previous Rate or Range 


$1.06 hr. 
average 


$2,000 yr. 


average 
n.d. 


$1.47 hr. 
mini- 
mum 
$1.22- 

$1.46 hr. 
incl.) 
under 

$1.22 hr. 


$1.595 hr. 


average 
st. time 
n.d. 


various 


various 


$.91 hr. 


$1.39 to 
$1.93 hr. 
$1.39 hr. 


Effective 


Remarks 


1-148 |Increased vacation period for one-year employees. 


1-1+48 


n.d. 


12-1-47 


5-1-48 


n.a. 


8-28-48 
8-28-48 


(UMW) 


Announced 7-27-49. One-year contract also pro- |} 
vides company-paid group insurance, including | 
life insurance, weekly sick and accident benefits | 
and hospitalization and surgical payments. | 
Cost estimated at 3¢ hr.; previously paid by | 
union and company. Also 3 weeks’ vacation 
after 13 years’ service instead of 15 years’ serv-. | 
ice; 2 weeks’ vacation after 1 year. New sever- | 
ance clause. An employee whose job i is abolished 
and who is eligible under the provisions of the 
clause will receive one and one-half weeks’ pay 
for each year of seniority. Rate of pay will be the 
highest average straight-time hourly earnings in 
any one-of the preceding 5 years. (United Gas, 
Coke, and Chemical Workers, CIO) 


Unorganized wage earners: 1,638. (UMW, Dist. | 


50; Ind. Gas Workers Union; AFL Union; no | 
union) | 
(No union) 

Three weeks’ vacation after 15 instead of 20 
years’ service 
Of number affected, 901 employed hy Me‘ro- 
politan Edison Company. Three weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 15 instead of 20 years’ continuous 
service. (Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 


(Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 


Carfare payment of 20¢ day for certain women — 
under special conditions. Increased night differ- 
entials for certain groups. (Communication 
Workers, CIO; Independent Telephone Unions; 
TWOC; CIO; No union) 

(Utility Workers Union, CIO) 


(Utility Workers Union, CIO) 


Announced 8-22-49. Increases: teletype opera- 
tors, 7%; radio telephone operators, 6.6%; 
lead radio operators, 5.5%. (Air Carrier Com- 
munication Operators Ass’n, Ind.) 
First contract. Vacation with pay. 

Workers Union, CIO) 


(Textile 


Three weeks’ vacation granted after 20 years’ - 
instead of 25 years’ service. (United Gas, Coke 
& Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Only 80 employees in bargaining unit. (United 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Increase affects 1,000 bar and eating establish- 
ments; covers cooks, waiters, bartenders and 
miscellaneous employees. (Culinary Workers & 
Bartenders, AFL) 

Company pays one-half of Blue Cross Insurance. 
Amounts to about $3 mo. per employee. (Int. 
Woodworkers, CIO) 

(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 


(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

Seven guaranteed holidays. Three weeks’ varation 
after 2 years’ service; previously 14 work days 
after 3 years. Sick leave increased to 6 weeks’ 
full pay and five weeks’ half pay for after 10 
years’ service; previously 15 work days for three 
weeks’ service or more. 
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B—Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only 


Company 


Metals and Metal Manufactures 
Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Com- 


pany 
Burlington County, N. J. 


Foster Wheeler Corporation............ 
Carteret, N. J. 


Oliver Corporation..:................. 
Charles City, Iowa 


Plomb Tool Company................. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Universal Winding Company........... 
| Atwood Division 
Stonington, Conn. 


Paper and Allied Products 


Campbell Box & Tag Company......... 
South Bend, Ind. 


Container Corporation of America. ..... 
Chicago, Ill. 


Great Northern Paper Company........ 
Millisocket; East Millinocket; Madison, 
e. 


International Paper Company.......... 
New York, Maine, Pennsylvania 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation........... 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Textiles and Allied Products 


Albany Felt Company......... 
Nenands, N. Y 


Goodall-Sanford, Inc.................. 
Sanford, Me. 


Schlichter Jute Cordage Company...... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


Milton Bradley Company...........->. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Woromline Pere er citi ko ss 
New York, N. Y. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 
(Westvaco Chemical Division) 
Carteret, N. J. 

Great Lake Pipe Line Co.............. 


Frank G. Schenuit Rubber Company... . 
Woodberry, Md. 


Type 
of 
Worker! 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Benefits 
Date Number 
Effective Affected 
5-22-49 858 
6-23-49 1,000 
7-20-49 n.d 
4-29-49 n.a 
6-1-49 Q17 
7-1-49 60 
7-11-49 600 
5-1-49 n.a 
6-1-49 4,500 
4-14-49 n.d 
7-18-49 800 
8-3-49 3,000 
1-1-49 225 
4-1-49 n.d 
6-22-49 n.a 
5-77-49 180 
7-11-49 700 
6-1-49 n.a 


Remarks 


Contract expires 5-22-50. Second and third-shift differential increased from 
7.5¢ to 10¢ hr. Three weeks’ vacation for 20 years’ service. Modified group 
insurance premiums. Company pays 2/3, employee 1/8. Current rate: $1.085 
hr. labor, effective 5-22-48. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Contract expires 6-23-50. Three weeks’ vacation after 15 instead of 20 years’ 
service. One additional paid holiday making a total of seven. Company paid 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield insurance. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers Union, CIO) 

Contract expires 7-20-51. Wages may be reopened any time after 30 days’ writ- 
ten notice. Improved insurance plan, company paying additional cost. Three 
weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. Pay for holidays falling on Saturday. 
Inequities of base rates average .5¢ hr. (United Farm Equip. and Metal 
Workers, CIO) the A 

Contract expires Aug. 1, 1950. Base rate $1.05 to $1.75. Six paid holidays, cost- 
ing 3¢-4¢ an hour. Seniority benefits. More liberal vacation plan—1 wk., 
6 mo.; 2 wks., 2 yrs. Grievance procedure. (Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
& Helpers Int. Union, AFL) 

Contract expires 6-1-50. Joint contributory group life insurance. (Int. Ass’n 
Machinists, Ind.; Int. Molders & Foundry Workers, AFL) 


One-year contract. Three additional holidays with pay. Contract has a re- 
opening clause under which either party may ask for a change in rates after 
one year. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 

Current rates: $1.10 hr., male; $1.00 hr., female, made effective 4-1-48. Con- 
tract expires 8-11-50; provides time and one half for hours worked on recog- 
nized holidays plus holiday pay. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 

Contract expires 4-80-50; automatically continues from year to year if neither 
party requests reopening on annual anniversary date. Shift differentials of 
3¢ to 5¢ hr. for 4PM to 12 and 12 to 8AM shifts at Millinocket and East Milli- 
nocket mills. Two weeks’ vacation after $ instead of 5 years’ service. Current 
base rate $1.15 hr. was effective 5-1-48. (AFL unions) 

Contract expires 5-31-50. Group life insurance premiums for eligible retired 
employees assumed by company. Current rates: common labor, $1.15 to $1.20 
hour, effective June 1, 1948. (Int. Bro. Paper Makers, AFL; Int. Bro. Pulp, 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL; Int. Bro. Firemen & Oilers, AFL) 

One-year contract. Paid sick-leave plan changed. Partial benefits upon em- 
ployees’ first-year anniversary of employment. Previously, eligibility require- 
ment was 1 year’s service prior to Jan. 1. Current base rates: $1.25, male; 
$1.09, female; made effective December 6, 1948. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


Contract expires 7-13-50. Current rate $1.33 hr. average effective 7-13-48. 
Improved coverage in company-paid hospital insurance plan. Coverage for 
dependents available, but not paid for by employer. (United Textile Workers, 
AFL) 


Contract expires 7-15-51. Weekly sickness and accident benefits increased 
from $14 to $18 wk. Current rates: $1.05 hr., minimum; $1.33 hr., average; 
made effective February 2, 1948. (United Textile Workers Union, AFL) 

One additional paid holiday—Good Friday. An increase of 2.5¢ hr. affects 20 of 
these employees. (Int. Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 


In case of 2 shifts, the hours of labor may start at 6 a.m., with 3/4 hour out 
for lunch. Five cents an hour will be added for each straight-time hour worked, 
for all work done on the second shift. Probationary period was reduced from 
90 to 60 days. (Playthings, Jewelry & Novelty Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

Contract expires 4-1-52. Provides 2 wage reopenings. All employees received 
a cash bonus of $40. A comprehensive insurance program effective 8-1-49 
covers life insurance, accidental death, dismemberment fees, medical ex- 
penses, surgical benefits, weekly benefits for illness or accident, maternity 
benefits and hospitalization. Cost—3% of earnings of all affected employees. 
Also 2 additional paid holidays, making a total of 9. Other company practices 
ce by inserting them in the agreement. (Int. Jewelry Workers, 
AFL 

Contract expires 5-8-50. Three weeks’ vacation for 15 years’ service. Current 
rate $1.48 hr. (Int. Chemical Workers, CIO) 


No change in hourly earnings. Ten cents an hour cost of living allowance made 
part of base rate. Contract expires 7-11-50. Pay for holiday that falls within 
employee’s vacation period. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

Contract expires 5-31-50. Two additional paid holidays. Two weeks’ vacation 
after 3 instead of 4 years’ service. Three weeks’ vacation after 6 years. (United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Workers, CIO) 
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C—Wage Decreases 


Decreases 


Date 
Effective 


Type 
Company of 
Worker! A mount 
*Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Co....| WE $3.08 
Miami, Okla. day 
Hunter Packing, © osrnne sen ceh ee iain WE | $.01 br 


E. St. Louis, Il. 


Remarks 
Number 
Affected 
825 |Affects workers in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri. Contract pro- 


vides a sliding wage scale, based.on the price of zinc concentrates. 
(United Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers, AFL) 

Granted increased insurance benefits: life insurance and accidental 
death, $1,000; dismemberment, $1, 000; weekly sickness and accident 
benefits, $25; surgical operation insurance, $150 maximum; medical 
expense insurance, $2 office calls; $3 calls other than office. (Amal. 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL) 


D—No Change in Wage Structure 


{No Change 
Type 
Company of 
Worker! Date Number 
Effective Affected 
Metal Manufactures 
Flood City Brass & Electric Co.........] WE | 5-1-49 44 
Johnstown, Pa. 
*International Harvester Company. .... WE n.d 400 
Louisville, Ky. 
Paper and Allied Products 
Haimont OX CO. cc napa acento WE | 3-149 n.d. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Rochester Folding Box Company....... WE | 4-1-49 155 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Petroleum and Allied Products 
Gulf Oil;@orporation.dian.4 . .weseeesin WE | 7-2-49 105 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company......... WE | 6-1-49 2,412 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Pan American Pipe Line Company...... WE | 7-1-49 n.d. 
Houston, Tex. 
Pan American Refining Corporation....| WE | 71-49 n.d. 
Texas City, Tex. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc..... .| WE | 7-1-49 n.d. 
Augusta, Kan. 
Miscellaneous 
Campbell Soup Company.............. WE | 5-2-49 n.d. 
Napoleon, O. 
General Time Corporation............. WE | 6-1-49 3,200 
La Salle, Ill. 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co......... WE | 7-21-49 5,000 
Newark, N. J. 
S 7-21-49 1,900 
Red LioniCabmet Com. cas. ees. <i WE | 6-14-49 n.d 


Red Lion, Pa. 


Remarks 


Contract expires 5-1-50; has a wage reopening clause 8-1-49 or thereafter. To 
date, subject of wages not yet reopened. Current rates: $1.17 hr., labor; 
$1.64 hr., 1st class machinist; were made effective 5-1-48. (United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 

Announced 8-10-49. Contract expires August, 1950. Provides rate increases 
for certain job classifications only. (Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 


Current base rate, 85¢ hr. Incentive plan instituted whereby employees will 
earn cash bonus for increased production per man hour. One-year contract. 
(Int. Bro. Pulp, Sulphite, Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

Contract expires 3-31-50. (Amal. Clothing Workers, CIO) 


Ten cents cost of living allowance incorporated into base pay. Rate same as 
before, $1.81 hr. Contract expires 5-2-50. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 
No change in hourly earnings. Ten cents cost of living allowance added to base 


rate. Current weighted average: $1.828 includes classification adjustments 
affecting 78 employees. Contract expires 6-1-50. (Oil Workers Int. Union, 
CIO) 


Result of wage reopening of 1948-50 contract—cost of living allowance added 
to base rate. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 

Contract expires 6-30-51; has a one year wage reopening clause. (Oil Workers — 
Int. Union, CIO) ' 

No change in hourly earnings. Five percent cost of living allowance added to 
base rate. Contract expires 7-1-50. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 


Hiring and base rate for men and women remained the same as before—80¢ — 
women, 90¢ men. Some 30 people were affected by wage evaluation changes. — 
Results of wage reopening. (Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL) A 

Two-year contract with a wage reopening 4 mos. after effective date of contract 
and on anniversary date of contract. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

Contract expires 7-20-50; affects company’s plant department. Some occu- 
pational classification adjustments affected 200 employees. (Telephone — 
Workers Union of New Jersey, Ind.) 

Affects accounting and general office workers. One-year contract. (Telephone 
Workers Union of New Jersey, Ind.) 

Contract expires 6-14-50. (Int. Woodworkers, CIO) 


‘Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
*Obtained from press reports—information not verified. 
n.a.Not available. 


Doris K. LirepMAN 
Statistical Division 
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Collective Bargaining 
(Continued from page 384) 


of the table. In order to determine what informa- 
tion is indispensable, the negotiator must try to vis- 
ualize what the other fellow is going to present and 
then be ready with adequate data on that subject. 

If the employer has not dealt with the union be- 
fore, there is a lot of ground work that is necessary. 
He will need to make a survey in his own company 
of the policies and practices that are being observed. 
That may sound like a strange item of information 
to gather but he will need it in bargaining. The union 
will know all too well what his practices are. 

He will also need to make a survey of contracts 
that other companies may have with the particular 
union. By this method he can obtain the “feel” of 
the situation throughout the area and perhaps even 
determine the national union’s bargaining pattern. 

He will further need to make a survey of the 
union itself and of the personnel with whom he will 
be dealing. A great deal of information is available 
in union newspapers, in the minutes of union conven- 
tions, in constitutions and by-laws, and in reference 
materials such as the “Handbook of Labor Unions” 
and “Who’s Who in Labor.” 


DEVELOP A BARGAINING BOOK 


Inasmuch as collective bargaining is a continu- 
ing relationship, preparations for negotiations are 
a continuing job. You will probably set up your 
files in such a manner that when the time for 
negotiations comes around you will have the in- 
formation readily available. The most general way is 
to do it on a clause-by-clause basis so that the griev- 
ance, arbitration, and discipline cases that arise 
through the year will be filed under the particular 
clause to which they pertain. About two months 
before the bargaining sessions, you will probably have 
conferences with your supervisors to obtain their 
opinions concerning how the various clauses are actu- 
ally working out in practice and to obtain their sug- 
gestions for changes. From their suggestions, to- 
gether with the material from your files, you can 
then develop what many negotiators refer to as a 
bargaining book. 

The chief value of a bargaining book is that it 
makes available to the negotiator all the different 
cases he will need and few of which he can expect to 
remember offhand. This is important because if you 
are going to suggest contract changes to the union 
you will have to buttress your case with facts. Usu- 
ally a bargaining book is prepared in such a manner 
that on the one side there is the present clause, usu- 
ally clipped from the contract; on the other side, the 
clause is rewritten the way management thinks it 


should be. Underneath this are listed all the specific 
reasons developed by the supervisors, as well as the 
grievance cases that substantiate the need for the con- 
tract change. These can be used as evidence, if 
necessary, to overcome the powerful inertia exerted by 
the status quo. 


HAVE DEPARTMENT HEAD MEETINGS 


After these preliminaries you will need to call a 
meeting of certain department heads in the company, 
such as the market analysis man, controller and the 
production head, in order to obtain the estimates of 
sales and production for the next year and to discuss 
the relative effects of wage increases on costs. You 
already have the figures on past wage costs in the 
company and you will need to estimate the future. 
To do this you should include everything that can 
properly be considered a wage cost, including fringes, 
taxes and other miscellany, to obtain the total cost 
picture. 

When these data have been gathered and studied, 
you should arrange a meeting of the policy group. 
Usually, that consists of the officers of the company. 
This group can then determine, on the basis of your 
recommendations and in the light of the long-range 
objectives of the company, the bargaining pattern 
that you are going to follow. They can then grade 
the suggestions you have made, and these can be 
recorded in the bargaining book in code—the ones 
that you will give up readily, the ones that you will 
give up less readily, and those for which you will 
fight to the last ditch. 

Moreover, this meeting will provide the necessary 
authority for you to bargain and make a settlement 
within certain limits. In order to do his job properly, 
I feel that a negotiator must have a bargaining pro- 
gram based upon all the possible facts inherent in 
the situation. 


GATHER INTERNAL MATERIAL 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: One of the principal types 
of material which any negotiator must have is what 
we might call internal negotiating material. This 
consists of, first, the wage structure within the single 
plant or within the group of plants. If the plant 
is on an incentive plan, then you need the incentive 
bonus—the take-home earnings. 

The second realm of internal material is the trend 
of productivity in the plant. What has happened to 
the plant’s production within the past year? How 
does this last year compare with the previous years? 
You should have all that, either in chart form or 
in tabular form, for ready access. 

Then you need the sales figures and the sales po- 
tential of the company. These are useful for com- 
bating the normal union arguments that there is no 
end to the market. 
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In the fourth realm of internal materials, we make 
a close check on grievances during the past year. 
This shows up poorly worded contracts, or loopholes 
in the contract which management should take cog- 
nizance of in filing its proposals with the union. 


NEEDED EXTERNAL MATERIAL 


There are certain external facts which the nego- 
tiators must have. First, there are such government 
statistics as the wholesale price index, the consumer 
price index, the Federal Reserve statistics, the elabo- 
rate monthly brochures on bank deposit trends. You 
will find that these things are sometimes very useful 
for conversation purposes. 

Secondly, you have the problem of the competitive 
areas. The average American plant competes with 
those in other areas. What are the wage structures in 
the other areas? What were the changes in their past 
contracts? What is happening to the leaders of Ameri- 
can industry such as automobiles, steel, and the like? 
All these things are available for affirmatively pre- 
senting the employer’s reasons for his position. 

I think none of us ought to be fooled by the amount 
of material and preparations we go into. All of us 
know that it is sort of window dressing. We know 
that after we spend several meetings discussing the 
economic reasons for each other’s positions then the 
real thrust of the bargaining begins. You take off 
the top of the dressing and you are then ready to 
eat the lettuce. At that point, the bargaining comes 
down to the actual test of strength between the union 
and the employer. 


KEEP MONEY MATTERS SEPARATE? 


CHAIRMAN PITZELE: Is it good strategy in 
collective bargaining to keep the discussion of wages 
and other money matters separate from the con- 
tractual matters, such as union security and seniority, 
and other noneconomic things? 

MR. LIVINGSTONE: Yes, I think it is, in so far 
as it is possible. A procedure which I have found to 
work pretty well is to leave wages to the very end of 
the list of subjects to be bargained. As a first step, 
try to get, at least in semifinal agreement, union re- 
quests for contract changes on such matters as seni- 
ority, rules, practices and procedures. Then nego- 
tiate changes that the company wants. Some of 
these matters can be agreed upon quickly as a matter 
of routine and fairness. For the things that cannot 
be agreed on, after reasonable discussion, just say: 
“We'll set those things aside.” After all the issues, 
except wages, have been discussed, you wind up with 
a number of matters on which there is no agreement, 
and others on which there is partial agreement. After 
this point is reached, wages are introduced as a trad- 
ing concession. 
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It is sometimes possible to trade off for every } 
penny of wage increase something of lesser importance | 
sought or resisted by the union in the earlier part |) 
of the negotiations. I think that settling as many |) 
of the noneconomic issues—if you care to call them | 
that—as you can, before you get to the wages, and | 
then winding up with a package, the various parts of | 
which can be satisfactorily disposed of as wage con- | 
cessions are made, constitutes a fair and orderly | 
procedure. 

Also, I have found that, as a rule, the unions with | 
which I have had dealings have been willing to fol- | 
low this procedure. Usually, unions are not too } 
anxious at the very beginning of negotiations to get 
into the subject of wages. ' 


USE PACKAGE APPROACH 


MR. VAN DELDEN: TI am not in complete ’ 
agreement. It seems to me that if you postpone wages | 
to reach agreement on nonwage issues, you play | 
right into the union’s hand. They will get all they 
can and then back you right into the corner with: 
“Are you going to give in on money or not?” I be- 
lieve that almost everything you give in collective 
bargaining either is a cost item or is related to cost. | 
This would certainly be true of concessions relating 
to seniority, grievance handling, distribution of work, 
transfers, and the status of supervisors. It is almost 
impossible to have agreement on any issue before- 
hand when you use this package method since wages 
are a part of the whole picture. It seems to me that 
you lose your bargaining position by every so-called 
nonwage item that you concede beforehand. 

MR. KHEEL: I think that those matters can be 
separated, although I am not sure which ought to 
come first. It has been my experience that you will 
find there can be some intelligent collective bargain- 
ing on the nonmonetary issues. On these issues, you 
will find companies and unions trying to work the 
problems out in terms of the realities of their relation- 
ships. 


SEPARATE DISCUSSIONS FOR WAGES 


When you come to the money issues, you get into — 
an area of bargaining that is something like a game ~ 
of poker. This type of bargaining tends to divorce 
itself from reality. I believe that is unfortunate. I 
would like to see some development of collective bar- 
gaining on money issues that has some reality as to 
what is taking place. I recall Mr. Whitehouse’s in- 
dustry, here in New York, where I happened to sit 
in between the printing employers and officials of 
the International Typographical Union. They were 
taking up the question of union security. This was 
quite an issue in that dispute. It was complicated 
by Mr. Randolph’s position in light of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The problem was well set forth in an 


intelligent discussion, and a mutually agreeable solu- 
‘tion was found. The negotiators then turned to a 
question of wages. There, notwithstanding sixty 
years of collective bargaining history, it looked just 
like any five-and-ten-cent union negotiation. The 
bargaining was on exactly the basis of who could hide 
the most cards up his sleeve. And there was a strike. 

There is almost invariably this different attitude 
on the part of the company and union negotiators as 
to those two categories of problems. So I think that 
these two matters can be separated. Perhaps in cer- 
tain situations, the one should be taken up first and 
the other second. 


NEGOTIATE SERIES BY SERIES 

MR. WHITEHOUSE: I think that whenever we 

get to the pocketbook area our emotions naturally 
become a little more prickly than they do on the 
‘other issues. This problem of setting wages aside 
‘until you get everything else straightened out is 
much better, of course on paper, than it is in prac- 
tice. The reason is that if you leave the wages 
until the final windup you will find a reticence on 
the part of the union to agree to anything else. Only 
when you bring wages in as part of the running nego- 
tiations can you get any tentative agreements, even 
in the initial sessions, on any items. 

I believe that you have to negotiate series by series, 
with an over-all eye on the end result. Otherwise, 
you are likely to find yourself trading off everything 
and then finding yourself backed against the wall on 

the wage issue with nothing left to trade. 


LOCAL vs. INTERNATIONAL 


CHAIRMAN PITZELE: One of the most exas- 
perating collective bargaining situations an employer 
can encounter is to deal with the local union and 
show some progress toward reaching a settlement only 
to find that the international union with which that 
local is affiliated has established a hard and fast rule 
on the basis of which all settlements must be made. 
Contrariwise, an employer-may find that he can deal 
with the international union officials in a reasonably 
satisfactory way but the local leaders he has to meet 
with have very different ideas about what should 
go into a contract. Caught between such an upper 
and nether millstone, what should an employer do? 

MR. MUGRIDGE: I am assuming that the em- 
ployer has acquainted himself with the objectives of 
the international union, and that he has ascertained 
to what degree the international will press for these 
objectives. In other words, I am assuming that you 
read union newspapers,! that you follow all the news 

1For a listing giving the name, address and subscription price of 
principal AFL, CIO and independent union periodicals, see “Labor 


Press in United States,” The Management Record, December, 1948, 
p. 579. 
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about the unions with which you deal, and that you 
have a pretty good idea of what is behind the issues. 

I can cite one case from experience. It happened 
a few years ago in St. Louis. There, the international 
union—which we did not like, nor did we like its 
leadership—had adopted a by-law to the effect that 
all local contracts had to be signed with the inter- 
national. In other words, the local union leaders 
were merely agents for the international. We de- 
cided not to go along with it. We persuaded the local 
union leaders that it was absurd for them to back 
up the international on this issue. We emphasized 
that the president of the international was endeavor- 
ing to destroy the autonomy of the local and the 
prestige of the local officers. Finally, the local officers, 
who were on the negotiating committee, decided that 
we were right. They did not want any part of their 
rights to bargain directly with the employers in St. 
Louis taken away from them and turned over to 
the international. 

This would not work in every case. This happened 
to be an AFL union, in which there are many strong 
locals. International officers watch local officers to 
see that they do not grow too strong and local officers 
see to it that the international does not usurp their 
authority. 

It is important to consider carefully what your own 
employees know and think about the issues. Are 
they really behind them? Do they understand what 
repercussions the issues may have especially in re- 
gard to steady employment? If your employees don’t 
understand the issue for which the international offi- 
cials are pressing, there is some chance that you can 
break down the local negotiating committee. 

In the final analysis, you have to weigh the im- 
portance of the issue to decide whether you are go- 
ing to fight a battle on that alone. In other words, 
are you going to take a strike? Are you going to re- 
main adamant and inform the local of your attitude? 


TREND TOWARD CENTRALIZATION 


MR. DRUCKER: More and more we are going to 
find ourselves in the middle of a fight between the 
local and the international officers. That is a stage 
that every union movement has gone through. You 
have to realize that the question of who controls is 
the decisive and central question in union politics; 
and the union is necessarily a political organization. 

Management is squarely in the middle. All I can 
give you is just the opposite of Mr. Mugridge’s advice. 
Do not get involved, if you can help it. Do not take 
sides. Do not play one faction against the other. In 
the end, you will be the one who will be getting into 
difficulty. If you can, stay out of it. It will not 
be easy. But if you do not stay out of it you will 
be playing with dynamite by getting into union poli- 
tics. You will end up doing what the railroad man- 
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agement is doing, namely, running the union’s busi- 
ness for the union free of charge, spending millions 
of dollars a year on this, getting none of the credit 
and all the blame if something goes wrong. 


MR. MUGRIDGE: I disagree with you. I think 
you are advising us to take these things lying down. 
There are thousands of little locals in this country 
who know their community situation and what counts 
for its welfare. Regardless of where the labor move- 
ment is heading I think we should attempt to pre- 
serve local autonomy. 


CHAIRMAN PITZELE: It seems to me that 
what we have here is a short-run and a long-run 
point of view. Mr. Mugridge offers some advice for 
dealing with the immediate situation. What Mr. 
Drucker seems to be saying is that if you follow Mr. 
Mugridge’s advice that may be very well for the 
moment, but a few years from now you will find 
yourself involved in a situation which may redound 
very much to your disadvantage. 


THREE WAYS TO MEET ISSUE 


MR. VAN DELDEN: I would like to bring this 
question down to an everyday level. No doubt some 
employers deal with locals where the international 
union has adopted a policy on pensions or wage in- 
creases, and the locals are very unwilling to settle 
for less than the pattern that the international has 
established. They hesitate to do it either because of 
pride or because of definite instructions not to settle 
for less. There are three practical ways in which em- 
ployers can get around such a situation. 

The first method is to reach agreement on all the 
contract terms except on that particular item and to 
provide for a reopening on that issue alone at some 
later date. Such a procedure may only defer your 
troubles. But at least there is a possibility the inter- 
national union may change its instructions in the 
intervening time because of resistance met elsewhere 
with larger companies. After all, if you are a small 
employer, you may not want to risk a last-ditch stand 


until you can determine what your competitors will 


do. 

A second method is to refer the issue in dispute 
to arbitration. This suggestion may not be accept- 
able to many, but it is one way of getting around 
the impasse. , 

The third way is to extend the contract for three 
or four months. This course could be followed if 
there were a definite cost impact involved because of 
retroactivity which you were unwilling to incur. Such 
an agreement would take the immediate pressure off, 
allow you to continue operating under ascertainable 
costs, and give the local a chance to find out whether 
the instructions of the international are final and 
something that must be literally observed. Such a 
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situation as this requires the utmost tact in handling | 
and the employer should always be careful to keep | 
the door open for a peaceful settlement. 


LOCALS CHALLENGE INTERNATIONALS 


MR. PERCIVAL: Many small local unions are 
challenging the internationals on the basic philosophy 
of the democratic processes. Many labor unions 
say—whether it is so or not—that their authority 
stems from the local unions. Unions as they mature 
at the local level are beginning to challenge the in- 
ternational. This situation is a matter of real concern. 

A year ago, for example, an agreement was nego-' 
tiated between a company lawyer and the inter- 
national representative. They met in the lawyer's 
office without the participation of the local union, 
which protested the action. When the contract ter- 
minated a few weeks ago, the local served notice to 
the international union that if it did not have a 
voice in determining the policies of its local, it would 
ask another union to come in. The local did exactly | 
that. The vote, held last Friday, was ten to one for 
making the change. 

In our local situations, we see the union as it ma- 
tures saying: “We don’t want to take instructions 
from the international. You are surviving because of 
us, and not we because of you.” In the next five or 
ten years there is going to be a real challenge to man- 
agement as to its position on this question. 


OLD-LINE NATIONALS DOMINATE LOCALS 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: This may be the situation 
with unions which are maturing at the present time. 
But there are many unions in which the international 
has become all-powerful. With these unions even the 
local charters are listed as local so-and-so, subordi- 
nate to the international. 

In this situation you find that when the interna- 
tional enacts some laws, or promulgates some execu- 
tive council decisions, the local unions cannot sign a 
contract which does not include them. Many indus- 
tries face this situation year after year and are thus ~ 
prevented from any real bargaining at all at the local 
level. The local may say: “We would like to negoti- 
ate a contract and we would like to do this, but it 
will not be accepted by the international who, under 
our rules, must be a party to the contract.” This 
leads me to one conclusion: that is to attempt as 
best you can to negotiate with the local committee 
and if they tell you frankly that they cannot nego- 
tiate, then insist upon the international representa- 
tives coming into the area. Our experience has shown 
that in many cases the international itself will bend, 
but not the locals which fear the penalty of expulsion 
or revocation of charter. If you cannot negotiate © 
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‘with the local, force the international into the situ- 
ation and then do your best to bargain with them. 


CHAIRMAN PITZELE: When a controversy de- 
velops between a union and a company it fre- 
‘quently has news value in the local community. I 
am sure many have been impressed time after time 
by how effective a union is in getting its point of 
view into the newspapers. On the other hand, man- 
/ agement frequently takes a stuffy or timorous atti- 
tude before a newspaper reporter and meets the situ- 
ation with a perfunctory “No comment.” What is 
‘the value, and the dangers of newspaper publicity 
when a controversy with the union develops? Mr. 
| Livingstone has a newspaper man’s background. I 
: would like him to look at this from the viewpoint of 
both an industrial relations executive and a newspaper 
man. 


VALUE AND DANGER OF PUBLICITY 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: Controversies and situa- 
tions are won or lost, depending upon what people 
think about them. When a controversy breaks out, 
you just cannot win the support of a majority of your 
employees and the interested public, unless a substan- 
tial number of people read what you have to say, 
learn your position, side with you, and take the 
stand, “All right, the company has got a point there.” 
Tt is vital that when an issue reaches the juncture 
where an impasse or a work stoppage is impending, 
or has taken place, that the company must convinc- 
ingly present its position. 

People place unusual credence in newspaper re- 
ports. They say to themselves: “If it is in the paper, 
it must be so.” We have all seen countless situations 
where the union has had two or three or four very 
colorful paragraphs to describe a labor controversy, 
and the company’s position has been presented only 
by a cryptic “No comment.” 

It is important that your story be affirmatively 
stated in the same pointed, vivid paragraphs as the 
union’s story. I might point out one danger: news- 
paper publicity should. be avoided until an open 
break takes place; but, once the battle occurs, then 
you must defend your position and aggressively win 
people over to your way of thinking. People will 
join with you, if you present good cause for them to 
do so. 


A DIFFERENT VIEWPOINT 


MR. KHEEL: {I think that a sound rule in col- 
lective bargaining is that if you can keep out of the 
newspapers by all means keep out of them. You 
cannot conduct your collective bargaining through 
the newspapers. However, there are some cases 
where, because of the large number of people in- 
volved or the type of the industry, you are bound 
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to be in the newspapers, whether you like it or not. 
There I think it is important to reckon with the 
fact that public statements are required. 

Frequently, employers and unions will frame state- 
ments, designed to take care of a public relations 
situation, which actually add fuel to discontent in 
their collective bargaining situations. I think the 
important thing to consider in public statements is 
what effect it will have upon the collective bargain- 
ing relationship, because that is the matter that you 
are trying to resolve. Great care must be exercised 
in not issuing a statement that might take the form 
of getting the public on your side but at the same 
time get the employees further away from you. 

MR. VAN DELDEN: I would suggest that at 
the beginning of any collective bargaining session it 
would be well to explore the situation with the union 
and, if possible, reach an agreement that any press 
releases that are to be given out are to be developed 
jointly. In that way there will not be any recrimi- 
nations or suspicions. 


STATE FINAL POSITION FIRST? 


CHAIRMAN PITZELE: Is it a good or bad 
technique to state your final position first, or should 
you always leave room for a series of concessions to 
be made as the negotiations develop? 

MR. MUGRIDGE: You never adopt a final posi- 
tion unless you mean it. And if you do, be prepared 
to say that the issue is closed, and he prepared to 
take a strike. In bargaining, the strike is always in 
the middle of the table. 

I have known contracts to be signed this past 
year in a meeting where the employer has said, 
“This is what I can do, and this is all. You know 
me by this time, and you know I mean this.” But 
bear in mind, it is a dangerous method. 


SUGGEST SEVERAL ALTERNATIVES 


MR. VAN DELDEN: It is a bad technique to 
state your final position first, because it implies that 
this is a take-it-or-leave-it proposition, which is bound 
to create a certain amount of resentment. The only 
time when it might be desirable for a negotiator to 
state his final position first would be when he is pro- 
posing several alternatives. There is some advantage 
in such a maneuver, because it causes the factions 
within the union to champion one alternative as 
against the other rather than to have them split on 
the basis of being for or against a single proposition. 

The only other situation where the final position 
might be stated first would be where one has abso- 
lutely nothing to give; here, of course, there is no alter- 
native to stating one’s position and maintaining it. 

MR. KHEEL: In using the term “the ritual of 
collective bargaining” I distinguish between the mone- 
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tary issues and the nonmonetary issues. On non- 
money issues you can have intelligent collective bar- 
gaining, and I see no reason why the employer’s point 
of view, as well as the union’s point of view, should 
not be put forward candidly right at the beginning. 
But when you get into money issues, the ritual of 
collective bargaining, for better or worse, applies. 

I think it would be wonderful if the unions and 
management could have confidence in each other to 
the point where they could generally state their 
final position at the beginning of bargaining. But 
this is the exception. One of the very few situations 
where that exists is the case of a company, whose 
name [ will not mention, where the chairman of the 
board developed the confidence of the union and the 
employees in the sincerity of his position. He states 
his company’s final position first and that is all there 
is to it. 

But, unfortunately, in most situations it is ex- 
pected by the rank and file, and by the union nego- 
tiators, that the ritual will be followed. If you put 
your final position first, you will find yourself in the 
unfortunate position of not being taken seriously— 
of being expected to go above that, because it is not 
believed to be your final position. The ritual must be 
observed unless you can break through and establish 
the kind of relationship where you do not have to 
observe it. 


CHAIRMAN PITZELE: In many cases it is a 
gloomy fact that the employer does not know his final 
position when he goes into negotiations, and that 
the ground tends to shift underneath him as the 
pressures from the union are applied. Before the 
employer can even face up to the question of “Shall 
we bespeak our final position at the outset,” he 
should settle in his own mind what is his final po- 
sition. And now for our next discussion point. 


VALUE OF OFF-RECORD DISCUSSIONS 


Is it a good or a bad technique to hold off-the- 
record discussions with some union officials outside 
the ritualistic circumstances of the collective bar- 
gaining conferences? Is that an advantageous or dis; 
advantageous thing for the employer to try to do? 


MR. PERCIVAL: That gets into the area of deal 
negotiations. It seems to work in a very delightful 
fashion for a season of time and then, very suddenly, 
the light goes out. It is because you are by-passing 
the local union. If the local union is a fairly demo- 
cratic union and has maturity, its members do not 
like deals. Union after union can be cited in the 
United States where newspaper publicity has shown a 
very highly satisfactory relation existing between em- 
ployer and union leaders—and then, very suddenly, 
there is a strike. One is going on right now, for ex- 
ample, in Pennsylvania, where there was that kind of 


relationship. A deal negotiation was made by the 
No. 1 man on management and the international] 
representative. The local union’s membership pro-| 
tested and struck. 

In another case I know of, the first labor agree-| 
ment was consummated in the rear of a tavern about} 
two o'clock in the morning by a representative of} 
management and a high international union repre-| 
sentative. What happened? In subsequent negoti-| 
ations, the employer had to take the management| 
representative out of the negotiations entirely and} 
the union had to transfer the international represen-| 
tative. | 


FREE PLAY TO NEGOTIATOR 


MR. KHEEL: I disagree with Mr. Percival. Your} 
question, as I recall it, was about the value of the} 
off-the-record talks. From that, Mr. Percival im- 
mediately jumped to the conclusion that that means | 
deal negotiations, and the word “deal” seems to have | 
sinister implications. Off-the-record discussions go on 
constantly during collective bargaining. There is| 
great value in having the responsible people on both | 
sides sit down in a quiet atmosphere where they can 
let their hair down, so to speak, and not strike a 
collective bargaining pose. I think a lot of good can 
be accomplished that way in arriving at a conclusion 
that the local group and management will consider 
satisfactory. | 


SHORT CIRCUITS COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


MR. VAN DELDEN: TI find the question some- 
what confusing because it refers to discussions outside 
the collective bargaining conference. When do these 
off-the-record talks take place? If we mean during 
the actual course of negotiations, there is no doubt 
in my mind whether that would be an ill-advised 
thing to do. One must eventually pay for all short 
circuiting of the collective bargaining process. This 
is true not only on the basis that the ground is cut 
from under the local union, but also because the 
end result is to heighten and emphasize what Mr. 
Kheel refers to as the bargaining pose. That is the 
effect that I have seen in every situation in which 
the real negotiations were being carried on privately. 
In the long run, it will mean ‘that the bargaining will 
break down because the official bargaining session is 
so artificial, so bitter, and so posed that it cannot 
go on. The reason why we have been resorting to the 
off-the-record talks is because we have been confining 
our union-management negotiations to conflict situ- 
ations. 

The time to have off-the-record talks is during 
the term of the contract. That is when your real 
labor relationship is developed. If your constructive 
labor contacts occur only at bargaining time, you 
will have very poor labor relations. 
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MR. WHITEHOUSE: I think there is still an- 
other facet to this problem that was not developed. 
When you get into the heated dickering of collective 
bargaining, emotions run wild at times and the union 
‘committee takes a very arbitrary stand. Perhaps one 
‘member of the committee shoots off his mouth and 
‘one of the employer’s representatives answers him in 
like fashion. 
| When you get into a very heated, emotional situ- 
‘ation you have a face-saving problem. If a manage- 
ment representative or a union representative during 
‘a recess says, “Well, really, what do you want?” or 
“How can we resolve some of these issues?” it is 
‘more or less just trying to pull the opposing sides to- 
|gether to develop a common core of understanding. 


‘Perhaps the majority of agreements today are con- 


‘summated after some sort of talk like that. 


It does 
not smack of any sort of an under-the-table deal or 
undercover work. It is merely trying to bring to- 
gether the remnants that have been torn up during 
the heated arguments, and then trying to get the 
group to see eye to eye on the final settlement. 


Questions from the Audience 


QUESTIONER: During the discussion, Mr. Liv- 
ingstone suggested taking differences of opinion to 
the employees when an impasse occurs in labor re- 
lations. I would like to know what methods he pro- 
poses. 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: The first thing to do is to 
get all the foremen in and brief them on exactly what 
the dispute is, the position the union takes and the 
position that the company takes, as well as the right- 
eousness, if that is true, of the company’s position. 
For this type of meeting, it helps to have an outline 
to give to the foremen, so that the pertinent points 
are highlighted. Encourage your supervisory organi- 
zation actively to discuss the issues with employees. 

A second step is to explain the matter in an em- 
ployee bulletin. A third procedure is to write an 
informative, friendly, frank and informal letter to 
your employees’ homes. A fourth step is to utilize 
the plant publication, and to report the dispute just 
as you would report a news story. Finally, if the dis- 
pute is serious, tell your story in the newspaper, both 
in the news columns and, if important enough, take 
an advertisement in the newspaper. 

When you ask people what the job of personnel 
administration is, most of them will say that it falls 
into four fields: selection, training and placement; 
workmen’s compensation and safety; employee ac- 
tivities, social, welfare, and athletic; and labor nego- 
tiations. They leave out the fifth, and most impor- 
‘tant, which is the matter of leading and formulating 
employee opinion. Do not let employee-opinion rattle 
around willy-nilly. It is management’s job to take 
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an active, positive part in the leading and formulating 
of employee thinking. 


WHEN SHOULD EMPLOYEES BE INFORMED? 


QUESTIONER: When should you take up the 
business of informing your employees? Should you 
wait until an impasse develops between you and the 
union, or should you look at it beforehand? 


MR. VAN DELDEN: You must have channels of 
communication already developed, or the union and 
your employees will be properly suspicious of their 
sudden appearance when a dispute becomes immi- 
nent. If you have a regular practice of writing letters 
to your employees at their homes, or if you have a 
bulletin or a magazine for your employees, you will 
merely be continuing to furnish them information 
concerning their jobs. On the other hand, if you start 
suddenly in the middle of negotiations to issue em- 
ployee bulletins concerning the situation, you can 
expect the union and employees to make an issue of 
your new course of action. 


QUESTIONER: I wonder if Mr. Drucker would 
like to enlarge a little bit on the statement that he 
made to the effect that the railroads have undertaken 
expense and trouble in managing the affairs of the 
railroad unions. 


MR. DRUCKER: That is not what I said. I said 
that the management is doing that without getting 
any pay, and getting only kicks for doing it. 

The best example I can give is the fact that man- 
agement is contractually administering the trade un- 
ion’s seniority roster but has no control over it. Con- 
tractually, management has signed away any author- 
ity over the crews. An employee, paid by man- 
agement but under the control of the railroad clerks’ 
union, administers the union rules. Management 
has agreed beforehand to pay for any mistakes made 
by this clerk, who is not under the jurisdiction 
of management. A well-managed railroad I know 
pays three and a half million dollars each year for 
mistakes made by the crew callers. On top of that, 
management gets nothing but kicks from the unions, 
who feel that management is trying to break down 
seniority. 


SHOULD LAWYERS SIT IN? 


QUESTIONER: Is there some point in having a 
lawyer present during negotiations, even though he 
must be silent, so that when the actual drafting job 
of the agreement must be done he will have the back- 
ground of the discussions to guide him? 

MR. KHEEL: I do not advocate having a lawyer 
present, or having a lawyer undertaking to perform 
the bargaining negotiations. Also, I think it is un- 
necessary to have a lawyer present during the nego- 
tiations for the purpose of being better prepared to 
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draw up the document. I do think that a lawyer 
should participate in framing the collective bargain- 
ing agreement. He should be present at the last 
meeting, or be properly advised as to what the under- 
standing has been. 


MR. VAN DELDEN: If your contract includes a 
provision for arbitration, and in any subsequent ar- 
bitration cases which you may have you intend to 
have a lawyer represent you, then you had better 
have your contract clauses checked by that lawyer 
before you sign the contract. 


MANAGEMENT RIGHTS CLAUSE: YES, NO? 


QUESTIONER: Should management’s preroga- 
tives be spelled out in the agreement? 


MR.VAN DELDEN: If your contract provides for 
arbitration, then you should have management’s 
prerogatives spelled out because the arbitrator will 
certainly look upon that statement as a guide in mak- 
ing his decisions. I realize, however, that there is 
considerable disagreement about whether manage- 
ment’s rights should be listed; many people feel that 
by not having them in a contract the employer re- 
tains all the residue of every right he did not give 
away. 


MR. DRUCKER: I do not like the word preroga- 
tives because the law textbooks define prerogatives 
as a right which has no corresponding responsibility. 
What we really talk about are management’s respon- 
sibilities and the powers and authorities which man- 
agement has to have to discharge its job. I would 
not try to define them in the union contract unless 
I had first thought them through. Particularly, I 
would not try to define any such things as the right 


to set production standards without considering it 
as a matter of operating policy. 


YEAR-AROUND COMMUNICATION 

QUESTIONER: I would like to ask Mr. Living- 
stone to comment on the importance of a long-range 
economic educational program for employees, the re- 
lationship of that education to contract negotiations, 
and about molding employee opinion as a function of 
industrial relations. 

MR. LIVINGSTONE: TI have never in my life 
met an employee who did not want to know more 
about his company’s business. When an employee is 
told what the problems of the business are, he gener- 
ally responds with sympathy. Men want to be proud 
of their company and of their bosses. It is not until 
they are let down that they turn contemptuous. 

It should be a continuous, never-ceasing activity 
of every company to tell its people about what is go- 
ing on in sales; what orders it is getting; what is hap- 
pening in finance—the getting of money to buy new 
job-making equipment; what the new developments 
in the field of engineering are; what new products are 
being planned and what improvements are being 
made on present ones; what is being done to get costs 
down and make jobs easier. 

These are examples of employee opinion forming 
that should be going on at all times. These activities, 
when understood by the employee, will win him to 
your side. Employee representatives, for example, 
enjoy visiting on a business basis with company ex- 
ecutives. Tell them daily what is going on in your 
company, so that when the date of the contract ne- 
gotiations arrives, you are dealing with an alert and 
informed committee that at least has some sympa- 
thy and understanding of your position. 
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In the Record 


Who Pays for Employee Pensions? 


The basic steel industry is in turmoil over this issue. The 
flare-up was touched off by the Presidential fact-finding 
board which recommended that the companies in the steel 
industry adopt a noncontributory insurance and pension 
plan because, the board said, the trend is in the direction of 
employer-pays-all plans. 

Now the question arises as to whether the present trend 
is in that direction. True, during the war years most plans 
were on a noncontributory basis, but according to statistics 
compiled by Tae Conrerence Boarp, contributory plans 
again took the lead with the end of the war. In its survey, 
it has found that in three out of four group insurance plans 
and nearly three out of five pension plans, employees 
share in the cost. Page 426. 

ee 


Do You Have the Galloping Jeebies? 


Well, don’t—not if you want the boss to keep you on 
his pay roll. Budgeting energy wisely, making clean-cut 
decisions and performing efficiently are of first importance 
in this competitive world. Further, they are key factors in 
keeping mentally fit, according to the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. They tell you how to bubble over 
with vitamins, mentally speaking, in a pamphlet con- 
densed on page 436. 


Need New Blood? 


Some historians claim that George Washington might 
have lived to a ripe old age if the medics of his day had 
not placed so much faith in the therapeutic value of blood- 
letting. We know better today—now we put it in instead 
of taking it out of sick people. 

Until recently blood could be infused only through direct 
transfusion. Now, blood may be refrigerated for future 
use. But the fullest use of this method requires an adequate 
and continuing supply of blood. 

Blood banks at various hospitals or under the direction 
of the Red Cross are one answer to this need. In many 
cases industrial and business organizations have estab- 
lished credit at local blood banks where workers and their 
immediate families can draw when they need blood. 
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The personal nature of these contributions makes the 
operation of such a plan almost entirely an employee 
activity with management merely helping to make arrange- 
ments for donations and withdrawals. The experience of 
some companies with these plans is given in the story 
starting on page 429. 


Stable or Unstable Equilibrium 


A breather for the lower-income groups (not to mention 
the middle and upper), has resulted from the relatively 
stable relationship now existing between their earnings 
and the prices of things they buy. The NICB index of 
consumers’ prices has fluctuated within a very narrow 
range since February of this year. The same holds true 
for the weekly earnings of wage earners. 

Whether the degree of stability is real or illusory re- 
mains to be seen, of course. With prices far above prewar 
level, many feel that the situation is still explosive. Cur- 
rent key labor negotiations can also upset this equilibrium. 
Detailed discussions of these trends are contained in the 
articles on pages 439, 440 and 448 prepared by the Statis- 
tical Division’s staff. 


Paying the Hospital Bill 


The specter of financial ruin resulting from sudden ill- 
ness and hospitalization has been exorcised for many 
Americans within the past five years. Today, some pro- 
tection against hospital expenses is held by at least every 
fourth person in America. And the tremendous expansion 
in the variety and amounts of benefits afforded is making 
such insurance increasingly attractive. 

A popular method of insuring the employee and his 
family is through a group insurance plan. A study re- 
cently completed by THz Conrerence Boarp analyzes the 
evolution of benefits in 261 company group insurance plans 
and explains how they are allotted. Page 432. 

Who pays for this and other employee insurance and 
pensions is illustrated in a special chart feature this month 
on page 444, 
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Steel Formula—New Pattern in Pensions? 


HE recommendations of the steel fact-finding 

board promise to have important repercussions in 
the whole field of employee benefits. The board was 
appointed by President Truman to avert a stoppage 
in the vital steel industry when the United Steelwork- 
ers (CIO) and the companies could not agree on the 
demands of the union for a thirty-cent package con- 
sisting of a wage increase and a company-paid pension 
and insurance program. 

The steel board denied the union’s demand for a 
wage increase but recommended a pension and social 
insurance program supported by the companies, not 
to exceed a cost of six cents an hour per worker for 
pensions and four cents an hour for insurance, on the 
basis of a 2,000-hour year. The board stated that it 
was recommending against a wage increase and in 
favor of social insurance and pensions because the 
“Jatter are more consonant with present social require- 
ments and more in keeping with the general economic 
welfare.” 

The steel industry has protested against applying 
the principle of “employer pays all” to insurance and 
pension plans. It is the consensus of management that 
as a result of the recommendations of the steel board, 
the demand for noncontributory employee benefit 
plans will spread to all industries, regardless of their 
ability to pay. Benjamin Fairless, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, held that the vital 
recommendation of the steel board was the noncon- 
tributory nature of the program. He said: 


“To impose such a noncontributory principle upon a 
basic industry, such as steel, is a revolutionary doctrine 
of far-reaching and serious consequences to the whole 
nation. . . . A national pattern for a noncontributory 
system of social insurance and pensions will have been 
set for all time and for all industry in this country. . . 
The contributory principle has become firmly cstabliahedl 
in this country as something which is sound, desirable 


and equitable.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF BOARD 


To give perspective to the present controversy and 
insight into the steel board’s thinking, its recom- 
mendations are summarized, as follows: 


1. No increase in wages at the present time. - 

2. A noncontributory insurance program to cost the 
company no more than eighty dollars a year per em- 
ployee, or four cents an hour (based on a 2,000-hour 
year), this amount to include company contributions 
already being made for this type of protection. 

3. A noncontributory pension plan the cost of which 


should not exceed $120 a year per employee, or six 
cents per hour. These benefits are to be in addition 
to the federal old-age benefits. The board estimated 
that these contributions would provide a pension of 
seventy dollars a month, which together with the 
Social Security benefits would bring the combined 
pensions up to one hundred dollars a month. 

4. The company and the union to make a joint 
study of pension plans as a “preliminary to a sound 
program,” this study to be undertaken at once and 
completed at least sixty.days before the present con- 
tract-expires in April, 1950. 

Such important questions as the method of calcu- 
lating the pension formula, the eligibility requirements 
and vesting rights have been left to the companies 
and the union to settle through collective bargaining. 


A SOCIAL OBLIGATION 


The board recognized that granting noncontribu- 
tory benefits plans was not like giving a wage in- 
crease. 


“Social insurance and pensions cannot vary, like wage 
rates, from year to year. They involve long-range con- 
siderations which are not to be strictly limited by present 

- or even foreseeable conditions. Once installed, they 


become more or less permanent, particularly pensions.” 


In spite of the fixed and continuing costs inherent 
in insurance and pension plans, however, the board 
observed that it was placing much greater emphasis 
upon social considerations than on ability to pay. This 
is because of its belief that all industry owes an obli- 
gation to workers to provide for maintenance of the 
human body in the form of medical and similar bene- 


CONTRIBUTORY PLANS IN THE MAJORITY 


The employer should pay the entire cost of an in- 
surance and pension plan, according to the recom- 
mendations of the steel fact-finding board. It bases 
its recommendation chiefly on the premise that most 
plans are on a noncontributory basis, but statistics 
compiled by Tue Conrerence Boarp do not bear 
out this contention. Three out of four recently 
adopted group insurance programs are on a joint con- 
tributory basis, according to its survey of the plans 
of 261 companies employing two million workers. 

Pension plans, too, show a majority on a contribu- 
tory basis. In its survey of 255 pension plans adopted 
or revised since 1945, THz CONFERENCE Boarop finds 
that 58.8% require employee contributions. (See 


page 444.) 
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fits and full depreciation in the form of old-age retire- 
ment in the same way as it does now for plant and 
equipment. Therefore, “the money spent by employ- 
ers in providing social insurance and pension is a legit- 
imate normal business expense.” 


CONTRIBUTORY vs. NONCONTRIBUTORY PLANS 


In examining the steel board’s recommendations for 
noncontributory employee benefits, it is pertinent to 
review the reasons it gave for its conclusion. 


1. The general trend is in that direction. 

2. Such contributory plans cover all the workers in 
the plant instead of making the individual employee 
elect, subject to individual temptation, to remain out 
of the plan in order not to forego any part of current 
spendable income. 

3. There is no reduction in take-home pay. 


_ 4. Stability is promoted because costs can be better 
integrated into the labor cost structure. 


5. More insurance can be bought for a given num- 
ber of dollars because the employer deducts his con- 
tributions before taxes, whereas the employee makes 
his contribution from income after taxes have been 
deducted. 


The board discussed the companies’ arguments 
against a noncontributory plan that such a plan would 
tend to discourage the hiring of older employees, and 
that the contributory plan is better calculated to pre- 
serve the dignity and self-reliance of the worker. After 
examination of these company claims, the board dis- 
missed them as not having sufficient weight. While, 
it observed, the government insurance is predomi- 
nantly contributory, except for unemployment com- 
pensation, the general trend in industry is toward non- 
contributory plans. 


Board’s Substantiating Data 


To prove that the trend is toward noncontributory 
plans the board placed its main reliance on the study 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics! It pointed out 
that the number of workers under collective bargain- 
ing agreements with welfare benefits had increased 
sharply from 600,000 in 1945, to 1,250,000 in 1947, and 
to over 3 million in mid-1948, and that most of these 
plans are financed entirely by the employer. 

If reference is made directly to the BLS survey, 
however, it will be noted that in this study some 
qualifications are made in discussing this increase. 
It is stated in a footnote that the estimate of three 
million workers covered is not directly comparable to 
the earlier figures, since its 1948 survey is somewhat 
broader in scope and includes life insurance and pen- 
sion plans not generally included in the earlier studies. 


1United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 946, “Employee Benefit Plans under Collective 


Bargaining.” 
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Moreover, in the mining and clothing industries, 
which account for a third of the workers covered by 
these union welfare plans, conditions of employment 
are quite different from those prevailing in the usual 
industrial plant. In the mining industry with its 
450,000 workers the noncontributory plan was not 
inaugurated as a result of voluntary union-manage- 
ment negotiation but as a result of an agreement be- 
tween the Federal Government and the union over 
the protest of the mine operators. 

The women’s and men’s clothing industries include 
550,000 of the workers under noncontributory welfare 
provisions negotiated with the union. Here, the 
unions, the International Ladies Garment Workers 
AFL, and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO 
are relatively strong and the employers individually 
are comparatively weak. Because of the small amount 
of capital needed to open a shop, many new plants are 
established annually, and the rate of plants closing 
their doors permanently is equally high. Accordingly, 
clothing workers as a rule move about from plant to 
plant, and ordinarily there is not the permanency of 
relation between the company and the employee that 
exists In the usual industrial plant. Bargsining is with 
associations of employers, rather than with individual 
employers. 

The question has been raised whether plans such 
as the above should form the basis of a reeommenda- 
tion that all pension and insurance plans be paid by 
the employer. 

The board also referred to the statistics of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue on pension and profit-shar- 
ing plans submitted to the BIR for approval up to 
August 31, 1946. This tabulation showed that of 9,370 
profit-sharing and pension plans, 6,842 were on a 
noncontributory basis. It is unfortunate that the data 
supplied by the BIR on noncontributory plans were 
not classified according to pensions and profit sharing 
because most profit-sharing plans do not require em- 
ployee contributions. In its survey? of profit-sharing 
plans, THE Conrerence Board found that only one 
out of every five deferred distribution profit-sharing 
plans, which is the type included in the BIR analysis, 
called for employee contributions. The proportion of 
pension plans on a noncontributory basis is not, there- 
fore, as high as would appear from the statistics 
quoted by the steel board. 


Present-day Conditions Different 


These statistics of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
do not necessarily reflect conditions as they exist at 
the present time, for these data apply mostly to the 
plans adopted during the war years. From all the 
studies made during that time, it would appear that 
noncontributory plans were in the lead, for two major 


}'Conference Board Reports, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 97, 
“Profit Sharing for Workers,” p. 12. 
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reasons: (1) Because of the high tax rates, the pen- 
sion or group insurance plans actually cost employers 
only a fraction of their contributions as the money 
so spent would otherwise have gone into taxes; (2) 
Noncontributory plans were popular as they were one 
way of attracting and holding workers. With wages 
and salaries controlled by the government, and largely 
frozen at their then current levels, employers con- 
sidered these noncontributory plans as desirable sub- 
stitutes for increases in wages which they could not 
grant. Union officials also were active in seeking such 
plans for their members in lieu of wage increases. 


INCENTIVES TO CONTRIBUTORY PLANS 


With the return to more normal business conditions, 
these factors favorable to noncontributory plans large- 
ly disappeared. Whereas during the war most busi- 
nesses were operating at full capacity and were largely 
subsidized by the Federal Government, American bus- 
iness has gradually returned to a competitive basis 
and is looking more closely at its expenditures. The 
excess-profits taxes were abolished and although taxes 
stil] remain at a high level, the tax advantages are not 
so much of an incentive to adopt a noncontributory 
plan as during the war years. In many industries 
which suffered a business recession in 1948, the em- 
ployers have been unwilling to take on the added cost 
of a noncontributory plan. 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD SURVEY 


Tue CONFERENCE Boarp has made surveys of group 
insurance and pension plans to discover, among other 
things, just how prevalent noncontributory plans are. 


The group insurance study was undertaken about six — 


months before the steel fact-finding board made its 
recommendations. The plans have been secured 
mostly from employers known to have group insur- 
ance programs. The only plans included in the sur- 
vey are those which had been adopted or revised 
since October 1, 1945, and apply to rank-and-file em- 
ployees.+ 

When the question of the extent of noncontributory 
pension plans arose, THe CONFERENCE Boarp analyzed 


1For more complete information see “Contributory vs. Noncon- 
tributory Plans”, The Management Record, July, 1949, p. 286. 


Table 1: Proportion of Group Insurance Plans 
on Joint Contributory Basis 


. Number |Per Cent of 
261 


Method of Financing of 
Companies] Companies 

Through employer-employee contributions......... 199 |- 76.3 
Plans without dependents’ coverage.......... 73 28.0 
Plans with dependents’ coverage............. 126 48.3 
Through employer contributions only............. 62 23.7 
Plans without dependents’ coverage.......... 36 13.8 
Plans with dependents’ coverage. . at 11 4.2 

No employee contributions for personal c cover- 
age, but are required for dependents’ coverage 15 5.7% 
Total jc: Sees. Say ebesin ita eee 261 100.0 


Table 2: Proportion of Pension Plans on Con- 
tributory Basis, by Type of Funding 


Contributory Plans |Noncontributory Plans 


Type of Funding Coie eee 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Group annuity plan.| 129 97 75.1 32 24.9 
Pension trust plan. . 99 47 47.5 52 52.5 
Nonfunded plan. ... 19 1 5.8 18 94.7 
Other!) te enh 8 5 62.5 3 37.5 
Total. ent dong. an 255 150 58.8 105 41.2 


Includes 3 individual-policy plans, and three group permanent policies. 


Table 3: Proportion of Pension Plans, Con- 
tributory and Noncontributory, by 
Type of Industry 


Contributory | Noncontributory 
1 Plans 


~~] Total Plans 
Industrial Classification Com- 
panies Nace Per 
Cent 
Manufacturing 
Automotive. . feat 9 8 | 88.9 Pylkek 
Chemicals and ‘drugs. . , 17 12 | 70.6 5 | 29.4 
Electrical equipment. . ac 13 7 | 53.8 6 | 46.2 
Food, beverage and tobacco. . 23 14 | 60.9 9 | 39.1 
Machinery BE ie orca a RE 14 7 | 50.0 7 | 50.0 
Metal and metal products... . 20 11 | 55.0 9 | 45.0 
Paper and paper products... . 25 14 | 56.0 11 | 44.0 
Petroleumiyase..ase. ee 10 9 | 90.0 1 | 10.0 
Lexbilesenahrt accident cae: 13 8 | 61.5 5 | 38.5 
Othersiera vatican rane 31 15 | 48.4 16 | 51.6 
Dota wren tesec tenths. ae 175 105 | 60.0 70 | 40.0 
Nonmanufacturing 

Banks and insurance........- Q1 12 | 57.1 9 | 42.9 
iPubliciutilities!. ieseeracon : 39 23 | 59.0 16 | 41.0 
Wholesale and retail........- 17 7 | 41.2 10 | 58.8 

Unclassifiedai ts cp4 cnc cs.gnhs : 3 3 |100.0 +25 bi: 
otalegne . 2). SANE e ee. 3 80 45 | 56.3 35 | 43.7 
Grand ‘total:....... 00... 9:1, 255 | 150 58.805 LOSnimeaeee 


the pension plans which it had been collecting in its 
files for the past several years. The plans have been 
received from employers, insurance companies and 
banks. Here too, the only plans which have been in- 
cluded are those which apply to all employees, includ- 
ing wage earners, and have been revised or adopted 
since October, 1945. With only a few exceptions, the 
companies in the insurance and pension groups are 
different. 


Three Out of Four Contributory 


In its study of group insurance plans, THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp has found that in less than one out 
of every four group insurance plans (23.7%) does the 
employer pay the entire cost of the program (see 
Table 1). This survey is based on replies from 261 
companies employing about two million workers. 

This small proportion of plans on a noncontributory 
basis is in marked contrast to the situation in 1945. 


(Continued on page 460) 
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Employee Blood Banks for Security 


OMPANY blood banks, rapidly increasing in 
number, are a constructive development of 
World War II. 

During the war tremendous strides were made in 
the use of whole blood, plasma and other blood deriva- 
tives. To this, much of the credit is given for a record 
of life saving never before equaled in wartime. 

At the end of the war the medical profession natu- 
rally wished to use the new techniques—acquired 
through intensified research—to save the lives of civil- 
ians. Today blood is being used in large quantities 
and with gratifying results both in surgery and the 
treatment of disease. 

The increased use of blood, however, has introduced 
serious problems for the individual. A cost of twenty- 
five or thirty dollars for each transfusion, if blood is 
available for purchase, may create a severe financial 
burden, while the alternative of finding relatives or 
friends to donate sufficient blood may be difficult and 
at times impossible. 

To meet this situation, employees in business and 
industry are participating in plans for mutual coopera- 
tion. One of these is the maintenance of a list of 
employees who offer to supply blood when it is needed 
by fellow workers or members of their families, the 
catalog containing the respective blood types of the 
volunteers. 

Four main types of blood are found in the bodies of 
human beings, regardless of their race or color. Doc- 
tors identify these types as O, A, B and AB, accord- 
ing to certain substances present or absent in the red 
cells. The groups are further subdivided by what is 
known as an Rh factor, being classified as either posi- 
tive or negative according to whether the factor is 
present or not. In general, a person receiving a trans- 
fusion should receive blood of the same type as his 
own.t Improper combinations of types result in 
death. It is imperative that blood be typed before it 
is infused. 


LIST OF TYPES IMPORTANT 


In an emergency, the time needed to classify the 
blood of a person who has volunteered to become a 
donor may be the brief period responsible for loss of 
the patient. Thus the list of fellow workers with their 
respective blood types, accompanied by information 
as to where the individuals can be reached day or 
night, serves a valuable function. In some companies 

1An exception to this is that O-negative blood may be mixed safely 


with blood of all other types. For this reason it is often termed the 
universal type. 


such a list is kept by the plant nurse; in some, by the 
personnel director. Employee clubs and committees 
recruit individuals who are willing to spend the time 
to go to a local hospital to have their blood typed and 
who will respond for a transfusion, if called. 

While this procedure is of value, it is lacking in two 
respects. Valuable time must necessarily elapse before 
the donor can be rushed to the side of the one in need 
of blood, and the direct transfer of blood from volun- 
teer to recipient does not allow time to process it. Lab- 
oratories like to have at least sixty hours in which to 
process blood including the important serology test 
that detects venereal disease. Evidences of venereal 
disease, jaundice and malaria are watched for particu- 
larly in ascertaining purity of the blood, since it is 
known that these three diseases can be transmitted 
through plasma. Prospective donors having jaundice 
and malaria can be weeded out by obtaining the indi- 
vidual’s history and through physical examination. 

To ensure a supply of processed blood of the right 
type, available without delay at the time it is needed, 
blood banks have been established. Under this plan, 
blood is collected from donors, processed, refrigerated 
and stored. As blood is withdrawn from the bank for 
use of patients, replacements must be made, taking 
care to keep on hand an adequate balance of the vari- 
ous types. Since whole blood under refrigeration is 
good for transfusion for only twenty-one days, a con- 
stant stream of deposits is necessary. After twenty- 
one days, the blood can be broken down into its com- 
ponent parts, which have special medical uses. 


HOSPITAL BLOOD BANKS 


A number of industrial and business organizations 
are providing for needs of employees and members of 
their families through special arrangements with local 
hospitals that maintain such blood banks. Or, in some 
instances, when a hospital has previously had no bank, 
a company has arranged to start one especially for its 
employees. 

Employees of the Scovill Manufacturing Company 
in Waterbury, Connecticut, for instance, maintain 
blood banks at two local hospitals. No initial deposits 
of blood were made in the banks, but whenever blood 
is supplied for an employee of the company or to a 
member of an employee’s immediate family, the blood 
is replaced by employees who have volunteered as 
donors. 

Two replacements are made for the first unit (pint) 
which is given to a single patient, and one replace- 
ment for each unit thereafter. Thus, if a patient needs 
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only one transfusion, two donors are required for re- 
placement; if four transfusions are needed, five donors 
make the replacement. The extra pint of blood depos- 
ited in the bank, is to pay the hospital for its expenses 
in collecting, processing and storing the blood. 

The recipient pays the hospital a service fee of ten 
dollars for administering the blood, but nothing for 
the blood itself. Donors go to the hospital to replace 
withdrawn blood after work if possible, but if they 
must go during working hours, their lost time is paid 
for by the Scovill Employees Recreation Association, 
under whose auspices the plan operates. It is under- 
stood that the recipient of the blood will reimburse 
the Association at his convenience. 

While, ordinarily, employees who have volunteered 
as donors are called upon only when blood is with- 
drawn from the company bank, if the bank gets low 
in certain types of blood, volunteers are asked for do- 
nations which are credited to the company. 

A blood bank committee of the employees’ recrea- 
tion association recruits volunteer donors, while the 
administrative details are handled by the head of the 
employee activities office. He arranges appointments 
and transportation for volunteer depositors and veri- 
fies eligibility for withdrawals from the blood banks. 
Members: of employees’ families who benefit under 
the plan can also make donations to augment the 
bank credit. Appointments for their donations are 
handled by the employee activities office. 

During the past two years, 122 Scovill employees 
have given at least one pint of blood for fellow em- 
ployees. Practically all of them have contributed two 
units, while many have donated three or four times. 

The ratio of replacement in hospital blood banks 
varies according to arrangements with particular hos- 
pitals. In several parts of the country, the customary 
ratio is two units for each that is withdrawn from the 
bank. Under still another plan, an even exchange is 
made, only one replacement being required for each 
pint of blood taken from the bank. In this case, a 
special charge covering the hospital’s expenses for 
handling, processing and storing the blood is added 
to the administration fee which is paid by the recipi- 
ent of the blood. 


REGIONAL BLOOD CENTERS 


The newest plan under which industrial and busi- 
ness groups are cooperating to maintain an adequate 
blood supply for medical purposes is set up under the 
American Red Cross. This organization, in coopere- 
tion with local medical societies, establishes regional 
blood centers which collect, process and distribute 
blood to those in the area who need it. A region may 
consist of a single city, several counties, or even an 
entire state. Starting in January, 1948, with a center 
in Rochester, New York, the organization has now 


established a total of twenty-four such centers, which 
are scattered from coast to coast. 

Under a regional blood program the hospitals within 
a region estimate their needs for a year, and these 
determine a procurement quota. The Red Cross re- 
cruits donors, collects blood, processes it and supplies 
the hospitals with the amounts they need. The en- 
deavor is to have enough blood available for all in the 
region who may require it, free of cost to the recipient, 
except for the administration fee charged by the hos- 
pital. 

Employee groups are among the chief contributors 
in these regional blood centers. A Red Cross mobile 
unit (sometimes called a Bloodmobile) is sent to 
plants where there is a sufficient number of volunteers 
to warrant setting up a station and the collections are 
frequently made on company time. A mobile unit is 
sent usually if there are one hundred or more prospec- 
tive donors. Smaller groups of employees make their 
donations at central stations of the Red Cross. 


RED CROSS CREDIT SYSTEM 


Of even more recent origin than the foregoing, 
which is called the National Blood Program, is a 
second plan carried on through the Red Cross. This 
is a credit system which ensures contributing groups 
of a supply of blood for their own disposal exactly 
equal to that which is contributed by members of the 
group. One or more Red Cross chapters inaugurate 
this type of program only when it is sponsored by an 
outside medical agency. The contributions of em- 
ployees of a company are identified as the employee 
blood bank of that company. 

In the regional blood center plan there is always 
a possibility that if insufficient donors are recruited 
from the community, there will not be enough blood 
for all individuals who require it. Under the credit 
system, employees of a particular organization have 
at their disposal an amount equal to what the group 
has contributed. They can keep track of their own 
bank balance. If it gets low, they can make further 
deposits to bring it up to a safe level. 


SETTING UP THE COMPANY BANK 


Typical procedure in setting up a company bank is 
as follows. A committee of employees, working with 
the personnel department, publicizes the blood bank 
and solicits the names of volunteer donors who fill out 
cards providing background information regarding 
their physical condition. Then, on a specified day, 
the Red Cross brings a mobile unit to the company 
and sets up a medical station in a company-desig- 
nated location. In a period of about five hours the 
Red Cross personnel examine and take blood from a 
hundred employees. The hundred-pint blood bank is 
then credited to the company and may be drawn on 
for a period of one year. 
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Any blood not used during that year becomes the 
property of the Red Cross, to be dispensed as it sees 
fit. At the end of the year, a new bank of one hundred 
pints of blood is drawn by the mobile unit, establish- 
ing a new credit for the ensuing year. 

The hundred-pint amount and collection at yearly 
intervals are only illustrative. In a large organiza- 
tion, much more than a hundred pints of blood may 
be needed for employees and members of their fami- 
lies during a year, and, accordingly, a larger quan- 
tity must be deposited to keep the bank solvent. In 
one New York company the Red Cross, assisted by 
personnel in the company’s own medical department, 
collects blood once a week from employee donors. 
Each individual’s donation establishes a credit for one 
unit of blood in the company’s bank for one year. 

The even exchange of blood under the Red Cross 
plan—permitting a unit of blood to be withdrawn for 
each unit deposited—is possible because the Red Cross 
organization absorbs the cost of collecting, processing 
and storing the blood and transporting it to the hos- 
pitals. It does this as part of its general program 
which is financed through nation-wide campaigns. __ 

‘Withdrawals from the company bank are controlled 
by whatever employee or management representative 
or representatives are administering the company 
bank. The Red Cross has nothing to do with deter- 
mining who is to receive the blood; it sends blood to 
hospitals as it is instructed to do so. 


WITHDRAWAL POLICY 


Policy has to be formulated at the outset, regard- 
ing withdrawals. Perhaps only employees of the com- 
pany are permitted to use the credits. If members of 
the employee’s immediate family are to benefit, this 
term must be closely defined, lest resources of the 
bank be tapped beyond capacity. 

The following definition is used in administering the 
blood bank of a large manufacturing company in the 
middle west: “Immediate family means wife, husband 
or children if the employee is married; if single, his or 
her mother, father, brothers, sisters with whom he or 
she lives.” 

In another company, resources’ of the employee 
blood bank are made available “to any member of the 
organization, his wife and dependent children.” Under 
some policies employee credits may be drawn upon by 
any relative of the employee who lives in the same 
household with him. Under such a policy a cousin 
could benefit, while an estranged wife could not. 

Employees either wholly determine the withdrawal 
policy or participate in its formulation through rep- 
resentatives on a joint management-employee board. 

Recruitment of donors is almost always handled by 
employees. In many instances, a committee is in 
charge; in some, the club which carries on employee 
social and recreational activities, or a welfare club 


within the larger recreation association sponsors the 
program. Sometimes a special organization is formed 
by those who make the first donations, and these seek 
new members. Representative of such clubs are the 
Minute Man Club at the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Caterpillar Employees’ Blood 
Donors Club of the Caterpillar Tractor Company, the 
Falk Life Savers Club of the Falk Corporation, and 
the Blood Bank Club at Bemis Brothers Bag Com- 


pany. 


HANDLING APPOINTMENTS OF DONORS 


For efficiency, the work of making appointments for 
blood donors must be centered in a single individual 
or single office. If the blood bank is administered 
wholly by employees, the chairman of the employee 
committee or president of the blood donors club often 
handles this task. In plans which are jointly adminis- 
tered by employees and management—and these are 
the most frequent—appointments are handled through 
the personnel or industrial relations department, the 
employee activities division of the personnel depart- 
ment, or by the company’s medical department. 

Companies often cooperate by permitting employ- 
ees to make their donations on company time, and if 
employees have to go to a center outside the plant to 
make their donations, provide transportation for them. 
In companies which have well-equipped dispensaries 
or hospitals, company doctors and nurses frequently 
assist in taking the blood. As still another measure of 
cooperation, a number of companies provide refresh- 
ments for donors (soup, sandwiches, fruit juice, milk 
and coffee) in the company cafeteria or lunch room.” 

A part of the administrative work involves checking 
applications for blood to determine whether individ- 
uals who want to draw from the employee bank are 
entitled to use it. Under the Red Cross plan, paper 
work also involves keeping account of the bank cred- 
its, so that redeposits can be made in plenty of time. 


UNION PARTICIPATION 


Under the Red Cross credit plan, a union may es- 
tablish a blood bank for its own members. About 8% 
of the groups now participating in the Red Cross 
blood program for Greater New York are unions. In 
some instances members go to the central Red Cross 
stations to make their blood deposits; mobile units 
also collect blood at union halls. 

A union in some instances is the employee group 
which jointly sponsors with management the blood 
bank for all employees of a company. The blood bank 


(Continued on page 462) 


1Under the Red Cross program, most of the donors from business 
and industrial firms make their contributions on company time. 

2Under the Red Cross donor plans, refreshments are furnished by 
the Red Cross. 
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Company Hospital and Surgical Plans 


NLY fifteen years ago scarcely a handful of 
people were enrolled in hospital plans. Today at 
least every fourth person in America has some pro- 
tection against hospital expenses.1 The number of 
people enrolled in group-insured hospitalization plans 
has almost tripled within the last five years and those 
covered by Blue Cross have increased by 50% during 
the same period. 

Under 261 company group insurance plans recently 
studied by THe Conrerence Boarp, employees in all 
but seven companies have the opportunity to protect 
themselves against hospital expenses. There are two 
methods of providing this protection—through com- 
mercial insurance carriers or through prepayment 
plans, such as Blue Cross, organized by nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

In the present survey, 59% of the companies use 
the imsurance carrier as the sole source of providing 
hospital benefits. An additional 7% have insured 
benefits for the basic plan, but also make Blue Cross 
Service available for those employees who wish addi- 
tional protection at their own expense. A few com- 
panies (3%) which have plants or field offices located 
in different parts of the country use either hospital 
insurance or Blue Cross depending upon which is 
most suitable for that particular area. Approximately 
a fourth of the companies use Blue Cross Service ex- 
clusively to provide hospital benefits for their employ- 

(See Table 1.) 


INSURED GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 


In all, about 70% of the 261 companies provide hos- 
pital benefits to employees through a group insurance 
contract. Under the group insurance plan the hospi- 
tal benefits an employee receives have no relationship 
to the cost of the hospital room and board. Instead, 
he gets the amount specified in the insurance contract 
for each day he is hospitalized up to the maximum 
number of days permitted in the contract. 


Daily Benefits for Employees 


There has been an increase in the daily amount of 
money an employee receives while he is hospitalized. 
The chart presents a comparison of the daily hospital 
allowances granted under insured plans surveyed in 
1945 and in 1949. Only those plans which grant the 
same daily amount to all employees are included in 
the chart. This group represents about 85% of 176 
companies which have outlined their hospitalization 


1This estimate is based on figures compiled by the Life Insurance 
Association of America and the Blue Cross Commission. 


plan in detail. In the present study, two thirds of the 
plans allow more than five dollars a day, whereas in 
1945 only one tenth of the plans fell within this group. 
The increase in benefits is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that today six dollars is the amount granted most 
frequently whereas in 1945 this was the maximum ~ 
benefit allowed. 

Today the amounts that companies allow for daily 
benefits vary from $3 in some plans to $10 in others. 
In 1945 the range of allowances was not so wide. (See 
Table 2.) 

An unusual feature in three plans is the provision 
for a semiprivate room in place of a daily allowance. 
The advantage of such a plan is that the company is 
certain of having its employees fully covered for daily 
hospital expenses. In plans with specified daily 
amounts, the allowances may be inadequate to meet 
current hospital rates. The semiprivate room type 
policy, however, usually sets a maximum sum that is 
available for any one confinement. An exception is 
one plan in which the only limitation is the number of 
days an employee is entitled to. 

Comparatively few plans (approximately 15%), 
graduate hospital benefits on the basis of compensa- 


Per Cent of Companies Under Group Insurance 
Plans in 1945 and 1949, According to Amount of 
Daily Benefits 
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tion. In a few instances, however, hospital benefits 
are based on rank or position of employees. 


Duration of Benefits 


The maximum period for which daily benefits are 
paid depends somewhat on underwriting rules. Most 
companies offer a choice of either 31, 70, 120, or 180 
days for each nonoccupational] disability. The most 
common period of time selected is thirty-one days; 
72% of the plans use this period of coverage. In eleven 
plans, the full daily benefit is given for a specified 
number of days. If the employee is still confined in 
the hospital at the end of this period he will receive 


Table 1: Method of Providing Hospital Benefits 
for Employees in 261 Companies 


Method Weed pompnnleh aeLac 

Insured benefits only....................005 154 59.0 
Insured benefits supplemented by Blue Cross. . 17 6.5 
Insured benefits in some plants, Blue Cross in 

AH ALES Gl Bolas a oh ae a a 9 3.4 
Bhie MC rosstomlyee ee ek. e ils Sale ones nee lela: 70a 26.8 
Blue Cross and Mutual Benefit Association. . . Q 0.8 
Mutual Benefit Association................. 2 0.8 
No hospital benefits provided................ 7 2.7 

OLA A Meee REPEL MISH silicic ate clase oats sees 261 100.0 


aIn ten plans, surgical benefits are insured but hospital benefits are under Blue 
Cross Service. 


Table 2: Daily Hospital Benefits for Employees 


1949 1945 


Daily Hospital Benefits 
Number of | Per Cent of || Number of | Per Cent of 


Companies 176 Companies 141 

Uniform 
SS OO Mer asce er tre bes OS Ua tees 6.4 
8 SO asstirtoeinins 2 1 0.6 1.4 
CRU se okt coiecei dy Ge 14 8.0 31.2 
4.50 through 4.75 4 2.3 2.8 
BOO Sey wears ae 3la 17.6 38.3 
5.25 through 5.50 z ‘atl wal [rcaewaaselysce cee 0) Nema react 
CH UM Beas Se eis renee 41b 23.5 5.0 
BiG Re Acta ote ston ert z Ls Lanibe Mester Wt Wisiem 2 
700 ee eae oe ei ee e's. 29¢ tal | Ne aoe aan ade 
7.20 through 7.50 5d ON Belper eae acas vt 
S00 seas FAR. aN 16e ©) ist | | apa ett oler|y aidee cas 
9.00.. ke af Leah Ay Wes se vel eek. w 
ROG sche siege cariske Gf 1 (ORCS He | eres Seale ie | a teeters 
Semiprivate room... 8g a Oe dal teeta all (oer maeacte 
Total erties, civics 151 85.8 85.1 
Graduated.:........... 25 14.2 14.9 
Grand total........ 176 100.0 100.0 


aln a multiplant company, employees and dependents are allowed $10 a day; 
in another plan, the employee is allowed $5 a day for 31 days and then $2.50 a day 
for next 120 days; in a third plan, the employee receives $5 a day for 30 days and 
then $2.50 a day for 6 months. : 

bIn one plan, the company pays the difference between $6 and the cost of the 
room up to a maximum of $7.50 a day for employees and dependents. | 

cln one plan, the employee is allowed $7 a day for 21 days and then is allowed 
$3.50 a day for the next 65 days. ; 

din one plan, the employee is allowed $7.50 a day for 31 days and then is allowed 
$3.75 for the next 120 days. 

en one plan, the employee is allowed $8 for 10 days, $7 for the next 18 days 
and $3.50 for the next 90 days; for maternity, the allowance is $9 a day for 10 days, 
then $7 a day for 18 days, then $3.50 for 90 days. 

fIn oe plan, the employee is allowed $9 a day for $1 days and then $4.50 a day 
for 120 3. 

gin baaplant the employee is allowed a semiprivate room or $12 a day, which- 
ever is less. In another plan, the employee may have a semiprivate room but the 
total cost shall not exceed $420; if the employee takes private accommodations, he 
shall receive a daily allowance of $20.00 for the first day, $10 a day for the next 20 
days and $6 a day thereafter—not to exceed a total of $520, including special services. 


Table 3: Maximum Duration of Hospital Benefits 
for Employees 


Maximum Duration of Hospital Benefits for Each | Number of | Per Cent of 
12 Months Companies 176 
NA days: by See i Base ES aaa oh 2 1 0.6 
Bivdava mer ere ite Moet ee eet 1 0.6 
SIAR VS tir Ae eRe eae on nett dacs yace 127a 7252 
2 SPOR NC SIRO EAI: sea ee ORME Seats Vier: 1 0.6 
ADCS oR sala. me eRe Cs OR ee 296 16.4 
LAO eye WRN UMM ee cheb cae an, ko 2¢ 1 
TSO tdaysts stan erty ee Ake yak ee ecathe a votesby o.8 1 0.6 
10 days plus 18 days at $1.00 less than full rate 

plus 90 days at Yrate.............. 1 0.6 
21 days plus 50 days at 6/20 rate........... 1 0.6 
21 days plus 65 days at 14 rate............. 1 0.6 
30 days plus 90 days at 4 rate............. 2 1.1 
31 days plus 120 days at 4 rate............ 4d 2.2 
70 days plus 120 days at 4 rate............ 1 0.6 
Information not available................... 4 2.2 
Rota pire Ren ig aed. Seti alain STR. Thy, 176 100.0 


aln one plan, one half of daily allowance is paid for 6 months for tuberculosis. 
In three plans, the employee is allowed a semiprivate room for $1 days but the ex- 
penses shall not exceed specified maximums of $216, $248, and $372. In another 

lan, the duration of benefits may be extended if the daily room expenditures are 

less than the daily allowance in the plan; a maximum of $1565 is given. In another 
plan, if any family member has hospital fees in excess of $1,600, that member is no 
longer covered under the plan. 
P In two plans, dependents receive hospital benefits for 31 days only. In one plan, 
if an employee is over 70 years of age, he receives maximum hospital benefits once 
each year rather than once for each disability. 

cIn one plan, 75 days is allowed for tuberculosis, mental and nervous cases. 

din one plan, the saditional benefit of 120 days is for employees only and not for 
their dependents. 


a fraction of the full rate, usually one half. Examples 
of such plans are shown in Table 3. 


Additional Expenses 


In addition to room and board fees the insurance 
company reimburses an employee for special services 
other than nurses’ and doctors’ fees. In the majority 
of plans in 1945, the maximum: for this purpose 
equaled five times the daily benefit, but now the max- 
imum is ten times the daily benefit in over 50% of 
the plans. Thirty per cent still grant five times the 
daily benefit while another 5% grant twenty times the 
amount of daily benefits. Most insurance companies 
offer incidental benefits of fifteen, twenty or thirty-one 
times the daily benefit, but comparatively few plans 
in this survey provide these more generous benefits. 
(See Table 4.) / 


Maternity Benefits 


Maternity benefits are granted to female employees 
in 92% of the plans. Group insurance companies usu- 
ally limit maternity benefits to fourteen days. About 
75% of the hospitalization plans allow the full four- 
teen-day maximum. The employee also receives addi- 
tional allowance for special services in all but one of 
these plans. Twenty companies have a ten-day maxi- 
mum including special services. The remaining twelve 
companies allow a flat sum to cover maternity ex- 
penses. 


Limitations on Maternity Benefits 


About half of the companies require all women em- 
ployees to wait nine months after enrolling in the 
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Table 4: Allowance for Incidental Hospital 
Expenses 


For Employees For Dependents 


Number of Times the Daily 


Roshi eva yowance Number of | Per wee of Rhee of | Per sas of 


Companies 176 161 


RRS REY Caen ice ESE 51 29.0 25.2 

? less than 10... ...... 5 2.8 2.6 
LOM ei ee Lee 93 52.9 57.0 
AQGcm, eather te Ce i eens 2 nt ESS 
Doi scene agate ister. ohelhate 3a a 2.6 
QO rae a eae wins eet ee 9 Sal 4.0 
31 or more 4b 2.3 2.6 
Ot ere sito ecw ci eee c 2.3 2.6 
Information not available 5 2.8 2.1 
Total... Aca 176 100.0 100.0 


aln one fat 15 times the cre benefit or $80, whichever is less, is granted for 
incidental expenses; this plan allows a semiprivate room. 

bOne plan allows 31 times the daily benefit, another 40 times; a third plan allows 
50 times the daily benefit or $350 maximum; the fourth plan allows 60 times or 
$300 maximum. 

cIn two plans, employees and dependents receive 36 times the daily benefit and 
in another sh an, $1 times. These allowances, however, are all inclusive for room and 
board expenses as well as incidental expenses. In another plan, the employee is 
allowed $1000 and the dependent $500 for special services alone. 
insurance plan before they are eligible for maternity 
benefits. This prevents women from taking jobs just 
to get maternity care. But in another 20%, this limi- 
tation applies only to women employed after the 
effective date of the plan. In contrast, approximately 
one fourth of-the plans (43) require no waiting period 
for maternity benefits. Eleven of these forty-three, 
however, specify that unless the employee joins the 
group insurance program within thirty days of her 
eligibility date, she must wait twelve months before 


being entitled to maternity benefits. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS FOR DEPENDENTS 


The number of companies which extend hospital 
benefits to employees’ dependents has increased sharp- 
ly during the past few years. Less than one fourth of 
the plans studied in 1945 had this provision in their 
group insurance plan. Today, almost 60% do. 

In order to establish a plan which will provide re- 
imbursements to employees when their family mem- 
bers are hospitalized, an additional premium must be 
paid. Under a contributory plan at least 75% of elig- 
ible employees with dependents must enroll for per- 
sonal coverage as well as for dependents’ coverage. 

The term “dependents” usually includes an em- 
ployee’s wife and unmarried children who are over 
fourteen days old and less than nineteen years of age. 
It also includes children of women employees. In 
some policies, however, only women employees who 
are widows may have children covered by the plan. 
There are slight variations in the definition of de- 
pendents, but these variations depend largely upon 
the rules of the insurance carrier. 


Room and Board Benefits 


If a company has a group insurance plan with cov- 
erage for dependents, usually employees and their 
dependents get the same benefit. If there is a differ- 
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ence in benefits, the dependents usually receive a 
dollar a day less. 

Five dollars is the daily amount given most fre- 
quently for dependents. (See Table 5.) The most 
generous plans are those with an eight-dollar daily 
benefit and those which specify the full cost of a semi- 
private room. But in the 1945 survey the highest 
allowance was found to be five dollars a day. 


Reimbursements for Incidental Expenses 


All but five of the 161 plans with dependents’ cov- 
erage give the same amount for incidental expenses as 
they do for employees. Most plans allow ten times 
the daily benefit for this purpose. (See Table 4.) é 


Maternity Benefits for Dependents 


Eight out of ten plans with dependents’ coverage 
provide payments to employees when their wives are 
in the hospital for maternity care. About two thirds 


Table 5: Daily Hospital Benefits for Employees’ 
Dependents 


1949 1945 f 


Daily Hospital Benefits 
Number of | Per Cent of 
Companies 44 


Number of | Per Cent of 
Companies 151 


Uniform Ps 
$3! OO Meoemle ieee 6 4.0 25.0 . 
3.50. . g 1.3 4.5 
4.00. . 20 13.2 25.0 4 
4.50. . 2 1.3 pate) \ 
6.00 eee 4la 27.2 29.5 
5.25 pm poe 50 a 2.0 92 | 
6.00... 336 21.9 | 
7.00... 16¢ 10.6 
7.20 through $7. 50 4 2.6 
S00 re earnest 9d 6.0 
Semiprivate room.... 3e 2.0 vate 
Totals j,24jswe 139 86.4 
Graduated: e..ce 12 13.6 
Grand total..... 151 100.0 


a In a multiplant company, West Coast, employees and dependents are allowed 
$10 a day; in another plan, the employee is allowed $5 a day for $1 days and then 
$2.50 a day for next 120 days; in a third plan, the employee receives $5 a day for 
80 days and then $2.50 a day for 6 months. 

bIn one plan, the company pays the difference between $6 and the cost of the 
room up to a maximum of $7.50 a day for employees and dependents. 

cIn one plan, the dependent is allowed $7 a day for 21 days and then is allowed 
$3.50 a day for the next 65 days. 

din one plan, dependents of salaried employees only are included. In another, 
the dependent is allowed $8 for 10 days, $7 for the next 18 days and $3.50 for the 
next 90 days; for maternity, the allowance is $9 a day for 10 days, then $7 a day 
for 18 days, then $3.50 for 90 da, 

eIn one plan, the dependent is allowed a semiprivate room or $12 a day, which- 
ever is less. In another plan, the dependent may have a semiprivate room but the , 
total cost shal] not exceed $420; if the dependent takes private accommodations, he 
shall receive a daily allowance of $20.00 for the first day, $10 a day for the next 
20 days and $6 a day thereafter—not to exceed a total of $520, including special 
services. 


of these plans have a maximum of ten times the daily 
benefit including incidental expenses. Another sixth 
of the plans give dependents the allowance usually 
provided for female employees; 7.e., fourteen times 
the daily benefit plus the special services allowance. 
Twelve plans grant a lump sum maximum which may 
be used to pay room and board, or incidental expenses 
or both. In some cases obstetrical fees are included 


(Continued on page 463) 
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The Industrial Nurse’s Job 


AN the nurse in industry be expected to interpret 
hospitalization and life insurance plans to em- 
ployees? Can she assist with plant sanitation? Can 
she integrate health instruction in the training pro- 
gram for new employees? 

These and numerous other questions concerning the 
nurse’s role in the industrial health program are 
answered by The American Association of Industrial 
Nurses, in its newly prepared list of “Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of the Nurses in Industry.” 

Active membership in the association, which was 
organized in 1942, is restricted to professional regis- 
tered nurses engaged in industrial nursing. E. M.S. 


Duties and Responsibilities 


1. Give emergency care for all occupational injuries as 
authorized by written standing orders signed by the 
physican in charge. 

2. Give treatment for occupational injuries and _ illnesses 
under the supervision of the physican in charge. 

3. Give emergency care for nonoccupational disabilities 
and see that the patient is referred to his own physican 
for further treatment if necessary. 

4, Organize and maintain a clean, smooth-running, and 
efficient health service unit. 

5. Keep currently informed about plant processes and 
materials. This can be accomplished by frequent tours 
through the plant and conferences with department and 
division heads, foremen, purchasing agents and others 
as may be indicated. 

6. Participate in preplacement, periodic and annual medical 
examinations of workers. 

a. Interview workers to explain the purpose of the ex- 
amination, the procedures and their significance. 

b. Obtain and record personal and occupational history 
of the worker. 

c. Complete as much of the examination as is approved 
by the physican. This may include making routine 
tests and measurements such as height, weight, hearing, 
visual acuity, urinalyses, dental inspections, taking 
blood pressure, pulse, temperature and respiration, and 
obtaining specimens for serological examination and 
other laboratory tests. 

d. Assist physican with physical examination as necessary 
and chaperone women workers. 

e. Confer with worker to interpret medical findings, plant 
policies for health and welfare, and to assist him in 
making plans for his necessary care. 

f. Make periodic inspections for symptoms and indica- 
tions of occupational disease, as of employees working 
with benzene, lead or other toxic substances. 

g. Interview workers in connection with return-to-work 
permits to assure their fitness for work. 


7. Participate in the plant health and safety educational 
program. 

a. Integrate health instruction in the training program 
for new employees. 

b. Do some health and/or safety teaching during each 
service to the employee. 

c. Do follow-up for correction of remediable defects. 

d. Give health supervision to workers with chronic con- 
ditions and see that they periodically consult their 
private physicians. 

e. Assist in the rehabilitation of employees with physical 
handicaps. 

f. Keep workers informed regarding current local health 
problems and health programs through the use of 
posters, pamphlets, movies or slides, and/or group 
talks as indicated. 

g. Contribute timely health articles to plant publications. 

h. Promote and assist in the organization of classes to 
meet specific needs such as personal hygiene, nutrition, 
etc. 

i. Assist in placement of workers according to physical 
and mental fitness. 

j. Analyze reports for evidence of conditions needing im- 
provement. 

k, Attend and participate in meetings of the safety com- 
mittee. 

]. Assist in the promotion and (if necessary) teaching 
of first aid courses for employees from each department. 

m. Promote the proper use of protective equipment and, 
when indicated, demonstrate care of such equipment. 


8. Assist with plant sanitation. 

a. Know the requirements of state factory laws that 
pertain to illumination, ventilation, cleanliness, eating 
facilities and provisions for adequate toilets as well as 
for rest, wash and change rooms. 

b. Present suggestions to management for the improve- 
ment of all phases of plant environment that affect 
the health and morale of the workers. 


9. Participate in plant welfare activities. 

a. Interpret (or encourage) group sick-benefit, hospital- 
ization, and life insurance plans. 

b. Counsel workers on all health and welfare problems 
of concern to them. 

ce. Assist in the development of recreation programs as 
indicated. 

d. Promote and assist in securing and maintaining ade- 
quate eating facilities for all employees. 

e. Cooperate with all community health and welfare agen- 
cies to the end that employees have adequate help in 
meeting their problems of nonoccupational as well 
as occupational origin. 


10. Maintain, in confidential files, and regularly analyze em- 
ployee records and health service reports. 
a. Maintain an individual record for each employee seen 
in the health service unit. 
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b. Record every service rendered to each individual em- 
ployee on his individual record and use this record 
as the basis for health counseling. 

c. Make compensation reports according to plant policy. 

d. Submit daily, weekly, or monthly, and annual reports 
to plant physician and/or management; interpret such 
reports as evidence of accomplishments or as needs 
for further activities. 

11. Keep abreast with developments in science, in industry 
and in her profession through: 

a. Active membership in professional and civic organiza- 
tions. 

b. Reading of professional and industrial magazines. 

c. Participation in study groups. 

d. University study when possible. 


How’s Your Mental Health? 


HE following rules considered helpful in maintain- 

ing mental fitness are condensed from a pamphlet, 
“Nervousness: Its Cause and Prevention,” written by 
Dr. Austen Fox Riggs. The material was published by 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, in New 
York City. 

Neither run away from emotions nor fight them. 
Accept them. They are your automatically mobilized 
energies. Direct them wisely so that you can obtain 
their maximum benefits. Otherwise frustration and 
sensitiveness will result. 

Be efficient in what you do. First, approve the 
purpose of an act. Then perform the act in a manner 
and with the means that are appropriate to its pur- 
pose. The result should be worth the effort. Find out 
how easily you can do things well and take pride in 
the skill. 

Do one thing at a time. This is the only way you 
can practice concentration. Concentration, however, 
should not be confused with violent overdramatiza- 
tion of effort. It consists mostly of selecting from 
thought all that is interesting and relevant to the sub- 
ject of the moment and discarding all else. 

Make clean-cut, practical decisions. To be effective, 
decisions should deal with concrete problems clearly 
stated and free from emotional prejudice. 

Do not accept hurry as a necessary part of modern 
life. The need for hurry implies lack of planning. Qual- 
ity of work, not quantity, indicates success. 

Avoid worry. Analyze the problem in hand, decide 
on a wise and efficient solution, then act. If you re- 
quire additional information before making a decision, 
get it, don’t worry about it. If you do your best at all 
times there is no need for worry and reproach. 


Keep work, play, rest and exercise in their proper 
relative proportions. Each item is essential for daily 
physical and mental fitness. 

Shun the New England conscience. Healthy atti- 
tudes toward moral issues are essential for health and 
security. But to live fully and with reasonable ease 
one must take one’s own fundamental decency more 
or less for granted, and be willing to take at least 
ordinary chances of being wrong. 

Budget energy wisely. When a decision is reached 
—act promptly. Don’t waste valuable time and 
energy mobilizing extra energy or preparing the stage 
for action. 

Recognize that your problem is fundamentally the 
same as your neighbor’s. Don’t waste time grumbling. 
Study yourself, your interests and assets and then 
direct your actions to derive the greatest possible de- 
gree of happiness and satisfaction out of living. 


ETHEL M. Spears 
Dwision of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Problems of Hourly Rate Uniformity—Discusses the prob- 
lems involved in formulating a single-wage policy under 
conditions of multiemployer bargaining. By John R. Aber- 
sold, Unwersity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1949, 
60 pp., $1. 


The Power of People — This book is a successor to 
“Multiple Management” written by the same author 
thirteen years ago. Multiple management plans in one 
form or another have been introduced in nearly one 
thousand companies during the past decade and a half, 
according to the author. 

McCormick lists five things which employees want from 
their jobs: fair pay, security, opportunity, recognition, and 
participation. The multiple management system developed 
at the company makes it possible for many employees 
to participate in the formulation of company policies. 
Detailed explanations of the operations of McCormick’s 
junior board, factory board, and sales board are given. 
By Charles P. McCormick, Harper & Brothers, 1949, 136 pp., 
$2. 


Survey Principles and Techniques—A pamphlet repro- 
ducing a series of eight articles written by the author for 
Modern Management magazine. The need for a conscientious 
probing or audit of the internal administrative organization 
to discover areas of weakness is pointed out. Recommended 
techniques and principles for conducting a survey of com- 
pany organization and methods are described in four major 
sections: the role of the organization and methods examiner, 
developing a survey program, the organization and methods 
survey and the operations audit. William A. Gill is the 
Director of Mobilization Procedures and Organization for 
the National Security Resources Board. Published by 
William A. Gill, P. O. Box 3025, Alexandria, Virginia, 
30 pp., $.75. 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


Devaluation Hits the Unions 


Industry leaders with devaluation headaches may 
get a sympathetic ear from union leaders. The reason: 
many of the large AFL, CIO and independent inter- 
national unions have a great number of Canadian 
members. Canadian locals remit their per capita fees 
to the international in Canadian dollars—now de- 
valued to 10% less than United States dollars. Union 
leaders are hurriedly revising their budgets to take 
care of this unexpected 10% loss in Canadian reve- 
nues. 


Agency Shop Held Illegal 


A union contract clause requiring employees who 
are not union members to pay fees “for support of 
the bargaining unit” was declared illegal by a trial 
examiner for the National Labor Relations Board. 
This type of clause is generally labeled an agency shop 
clause. The trial examiner ruled that such a clause 
was invalid under the Wagner Act as well as under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It was the first ruling by a trial 
examiner on the legality of the agency shop clause un- 
der either act. 

In accordance with his ruling that the contract 
clause was invalid, the trial examiner, A. Bruce Hunt, 
found the Public Service Company of Colorado and 
a local of International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL, violated the act by discharge of an 
employee because he refused to pay to the union such 
support money. He found that the union violated 
the law by causing the company to discharge the 
employee and that the company violated the law by 
making the discharge. 

The clause provided that all employees who are not 
required by the contract to become and remain mem- 
bers of the union should “as a condition of employ- 
ment, within sixty days after hiring . . . pay to the 
union two dollars per month for support of the bar- 
gaining unit.” The trial examiner found that the 
clause conflicts with the provision to Section 8 (3) 
of the Wagner Act, as well as the provision to Section 
8 (a) (3) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which permits 
unions to require membership as a condition of em- 
ployment under certain circumstances. The trial ex- 
aminer’s reasoning follows: 


“Paragraph 3 (c) [the clause] does not require mem- 
bership in the Brotherhood [of Electrical Workers] as 
a condition of employment. It reqyires instead an alter- 


‘For examples of agency shop clauses, see “Agency Shop to the 
Fore,” The Management Record, May, 1949, p. 198ff. 


native to membership, the payment of ‘support money’ 
each month. Of course, the respondents [the company 
and the union] could have negotiated a requirement that 
all employees become and remain members of the 
Brotherhood, and as a consequence each employee would 
have been obligated to pay in dues a sum equivalent to 
the amount of the support money. But in that event 
the requirement of financial support would have flowed 
from and have been incidental to the requirement of 
membership. Here the requirement of financial support 
is not related to membership. It admittedly is separate 
and apart therefrom. It is an alternative to membership, 
and membership is the only permissible requirement of 
the provision to Section 8 (3). I do not believe that the 
proviso permitted of alternatives. I find that Paragraph 
3 (c) was unlawful. 

“Section 8 (a) (8) [of the Taft-Hartley Act], in 
amending Section 8 (3) [of the Wagner Act], made no 
change in the particular wording of the proviso under 
which it has been found that Paragraph 3 (c) of the 
contract was invalid.” 


The Grievance That Wasn’t There 


One of the main concerns of union officials is that 
shop stewards may, through ignorance, be wasting 
both union and company time on false grievances. To 
prevent this, Victor Reuther, in Ammunition (UAW- 
CIO), tells shop stewards “How To Handle Griev- 
ances That Ain’t There.” As pointed out in five pages 
of lively cartoons and down-to-earth text: “The 
toughest problem the steward or committeeman has 
to deal with is the phony grievance . . .; The person 
in the shop who comes to him with a grievance that 
doesn’t exist. The man thinks the grievance is a good 
one—but it isn’t.” 

The article points out that when a worker comes 
to the steward with false grievances, the steward has 
three possible courses open to him: he can explain the 
situation; pass the buck or stall; or pretend it really 
is a grievance and handle it. The UAW advises the 
shop steward to follow the first course in this manner: 

“Tf you are certain there is no grievance in the com- 
plaint, tell the person so. Tell him why. Show him the 
clause in the contract .... But some guys still are not 
going to be satisfied. Okay, tell these people you will be 

glad to arrange for them to present their grievance to a 

plant committee meeting. Arrange the meeting and let 

their cases be presented fairly. Don’t fight these guys. 

Don’t get the feeling they are appealing against you. If 

you deal fairly with them, it will build your reputation. 

“Even then some guy is not going to be satisfied. Call 

a department meeting. Let the man explain his griev- 

ance. Have someone who knows the contract in to ex- 
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plain why it is not a grievance. Let the department vote 
on it.” 


CIO Glass Workers 


The CIO’s Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Work- 
ers union has also done considerable work in instruct- 
ing its union committeemen on grievances. Leland 
Beard, vice president of the union, has recently writ- 
ten a booklet entitled, “So You’re a Grievance Man.” 
In his booklet, Mr. Beard gives the grievance man 
some “don’ts.” Chief of these is: “A grievance man 
should not act as a foreman. As a matter of fact, 
management has insisted that its prerogatives be pro- 
tected through a clause in its contract. . . . The prob- 
lems of management are not your problems. It is not 
up to you to make the workers toe the line or to in- 
crease efficiency. That’s the bosses’ worry.” 


For the detection of false grievances, Mr. Beard 
advises that the grievance man know the workers in 
his department. “After a while,” he writes, “it will be 
easy to tell the difference between those whose griev- 
ances are usually valid and those who are usually just 
beefing. You will find out which members are short 
tempered and like to argue for the sake of arguing.” 

To spot false complaints grievance men are told: 
“Ask yourself these two questions: (1) Is it a con- 
tract violation? (2) Has the worker been treated 
unfairly by some action of the company? A ‘yes’ 
answer to either of these questions indicates a real 
grievance. But if the answer is ‘no’ to both of them, 


the grievance man should have the courage to tell the 
worker so.” 


The following advice for smoother industrial rela- 
tions was also given to grievance committeemen in a 


booklet distributed by the CIO Glassworkers. 


Settle grievances at first step: “Make every effort to 
settle as many grievances as possible at the first step. 
This not only makes for smoother industrial relations; 
it is just plain common sense and good strategy from the 
union’s point of view. Higher company officials are na- 
turally hesitant to overrule a foreman. Also, grievances 
settled with foremen don’t clog up the grievance machin- 
ery at the higher steps.” 

Don’t call a strike: “Remember, also, it is not up to 
a grievance man to call a strike. . . . A grievance man 
can and should recommend such action when he feels 
it is necessary. But the actual decisions should be up to 
the officers of the International Office who the member- 
ship put there for that purpose. And the final decision 
should be left for a membership vote.” 


AFL Chemical Workers 


In the last month the AFL’s Chemical Workers also 
gave advice to its grievance committeemen. In addi- 
tion to giving a listing of common causes of griev- 
ances, it warned “even an imaginary cause may point 
to some real source of dissatisfaction. For example, 
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complicated rules and regulations that are not suffi- 
ciently explained may lead a worker to think he is 
treated unfairly. Getting at the underlying conditions 
which give rise to grievances is essential to good griev- 
ance procedure.” 


Escalator Clause Troubles 


An announcement by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is causing some employers to take a second look at the 
escalator clauses in their contracts. The bureau an- 
nounced that its consumers’ price index understated 
living costs from .6 to .9 points because of a bias in 
its rent component. 


First to be affected by the announcement was the 


General Motors Corporation.! GM and the UAW-CIO © q 


have an escalator clause in their contract which ties 
wages to changes in the BLS consumers’ price index: 
wages go up or down one cent from a specified base 
for each 1.14 change in the index. GM and UAW-CIO 
officials agreed to consider the rent component bias 
and announced that for purposes of setting wage rates 
they were adding 8 of a point to the published BLS 
consumer price index figures. The addition of the 8 
of a point means that wages of GM workers for fall 
1949 will remain the same rather than be cut one cent. 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Admimstration 


1For the GM-UAW escalator clause, see Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 94, “Union Contracts Since the Taft-Hartley Act,” p. 70ff. 


Management Book Shelf 


Company Annual Reports to Stockholders, Employees 
and the Public—The author has collected viewpoints of 
stockholders, management, labor unions and investment 
analysts regarding what each group considers essential in 
the company annual report. The conflicting views are 
brought together and an endeavor is made to show how 
they can be reconciled to serve all interests. A statistical 
summary presents accounting trends in annual reports over 
a fifteen-year period. By Thomas H. Sanders, Dwision of 
Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Boston, 1949, 338 pp. $3.75. 


Teamwork in Industry—Labor troubles, the author be- 
lieves, are largely the result of management’s failure to deal 
effectively with the human element. He suggests twelve 
principles to guide management in operating a human 

relations program, among which are assuring equal oppor- 
tunity for all workers, adopting the policy of promotion 
from within, and keeping workers informed. Many case 
histories illustrate points which are presented in informal 
style. By William Seward, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York, 1949, 206 pp. $3. 
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Coast-to-coast Wage Settlements 


F ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN contract set- 
tlements recorded by THs ConrereNce Boarp 
for the period from August 15 to September 15, 
seventy-two provided increases, twenty-two reported 
fringe benefits only, ten showed no change and three 
provided for wage cuts. Of the fifty-nine hourly in- 
creases reported, only four were listed as being more 
than ten cents an hour and eleven less than five cents 
an hour. The remainder varied from five to ten cents 
with the majority clustering around five and six cents 
an hour. 

The lowest increase, of a half cent, went to 8,000 
Baldwin Locomotive Works’ employees in Eddystone, 
Pennsylvania. Their contract with the United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO, also provided for an expan- 
sion of the insurance, sickness and _ hospitalization 
programs. 


IMPORTANT INCREASES 


Approximately 15,000 workers received increases 
under a contract negotiated by the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation and the International] Association of Ma- 
chinists, independent, in Burbank, California. They 
received five cents an hour across the board plus: two 
cents for the improvement of fringe items, two cents 
an employee for the correction of inequities in individ- 
ual jobs, and five cents for merit raises. 

In Chicago, a twenty-two month old strike against 
five newspapers resulted in a ten-dollar-a-week in- 
crease for approximately 1,500 members of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, AFL. The strike 
started in November, 1947, when the printers asked 
for a $14.50 increase. The new contract was the result 
of 135 negotiating sessions. The newspapers involved 
were the Chicago Tribune, Sun-Times, Daily News, 
Herald-American, and Journal of Commerce. 

Several important settlements took place in New 
York City. The Loft Candy Corporation signed a 
two-year contract with the AFL’s Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers International Union that provides 
an increase of seven and a half cents for 900 workers. 
An unusual feature of this contract is that it provides 
that the company shall pay the workers’ share of 
taxes under the new state sickness and disability in- 
surance program. 

The American Machine and Foundry Company 
agreed to an increase of six cents an hour for 1,440 
workers after a four-month old strike by the UAW- 
CIO. The workers will also receive an additional three 
cents on January 1, 1950. One thousand CIO furniture 


workers were granted raises ranging from seven and 
a half to ten cents an hour and one additional paid 
holiday by the Associated Bedding Manufacturers of 
Greater New York. 


WAGE INCREASE DENIED 


In New England, the Textile Workers Union, CIO, 
was once more adversely affected by an arbritrator’s 
decision in relation to wages. About 2,300 workers at 
the Saco-Lowell Shops in Biddeford, Maine, were 
denied a wage increase at a recent reopening. The 
arbitrator ruled that consumers’ prices had not risen 
sufficiently to warrant an increase and that the com- 
pany’s wage rates were comparable with those of other 
firms in the industry. The current minimum rate for 
the Saco-Lowell Shops is one dollar an hour. 

A listing of wage adjustments, the majority of 
which have been verified by company reports, begins 
on page 454. The settlements are classified in these 
four groupings: wage increases, settlements for fringe 
benefits only, wage decreases, and no change in the 
wage structure. 

Doris K. LirpMAn 
Statistical Division 


Up in the Air 

Thousands of employees of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation of Burbank, California, are now getting 
free rides in a Constellation plane which they helped 
build. The company has offered its workers a thirty- 
minute scenic tour over the major beauty spots of 
Southern California, and almost all of the 14,000 now 
on the pay roll are accepting. Five flights are made 
daily, each accommodating a maximum of fifty pas- 
sengers. Each person is permitted to go forward to 
inspect the flight deck while the plane is aloft. 

Lockheed is footing the entire bill which amounts 
to about $4 per passenger carried, including time lost 
from the job. The flights are being operated by Trans 
World Airline from Lockheed’s own field adjoining the 
plant. A standard crew including pilot, copilot, flight 
engineer, and two stewardesses is on hand for each 
flight. 

According to the company, “This is the first time 
any major aircraft manufacturer has offered all of its 
employees an actual flight demonstration of its prod- 
uct.” All who have participated to date seem to have 
enjoyed the experience, and the company feels that 
the venture has paid off in terms of employee morale. 
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Slightly Longer Work Week 


| change occurred in earnings during Au- 
gust. With key wage negotiations in a deadlock, 
the wage adjustments that were granted did not ap- 
preciably affect the national earnings’ level. Further, 
the extent of overtime payments continued to be lim- 
ited since the work week remained under forty hours. 

Both hourly and weekly earnings dropped negli- 
gibly between July and August, according to the 
latest estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 


hours—took place in the furniture and fixtures 
industry and reflected a sharp upsurge in orders, as 
retailers started to replenish their depleted inventor- 
ies. The recent high in paper and paperboard plants 
indicates similar conditions. According to individual 
company reports and the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production, plants increased opera- 


Indexes of Production Worker Employment and 


Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Source: Bureau-of Labor Statistics 
1939 Average=100 


all manufacturing industries. Since August, 1948, the 
average hourly return has increased by almost three 
cents but the take-home pay of production workers 400 
has declined slightly in the year period as a result of 
a shorter work week. 

The August average for the all-manufacturing 
group amounted to $1.40 an hour, with the durable 
goods workers making about 15 cents more than those 
workers engaged in the nondurable goods classifica- 
tion. Though hourly earnings were lower last Au- 
gust, the differential between the two groups was 
substantially the same. 

Hours during August amounted to 39.0 for the ag- 
gregate, with an individual industry range from 35.7 
in apparel factories to 41.5 in paper and food plants. 
The greatest increase recorded since July—114 1939 


1945 1948 1948 


TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Average Weekly Earnings? 


Average Weekly Hours? Average Seon Earnings? 
a 


(In Dollars) (In Dollars) 
Industry Group! 
Aug., July, Aug., Aug., July, Aug., Aug., July, Aug., 
1949p 1949 1948 1949p 1949 1948 1949p 1949 1948 
ALL MANUFACTURING? 8 foe8 oe re ee Ee 54.60 | 54.67 | 55.06] 39.0) 38.8 ! 1.409 | 1.373 
Diirable woods. 55 AEE ac catete oePnMNea ois Stepanek eae ene 57.63 | 57.35 | 58.50 89.1 38.8 40.6 || 1.474 | 1.478 | 1.441 
Blectricalimachinery.y.en,5 cs iele strats cele eae see oe 56.84 | 56.00 | 56.94 39.2 38.7 39.9 || 1.450 | 1.447 | 1.427 
Fabricated metal products (exc. ord., mach. and trans. equip.)..| 57.52 | 57.61 | 57.83 || 39.1 | 39.3 | 40.5 || 1.471 | 1.466 | 1.428 
Furniturevand fixtures) (AWearG. fs. oot oct. oe ee 49.93 | 48.15 | 48.64 40.3 38.8 40.6 || 1.239 | 1.241 | 1.198 
Instruments and related products..,..........2...000.0ee00- 53.44 | 54.41 | 54.24 38.5 39.0 | 40.0 || 1.388 | 1.3895 | 1.356 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture)............... 52.30 | 51.37 | 54.78] 40.2] 39.7] 42.5 ]] 1.301 | 1.294 | 1.289 
Machinery (except electrical)...........2.0.00c cece eee eees 59.48 | 59.63 | 61.42] 39.0] 39.0] 41.0 |] 1.525 | 1.529 | 1.498 
Ordnance ‘andi accessories cists o's Guise aioe hed sate wae hdi ie. be 60.83 | 59.56 | 57.44] 41.3 | 40.3 | 41.5 || 1.473 | 1.478 | 1.384 
Primary imetallindusttiess) 3.2/0 loses e.cdeas toheteitshieasee cate 60.26 | 58.63 | 62.84 || 37.9 | 36.9 | 40.1] 1.590 | 1.589 | 1.567 
Stone, clay, and glass products.............0.0.000sccceerees 54.29 | 52.80 | 54.98 || 39.6 | 38.6] 41.4 1 1.371 | 1.368 | 1.328 
‘Transportation-equipment. izes oe seciothina oamee als neenie 65.33 | 66.19 | 63.43 || 39.4] 39.8] 39.3 | 1.658 | 1.663 | 1.614 
Nondurableszoods.) xs s0ktane aisetaaliracys tae bs ae oe 51.35 | 51.68 | 51.07 38.9 38.8 39.5 || 1.820 | 1.332 | 1.293 
Apparel and other finished textile products.................. 41.77 | 40.88 | 43.98 || 35.7 | 35.3] 86.5 || 1.170 | 1.158 | 1.205 
Chemicals and allied products.........-00....cccecseeteeene 58.64 | 59.40 | 57.39 |} 40.5 | 40.6] 41.2 ] 1.448 | 1.463 | 1.393 
Food and’ kindred products: \;.sst certs tena teetin a eave Seteeis 52.71 | 564,69 | 50.88 41.5 42.2 41.2 || 1.270 | 1.296 | 1.235 
Leather‘andyleather/ products! So0s0; Gacpuied unis otras eee 41.85 | 41.66 | 42.71 37.2 37.0 38.0 || 1.125 | 1.126 | 1.124 
Papercand allied sproductss.: sc cchiacisrct cis ot tein eee oe nce 55.82 | 55.66 | 56.76 41.5 41.2 43.1 || 1.845 | 1.351 | 1.317 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries...................- 71.61 | 70.97 | 67.15 || 38.9 | 38.8] 39.2} 1.841 | 1.829 | 1.713 
Products of petroleum and Coal..........0600.eeeeeeee cc eee 73.08 | 73.59 | 72.42 || 40.4] 40.7] 41.5 1 1.809 | 1.808 | 1.745 
Rubber productsacccorscjoc cee cot oer eri Reina aoee 59.04 | 58.41 | 60.33 39.1 38.3 40.3 || 1.510 | 1.525 | 1.497 
Textile:milliproductss. 2... 02 eas oe ae ee ee ee eee 44.71 | 43.45 | 45.36 37.7 36.7 38.6 || 1.186 | 1.184 | 1.175 
‘Tobacco: manufacturesixl 4 jsutoes aera ce eens Rien < eincieie ois $7.17 |.88.29 | $7.65 || 37.7 | 37.5 | 389.1 -986 | 1.021 .963 


1Data for individual industries available in “Hours and Earnings Industry Report” published ees by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
P. 


*Revised series. minary 
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TABLE 2: PRODUCTION WORKER EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1949 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(In Thousands) 


Employment? 
Industry Group! 
July, 1949 June, 1949 July, 1948 
AMMO RCTETN AAU NINO A CoB ERIMIN Gorey EOI Jb econ. 2 cares Sine Shs = \areuoncicpaneseve (ae oo. daleialeGidn shalantbiewalderaes 11,206 12,571 
hiss OSE: Wy Joud Sbdiood ols orale SEER EIS Ge OR ee eee ee oR 5,891 6,818 
PREG ETIC ANTI RCUNTE LY et feree eee terar cine CaS eee eho eis aie ices aise Els aia in elale eralaie sldieia sates wi lalera aie 504 630 
Fabricated metal products (exc. ord., mach. and trans. equip.)..........00 cece eee ee eee eee eee 672 791 
NPM LISRH MOSM BUCS ete Ter erie cota thie cre sjnfe > Gps d «.ginitce &Ja's olvislejerviwitiei a eisl vg dete elele was 253 291 
MAUL EROT SEGA MREIAtEd pPrOUUCtS:. ta. ec oe Scot dis ees ee ek os wap wiciciroelaleire sb ade be se wlen 171 192 
| Lumber and wood products (except furniture)...........6. 0.200 e eect e ee ee ee eee ee eees 677 779 
INE Tm CECODIELECEDICA)) Meir eee yak ccre ye falucl slelaiain «:syaiendiepienieisie's aisles « piacdia a s.sy eho ote ee sie ole oR 936 1,195 
Meer are pC OM ATICUN ACCESS OUICO PPT eR att ate chasse ofa 5.¢ Sie aihsaycud nies eusip ojeit Sinnieeeyelsin Givlelarsjelaiets eiete «nie Mareen te 19.3 23.9 
AIAN VAOIE UAIPPNOMMOLS ee we cuenta eteleie sce ic aes ei sctey Sittate's Sela’e sale oldlawia/sewt ls ellen iam ahaa ie ee 933 1,068 
Slane clam eandl el ass LOC UCL elaRieri riser nlc aeuclassietnie jis yel ciejoi nists oes s euwiele wie iereincansipere rs oreple dee 402 443 
MSE yO REE TOMNET UIP ICTEG Me Pees Lasyelsiaich< io) 5 cieieue/s is ie SEIS Gielen alee Sie wae nae Sisie Slelepiewlen els wis 1,010 1,028 
NE GMO KOC, caso UU deo Leg BLO EATER ERE ETO Ec a EN en oe i arn cits ee a 5,315 5,753 
Appareliandiotheranished textileproducts: 2) 22 ..25 6645 6 clea esse oe slelelitey eb spas Solelayslave o oats els 944 986 
Meiners oC re Co rOCUCtse tran felch sc eeaieteias elites a Fesestigie 8 ois wicrelerlelpisarorsi fda ae nis sigeie 453 501 
Hocdsanuacimarediprodnets:cirscy.ee le a etlicis tre ke ccdiaulsth sdkih vse cccs ew ceeee te veneebeewens 1,224 1,285 
WR ereTiAMEATNCr DTOMUCESS tina CAO e eA Gitte che is iees odie ore eas aa Bbaebnilelenli tia dile slelelals 343 361 
eee rae CCMA LOC ICUS! eres Ne <c) Mer sa PRE: acig Pharr late» are pase ech a 30 wibrnrniefarel aaepe ete ya Sp ayaee, Bie es 363 398 
Printing souls, and allied INCUStTeS ri cciye ce a0 chai cos wins eras oie Sagal eee le cineca seein 483 494 
Eroriae Store erolenmi and COA ence eh 1. ear et aden erte «ci ctacs sissies a dielhie els are He lelis bo Gieeeleye we 189 196 
TRUS SP DROZ ics Abies Sa olgibieo cee colts Soe Rae OO CR ee ne ee 178 201 
Rect jie et Ui @e DYGIGy sagen ties gc 3 ere as Gc | Cone Oo Oe ROT een te 1,056 1,245 
MRSA BUND AERTS AREER SRE ed ens SS ss Co en 2 dl as a ner One Rn Re ie ae 82 86 


1Data for individual industries available in “Employment and Pay Rolls Detailed Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2Revised series. 


tions almost to capacity levels. Textile mills also 
showed improved production figures and, in order to 
meet the new season’s demands, extended working 
hours to an average of 37.7 a week. 


EMPLOYMENT DECLINES 


In the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ revised schedule, 
there is a one-month lag in the publication of produc- 
tion worker employment totals and the corresponding 
data on earnings and hours. Consequently, July is the 
latest month for which employment figures are avail- 
able. 

Because of a drop in the number of workers in 
durable goods industries, the over-all total in manu- 
facturing showed a decline of 129,000 persons or 
11%. Ordnance and accessories, primary metals 
and machinery all influenced this downward pattern. 
The only industry to register -a-sizable increase was 
food—this, in the wake of a seasonal peak in canning 
and preserving activities. 


NEW SERIES AVAILABLE 

The earnings, hours and employment data pre- 
sented in the accompanying tables supersede the 
monthly series published in the past. These com- 
prehensive adjustments were made by the bureau in 
order to gear its statistical compilations to industry’s 
postwar activities. The following improvements are, 
therefore, incorporated in the new series: classification 
of each establishment in accordance with its current 
manufactures; a redefining of industrial classifications 
to reflect structural changes and technological devel- 


opments; establishment of new benchmarks for em- 
ployment estimates. The employment indexes, with 
1939 as the base date, are no longer prepared by the 
bureau for individual industries because revised 1939 
totals are not yet available in many instances. The 
pay roll index series has also been discontinued for the 
various industrial groupings, although figures are still 
available for the all-manufacturing aggregate. 


Evrzaseta M. Cassi 
Statistical Division 


Japanese Labor Leaders Miss Take 


Tokyo labor leaders, whose unions are carefully patterned 
after American models, learned with a shock that United 
States union officials are not paid by employers. A total 
of 150,000 union officials were ordered to drop their union 
posts if they continued to accept payments from companies. 
The companies innocently thought all along it was their 
legal duty to pay union officers’ salaries. The Supervisor 
(Foremen’s Association of America, independent.) 


Bargaining of a Foreign Nature 


A sugar workers’ local in Cuba refused to sign its 
contract until the employer agreed to have the whole 
contract recorded for members who could not read. Almost 
as strange was the case of a bus drivers’ union in Cairo, 
Egypt, which threatened to go on strike if the bus company, 
which planned to eliminate certain city bus routes, aban- 
doned the one going by the union’s headquarters. The 
Supervisor (Foremen’s Association of America, independent.) 
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Labor Press Highlights 


HE employment outlook brought smiles to some 

union leaders last month, but wrinkled the brows 
of others. Chief worriers were the textile leaders. Even 
if there is complete recovery from the recent recession, 
150,000 textile workers will be left without jobs, says 
Textile Labor (Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO). 

Hardest hit, says the TWUA, will be employees in 
the woolen-worsted industry, which may decline per- 
manently to half its peak size. Factors listed as causes 
for the decline are: no more wartime demand, the in- 
roads made in the summer suit market by rayons, and 
technological improvements. The cotton field has also 
declined, says the textile union, because rayons and 
plastics have eaten into that market. 

In depressed areas—12% or more unemployed—the 
CIO is looking toward government contracts as a 
means of boosting employment, reports The CIO 
News. The CIO’s full employment committee is urg- 
ing local unions in shutdown plants or plants with 
substantial layoffs to pressure company officials into 
seeking government contracts. 

The brighter views come from union leaders in pa- 
per, furniture, and railroads. The production outlook 
in the paper industry is good according to The Paper- 
maker (International Brotherhood of Papermakers, 
AFL). A mill-by-mill survey made by the union dis- 
closed that inventory reduction had hit bottom. How- 
ever, companies that had “gone to extremes” in cut- 
ting prices to reduce inventories were warned by the 
union that “they should not look for redress or relief 
through wage reductions—they are out of the picture.” 
In furniture, too, according to The UIU Journal (Up- 
holsterers’ International Union, AFL), inventories 
were at a low ebb and production was on the increase. 

Most optimistic outlook is shared by leaders of the 
sixteen nonoperating railroad unions. The “forty-hour 
week on the ‘iron horse’ is beginning to make a dent 
in America’s army of the unemployed,” says Labor 
(AFL and independent railroad labor unions). “Rail- 
roads have rehired furloughed employees, and ‘men 
wanted’ calls are going out for the first time in years.” 
On the whole, predict railroad union chiefs, the change 
from a week of forty-eight hours to the forty-hour 
week will mean 100,000 more jobs. 


COOPERATION WITH MANAGEMENT 


Cooperation with management is being stressed 
more and more by official AFL sources. Most recent 
statement is that of AFL chief William Green in The 


American Federationist: “Trade unionists must look 
to cooperation with management and increased out- 
put per man-hour to increase their incomes and as- 
sure their progress. In order to get this output, 
industries must provide improved equipment, better 
supplies, and better all-around working conditions, all 
of which workers must use with increasing effective- 
ness and greater efficiency and concern for production 
cost.” 

Mr. Green holds that labor’s concern with industrial 
productivity justifies a look at the books. He tells 
unions to get a contract provision that will assure 
them a financial picture: “As the first step toward 
these ends, unions should ask employers to supply 
workers with regular uniform records of production 
and production costs. This will enable workers to 
make improvements. The next necessary step is to 
include a provision in union agreements for manage- 
ment to provide union officers with financial facts 
showing returns from sales of products and how these 
returns are distributed.” f 

A different type of union-management cooperation, 
cited by The St. Louis Tribune (AFL), occurred in 
New York where an AFL Retail Clerks’ local voted 
to spend $6,000 of its own money for advertising de- 
signed to bring more customers to John Wanamaker’s 
department store. 

Other items from the September labor press follow: 


Calls for AFL, CIO to Merge 


Amalgamation of the CIO and AFL within a year is 
called for by AFL Meatcutters’ president Earl Jimerson, 
according to a report in Organized Labor (AFL, San Fran- 
cisco). Mr. Jimerson states that there is “talk of a new 
federation of labor being formed in the United States.” 
He warned that continued disunity will bring about further 
splits. “Because of this,’ says Mr. Jimerson, “it is time for 
the AFL and CIO to adopt the slogan ‘Unity Within a 


Year.’ ” 


Lefties Will Fight, Says CIO 


The CIO News reports that the left-wing affiliates of 
the CIO will fight to stay in the CIO. At a recent New York 
meeting of left-wing locals, reports The News, the thesis 
was: “We don’t like the CIO’s policies or leaders—we won’t 
quit the ClO—we'll fight if they try to throw us out for 
violating policy.” 


Communist Paper Refuses Union Pay Scale 


A headline in The CWA News (Communication Workers 
of America, CIO) says: “Communist Paper Won’t Pay 
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Union Wage Scale.” The staff of New York’s communist 
| Daly Worker has been working without a union contract 
for more than seven months, according to the story, because 
| the Daily Worker refused to meet the CIO Newspaper 
_Guild’s demand that it pay the same rates as the New 
York City papers. 


Teamsters Tally Warehouse Gains? 


The International Teamster (International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, AFL) claims marked progress on all fronts 
of the union’s year-old drive to organize warehouse workers. 
Principal activities centered in warehouses of department 
stores, plumbing and supply shops, and electrical and 
wholesale paper supply houses. Key cogs in the organizing 
campaign are truck drivers who report to their local union 
whenever they receive or deliver merchandise to warehouse 
clerks who are not Teamster cardholders. The local union 
then follows up these leads, and, according to the Teamster 
report, is able “to bring these warehouse workers into the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and secure for 
them union wages, hours and working conditions.” 


Steelworkers Comply with T-H Act 

Officers of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
have signed the noncommunist affidavits required by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and the union is now eligible to use the 
facilities of the National Labor Relations Board, reports 
Steel Labor (USA, CIO). The union’s executive board 
dictated the step “to protect the present membership and 
to further organization of the unorganized.” The executive 
board’s resolution also directs the union’s general counsel 

1For other phases of Teamsters’ union organizing activity, see 


“Labor Press Highlights,” The Management Record, July, 1949, and 
May, 1949. 


“Hello 


“Hi’ya, Charley. I’m Bill Smith—Hawthorne.” 

“Glad to know you, Charley, ’m Herb Jones— 
Kearny.” 

This strange self-introduction might have taken 
place in many parts of the country this summer after 
seven of Western Electric’s manufacturing plants shut 
down for the annual vacation period. To identify 
Western Electric workers to each other in their trav- 
els, windshield and luggage stickers with the caption, 
“Hello Charley” in letters an inch or so high were 
issued to vacationers before they left. Adorning the 
sticker and surmounting the caption was the picture 
of an attractive girl, winner of a Vacation Queen popu- 
larity contest in her plant. 

“Charley” is the nom de travail (to coin a phrase) 
of anyone who works for Western Electric. While 
there are several versions to the story about how 
“Charley” became the nickname for all Western Elec- 
tric employees, the best authenticated one concerns 
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to continue to prosecute test suits “challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the illegal provisions of the statute.” 


Union Erects City’s Largest Building 


“The largest building in Kansas City, Kansas, was erected 
by the AFL International Brotherhood of Boilermakers,” 
says Labor (AFL and independent railroad labor unions). 
Boilermaker president Charles J. MacGowan explained that 
the construction of the building, a floor of which his union 
will occupy, “was decided upon by the brotherhood’s officers 
as an exceptionally sound investment of the union’s finances.” 


A Million for Politics 


Voluntary contributions of two dollars from each member 
of the AFL will be sought by Labor’s League for Political 
Education for the 1950 political campaign, reports the St. 
Louis Labor Tribune (AFL). The LLPE set $1 million as 
its minimum goal, and has cited Senators Taft (R., Ohio), 
Capehart (R., Ind.), Millikin (R., Col.) and Donnell (R., 
Mo.) as its main targets. 


CWA Out for New Members 


The CIO Communication Workers of America’s organiz- 
ing plan, as outlined by union president Joseph A. Beirne, 
calls for a “big push” in Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
England. As reported by the CWA Weekly News Letter, 
this will be the union’s first step in its drive for one-half 
million members within eighteen months. Mr. Beirne also 
states that his union will seek a substantial increase in 
wages to protect take-home pay. 


Haro_p Streciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Charley” 


the late Charles Drucker, a Western Electric employee 
who worked twenty-two years ago in the company’s 
Hawthorne works. According to the story, Charley 
Drucker was one of those men whose unusual person- 
ality brought him plant-wide popularity. This was 
pointed up when a letter bearing only the address 
“Charley—Western” was delivered promptly and 
directly to Charley Drucker. The unusual story spread 
rapidly throughout the plant. In fact, the story soon 
became well known throughout many areas of Chi- 
cago, where the plant is situated. In time, Charley 
Western became the nickname for all Western Electric 
employees. 

“Hello Charley” was first used as a vacation stick- 
er in the Hawthorne plant in 1930. While vacation 
queens have been chosen in that plant in previous 
years, this year marks the first appearance of seven 
regional queens on seven sets of vacation stickers. 
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COMPANY, WORKERS— OR BOTH? 


261 PLANS =100% 


WORKERS SHARE COST 
16.3% 


LIFE 


ACCIDENT 
AND SICKNESS 


GROUP 
HOSPITALIZATION 


SURGICAL CARE 


BLUE CROSS 


COMPANY PAYS 100% 


GROUP. INSURANCE 


@These graphs are based on information 
received from 261 companies with group 
insurance plans adopted or revised since 
the end of the war. In all, approximately 
two million persons are employed in 
these companies. Only plans which ex- 
tend coverage to wage earners are in- 
cluded. 


In a quarter. of the plans studied the 
company pays the entire cost of all bene- 
fits provided. In 76% of the companies 
the employee contributes to the package 
plan. The proportion of the cost con- 
tributed by the employer toward the in- 
dividual benefits under the contributory 
insurance program may vary widely. For 
example, the employer may pay for the 
entire cost of the life insurance benefit, 
and nothing toward the hospital benefit. 


The types of benefits most frequently 
provided under the group insurance pro- 
gram are life insurance, nonoccupa- 
tional accident and sickness benefits, 
hospital expense and surgical operation 
insurance. Source: .THE ConrEeRENCE Boarp. 
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Trends in Employee Benefit Plans 


Ford Settles with Union on Pensions 


After days of intensive negotiations, the Ford 
Motor Company and the United Automobile Workers 
on September 29 reached an agreement on a pension 
plan based on a company contribution of 8.75 cents 
per hour per employee. A pension of $100 a month 
including Social Security will be provided for em- 
ployees upon reaching age sixty-five if they have 
thirty years of service. Automatic retirement will take 
place at age sixty-eight, with no increase over the 
$100 benefit. If the Social Security benefits should be 
increased, benefits from the Ford retirement fund will 
be reduced accordingly. The pension plan will become 
effective March 1, 1950, and benefit payments will 
begin in April, 1950. The pension plan may not be 
reopened for negotiations prior to March 1, 1955. 

While the normal retirement age is sixty-five, em- 
ployees with thirty years’ service may elect earlier 
retirement after age sixty, with reduced benefits, with 
the consent of the company. 

Employees who, at sixty-five, have not completed 
thirty years’ service will receive proportionately lower 
benefits. For permanent disability, employees will re- 
ceive a flat retirement benefit of $50 a month after 
thirty years’ service and after reaching age fifty-five. 

The company has sole right to appoint a bank or 
trust company as a trustee and to determine how past 
service shall be funded. A company-union committee 
will be established to pass upon qualifications of em- 
ployees for benefits under the plan. 

The contributory group insurance plan is continued 
unchanged except that an in-hospital medical program 
is added without increase in employees’ contributions. 
The maximum for this benefit is $280 for hospital con- 
finement of seventy days or more, with a daily benefit 
of four dollars a day if the confinement is less than 
seventy days. The company contributes 1.25 cents per 
hour per employee for insurance. 


Pension Plans Show Steady Growth 


Nearly a hundred pension and profit-sharing plans 
were submitted monthly to the Buréau of Internal 
Revenue for approval during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949. In all, 1,134 rulings were issued on new 
plans during that period. From the time the Internal 
Revenue Act was amended in 1942, 12,865 plans have 
been submitted for qualification. 

The latest figures classifying the qualified plans by 
type were published by the bureau in 1946. At that 
time there were 6,862 pension plans, 2,474 profit-shar- 


ing plans, 9 stock-bonus plans and 25 combination } 
profit-sharing and stock-bonus plans, or a total of | 


9,370 plans that had qualified under Section 165 (a). 


The bureau reports that 711 requests for rulings on } 
termination of plans and 401 requests on curtailment | 
of plans had been received since 1942. These requests } 
do not necessarily indicate that all these plans have | 


been curtailed or terminated. 


Lower Taxes to Encourage Profit Sharing 


Corporations will be permitted to deduct from tax- | 


able income 150% of amounts. paid to employees as 


their share of profits, if a new House bill becomes law. — 


This proposal, H.R. 6062, is intended to encourage 
company profit-sharing plans. 


Corporations would be allowed the deductions if — 


their plans are legally binding and cover all employees 
who work more than 150 days in the year. Those 


companies whose plans discriminate in favor of offi- — 


cers, shareholders, supervisors or highly compensated 
employees are specifically excluded from the advan- 
tages of the bill. The 150% deduction applies only 
to profit-sharing distributions not in excess of 25% of 
the employee’s compensation. Only taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1949, would be covered. 


One Out of Ten a Stock Purchaser 


As a result of the stock purchase offer of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, approximately half of 
the 1.2 million shares offered to employees had been 
sold when the subscriptions were closed at the end of 
June, 1949. Although the total proportion of eligible 
employees taking advantage of the offer was only 
17.47%, the percentage of general office employees was 
very high, with 74% participating. Only 11.5% of the 


manufacturing workers, however, bought stock under © 
the plan, although more than half of the subscribers 


were in this group. 

The average subscription per participating em- 
ployee was 54.4 shares, which were sold at $20 each. 
Employees were eligible to participate upon comple- 
tion of two years’ service, and the maximum amount 
permitted to any one worker was equal to one third 
of annual salary. 


Guaranteed Employment and Wage Clauses 


Guaranteed wage and employment clauses form the 
basis of another chapter in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics report on collective bargaining. The prelimi- 
nary draft was published by the BLS in July and con- 


October, 1949} 


October, 1949 


sists largely of the texts of clauses appearing in union 
agreements. It covers annual guarantees and guaran- 
tees on a weekly basis, as well as eligibility require- 
ments and escape clauses. Another section deals with 
employment stabilization programs without guaran- 
teeing employment. 

In compiling these clauses, no attempt has been 
made to determine prevailing industry practice or the 
most frequently used provisions. They are presented 
as a frame of reference to be used by negotiators in 
collective bargaining. 


Forerunner to Annual Wage? 


To tide its employees over the seasonal slump in 
the clothing industry, the Schaeffer Tailoring Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced that it will 
pay its employees in the cutting room $50 a week 
during the dull season. The plan is voluntary, and 
only employees who agree to participate will receive 
this minimum payment. In exchange for this protec- 
tion, employees are expected to repay the loan out of 
‘earnings during the industry’s busy season. The plan 
was introduced in consultation with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO, but apparently is not part 
of a union agreement. 


General Mills to Sell Stock to Employees 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., announced at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders on August 23 that the company was 
drafting a plan to sell stock to its employees. Mr. 
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Bullis stated that the two major tasks confronting 
United States industry are: (1) to broaden stock 
ownership so as to give more small investors a stake 
in the economy; and (2) the need of business to speak 
up on its contributions to society and the nation 
at large. 

The aim of the company’s employee stock pur- 
chase plan is in line with the first objective. The de- 
tails of the plan have not as yet been formulated. 


Face-to-face Discussion on Pensions 


“Do you wish to attend a group discussion on our 
retirement plan?” This invitation to workers marks 
a new phase in the extensive campaign of the Detroit 
Edison Company to educate employees on the merits 
of its pension plan. Those wishing to attend such 
meetings are requested to let management know by 
filling out a postal card furnished by the company. 
At these informal meetings, which are arranged to 
meet the convenience of employees, the assistant 
treasurer of the company discusses the problem of 
planning a retirement income and how the company 
plan fits into the picture. 

These meetings have been planned to carry the 
story of pensions to rank-and-file employees. Previ- 
ously, meetings had been conducted for supervisors 
and for union representatives. Articles in the em- 
ployee magazine supplement the various meetings. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Safety Pays 


The National Cash Register Company recently re- 
ceived a top safety award as group winner in the 
fourteenth Dayton industrial safety campaign. The 
award certificate recognizes the outstanding safety 
effort and achievement of the company’s supervisory 
forces and other employees. The campaign was spon- 
sored by the Dayton Safety Council and the Division 
of Safety and Hygiene of the Industrial Commission 
of Ohio. 


Human Relations Training Award 


A progressive personnel training program, stressing 
intelligent human relations in supervision, has won for 
General Foods Corporation the third annual Distin- 
guished Service Award of the Special Devices Asso- 
ciation, Office of Naval Research, Sands Point, Long 
Island. 


This annual award is granted for outstanding ac- 
complishment in techniques of rapid learning and 
mass training during and since the war. 

The association cited the following features in Gen- 
eral Foods’ program: a printed policy statement of 
employee relations; inclusion of human relations train- 
ing in both sales and plant supervisory training; cor- 
porate recognition of the vital importance of intelli- 
gent personnel administration; a personnel code pro- 
viding complete procedure for the General Foods’ per- 
sonnel administration program; and progressive use 
of the best training methods and devices in both sales 
and plant training. 

The Special Devices Association is made up of 
Naval Reserve officers and civilians who have served 
or are serving in the Special Devices Center. Previous 
winners of the Naval award were the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and General Motors 
Corporation. 
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Trends in Consumers’ Prices 


Ae eh! prices in mid-August were slightly Housefurnishings prices were also slightly below 
higher than they were a month ago. Since the the July 15 level. Lower prices were reported for bed- 
sharp drop in prices last fall, the index has remained room suites, mattresses, and gas ranges. The 0.5% 


almost level, averaging 161.5 for the first eight months drop in August brought the level of housefurnishings 
of this year. The higher level reported for August 15 prices 6% below their level of a year ago. Other major 


was owing mainly to higher food, fuel and sundries appliances, furniture, and housefurnishings textiles re- 
prices. These gains were partly offset by lower cloth- mained at substantially the same level as a month ago. 
ing and housefurnishings prices. Fuel prices rose slightly over the month, reflecting 

Food prices rose, on the average, 0.2% from July 15 higher prices for both hard and soft coal. Higher per- 
to August 15. The main increases occurred in the (Text continued on page 452) 


price of meats, most dairy products, green beans, car- Consumers Prive dnider 
rots, spinach, lettuce, coffee and tea. These were off- Sonscec Tan. Conpasmncni Borne 
set in part by lower prices reported for lamb, fresh Index Numbers: ‘January, 1939 =100 
fruit, canned peaches and tomatoes, potatoes, onions, 
shortening, canned milk, and corn flakes. Although 
food prices in mid-August were 7.0% below their level 
of a year ago, most of the drop occurred from August, 
1948, to January, 1949. From January to August 15 
food prices have dropped only 1.5%. 

Clothing prices continued to decline in August, 
dropping 0.6% below their level a month ago. The 
major price decreases for the month were reported for 
men’s heavy suits, shirts, undershorts, and work 
gloves, and women’s hose, coats, sweaters and under- 
wear. Clothing was the first major budget group to 
decline from the postwar peak, and is now 8.2% below 
its all-time high in March, 1948. TYCMYTREITSE oy 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 
Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously was on 1923 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? H P 
Date Average of| Food Housing! |——_—_$ _ Furabks Sundries Bp an 
Ol Keene Total Men’s Women’s aad the) Bower 
1948 August............-.| 166.5 223.9a| 110.7 155.5 168.1 144.8 157.4 150.6 60.1 
September...........| 166.5 922.5 1112 156.6 167.9 147.0 158.1 151.2 60.1 
October: {45). ssid’ 164.6 216.8b) 111.2 156.4 167.6 146.4 158.1 151.2 60.8 
November..........- 163.8 214.1 11 12 156.0 167.4 146.4 157.9 151.9 61.1 
December........... 162.9 211.6 111.2 155.3 166.9 145.5 157.6 151.9 61.4 
Annual average... ... 163.7 | 217.9 | 110.6 | 156.0] 167.8} 146.1 156.9 | 148.1 61.1 
oS SS |)Fwr———— eS OS OOOO | Oe SS SS OO 
1949 January.............| 162.8 | 211.3¢ 112.1 153.7 165.3 143.9 157.1 151.7 61.4 
Hebruaryeter fas wee 161.1 | 206.8 112.1 152.3 164.6 141.8 156.3 151.6 62.1 
Marchi ese. cee 161.3 | 207.7 112.1 150.8 163.2 140.2 154.4 151.9 62.0 
Aprilsaocesxein-dage 161.3 | 208.7d | 112.3 148.7 161.9 Wy 153.1 151.9 62.0 
May.. 161.5 | 208.2e 112.3 147.8 160.7 136.9 151.8 153.9 61.9 
PUNCL Sees cee elec 161.6 | 209.0r 112.3 145.8 159.0 134.6 150.4r] 154.1 61.9 
Dilys 2 aah. Ces eis 161.1 | 207.8rf} 112.8 144.8 157.8 133.8 148.7r] 154.1 62.1 
IAVISUS Usa chur eagedeeeels 161.2 | 208.2 112.8 144.0 157.3 132.8 148.0 154.3 62.0 
a e Changes 
July, 1949 to Aug., 1949....] +0.1 | +0.2 agit =0.3 =Oo7 Ra ; -0.5 +0.1 0.2 
Aug., 1948 to Aug., 1949... =3:2 =120 +1. if “ = -6.4 -8.3 +1. 2 gt 2 -6.0 +2.5 +38.2 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, bBased on food prices for Oct. 14, 1948. eBased on food prices for May 16, 1949. 
aay 15, October 15. eBased on food prices for Jan. 13, 1949. Based on food prices for July 14, 1949, 
Includes electricity and gas. dBased on food prices for April 14, 1949. rRevised 


aBased on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 


Source: Tue ConFERENCE Boarp 


Nors: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 


Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
os July 1949 | Aug. 1948 Crrx July 1949 | Aug. 1948 
Aug. 1949 | July 1949 | Aug. 1948 to to Aug. 1949 | July 1949 | Aug, 1948 to to" 
Aug. 1949 | Aug. 1949 Aug. 1949 | Aug. 1949 
Akron Chicago 
Food. De cee eee ees 211.3 | 211.37] 228.87 0 ~7.6 Food. Eee tess 216.1 | 216.4} 234.2 0.1 7.7 
Housing! 5... 26.3601 122.4 | 122.4] 119.8 0 +2.2 | Housing'............ 120.5 | 120.5] 120.5 0 0 
Clothing. /,(... 14 03. 144.7) 145.17] 154.7 -0.3| -6.5 | Clothing............ 141.3 | 142.4 | 155.1 0.8} -8.9 
Buel?) ae bee sk 153.9 | 154.8 | 154.9 -0.3 -0.6 | Fuel?..... ae ae 109.7 | 109.7] 111.6 0 -1.7 
Housefurnishings.....} 130.3 | 131.1] 136.1 0.6 4.3 Housefurnishings ..--| 143.8 | 143.8 153.0 0 -6.0 
Sundries... 2i)..1 Yo hs 154.1 155.0 | 148.07) -0.6 -+-4;1/ |) \Sundries.........:3.. 157.8 154.7 | 152.5 +2.0 +3.5 
Weighted Total..... 163.3 | 163.8| 167.7|/ -0.3| -2.6 Weighted Total....| 164.0 | 163.3] 170.1 || +0.4| -3.6 
Cincinnati 
Tpush 3: S SOA DOD. y 233.1] +1.4 3038: [uFood.)...3.:...<5> 9p 208.0 | 207.37] 224.771 +0.3 -7.4 
Housing" Hig mele kate 111.7} 111.7] 108.8 0 +2.7 Housing! SB areuaheteteaks ae 115.2} 115.2] 105.9 0 +8.8 
Clothing! i622 )o%. 182.7 | 133.1] 147.5 || -0.3 | -10.0 | Clothing............ 158.5 | 158.8] 166.4] -0.2}) 4.7 
Buel b grees ce fe 129.8 | 129.8] 134.6 0 SSIGi be MMOL tesla a clere ict a 132.1 132.1} 135.07 0 -2.1 
Housefurnishings..... 148.5} 148.5] 150.6 0 -1.4 | Housefurnishings....} 147.4] 147.7 | 147.6 0.2 0.1 
Sundries: «7 13) aa8. 0% 143.5} 141.5 | 138.9] +1.4] +48.3 | Sundries............ _ 154.1 | 154.5 | 151.87] -0.3 eth 
Weighted Total..... 156.2 | 154.7r] 162.8} +1.0 4.1 Weighted Total....| 163.9 | 163.87} 168.27) +0.1 -2.6 
Baltimore Cleveland 
Hood. 2% Gabel d 9. 2h 210.3 | 209.8} 224.7|| 40.5] -6.4 | Food............... 211.1] 210.27} 226.9 
Housing'......!....0.. 110.1} 110.1] 109.2 +0.8 | Housing!............ 116.7 | 116.7) 116.7 
Clothing sadn a 146.5 | 146.17) 154.3 || +0.3 =5 1) pe Clothings .c..,...:..0 sj «1 152.3 | 154.07] 164.0 
uel? ey cates secteld os 148.2 | 147.2] 147.77] +0.7] +0.3 | Fuel?..... Wa ee 134.6 | 134.6] 184.5 
Housefurnishings..... 163.7 | 164.6] 169.0 0.5 -8.1 | Housefurnishings....) 156.7] 157.4 | 162.8 
Sundries... 40). $.2..; 145.5} 145.5] 143.3 0 +1.5 | Sundries............ 152.8 | 153.0 | 151.0 
Weighted Total..... 162.7 | 162.3 | 168.07) +0.2| -3.2 Weighted Total 162.8 | 162.8 | 168.6 
Birmingham Dallas 
Hood. ise de berg 5 210.4] 210.5] 230.3 a -8.6 | Food,.............. 209.1} 210.17} 226.3 
Housing!............. 121.6 | 121.6 | 117.5 0 +3.5 | Housing!............ 148.5 | 148.5] 115.1 
Clothing. )..5..0...05.% 148.8 | 149.6 | 157.9 0.5 -5.8 | Clothing............ 147.6 | 147.7 | 161.6 
Buel? Soc aes teers as 122.1 | 122.1 | 126.4 0 ~8.4 | Fuel*..... Porn feet 89.1 89.1 89.1 
Housefurnishings..... 148.7] 148.8] 155.4 || -0.1] -4.3 | Housefurnishings....] 146.1] 146.9 | 154.3 
Sundries............. 140.9] 141.0] 136.5 =O). siyet-S22 et Sundries... ..... 260.55 152.6 | 152.7 | 145.9 
Weighted Total 162.2 | 162.67] 160.7 
Dayton 
Eoed 0). s0ne-8 hah 199.9 | 198.9] 219.1 
Housing! 4... s 55% <x 117.5. | A076 5 175 
Clothing’. sa. oF eth 139.3 | 139.9] 152.6 
1G Ras Sis deg Me 139.0} 139.0] 141.7 
Housefurnishings....| 153.4] 154.6 | 167.1 
Sundries. o. . 5. 6 $05.55 143.2] 143.4] 140.2 
Weighted Total....] 155.7 | 155.7 | 163.3 
Denver 
Mood ct Asien sag ie 207.1 | 210.27] 219.7 
Housing!............ 113.4 | 113.4] 113.4 
Glothingsossn haces 150.4 | 151.1] 157.9 
i Belen nts e 105.1] 105.0} 105.0 
Housefurnishings..... : F ; 0. Housefurnishings....| 140.6 | 140.9} 153.0 
Sundries............. Sundries........... 149.1 149.4 | 144.4 
Weighted Total. .... 161.0} 161.5r =4.6 Weighted Total....} 157.7] 158.9] 161.4 
Des Moines 
ood vale teeeiclesere as 228.2} 227.0] 237.2]| +0.5 =SRB IM PHOOM. «hae vipaso-e homes 
Housing!............. 121.1] 121.1] 117.8 0 +2.8 | Housing!............ 
Glothingt ss <tpess ote 141.5] 143.1] 152.0 -1.1 -6.9 | Clothing............ 
LNT El ee Wea Ata 139.4] 138.6 | 142.7] +0.6 SHEET) | NIST COU le eine a 
Housefurnishings..... 147.8 | 148-7] 158.7 -0.9 -7.2 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries............. 154.2] 152.4] 147.7]) 41.2] +4.4 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 168.4 | 167.7 | 170.7 || +0.4 -1.3 Weighted Total. ... 
Chattanooga Detroit 
Rand eet eiden a 342 210.3 | 208.2] 236.9 ]/ 41.0] -11.2 | Food............... 
Housing'............. 103.7} 103.7 | 103.7 0 0) || Housing! a... 3.5. 
Clothing eager. a. 182.0] 132.5 | 155.3 =O) Alara. OM aClothiag’. a0. ccf cea 
CEDICLAINOS Bike aang 127.4 | 127.4] 133.0 0 =ANG Aah eles. dies teen 
Housefurnishings..... 111.5 | 111.5} 143.5 0 —22.3 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries............. 142.0] 142.1] 137.5|| -0.1] +8.3 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 153.3 | 152.7] 163.8 || +0.4 -6.4 Weighted Total.... 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 1%. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other citves. 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crry July 1949 | Aug. 1948 Crrx July 1949 | Aug. 1948 
Aug. 1949 | July 1949 | Aug. 1948 to to Aug. 1949 | July 1949 | Aug. 1948 to to 
Aug. 1949 | Aug. 1949 7 Aug. 1949 | Aug. 1949 
Duluth | Kansas City, Mo. 
Food }..gen cee tee 206.1 205.57) 221.4 +0.3 =6:'9) [Fo00d!..7. 0%... sere 190.8 188.97} 209.6 +1.0 -9.0 
Housing!............. 109.8 | 109.8 | 101.9 o | +7.8 | Housing!............ 109.6 | 109.6] 108.4 0 +1.1 
Clothing: 274... .nkck 153.6 153.87) 166.2 -0.1 =F 6p iClothin gees... - dae 151.1 151.2 160.9 -0.1 —6.1 
Buel? ie ees verte peek 142.6 142.6 150.5 0 ~5e9) Wuel®, A Mick cee oe 120.0 118.9 121.47] +0.9 fs hd 
Housefurnishings..... 158.1 | 160.2} 172.6 -1.3 -8.4 | Housefurnishings....] 140.1] 140.1} 146.2 0 4.2 
Sundries: (79: hyas.rcs 148.4 149.0 142.7 -0.4 +4.0 | Sundries............ 153.5 153.6 150.7 -0.1 +1.9 
Weighted Total..... 162.2 | 162.37} 167.2 -0.1 -3.0 Weighted Total 153.9 | 153.3r] 159.5 | +0.4 ~3.5 
Erie, Pa. i Lansing | 
Food. Sifeversneraneve tele aie sole 224.2 224. ar| 234.0 | 0 =A. 25 UB OOd em caare ae ott 217.6 218.2 239.8 -0.3 -9.3 
Housing! Ae SFO clacton 123" 2 19372 123.2 0 0 Housing! (.\.....0..¢ 106.6 106.6 102.1 0 +4.4 
Clothing) 3 i. oie. 166.8 | 167.6 172.1 0.5 =8° ls \UOlothingh.se sccm sires 145.6 146.8 157.3 -0.8 toe 
Ruel he. eee 152.2 152.2 155.1 0 SIE OV IME Uel?: fine. actegem ee 137.0 137.3 134.8 —0.2 +1.6 
Housefurnishings..... 145.7] 147.1 | 156.5 -1.0 -6.9 | Housefurnishings....] 151-8] 154.5 | 164.1 =1.7 —7.5 
Sundries Btls OI Gicncha 162.7 163.1 155.4 | —0.2 +4.7 | Sundries... ceseeeees 158.3 158.3 156.1 0 +1.4 
Weighted Total..... 173.8 174.0 176.1 -0.1 -1.3 Weighted Total....| 160.7 161.2 167.23 =—O83 -3.9 
Fall River ' i Los Angeles 
Food. Bie choker a HOR ced 195.5 196.2 209.0 0.4 Hg) 5; \MFood..4. Hoot. le oho 205.8 204.2 220.8 +0.8 6.8 
Housing! econ avem ste ae 106.9 106.9 104.3 0 +2.5 | Housing! Ai (eae a 111.9 111.8 0 +0.1 
Clothing een een ie 153.8 155.7 172.1 se -10.6 | Clothing............ 140.3 140.6r] 146.8 0.2 4.4 
Bueles. sa cahcie 143.5 143.5 151.2 0 25) 1) (SBuel? pees ote os 91.8 91.8 91.8 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 129.2} 1381.0] 141.5 -1.4 -8.7 | Housefurnishings....| 137.0} 188.6 | 146.6 —1.2 -6.5 
Sundries.) 220. 644.2505 154.5 154.6 145.5 -0.1 +-6.2 | Sundries.......:.... 150.5 | 150.57} 144.4 0 +4.2 
Weighted Total Setelets 158.5 159.0 163.0 =)-83 -2.8 Weighted Total....} 155.9 155.5 159.5 +0.3 —2.3 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
Food. Batiste es Nets erate 205.5 208.5 207.1 -1.4 =O 5) Wood. (Mb. suis ra roars 210.77) * 235.7 +0.7 -10.0 
Housing. ore..\seniee 118.8} 118.8] 112.8 0 +5.3 | Housing!............ LOU 107-0" eG Tel 0 0 
Clothing: 4.8... sasha 140.5 141.0 155.3 -0.4 =9°5)1) Clothing®. 4.4.3 142.2 142.5 153.5 —O52 —7.4 
Rinel aa Do do.bie baer 151.9 | 151.9 | 154.0 0 m4) | Bueles. Bei etcirisee 150.7 | 150.7} 156.1 0 3.5 
Housefurnishings..... 155.4 | 155.8 | 172.3r] -0.3 -9.8 | Housefurnishings....] 153.1] 154.2] 164.2 -0.7 -6.8 
Sundriesss.cm acre 157.9 158.1 154.3 || -0.1 sho"S) | Sundriesi.. 9. i te ee 162.3 162.3 151.3 0 +7.3 
Weighted Total. .... 162.5 163.6 169.5 -0.7 SH Weighted Total....| 166.7 166.2r 
Green Bay, Wis. i Macon 
Hoods erie ase 217.6 | 217.3} 204.5 |) +0.1| +6.4 | Food............... 208.8 | 202.5 
Housing! LSE eae ob on Sele lone 0 0) }tHousing! 2 eevee VE aif oad esau f 
Clothing BS GeO orc 154.2 155.27, 168.5 0.6 -8.5 | Clothing............ 152.2 153.1 
Fuel?..... denies nici 137.8 | 137.8 | 140.67 0 =9°0) | Puel?it 2 es dese 121.0 | 121.0 
Housefurnishings..... 138.8 | 142.5] 159.0 -2.6 | -12.7 | Housefurnishings....| 143.6 | 143.6 
Sundriess 8. c ioe 148.8 148.8 143.7 0 +3.5 | Sundries......<..... 150.0 141.9 | 
Weighted Total. .... 162.5 | 162.7] 160.47] -0.1{ 41.3 Weighted Total 163.5 | 158.7 
oS 
Houston | Memphis 
Food. Ssopecameltatte) shite ate Q14.5 213.5 229.2 +0.5 -6.4 Food. CELE thatthe Ade 223.2 219.1 
Housing! 113.4 113.4 111.1 0 +9.1 | Housing!............ 114.0 114.0 
Clothing esetecak ess 144.2 146.3 157.2 -1.4 -8.3 | Clothing............ 151.0 151.4 
Fuel?..... pete tete nee 81.8 81.8 81.8 0 0 Ruel?!) (Sees. eee 117.9 LU7:9 
Housefurnishings ..... 130.2] 130.57} 142.9 0.2 -8.9 | Housefurnishings....]| 147.7 | 148.8 
Sundries............. 150.1 150.2 145.5 -0.1 seSronl Sundress. .= sean; 135.5 135.5 
Weighted Total..... 156.3 156.4 160.6 -0.1 -2.7 Weighted Total....| 157.4 156.4 
Huntington, W. Va. Milwaukee 
Foodtp ses Agee 199.0°|- 197:8 | 225.6} +06} 11.8 | Food... .07...2 2. 209.9 | 212.1 
Housing! MET ecteyren eee oa 111.7 nD hetye 111.7 0 0 Housing’... 5. ee 112.5 112.5 
Clothing’ yee ee eee 139.4 140.7 156.3 -0.9 10.8 | Clothing.......:.... 156.5 156.9 
Fuel*..... prctreeeees 100.0 100.0 100.0 0 0 Ruelt.> F. 2-00 es 134.6 134.6 
Housefurnishings . .... 145.5 | 146.5 | 160.8 -0.7 -9.5 | Housefurnishings....} 155.2} 156.2 
SULIT Sovia can bub 154.3 | 154.4) 146.9|| -0.1 | +65.0 | Sundries............ 159.9 | _ 160.0 
Weighted Total..... 157.5 157.4 166.1 +0.1 -5.2 Weighted Total....| 162.6 163.4 
Indianapolis ' i | Minneapolis 
Food. PCR OREICChOR-cltD (ONeAro 214.3 Q11.7r| 230.9 +1.2 C7941 Roodasesaes seasiees 217.0 218.5 
Housin cheese peers Sits 119.4 119.4 116.0 0 +2.9 | Housing’............ 108.8 108.8 
Clothing! | sear. 143.7} 143.9 | 149.17] -0.1 -3.6 | Clothing............ 150.9 | 151.3 
Fuel?..... settee es 150.9 150.4 150.3 +0.3 SOF Ait) abate] Abt Be Ok os aes 134.2 134.2 
Housefurnishings..... 146.6 | 147.1] 153.97) -0.3 -4.7 | Housefurnishings....] 153.7 | 154.7 
Sundries: ae Asda 158.8 158.9 152.7 | Seal +-4.0 | Sundries............ 160.2 160.4 
Weighted Total prorrote 165.5 164.8r! 168.8 | +0.4 —2 10 Weighted Total....| 164.6 165.2 
‘Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, Includes electricity and gas, rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Tue ConrerENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Sundries 


Newark 


Sundries 


Sundries 


Sundries 


Sundries 


, wWerpntea 1LO0tal..... 
\ 


Sundries 


Housefurnishings 
Sundries 


Weighted Total 
Pittsburgh 


see ee eee wees 


Sundries 
Weighted Total 


Source: 


| Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
July 1949 | Aug. 1948 wae July 1949 | Aug. 1948 
Aug. 1949 | July 1949 | Aug. 1948 to to Aug. 1949 | July 1949 | Aug. 1948 to to 
i Aug. 1949 | Aug. 1949 Aug. 1949 | Aug. 1949 
Portland, Ore. 
245.9 248.0} 269.2 -0.8 =—G 07 I MOod 2M. ale cissavsle dees 212.9 213.6 233.2 -0.3 -8.7 
115.4 115.4 115.4 0 0 Housing) van s..e:h eter 122.8 122.8 iI} 0 +4.7 
141.9 142.9 150.8 0.7 =5.9) }) Clothing... 310). 165.9 166.4 174.7 -0.3 -5.0 
161.6 161.6 156.6 0 SeQNO A Buekece 20 aa. seas: ctor rs 135.6 135.6 125.6 0 +8.0 
1M by a} 118.3 139.1 -0.8 -15.7 | Housefurnishings....} 136.2 136.97} 144.5 -0.5 Bit, 
147.0 147.2 142.9 -0.1 +9.9 | Sundries.........:... 140.6 141.0 135.57) -0.3 +3.8 
168.0 168.9 Usa -0.5 —4.1 Weighted Total....} 161.9 162.47} 166.27) -0.3 -2.6 
Providence 
210.8 210.1 222.9 +0.3 tA PMOOG! aes. aus cto hemt: e113 211.5 228.5 -0.1 7.5 
105.7 105.7 104.9 0 +-0.§ | Housing! 7... 2 sas 106.2 106.2 106.2 0 0 
135.2 136.0 146.5 -0.6 ery, Wi Clothing: %.. aise ecofes 152.3 152.4 156.7 -0.1 2.8 
113.3 113.3 116.7 0 SPT a i EAE Bee aero cae 137.4 137.4 145.1 0 -5.3 
165.0 166.9 174.4 -1.1 -5.4 | Housefurnishings....| 131.5 133.0 139.5 -1.1 -5.7 
145.5 142.7 140.4 +2.0 2.86 | SUNCLIeS: foi. + © cl>,- 146.0 | 146.1 71 -0.1 -0.7 
159.9 159.0 164.3 +0.6 -2.7 Weighted Total....| 158.8 159.0 166.1 —0.1 —4.4 
Richmond 
201.4 202.2r| 216.3 -0.4 GEO WE OOG: et. anatase atts 240.2 | 232.6 256.0 +3.3 —6.2 
106.6 | 106.6 | 105.6 0 029) I) Housing! 2... <1. -s' 116.2} 116.2] 114.1 0 +1.8 
149.1 151.2 162.4 -1.4 S49 I Clothing. a. Ger. o<c «o 150.3 151.3 162.9 -0.7 -7.7 
132.9 132.6 142.0 +0.2 Goa Ane]? bern d or. crate tees 1p fae. 197.2 130.3 0 -2.4 
143.1 144.1 154.1 -0.7 ~7.1 | Housefurnishings....| 152.0 152.7 161.2 -0.5 -5.7 
128.7 128.9 126.5 -0.2 Be Uy WOUMOTIES 32 ey)5c 2-< 6 <15-2 135.4 135.6 132.8 -0.1 +2.0 
151.0 151.57) 157.4 0.3 —4 (1 Weighted Total....] 164.3 162.3 169.8 +1.2 =3.2 
: Roanoke, Va. 
219.0 | «210.1 230.3 +0.9 ET AO WIM OOG sey. se s's/s)<\s.¢ 5% 211.6 207.6 | 226.7 +1.9 =6.7 
119.4 119.4 118.7 0 OGM ELOUSIN Gs «5, .(0i2156.012 - 140.6 140.6 133.7 0 +5.2 
149.9 | 150.6} 160.5 -0.5 =GuGy Clothing: w. x .jci<'e0 fs" 162.8 | 163.2] 173.0 -0.2 =o.9 
89.9 89.9 90.7 0 EQ BUCH: hecya<s «scat « 149.7 149.7 152.8: 0 -2.0 
159.8 159.8 163.2 0 ~2.1 | Housefurnishings....| 149.9 150.9 160.4 —0:7 -6.5 
140.4 140.4 136.8 0 +2.6 | Sundries............ 150.1 150.3 145.4 0.1 +3.2 
163.2 162.5 170.3 +0. 4 4.2 Weighted Total....| 167.9 166.9 171.47) +0.6 -2.0 
Rochester 
200.8 201.2r) 215.3 0.2 linge 1 teres Ie A ns RD 216.7 Q17.5 229 4 0.4 -5.5 
104.4 104.4 103.2 0 +1.2 Housing! ties SD EOe an 0 116.7 116.7 103.9 0 +12.3 
142.7 144.0 153.9 -0.9 E79) 1 Clothing..4.. 4.00.55 - 147.9 148.4 156.9 —0.3 —5.7 
120.1 120.0 119.8 +0.1 LG 3¢| (Ln La eae eae oe 156.5 155.3 155.0 +0.8 +1.0 
149.7 150.77] 157.6 -0.7 -5.0 | Housefurnishings....| 178.8 179.1 184.9 —0.2 -3.3 
160.5 160.8 159.7 072 AUN || fits tyes ooeipeoneen 156.7 157.0 151.9 -0.2 +3.2 
‘ Weighted Total....| 165.7 166.07} 166.4 =—0.2 -0.4 
Rockford, Ill. 
227.8 228.8 | 246.4 -0.4 Lititars ES ces eee 229.5 226.9r| 245.2 +1.1 -6.4 
11s ih es} 106.0 0 Housing! 146.6 146.6 140 /2 0 +4.6 
143.7 144.2 155.9 -0.3 Clothing’ Fea. : 144.0 144.4 160.2 —0.3 | -10.1 
130.0 130.0 133.8 0 BUCA) Sou. ste eis ol Se 140.7 140.0 144.3 +0.5 2.5 
163.4}. 163.9 173.1 -0.3 Housefurnishings....| 146.8 146.87} 162.8 0 -9.8 
151.6 152.0 145.8 -0.3 Sundries jas ensies Hexcte 153.1 L5Sea2 147.9 -0.1 +3.5 
164.8 165.2 169.4 —0.2 Weighted Total....| 172.8 172.0 ny fet +0.5 255 
Sacramento 
195.5 192.6 209.8 +1.5 =GES WeOOd ee seis cetels 5 aa 210.3 Q14.87r| 226.6 -2.1 712 
110.4 110.4 110.4 0 0 Iousinig§s ca wevetete viel 115.3 115.3 115.3 0 0 
133.1 133.0 149.3 +0.1 =10.9) |) Clothing: ........%..5. 163.9 164.8 ile: -0.5 4.3 
143.0 143.0 142.8 0 ere upebetiel? Wass wake eters cies 74.7 74.7 74.7 0 0 
147.3 147.1 151.6 +0.1 ~2.8 | Housefurnishings....] 159.8 163.2 178.2 =221 -10.3 
152.9 153.8 148.9 -0.3 +2.7 | Sundries............ 150.9 150.9 142.0 0 +6.3 
158.2 157.2 164.2 +0.6 -3.7 Weighted Total....| 160.3 


161.2 


206.1 221.7 +1.2 
118.6 116.3 0 

142.9r| 152.4 -0.3 
135.1 136. 1- 0 

137.8 145.6 -0.6 
152.0 148.2 =Ord 
160.5 165.7 +0.4 


‘Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 


AC MLSs Gace, sea 

FOeHousing es crt. ar 

ROM CCLOLRING tances oa. 

27f | LEE Bente eicianiancts ot arcre : ‘ ; , 
.9 | Housefurnishings....| 132.9 | 132.8 | 159.0 +0.1] -16.4 
.4 | Sundries............ 140.4 140.5 137.6 0:1 +2.0 
ath Weighted Total....| 158.0 157.6 164.5 +0.3 —4.0 

Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrerENcE BoarD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT. show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crrr July 1949 | Aug. 1948 wd Aue. 1o40 | Juty 1040 | Aue. 2948 | 7%2°!° | 40; 1048 
e . te t . . Oo 
Fated Rand el ES bt Aug. 1949 Aug. 1949 = uf ae Aug. 1949 | Aug. 1949 
St. Paul Toledo 
ROO Bic sk oat ssi ah eke 216.0 214.3 +0.8 =824° |, Food): a). voce acct ers STLa Q12.2r| 229.5 -0.5 -8.0 
Housing!............. 108.2 108.2 +0.5 | Housing!............ 126.5 126.5 120.5 0 +5.0 
Clothing) (5.5 .ccas. 140.2 140.9 -9.2 | Clothing............ 148.7 150.0 158.8 -0.9 6.4 
qt Cs De OO eee Ie 13321 133.9 SUSE I Rule] tic. shes ietecsiis dre 144.2 144.2 147.3 0 4.1 
Housefurnishings..... 155.8 155.8 ; -11.1 | Housefurnishings....} 142.7 | 142.77] 149.2 0 4.4 
Sundries: 20), eon 154.7} 154.8 : +3.5 | Sundries............ 157.8 157.9 155.4 0.1 +1.5 
Weighted Total. .... 161.6 | 161.3 4.2 | Weighted Total....} 165.9 | 166.47] 171.3] 0.3] 8.2 
San Francisco-Oakland. Wausau, Wis. | 
Bood ch kee oe oc 217.5 218.6 F ACT Food. o8. Peeks ees 225.3 Q27 Ar] 244.3 7 : | 
Housing! = tu se ace 102.7 | 102.7 : 4211/8) | Housing! .-. a1 .cneee 107.6 | 107.6 | 107.6 St 
Clothing............. 146.4] 147.0 ; -8.4 | Clothing............ 165.4] 166.4] 183.2 : ie 
1) ee a ees 91.2 91.2 ; zs (ae) 0) 2) Ge Ce ROR La 144.6 143.8 148.2 “ i 
Housefurnishings..... 145.6 | 145.4 i -—6.7 | Housefurnishings....} 147.7| 148.0] 153.9 : : 
Sundries............. 157.1] 157.2 4 +3.6 | Sundries..........0.55 151 SPSL Sule Oee : : 
Weighted Total..... 163.1 163.6 -1.7 Weighted Total....| 166.0 166.57} 170.7 : * 
Seattle Wilmington, Del. 
Rood) 2 ae eee 207.3 | 206.5 | 226.9 ]) 40.4 G34) (Res Rane od seo 189.6 | 188.67] 207.2 
Housing"... 2.68 oh 115.9 115.9 115.9 0 0 Housing! 5... os 124.9 124.9 109.8 
Clothing)... 0.250. 05 136.1 137.8 146.0 =172 -6.8 | Clothing............ 150.9 152.3 169.5 
Buelte Ws aes oe ay ee 136.2 136.0 132.7 +0.1 LOLOL Eel k sar aleth.clee lad 127.2 127-2 130.4 0 
Housefurnishings ..... 159.7 | 161.6] 168.1 -1.2| -5.0 | Housefurnishings 145.4] 147.5] 174.3 
Sundries... 2". cas 146.1 146.1 142.7 0 +94. | Sundries. ..2).....:.- 141.1 141.4 132.3 
Weighted Total... 159.7 | 159.7 | 165.9 0 | -3.7 | Weighted Total....] 156.1] 156.17| 161.6 
Spokane Youngstown 
R060 ei to Bee ce chk 202.1 205.0 Rodd jigte te feta oa 213.1 212.5 933.4 
Housing!........... 5 110.8 | 110.8 Housingtoy. nie «es 106.8 | 106.8} 106.7 
Clothing? 2. eo se 130.7 19274 Clothing. 26h. .no: 161.7 162.4 170.1 
Bireleen dhs ueteseee -| 148.2 148.2 Ruel Nees soe ent 139.9 139.9 140.0 
Housefurnishings..... 138.9 | 135.9 Housefurnishings....| 146.6 | 148.9 | 161.7 
Sundries4.2. 0.2 or een 146.8 | 147.2 Sundries... eae 142.0 | 142.4] 140.2 
Weighted Total. .... 157.5 | 158.6 Weighted Total....| 159.4] 159.5] 166.9 
Syracuse 
IROod cg tones ae 212.6 213.1 
eae 
Cloth it ine CG 6:7 Eee 1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 
Foe. Soret clo i485 Wear. 9 “Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
Housefurnishings..... 158.0 | 159.4 
Sundries5.f0 0.66 we 143.4 | 143.5 
Weighted Total..... 160.0 | 160.2 


Bellefonte, Pa...... 


Evansville, Ind...... +0.1 3.4 0 +4.2 
International Falls, Minn.| -0.2 | -1.4 0 | +9.5 
Joliet, P........... 0 —27 0.1 | +3.4 
Trenton, N. J....... +0.4.| -3.1 0 +4.1 

1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 

(Continued from page 448) dropped 0.2% over the month, although it is 3.2% 

sonal care and tobacco prices and medical and dental higher than in August, 1948. 
fees, which were partially offset by lower cost of toilet 
articles and cleaning materials, were responsible for Laurence D. De Trupe 
an increase of 0.1% in the sundries index. Sumiey Fass 

The purchasing value of the consumer dollar Statistical Division 
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Item 


Clerical salary rates? 

Office boy (or girl).............0000000s | 

Receptionist. ....)..0.... ec ssiee ese seees H 
| Telephone switchboard operator......... | 
| WES Sut i Bo One at onos aaa anes | 
Junior copy typist SDAOOTO CHO CCE ae 
Senior copy typist.................--6. 
Junior dictating machine transcriber..... 
Senior dictating machine transcriber. . | 
PRENOLTADRET 1 else isiejaitls os se sleee ees 
Bookkeeping machine operator.......... 
Billing machine operator............... 
Calculating machine or Comptometer oper, 
Key punch operator................... 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Pee a ee 


Strikes (BLS) 


Beginning in period..................-- 
Workers involved.............++-+.+++- 


Turnoverratesin manufacturi’g (BLS) 


Separations.......................065. 


e Earners 
manufacturing industries (BLS)? 
Earnings, hourly..................... 


Wi 


Hours per production worker.......... 
Employment.. 
PERV PONS eS aetoter ciel ereiclenee-o.sje'e-v aisle» 
Durable goods (BLS)? 

ME ATTEN gS VROUUPLY ony 0-110 0:- OT shefs. oes 

TG ds Goae ste one eee 
Hours per production worker.......... 
Bmployment one ef ice oe sessing ee es 


Nondurable goods (BLS)? 
(Barninge sHOUPLYs 3.05505 os es cca se es 


Hours per production worker.......... 
Exmploymiemtate). <ia-c'-1, barsiece. cis! sisltitt. 2 
Class I railroads* H 
Earnings, hourly.................... | 
weekly, (Reo emis) ol. ee 

“Real” weekly earnings............... 
Hours per wage earner. . Bud hee 
Agricultural wage rates (BAE) i pAbyeitencaeye 
With board and room, per month...... 
With house, per month............... 
Composite rate per hour.............. 


1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. 
1B on reports from 20 cities, 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tur ConFrERENCE Boagp, unless otherwise indicated 


3Revised series 


4Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, 
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1949 
Unit 

August July June May April 
medianimedollars-siil\zpeastae | sok ies =| Mtesertcs [aece ote 32 
Median AONArgs ||| tims =k> ||. o eevee [ete <a wee toe 44 
Meciamemudolars) el wesccs cl) vse a. il areas _|on ciate 46 
median winxdolars || ees eres |lesee.e iimee ne 36 
median-in' dollars) \lly¢'sest-)' | 2eereensse | dees: 36 
Median mnudOMArs sar cir Pha dete ay | sewtecere. les ote 43 
mecanwin. dollars ones ca assse |eewcn Peat. 38 
median ini dollara’a|| tee. |) se LTS ok 44 
medianvin’ dollars || racials oe trae ase 46 
Median inncdolAansinillieset- tsp) weet) -) arth |) tea + 3p- 41 
median: in dollars. ll) s<cms e] Mee [Peer eee ha ac 43 
sMedianiidyGollars e\|ieicera ett [tence Pa ce 45 
Ermecianniny Gollars/o cmc Bl clr Ierem sie lees sisicrs 41 
Jan. 1939=100 208.2lr 207.8}r 209.0] 208.2} 208.7 
Jan. 19389=100 112.8) 112.8} 112.3], 112.3)r.112°3 
Jan. 1939=100 144.0) 144.8) 145.8) 147.8) 148.7 
Jan. 1939=100 157.3} 157.8] 159.0} 160.7) 161.9 
Jan. 1939=100 132.8] 133.8] 134.6] 136.9] 137.7 
Jan. 1939=100 125.3) 125.2] 125.3) 125.1) 126.2 
Jan. 1939=100 92.0 92.0 92.0 92.0 91.1 
Jan. 1939=100 96.5 96.5 96.5 96.6 96.0 
Jan. 1939=100 148.0]r 148.7]r 150.4) 151.8} 153.1 
Jan. 1939=100 154.3) 154.1] 154.1] 153.9) 151.9 
Jan. 1939=100 161.2} 161.1] 161.6) 161.5] 161.3 
Jan. 1939 dollars 62.0 62.1 61.9 61.9 62.0 
1935-19389=100 || ..... 168.5) 169.6) 169.2) 169.7 
number ip 375|\p 300 375 450 400 
thousands ip 150\p 110 575 250 175 
thousands ip 2,000]/p 2,100} 4,600] 3,200) 1,800 
per 100 employees |] ..... p 3.8 4.3 5.2 4.8 
per 100 employees |] ....-. p 1.4 1.5 1.6 ya 
per 100 employees |] ..... Pp Bil aul aul all 
per 100 employees || ..... Pp ad a 2 2 
per 100 employees |] ..... py 2.1 2.5 3.3 2.8 
per 100 employees |] ..... p 3.6 4.4 3.5 2.9 
average in dollars Ip 1.400} 1.409] 1.406} 1.401) 1.401 
average in dollars |p 54.60] 54.67] 54.55] 54.08] 53.80 
average per week lp 39.0) 38.8) 38.8) 38.6) 38.4 
1939 average =100 | poe ae p 136.8] 138.4) 138.2] 141.8 
1939 average=100 |] ..... 312.9} 315.8) 312.8) 319.2 

| 
average in dollars fp 1.474) 1.478) 1.476) 1.467) 1.467 
average in dollars |ip 57.63) 57.35) 57.86} 57.21) 57.21 
average per week |p 39.1] 38.8] 39.2) 39.0) 39.0 
thousands meas 5,891} 6,021) 6,057) 6,262 
average in dollars |p 1.20] 1.332] 1.325] 1.323] 1.321 
average in dollars 4p 51.35] 51.68) 51.01] 50.41! 49.67 
average per week |jp 38.9) 38.8] 38.5} 38.1] 37.6 
thousands: 9) (0) call’ s..2.1¢ 5,315] 5,314) 5,267] 5,354 
average in dollars |} ..... | ...-. | -.--- 1.441] 1.436 
average in dollars |} ..... | ..... | ...-- 68.38] 70.00 
RO2S—=— 100 ede liens ce fwie iste, Wi eee ee 169.4) 173.7 
average per week |] ..... | ..... ] ...-- 47.5) 48.7 
average in dollars || ..... TODO) Braces, || pacer 97.00 
average in dollars |} ..... ASOLOO Prone | aoc 115.00 
average in dollars |! ..... ROGIEs cone hioae mee 48 


Percentage Change 


Latest La 

Es Month Month 

Feb. over over 
Previous} Year 
Month! | Previous 
206.8 —7.0 
112.1 +1.9 
152.3 -7.4 
164.6 -6.4 
141.8 -8.3 
127.9 -0.6 
91.1 +1.9 
96.0 +2.2 
156.3 -6.0 
151.6 +2 5 
161.1 —3.2 
62.1 +3.2 
169.0 -3.0 
225 +5.6 
80 +4.9 
650 4.8 
4.1 4.4 ; -13.6 
1.4 2.9 =6.7) ol 7 
il l 0 0 
me 4 0 -50.0 
2.3 1.0] -16.0}/+110.0 
2.9 4.7) -18.2} -23.4 
1.401) 1.373 -0.6) +2.0 
55.20) 55.06 -0.1 -0.8 
39.4 40.1) +0.5 Srl 
147.4) 153.5 —1.2} -10.9 
340.4) 346.5 -0.9 9.7 
1.466) 1.441 -0.3) +2.3 
58.49} 58.50] +0.5 -1.5 
39.9 40.6] +0.8 S17 
6,523} 6,818) —2.2| -18.6 
1.323} 1.293 -0.9} 42.1 
51.33] 51.07 -0.6) +0.5 
38.8 39.5 +0.3 =1.5 
5,551} 5,753) 0 -7.6 
1.413) 1.332) +0.3] +8.2 
68.57) 64.45 -2.3| +6.1 
170.4) 158.0 -2.5) +7.2 
48.5} 48.40 2.0 -1.9 
ven 103.00] +5.2 -1.0 
a ae 131.00] +13.0 =)! 8) 
RAPS | -57|| +16.7 =1-8 

Prelimi 
wBaviecd 


Wage Settlement Announcements—Aug. 15 to Sept. 15) 


Wage Increase Announcements 
Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only 
No Change in Wage Structure 

Wage Decreases 


Sop> 


Note: Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified 
A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Company W ‘ F a oct Remarks 
baa ea Bffective Affected Rate Effective 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation| WE | $.025 hr. | 6-20-49 n.d. n.a. n.d. (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
General Chemical Division 
Pulaski, Va. 
American Rock Wool Corporation...| WE | $.10 hr. | 5-10-49 50 | $.85to | 8-16-48 |(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Birmingham, Ala. $1.16 hr. 
Atlas Powder Company............ WE | $.02 hr. | 6-3-49 1,167 n.d. n.a. |Three cents more to 156 powder workers. Three | 
Reynolds; White Haven, Pa. days off with pay for death in immediate || 
family. (UMW, Dist. 50) xg || 
*General Aniline & Film Corporation.| WE | $.05 hr. n.d. 1,500 n.d. n.a. |Announced 9-1-49. New vacation provisions 
Binghamton, N. Y. and other benefits also granted. Company || 
promised to continue annual Christmas bonus 
or “Sf possible.”” (Int. Chemical Workers, | 
*General Aniline Dye Works........| WE | $.06 hr. | 8-29-49 500 n.d. n.d. (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Rensselaer, N. Y. yy 
Koppers Company, Incorporated....]| WE | $.10 hr. | 5-31-49 43 n.d. n.a. |Day’s pay for holiday even if not regularly | 
Tar Products Division scheduled to work. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
East Providence, R. I. ; 
The Linde Air Products Company...}| WE | $.06 hr.)| 7-15-49 45 | $1.29 hr. |) 6-1-48 |(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Birmingham, Ala. average 
5-30-49 $1.29 hr. 
average 
The Liquid Carbonic Corporation.../ WE | $.10 hr. | 7-1-49 9 | $1.13 to | 7-1-48 |(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Wall Chemical Division $1.60 hr. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing] WE | $.025 hr. | 7-18-49 200 n.d. n.a. |Contract expires 9-6-50. (United Gas, Coke and | 
Company Chemical Workers, CIO) 


Scotchlite, Minn. 
A.E. Staley Manufacturing Company} WE | $.05 hr. } 6-5-49 1,871 |'$1.20 hr. | 5-16-48 |(UAW, AFL) 
Decatur, Ill. minimum 
$1.80 hr. 
maximum 
S| $5, $7.50,| 6-1-49 648 | $137.50 | 5-16-48 |(No union) 
or $10 mo. mo. 
minimum 
Swift and Company................| WE | $.05 hr. | 4-5-49 850 | $1 hr. 4-5-48 |Pay for 2 holidays not worked. (Int. Chemical 
Phosphate Mine Workers, AFL) 
Bartow, Fla. 


Food and Allied Products 


' 
American Bakeries Company.......- WE | $.05 hr. | 5-29-49 75 | $.845 to | 5-29-48 |(Retail, Wholesale and Dept. Store Union, CIO) / 
Gadsden, Ala. $1.20 hr. 
Ss $1 wk. | 5-29-49 40 see 5-29-48 |Affects commissioned salesdrivers. Prior rates: 
remarks $40 wk. + 7% of weekly sales over $325. 
(Retail, Wholesale and Dept. Store Union, CIO) 
Bluff City Brewery, Inc............ S $2 wk. 6-1-49 n.d. n.d. n.a. (Int. Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Alton, Il. My Distillery Workers, CIO) 
Bluegrass Cooperage Company......| WE | $.065 hr.| 71-49 181 | $1.05 hr.} 7-1-48 |Also: 1 additional paid holiday; straight time 
Touisville, Ky: plus 114 time for holiday work—previously 


double time; 4 hours’ pay for employee reporting 
for work if no work available—previously two 
hours; vacation clause increase: one week for 
one year, two weeks for two years—previously 
one week for one year and one additional day 
for each year up to 5 years; pay two days’ 
leave in event of death in the immediate family; 
4¢ hr. shift bonus for night work; incorporated 
Group Insurance Plan into contract. (Coopers’ 
Int. Union, AFL) 
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Company 


Food and Allied Products (Continued) 
General Mills, Inc................. 
Chicago, Ill. 
BtalOs Nir Yo ics ce eck ewe a 


BeiKkeokuk, Was. secu. cc te. cose. 


Minneapolis, Minn................ 


Pacific Northwest), {5.205 66... 
*Loft Candy Corporation..........- 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Meeks Milk Transport............- 
Pomona, Cal. 


Standard Brands, Inc.............. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


Iron and Steel and Their Products 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works.... . 
Eddystone, Pa. 


eSchick, Incest emare act alee. Ee 
Stamford, Conn. 


| Metal Manufactures 
| *American Machine & Foundry Com- 


pany 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Federal-Mogul Corporation......... 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fruehauf Trailer Company......... 
North Charleston, W. Va. 


The Hertner Electric Company...... 
Cleveland, O. 


International Harvester Company... 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

*Lockheed Aircraft Corp........... 
Burbank, Calif. 


Mack International Motor Truck] - 


Corporation 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Minneapolis — Honeywell Regulator 
Company 
Belfield Valve Division 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Paper and Allied Products 


Cohoes Envelope Company, Incor- 
porated 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


Type 
f 


° 
Worker’ 


WE 
WE 
WE 
WE 
WE 


WE 
WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Increase 
Dat Numb 

Amount | pitective | Affected 
$.07 hr. | 6-15-49 Aus 
$.07 hr. 7-149 1,037 
$.06 hr. | 6-16-49 90 
$.06 hr. | 6-17-49 70 
$.07 hr. 9-1-49 47 
$.05 hr. 7-1-49 424 
$.075 hr. n.d. 900 
$.075 hr. | 6-1-49 12 
$.10 hr. 8-1-49 12 
$.005 hr. | 71-49 8,000 
$.096 hr. | 8-29-49 n.a 
$.06 hr. 9-449 1,440 
$.06 and | 7-11-49 15 
$.11 hr. 
$.02 hr. | 7-11-49 9 
mechanic 
top rate 
$.05 hr. 7-5-49 65 
$.08 hr. | 7-25-49 22 

approx. 
$.05 hr. n.a 15,000 

approx. 
$18 mo. n.a 1,250 
$.07 hr. 6-1-49 16 

approx. 
$.03 hr. 8-5-49 150 
$.12 hr. 7-1-49 94 
weighted 
average 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$1.50 hr. 


$2.00 hr. 
machin- 
ists 
$1.725 hr. 
specialists 


$.97 to 
$1.80 hr. 


$1.20 to 
$1.45 hr. 
$1.40 hr. 


$1.54 hr. 
average 


$1.30 hr. 


n.d. 


$.80 to 
$1.35 hr. 


Effective 


6-1-48 


8-1-48 


7-1-48 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—AUGUST 15 TO SEPTEMBER 15—Continued 


Remarks 


Job evaluation effective 12-1-49. 
Grain Millers, AFL) 

(Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 

Special Commodities Division. Contract dated 
8-1-49. (Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 

Purity Oats Division. Contract dated 9-1-49; 
provides 2¢ job evaluation; expires 10-1-50. 
(Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 

Purity Oats Division. Contract expires 8-1-50. 
(Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 

(Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 

Announced 9-6-49. Increases retroactive to 
6-30-49. | Two-yr. contract provides wage 
reopening 6-50. Company agreed to pay work- 
ers’ share of taxes under the new state sickness 
and disability insurance program. ‘Contract 
believed to be first in which employer agreed to 
pay workers’ share of insurance costs.” (Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Int. Union, AFL) 
Three instead of 2 weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ 
service. Ten instead of 5 day sick benefit. 
(Int. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 

Six paid holidays. (Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 


(Amer. Fed. 


Contract expires 7-1-50; provides hospitalization: 
$5 day for 70 days; $25 wk. for sickness; $60 
for incidental expenses in connection with 
hospitalization. Insurance and medical expenses 
increased. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

(Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 


Contract expires 12-31-50. Further increase of 
3¢ hr. to become effective 1-1-50. Company 
agreed to give production workers the paid 
vacations due during strike. Improved job 
ao. and seniority clause provided. (UAW, 
(AFL union; Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 


One-year contract provides 1 week’s vacation 
after 1 yr.; 2 weeks’ after 5. (United Con- 
struction Workers, UMW) 

Reopening Feb. 15, 1950 by union, if fringe 
benefits in industry exceed those now in force at 
plant. (United | Electrical, Radio, Machine 
Workers, CIO) 

(Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 


Announced 8-22-49. Also: 2¢ for improvement 
of fringe items; 2¢ an employee for correction 
of inequities in individual jobs; 5¢ for merit 
raises. Numerous general working conditions 
also covered, particularly seniority matters. 

(Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 

Announced 9-12-49, Two year contract. (En- 
gineers and Architects Ass’n, South. Cal., Ind.) 
Increase applies to leadmen, journeymen me- 
chanics, apprentices, helpers. (int. Ass’n 

Machinists, Ind.) 

Group life insurance with maximum benefits of a 
$2000 policy. Group health and accident in- 
surance, surgical benefits—estimated cost 3¢ 
hr. employee. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 


(Int. Bro. Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
AFL) 


eee EE EEE ESSE SSE Sgn eel 
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A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—AUGUST 15 TO SEPTEMBER 15—Continued 


Company 


ee ee ee 
Paper and Allied Products (Continued) 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore, In- 
corporated 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Oxford Miami Paper Company...... 
W. Carrollton, O. 


Petroleum and Allied Products 


Pennzoil Company...............-. 
Oil City, Pa. 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corpora- 
tion 
Farmers Valley, Pa. 
Stanolind Pipe Line Co............. 
Galesburg, IIl. 


Printing and Publishing 


*Chicago Newspaper Publishers Ass’n 
Chicago, Il 


Crowell-Collier Publishing Company . 
Springfield, O. 


Reynolds & Reynolds Company..... 
Dayton, O. 


The Riverside Press..............-. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Retail, Wholesale and Warehousing 


William L. Blumberg Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


National Biscuit Company.......... 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Safeway Stores, Inc...............-. 
El Paso, Tex. 

Ward Baking Company............ 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Increase 


Previous Rate or Range 


Worker!| Amount 
WE | $.025 hr. 
day 
workers 
WE | $.05 hr. 
WE | $.08 hr. 
Ss $15 mo. 
WE | $.08 hr. 
WE | $.005 hr. 
S) $10 wk. 
WE see 
remarks 
see 
remarks 
WE | $.08 hr. 
Ss $5 wk. 
WE | 5.5% 
S) see 
remarks 
WE | $.05 hr. 
WE |$1.50 wk. 
WE | $.07 hr. 


Date 
Effective 


EE | | | 


8-24-49 


7-15-49 


8-10-49 
9-1-49 


71-49 


8-1-49 


9-14-49 


4-28-49 


6-1-49 


6-9-49 


6-13-49 
7-26-49 


8-22-49 


5-12-49 


6-24-49 
6-1-49 


Numb 
Affected Pe 
295 | $1.35 hr. 
day 
workers 
400 | $1.04 hr. 
875 Nd 
approx. 
160 nN. 
approx. 
285 | $1.18 hr. 
minimum, 
labor 
160 n.d. 
1,500 n.a 
457 see 
remarks 
250 see 
remarks 
44 | $2.26 hr. 
pressmen 
$1.35 hr. 
press ass’t 
2 | $115 wk. 
275 | $1.88 hr. 
43 see 
remarks 
24 | $.90 hr. 
floormen 
$1.01 hr. 
drivers 
30 n.d. 
6 | $1.53 hr. 


Effective 


na. 


7-9-48 


7-148 


n.a. 


10-21-46 


4-28-48 


6-1-48 


6-9-48 


5-31-48 
3-1-48 


8-22-48 


5-12-48 


6-24-48 
6-1-48 


‘|(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 


Remarks 


One additional paid holiday (Good Friday) mak- | 
ing a total of 7. Increase in hospital and accident || 
insurance from $150 schedule for surgical opera- | 
tions to a $200 schedule. Hospital daily benefit |) 
increased from $6 day to $8 day. Miscellaneous } 
hospital charges increased from a total of $60 to |) 
$80. Previously vacation payment per week was |) 
based on the average number of hours worked | 
in the preceding quarter, with a minimum of 40 || 
hours and a maximum of 48. New contract calls |] 
for all vacations paid on straight 40 hour wk. || 
basis. (United Electrical, Radio, Machine | 
Workers, CIO) iy 


(United Paperworkers, CIO) ‘y 


(No union) 
Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ service. 


(Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 


Previously, 17.5¢ cost of living allowance added | 
to base rate. Present contract discontinues 
Cost-of-living allowance and adds 18¢ to base | 
rates. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) iS i 


Wage question may be reopened 7-50. Senicrity 
rights of workers will be maintained if they | 
report to work within 15 days after notification. 
Papers affected: Tribune; Sun-Times; Daily 
News; Herald-American; Journal of Commerce. | 
(Int. Typographical Union, AFL) 


Increases: 10¢ hr., journeymen; 7¢ hr., all others, 
Previous rates: $1.82 hr., journeymen; $1.20 
hr., other male; $1 hr. female. Contract expires 
10-28-50. (Int. Bro. Bookbinders, AFL) 


Increases: 10¢ hr., journeymen; 7¢ hr., other — 
males; 5¢ hr., females. Female bookbinders 
received 2¢ more than female mailers to correct 

a rate inequity between the 2 female groups. 
Contract expires 12-1-50. Previous rates: 
$1.80 hr., journeymen; $1.30-$1.40 hr., other 
males; $1.05 hr., females. 


Company paid life insurance and hospitalization. 
(Amal. Lithographers, CIO) 


One additional paid holiday, making a total of 7. ; 
Contract expires 3-1-50. (Int. Bro. Book- 
binders, AFL) 


Increases: $2.50 wk. for office and warehouse 
workers, $2 of which is to be added to minimum 
rate. Previous rates: $48 wk. minimum, ware- 
house; $45 wk. minimum, office. (Wholesale 
and Warehouse Workers Union, Ind.) 


(United Bakery Workers, CIO) 


Two weeks’ vacation after 3 instead of 5 years’ 
service. (Retail Clerks Int. Ass’n, AFL) 
(Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 
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A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—AUGUST 15 TO SEPTEMBER 15—Continued 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 


Company aa ; a a 
orker Saher 
Effective Affected Rate Effective 


Retail, Wholesale and Warehousing 
(Continued) 
Woodward and Lothrop............ 
Washington, D. C. and S$ 


Sick leave policy liberalized. One week’s dis” 
missal pay agreed upon. Drivers and helpers 
put on a 40 hour week made up of five 8-hour 
days, instead of a 48 hour, six day week. A 
salary differential was agreed upon to accomplish 
this. Part time employees who have a regular 
schedule of work hours amounting to 24 or more 
per week to receive vacations with pay, sick 
leave and other benefits received by full time 
employees. (The Union of Woodward & 
Lothrop Employees of Washington, D. C., Ind.) 


Transportation 
Capital Airlines, Inc............... WE | $.06 hr. 0. 6-1-48 |Sick leave cumulated at rate of 12 days a year 

Washington, D. C. up to 60 days, instead of 10 days year up to 
60 days. (Int. Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 


Key System Transit Lines.......... WE | $.06 hr. $1.41 hr. (Amal. Ass’n Street, Electrical Railway and Motor 
Oakland, Calif. trans- Coach Employees, AFL) 
portation $1.18 to 
$.04 hr. $1.71 hr. 
main- 
tenance 
$.04 hr. $1.40 to (Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 
$1.87 hr. 
$.05 hr. $1.45 hr. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, AF'L) 
S  |$12.50mo. various (Amal. Ass’n Street, Electrical Railway and Motor 


trans- Coach Employees, AFL) 
portation 

$6.95 mo. various 

main- 
tenance 

$8.00 mo. various (No union) 

Change from 48 to 40 hour week for trans- 
portation employees with 2¢ hr. increase upon 
conversion. 

Rochester Transit Corporation...... WE | $.05 hr. $1.32 hr.| 5-1-48 |An extra week’s vacation to employees with 
Rochester, N. Y. operators more than fifteen years’ service. Mechanics 
allowed $20 yr. for coveralls; bus drivers $33 yr. 

for uniforms: (Amal. Ass’n Street, Electric 

Railway and Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 


Trucking 
*Highway Transport Association....| WE see nas .d. Increases: 7¢ hr., city drivers; 5¢ hr., over-the- 
Albany, N. Y. remarks road drivers; retroactive to 8-1-49. Also a paid 


holiday—Christmas. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, AFL) 
SPruck Driversi..c cece cose sess | WE |-$.10 hr. $1.775 hr. n.d. Retroactive to 7-1-49. One-year contract affects 


Chicago, Ill. gasoline truck drivers, guarantees $75 week. 
Renewal of fixed work week of Mon. through 
Fri.; overtime for Sat. Three weeks’ vacation 
after 15 years’ service. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, AFL) 
Miscellaneous 
*Associated Bedding Manufacturers] WE | $.075 to a. Hab Also 1 additional paid holiday. (United Furniture 
of Greater New York $.10 hr. Workers, CIO) 
New York, N. Y. y 
The B. F. Goodrich Company...... . WE | $.095 hr. $1.38 hr. | 3-1-48 | (Int. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 
St. Louis, Mo. ware- 
housemen 
$.125 hr. $1 hr. 6-1-48 | (Int. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 
store 
service 
men 
M & B Headwear Company, Inc. ...}. WE 8% n.d. n.d. Three legal holidays with pay. (United Hatters, 
Richmond, Va. Cap and Millinery Workers, AFL) 
*Mason Contractors Association. ... . WE | $.15 hr. a. $2.70 hr. n.d. To receive another 15¢ hr. 6-1-50. Contract 


expires 9-1-51. (Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers Int. Union, AFL) 

Metal and Thermit Corporation..... WE | $.03 hr. a. a. Three weeks’ vacation after 20 instead of 25 
Carteret, N. J. years’ service. One additional holiday—general 
Election Day making a total of 7. Payment of 
¥% cost of Blue Cross Medical and Surgical 
Plan. (Int. Union Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, CIO) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—AUGUST 15 TO SEPTEMBER 15—Continued 


B Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Company : of 4 nes EERE Remarks 
Worker'! Amount Effective Anroceed Rate Effective 
Miscellaneous (Continued) 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc....| WE | $.05 hr. | 6-27-49 4,470 n.d. n.d. (United Electrical, Radio, Machine Workers, | 
Lake Success, N. Y. CIO) , i 
S) $2 wk. | 6-27-49 540 n.a. n.d. (United Electrical, Radio, Machine Workers, 
CIO) 
Erroneous increase information published in Aug. | 
because of incorrect newspaper report. |. 
Valley Dolomite Corporation........ WE | $.05 hr. | 71-49 84 | $1.20 to | 7-1-48 |One additional day sick leave a year making | 
Bonne Terre, Mo. $1.48 hr. total of 10. Five holidays at double time if | 
worked, straight time if not worked. Also 3 | 
holidays at 114 time if worked. Last year had | 
8 holidays at 144 time. Work week has been 
reduced from 48 hrs. to 40 hrs. (Int. Union | 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO) | 
Vulcan Proofing Company..........] WE | $.05 hr. | 7-31-49 261 n.d. n.a.  |Blue Cross for all employees and their husbands | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. or wives and unmarried children under 18. }| 


Hospitalization and surgical benefits only, | 


Company pays full cost. (UMW. Dist. 50) 


B—Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only 


in Benefits 
Company at Remarks 
Worker! Date Number 
Effective Affected 
American Excelsior Corp................| WE | 8-1-49 65 |Contract provides 6 paid holidays; expires 7-31-50. Current rates 77¢ to 

Little Rock, Ark. $1.02 hr. (Int. Woodworkers, CIO) | 
Armstrong Cork Coyeihaccnaeeserattee WE | 8-2-49 68 |Contract provides: 3 weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service; time and one half — 
Jackson, Miss. for work performed on Saturday; wage reopening on or after 10-1-49. Expires — 


8-8-50. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers, CIO) 
Budeeport Metal Goods Manufacturing} WE | 7-15-49 350 |Contract expires 7-15-50. Company now pays all instead of half of hos- 
‘0 


: pitalization insurance. (Playthings, Jewelry, and Novelty Workers, CIO) 
Bridgeport, Conn. by 


Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation....... WE | 7-9-49 n.a. |Also full day’s pay to employees injured on job and advised not to return by — 
Lynchburg, Va. the physician. One-year contract. (United Shoe Workers, CIO) 

*De Laval Steam Turbine Co........... WE | 9-449 n.a. |Two-year contract provides modified union shop; negotiations for a job evalu- 
Trenton, N. J. ation program to eliminate inequities; improved grievance procedure and 


seniority provisions. Also provides wage reopening after one year. (United 
Steelworkers, CIO) 


Dow Chemical Company............... WE | 4-22-49 n.a. |Contract expires 4-30-50; provides 3 weeks’ vacation after 15 instead of 20 
Great Western Division years’ service. Midnight shift differential raised from 10¢ to 12¢ hr, Current 
Pittsburg, Calif. rate: $1.40 common labor, effective 8-16-48. (Int. Chemical, Workers, AFL) 

Hawthorne Paper Co...................| WE 8-1-49 110 |Company’ pays all of life insurance—previously 44. Also $1.75 paid on hospital 
Kalamazoo, Mich. insurance. Contract expires 7-31-50. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 

Hummel & Downing Co................ WE | 6-49 and 817 | Night shift premium increased from 314¢ and 7¢ to 5¢ and 10¢. Company will pay 
Milwaukee, Wis. 8-49 50% of cost of any one of 4 Blue Cross Plans which the employee selects. © 


Hospital only—individual or family; Hospital and Surgical—individual or 
family. Company previously paid somewhat less than 50% on all except 


Hospital only—Individual Plan. Call time increased from 3 to 4 hrs. for — 


Pulp and Sulphite Union bringing it in line with other unions. Contracts for 
one year permit wage reopenings on 60 days’ notice. The unions have reopened 
for wage discussion on 10-1-49. (Int. Bro. Pulp, Sulphite, Paper Mill Workers, 
AFL; Int. Bro. Firemen and Oilers, AFL; Int. Union Operating Engineers, 


AFL) Z 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation............ WE | 7-1-49 n.a, |Contract expires 7-1-50. Sick leave liberalized: extended 40 hours of sick leave 
Memphis, Tenn. with pay for 1950. Granted accumulation of unused sick leave for 1950 from 


160 hrs. to 200 hrs.; employees whose first year anniversary date falls within 
calendar year shall be allowed partial benefits for balance of the year. Company 
agreed to maintain present work schedule. If necessary to reduce hours, rates 
will be increased equivalent of 7¢ hr. Current rate $1.02 hr. effective 10-18-48. 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc........ WE | 5-1-49 714 |Contract expires 5-1-50; provides company paid sickness and accident insur- 
Shaw Box Crane and Hoist Division ance. Dependent coverage paid by employee. (UAW, AFL) 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. : 

Martinsburg Paper Box Co............. WE | 9-23-49 70 |Improved hospitalization—amount for hospital room increased from $4 to $5. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. ann after 8 hrs. Contract expires 9-23-50. (Amer. Fed. Hosiery Workers, 
nd. 

Menasha Wooden Ware Corporation.....| WE | 71-49 n.a. |'T'wo hours call time. Contract expires 6-30-51. (Int. Bro. Pulp, Sulphite and 

Menasha, Wisc. Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
Mohawk Paper Mills................... WE | 6-1-49 200 |Substituted 2 “paid days off” for 2 stated holidays—New Year’s and 
Cohoes; Waterford, N. Y. Memorial Day. Previously employees able to take any 2 days desired as long 


as time off did not affect mill operations. Contract expires 6-1-50. Basic 
rate $1.03 hr. (Int. Bro. Paper Makers, AFL) 
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B—SETTLEMENTS FOR FRINGE BENEFITS ONLY—Continued 


Company She 
Worker? 
Monticello Cotton Mills, Inc............ WE 
Monticello, Ark. 
National Lead Company................] WE 
Magnes Metal Division 
Denver, Col. 
The Oliver Corporation.................] WE 
South Bend, Ind. 
St. Regis Paper Company............... WE 
Multiwall Bag Factory 
Toledo, O. 
The Selby Shoe Company............--- WE 
Portsmouth, O. 
Shellman Products Corporation..........| WE 
Self-locking Carton Division 
Morris, Ill. 
monoe stores (400) sicei cic e csc eee ces S 
New York, N. Y. 
MW Sickle Con sed. lhe done mg. are: WE 
‘Chicopee, Mass. 
Underwood Corporation................ WE 


Hartford, Conn. 


Benefits 


Date 
Effective 


6-29-49 


4-16-49 


7-27-49 


5-25-49 


6-18-48 


6-13-49 


Affected 


Remarks 
Number 


Employees’ hospitalization premium paid by company. Contract expires 
6-29-51. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 

77 |One additional holiday—Labor Day—making a total of 6. Contract expires 
4-15-50. Current rates $1.16 hr. effective 4-16-48. (Int. Molders and Foundry 
Workers, AFL) 

Thirty day wage reopening clause. Improved insurance plan—increased cost 
borne by the company. Three weeks’ vacation with pay. Pay for holidays 
falling on Saturday. Settlement of a few wage inequities in base rates. Con- 
tract expires 7-27-51. (United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers, CIO) 

One additional paid holiday—Thanksgiving Day. Contract expires 5-25-50. 
Rates: $1.16 male base rate; $1.01 female base rate, both effective 5-24-48. 
Average straight time earnings as of 7-1-49: $1.32 hr., male; $1.03 hr., female. 
(Int. Bro. Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

An additional paid holiday making a total of six in return for which a 22¢ hr. 
cost of living bonus was incorporated into the piece price structure. Formerly 
the 22¢ hr. was paid as an hourly bonus. (United Shoe Workers, CIO) 

Weekly benefits under Metropolitan group policy for sickness-accident and 
hospitalization slightly increased. Monthly increase on insurance coverage. 
rane expires 7-22-51. (Int. Bro. Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
AF 

Announced 8-31-49. Two-year agreement provides a basic 40 hr. five day 
wk. except for 8 busy weeks at 6 days a wk.; a pension fund to be set up 
10-1-50 with employer contributions of $8 mo. for each employee. No change 
made in present salary levels ranging from $54 to $125 wk. Contract did 
provide a retroactive payment of $2.50 wk. for each employee to compensate 
for 44 hr. week in effect during contract negotiations. (Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union, CIO) 

Result of reopening. One additional holiday making a total of 7. Pay for 
holiday payment to piecework operators to be based on average earnings, 
formerly paid on base rate. Contract expires 6-17-50. (Int. Bro. Electrical 
Workers, AFL) 

Additional vacation steps—2 to 3 years’ service—50 hours; 4 to 5 years’— 
70 hours. Contract expires 6-13-51. (Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.; Metal 
Polishers, Buffers, Platers, AFL) 


n.d. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


2,400 


n.d. 


3,000 


2,731 


C—No Change in Wage Structure 


Company of 


EuabaAMea MIGUTEMENS?.. . osc. s ce soc y es WE 
Decatur, Ala. 

ANWR CE Bo a RO OEE eee WE 
Boston, Mass. 

Burrows Paper Corporation............. WE 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

Columbia Box Board Mills, Inc.......... WE 
Chatham, N. Y. 

(OO Risto MIRE: 3a Sue ok See WE 
Columbia, S. C. 

Container Corporation of America....... WE 
Fernandina, Fla. 

Florence Stove Company..............- WE 


Gardner, Mass. 
*Furniture Employers Council of Southern] WE 
California 


Saco-Lowell Shops:........:..--...++ ..| WE 
Biddeford, Me. 
The United Piece Dye Works........... WE 


Lodi, N. J. 


No Change 
Remarks 
Date Number 
Effective Affected 
6-30-49 125 |Current rate 90¢ hr. Contract expires 6-30-50. (AFL union) 
4-10-49 n.a, |Contract expires 4-10-50. (United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 
6-1-49 85 |Contract expires 5-31-50. (Int. Bro. Paper Makers, AFL) 
5-15-49 85 |Contract expires 5-15-50. Current base rate $1.11 hr. effective 9-12-48. Group 
insurance and pension plan company paid but not part of labor agreement. 
(Int. Bro. Paper Makers, AFL) 
8-22-49 n.a. |Contract expires 8-22-50. Current minimum rate 94¢ hr. (Textile Workers 
Union, CIO) 
7-15-49 n.a. |Contract expires 7-15-50. (Int. Bro. Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
AFL) 
7-21-49 700 |Contract expires 7-20-50. Average earnings $1.54 hr. (United Steelworkers, 
CIO) 
n.a 1,500 |Council represents 14 companies. (United Furniture Workers, CIO) 
n.d 2,276 |Increase refused by arbiter at wage reopening. Contract effective 1-5-48 
expires 3-15-50. Current minimum rates $1 hr. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
8-20-48 n.a. |Current rate $1.30 hr. effective 8-30-48. No increase at wage reopening. 


Contract expires 9-30-50. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
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D—Wage Decreases 


i Decreases 
Company oe Remarks 
fork eri | Vea 
*Calumet & Hecla................:.+..| WE | $.15 hr. n.d. n.a. |Announced 9-12-49. (United Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, 
Houghton, Mich. CIO) 
*Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co........... WE | $.11 hr. | 9~-7-49 300 |Reduction cut pay from 2% to 13%; on trial for 6 mos. Contract 
Norwalk, Conn. average approx. | expired 8-12-49; new agreement supplementary. Company hoped 
to regain financial footing and increase production thereby rehiring 
those workers who were laid off early this summer. (United Rubber 
Workers, CIO) : At 
*Ruthshoe Go! sa-,eee ese youn WE | $.125 hr. | 9-26-49 500 |Employees voted to drop the bonus they have been getting for the | 


Newburyport, Mass. approx. | last 18 mos. to enable the company to lower price of shoes and 


1Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
*Obtained from press reports—information not verified. 
n.a.Not available. 


Steel Formula 


(Continued from page 428) 


In a survey! issued in August, 1945, Tae CoNFERENCE 
Boarp found that 47.6% were on a noncontributory 
basis. 


Pension Plans Also Contributory 


The pension survey is based on 255 plans in com- 
panies employing 1.5 million workers. The proportion 
of companies which have contributory plans is nearly 
three fifths of the total (58.8%). This indicates a 
greater trend toward noncontributory plans than was 
the case in group insurance plans, for in its 1942 sur- 
vey of pension plans,? Tar Conrrerence Boarp found 
that only 15.5% were on a noncontributory basis. 

The extent to which pension plans are on a contrib- 
utory basis depends upon the type of funding. Table 
2 (page 428) indicates that plans underwritten with 
insurance companies under a group contract are ordi- 
narily on a joint-contributory basis (75%). In the 
self-administered trusteed plans, which are on an 
actuarial basis and which provide for an irrevocable 
trust, the proportion on a noncontributory basis 
is somewhat higher (52.5%) than on a contributory 
basis (47.5%) . 

As might be expected, the discretionary nonfunded 
pension plans which are financed out of current income 
are on a noncontributory basis. 

The proportion of pension plans on a contributory 
basis has been analyzed by type of industry. While 
the proportion of contributory plans are somewhat 
higher in some industries than others, the majority 
of plans in most industrial groups require employee 
contributions. The only industrial classification in 


1Conference Board Reports, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 70, 
“Company Group Insurance Plans.” 

*Conference Board Reports, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 61, 
“Trends in Company Pension Plans,” p. 17. 


better compete for orders. 
Doris K. LippMAN 
Statistical Division 


which the noncontributory plans are in a clear ma- 
jority is wholesale and retail establishments. The 
proportion of noncontributory plans is somewhat 
larger in nonmanufacturing establishments (43.7%) 
than in manufacturing (40%). The difference is not 
large enough, however, to be of any significance. (See 
Table 3, page 428.) 


Plans for Salaried Employees 


Two out of every three pension plans which are 
restricted to salaried or higher-paid employees require 
employee contributions. This is a higher proportion 
than has been found in plans covering all employees 
(58.8%) . 

Tue ConFrereNceE Boarp analyzed fifty-seven of 
these restricted eligibility plans which have been 
adopted or revised since October, 1945. Of this num- 
ber, eligibility was restricted to the following classes 
of employees: 


Con- Noncon- 


Classes of Employee Eligible Total tributory tributory 


Salaried employees. cs. eu-% sete oe ae 36 24 12 
Salaried employees earning over $3,000.. 15 11 4 
Employees earning over $3,000.......... 3 1 Q 
Others: s. nc doe Cade ieee tee eee 3 2 1 
Totaly. a. Sekar ao ae rn pccas ete 57 38 19 
Per Gerth aby <:s-ctcysne ek ei ao cae 100.0 66.7 33.3 


As in the case of the survey covering all employees, 
plans underwritten by a group annuity contract are 
mostly on a contributory basis (28 out of 35), whereas 
the majority of self-administered trust fund plans are 
on a noncontributory basis (10 out of 17). Group 
permanent or individual policy plans are almost 
evenly divided between contributory (3) and non- 
contributory (2) plans. 


COMPANIES’ ABILITY TO PAY 


One of the strongest arguments against a noncon- 
tributory pension plan is that the company may not 
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be able to support it in bad times, if it is subject to 
violent cyclical fluctuations. A retirement benefit pro- 
gram with adequate benefits is costly and requires 
substantial contributions for many years if it is on 
an actuarially sound basis. Unless the employee con- 
tributes something toward the support of the pro- 
gram, a company, if it is a “prince and pauper” in- 
dustry, may be unable to contribute enough during 
periods of recession to keep the plan solvent. A plan 
which does not produce the promised benefits to work- 
ers may prove a cruel deception to the older workers 
who have been depending upon these benefits. 

The steel companies claimed in their hearings before 
the steel board that they could not meet the demands 
for higher wage rates and insurance because of the 
policy of plowing back earnings into modernization 
of plant and equipment. 

In answer to these claims, the board observed that: 


“The machines and plant on which industry has pros- 
pered and on which it must depend in the future are not 
all made of metal or brick and mortar. They are also 
made of flesh and blood. Of all our national resources, 
our human resources are the most precious and useful, 
and should be most carefully hoarded and protected... . 
A part of these earnings should be used to take care of 
the wear and tear and maintenance of the human ma- 
chines in industry—the workers.” 


STEEL BOARD’S ESTIMATE OF COST 


Despite the fact that the board recognized the per- 
manency of a pension plan, with its needs for em- 
ployer contributions in good times and bad, it stated 
later in its recommendations that the steel companies 
can expend a reasonable sum for social security. It 
admitted, however, that “no one can state with arith- 
metic certainty exactly what they can afford now and 
in the immediate future. So much depends on future 
circumstances and conditions.” 

The board estimated that while the pension and 
insurance package would amount to ten cents an hour 
per worker, the cost to the companies would be less, 
because from this would be deducted the cost of exist- 
ing plans. This the board “very.roughly” estimated 
as two cents per hour. Assuming that labor costs 
average 50% of the total cost, this increase in total 
cost, the board stated, would be only about 2.5% on 
the basis of a 2,000-hour work year. 


HOW MUCH WILL SIX CENTS BUY? 


Many actuaries doubt that the six cents which the 
board allotted for pensions will be sufficient to provide 
a pension of seventy dollars a month, as estimated by 
the steel board. 

To compute the cost of a pension on an actuarial 
basis is an extremely technical and complicated proc- 
ess. In estimating this cost the actuary must make 
many assumptions, projecting these conditions far in 


the future. These estimates of costs may deviate wide- 
ly from actual costs, if the assumptions are erroneous 
and are not adjusted in the light of actual experience. 

Some of the assumptions which are made in fore- 
casting costs are the rate of permanent disability and 
death among the working force, the rate of labor turn- 
over and the rate of earnings on investments. The 
costs will also vary according to the method of fund- 
ing, the age of retirement, the age and sex composi- 
tion of the working force, the accrued past service 
liability and the rate at which it is amortized, and 
most important of all, the actual details of the plan. 

Even though cost estimates are affected by so many 
factors, it is surprising that the union and the steel 
companies should be so far apart in their forecasts of 
cost of the proposed pension plan. The board stated 
that the estimates were inconclusive because different 
assumptions and facts were used and that the highest 
estimate was four times greater than the lowest. The 
board felt that it “is scarcely in a position . . . to 
say whose version is accurate or precisely what should 
be done.” 

In spite of this doubt, however, the board accepted 
the union’s figures, which have been attacked by 
many people. An editorial in the New York Herald- 
Tribune for September 22 voiced the doubts as to the 
soundness of this reasoning as follows: 


“The requirement that such plans be actuarially sound 
is primary. Yet the steel board has accepted almost 
casually a round, soothing figure, and on this basis has 
built up hopes which may prove to be the most cruel of 
deceptions.” 


One Estimate Twice as Much 


Because of the many assumptions, pension costs 
vary and it is impractical to state categorically how 
much six cents an hour will provide without having 
statistics on the conditions within the individual es- 
tablishment, especially regarding the age and sex dis- 
tribution of the working force and) the amount of past 
service liability which must be financed. 

John H. Hines, director of group annuities of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States, in 
a recent speech, gave an estimate of the cost of pro- 
viding a ten-dollar monthly annuity, based on the 
experience of several large industrial companies.’ If 
the deposit fund method of financing is used, and 
deaths and turnover are discounted, Mr. Hines esti- 
mates the cost of the future-service part of the pen- 
sion to be three fourths of 1% of pay roll and the 
cost of the past-service benefits, amortized over a 
twenty-five year period, to be 0.45 of 1% of pay roll, 
or a total yearly cost of 1.2% of pay roll for the ten 
dollar monthly annuity. To provide a pension of 
seventy dollars a month on this basis would take 8.4% 


1Speech given before the California Personnel Management 
Association. 
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of pay roll (1.2% x 7), which amounts to 11.9 cents 
per hour or nearly twice the board’s estimate. 

Another source of the actual amounts expended in 
pension contributions is the survey of benefit costs on 
an industry-wide basis. The association making this 
survey has been conducting these investigations for a 
number of years and the cooperating companies have 
been carefully instructed as to the amounts to be 
included under pension costs. In this industry, em- 
ployer contributions in 1949 range from a minimum of 
1.92 cents to a maximum of 33.37 cents an hour, but 
with the mean at 10.73 cents which is a little less 
than the estimate given above, but nearly twice the 
board’s estimate. 


NEED FOR A SOUND PROGRAM 

It is a difficult and slow task to formulate an ac- 
tuarially sound pension plan when the employer uni- 
laterally installs it. He must determine how much pen- 
sion allowance he can afford, how the plan is to be 
funded, and many other details to be decided in cre- 
ating a satisfactory program. 

The task is infinitely more complicated if the em- 
ployer negotiates such a plan with union representa- 
tives who are unfamiliar with actuarial principles and 
whose demands may be extravagant. Unions are re- 
questing pensions of a flat amount for all its members, 
such as $100, $125 or $150 a month on top of Social 
Security benefits. Already there are indications of the 
pressure of unions for these round figure pensions 
without regard to their cost, with the idea that the 
employer can fund these benefits out of current in- 
come. 

A pension plan entails a long-term obligation while 
the union agreement runs for one or two years. How 
can the employer best meet this situation? Is it not 
likely that by the time the contract comes up for 
renegotiation the employer will be faced with new 
demands for changes in the plan? In an industry with 
a powerful union, may not the companies in it soon 
be faced with a demand for an industry-wide program, 
under which the worker may move freely from em- 
ployer to employer, and retain his pension credits? 

If the company has agreements with more than one 
union, bargaining on pensions presents new difficul- 
ties. Each bargaining unit may compete with other 
unions to obtain more attractive features for its mem- 
bers. The situation confronting employers in the 
immediate future may indeed be difficult to solve 
either in setting up a new pension plan or in incor- 
porating the existing plan within the union contract. 

The steel board, however, warns of the necessity 
of making a serious study of pension plans before 
entering into an agreement with a union, for, as it 
remarks: 


“An insurance program runs from year to year, but 
a pension plan approaches permanency. We believe it 
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would be highly inadvisable and unrealistic to bargain 
seriously over a pension plan without first having a thor- 
ough study jointly made. Intelligent and constructive 
bargaining over its terms and conditions would be ma- 
terially enhanced by such a-study. . . . We realize that 
the employees are impatient and would like to avoid 
further delay but we know of no other reliable approach.” 


While the board’s advice was given to the steel 
industry, it is equally applicable to any industry faced 
with union demands for pensions. A plan which prom- 
ises specified benefits without adequate funding may 
lead to serious consequences in the future. 

An outstanding example of the results of creating 
a pension plan by rule-of-thumb is the dilemma now 
facing the miners’ welfare fund. Employers’ con- 
tributions have been_increased from the initial five 
cents per ton of coal mined, to ten cents and later to 
twenty cents. In spite of this increase, the expendi- 
tures from the fund have far exceeded the income, 
and the reserve has been rapidly dissipated. Benefits 
have now been suspended for the miners and their de- 
pendents. The United Mine Workers are now dis- 
cussing a royalty of forty cents per ton of coal mined, 
as a way out of the current difficulty. 


F. Beatrice BRowER 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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set up this year for Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
employees provides an example. Here the recruiting 
of blood donors was undertaken as a joint responsibil- 
ity of Local 101, Utility Workers Division of the CIO 
Transport Workers Union and by management of the 
company. All supervisory employees were urged by 
top management to cooperate with union shop stew- 
ards and with blood donor recruiters. The company’s 
president and union leaders made the first donations 
of blood. 

A three-man committee which conducted the cam- 
paign for the union consisted of the president of the 
local, its secretary-treasurer, and the editor of the 
union newspaper, The Utility Worker. Both the union 
paper and the company’s house organ, Gas News, 
gave full publicity to the campaign. 

Employee blood banks are so new that no great 
body of experience has been accumulated in regard to 
their operation. One point that has become evident is 
the need for continuing publicity, to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of donors and keep up their interest in 
the project. Employee newspapers and magazines thus 
are publishing names of donors, and carrying many 
feature stories about individual cases in which the 
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lives of employees or members of their families have 
been saved through blood banks. 
An inducement for recruits is that through donat- 


| ing each learns his own blood type. The Red Cross 


provides each donor with an identification card carry- 
ing this information, which the employee can carry in 
his wallet. It is pointed out that this knowledge of 
blood type may prove of vital importance in case of 
accident when a transfusion may be needed quickly. 

Members of the Transport Workers Union in 
Brooklyn provided a bonus for volunteer blood donors 
in their program by enabling them to obtain free 
chest X-rays. The union paid the bill for the exam- 
inations. 

In some companies special efforts are being made 
to obtain blood donations from members of employees’ 
families. Under the Red Cross plan any individual 
may make a contribution at a Red Cross central sta- 
tion and have the unit credited to any employee bank 
he wishes to designate. A large utility corporation is 
finding that 65% of the blood provided by its em- 


ployee bank is going to dependents of employees. 


Family members therefore are being urged to contri- 
bute to the bank at Red Cross stations, to help build 
up the credit from which they are benefiting. 

The aim in all employee blood banks is to have 
enough volunteer donors so that none will be called 
upon for a contribution more often than once a year. 
Under the Red Cross program the volunteer is assured 
that even in case of emergency he will never be called 
more than three times in any one year. 

Statistics of operation show that the banks are 
meeting a real need. Employees at the Allis-Chalmers 
Corporation were the first (September, 1947) to es- 
tablish an industrial blood donor club in the Mil- 
waukee area. In the first twenty-one months of its 
operation more than 1,000 employees donated blood, 
which was used for 272 employees and members of 
their households. The average amount of blood used 
per person was a little more than four and a half pints. 
One employee was given 136 pints during the period. 

Approximately 400 groups deposited blood with the 
Red Cross in Greater New York during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, which, it is estimated, protected 
4,000,000 persons, including members of depositors’ 
families. Fifty-two per cent of the donor groups were 
made up of employees of industrial and business or- 
ganizations, and more company banks have since been 
started. 

Because of the very personal nature of the employee 
contributions which make the plan possible, execu- 
tives point out that blood banks are essentially em- 
ployee activities and the role of company management 
is almost entirely facilitative. 


Geneva SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Hospital Plans 
(Continued from page 434) 


in the lump sum allowance. When they are, the maxi- 
mum benefit varies from fifty to sixty dollars depend- 
ing upon the type of delivery. 

Maternity benefits may be made available upon the 
effective date of the insurance policy or after a nine- 
month waiting period. Company practices on this 
matter usually follow the same procedure used for 
employees. 


BLUE CROSS SERVICE 


Although the purpose of the present survey is to 
study company group insurance plans, the picture of 
hospital benefits for employees in these companies 
would be incomplete without mentioning the extent 
to which the Blue Cross plans are being used. 

There are seventy companies (27%) among the 
261 with group insurance plans which use Blue Cross 
instead of an insurance carrier. Under the service 
arrangement Blue Cross pays the hospital expenses for 
a specified period, in contrast to insured plans where 
employees receive a set amount of money for a given 
number of days hospitalized. 

Most of these plans are paid for entirely by the 
employee. But under eleven, or 16%, the company 
pays the full cost. Eight other companies share the 
cost of the plan with their employees. (See Table 6.) 

The majority of employees take advantage of the 
opportunity to enroll in a Blue Cross plan even though 
the chances are that they pay the cost themselves. 


SURGICAL BENEFITS 


Surgical benefits are provided under 71% of the 261 
group insurance plans. In comparison with other 
types of benefits, surgical allowances are fairly uni- 
form. 


Table 6: Number of Contributory and 
Noncontributory Blue Cross Plans 


Number of | Per ae of 


Type of Blue Cross Plan 


Companies 
Entire cost paid by employee................ 48 68.6 
Entire cost paid by company................ lla| 15.7 
Cost shared by company and employee. . 8 11.4 
Company’s share of cost 
FAUT RAN We Rae oan tee 1 
FY de Soke open Dae ee 3b 
LC ARE oe tie. CEO Omer ce orite Meas i 
SOOT ee tins 1 
lcent an hour per employee, includes 
medical care. 1 
35 cents a month per employee, i includes 
medical care. ey Fei i | 
Information not available................... 3 4.3 
Dota eran centers eee ens tani are 70 100.0 


aln three plans, the company pays for employee only; dependents’ coverage is 
paid by employee. 

bIn one plan, contributions start after 5 years of service; in another, company 
makes no contributions for salaried employees, 
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The standard schedule of payments for specified 
operations is fixed by the insurance company. The 
employee receives the amount listed for the operation, 
regardless of the surgeon’s fees. This schedule may 
vary a little with different carriers. The following 
abbreviated schedule is an illustration: 


Operation Maximum Amount 
of Reimbursement 
Amputation of finger or toe (each)....... $10 
Appendectomy,*. snipe nce cent aisieciints 100 
Blood) transfusion’ ssi. 115 site ae seid kes 25 
Hernia operation (single)............... 50 
Leg or upper arm (compound fracture) .. 75 
Leg or upper arm (fractures requiring open 
Operation) |). 2 sfsys ieee oivisaiepalois cad ayes isareeaaet 100 
Mastoidectomy (one side) ............... 15 
Shoulder, elbow or ankle joint (reduction 
of dislocation):- |e sss cg aas crue wert 25 
Skull—cutting into cranial cavity........ 150 
‘Tonsillectomy; icesase ete eames 25 
Delivery of child or children............. 50 
Caesarian section (including delivery) .... 100 


Under this schedule, the minimum benefit is $10 
and the maximum is $150. This is known as the stand- 
ard $150 schedule and is used in almost 80% of the 
plans analyzed. In the 1945 survey, $150 maximum 
was not only the standard but it was the highest 
schedule used. In the current study, nearly 20% of 
the companies have adopted plans which permit maxi- 
mum fees in excess of the $150 schedule (Table 7). 
The higher schedules allow a proportionately greater 
fee for each surgical operation listed in the schedule. 


Surgical Benefits for Dependents 


There has been a marked increase in the percentage 
of company plans which grant surgical care to depen- 
dents. The number has jumped from 10% in 1945 to 
46% in the present study. The majority (60%) of the 
plans grant the $150 maximum schedule, but one 
fourth of the plans provide a lower schedule of benefits 
for dependents. Under them, the maximum fee al- 
lowed may be anywhere from $37.50 to $80 less than 


Table 7: Maximum Surgical Benefit Allowed for 
Employees 


Maximum Surgical Benefit Allowed Number of | Per —— of 


Companies 


I 


OS a 


t= 09 
AARPWDAWNwWHOAND-] 


Ft tt 8D et et Et 00 


Graduated 
$100 toiSl G0). cont. cys okt ek ae 
150 to''800. 98002: aM belch oe emo, 


Table 8: Maximum Surgical Benefit Allowed for 
Employees’ Dependents 


Maximum Surgical Benefit Allowed Number of | Per Sort of 


Companies 
Uniform 

B75 OO dias cist te orate ins ty i eed 12 10.5 
MOONCO ee Rt tier Ocal cite eee eee Y fi 6.1 
119.50 4p ees BRA eee 4 $8.5 
LETT 6 nN, ite UN ie POI Be RR SME, ER le 1 0.9 
a 1 A eee ae a eC ee i wee ee Q 1.8 
160.002.2288 . Ba ees Se, Se, 68 59.6 
VES 2 OO oes tops es ibetch,, aay Pg A PEE 8 7.0 
200 OA Ge nore ee nee oc anak ee 1 0.9 
ya OEY fh Sir tage coi meet TARE ars Se cic ESS ic 1 0.9 
295 OO each Sole: Lees epee eee ee 6 5.2 
REO OO: s. By eto ee teats olen tains soorens reese 1 0.9 
U AGS Deed URE See ese TE NES tlars VP Pan) USNR UE [Bom 1 0.9 
SOOKOO RS cee Aa eee 1 0.9 

Graduated 
$150: to:8800)) 6. Ln eee 1 0.9 
Ota i cle exes ee SE ee ee 114 100.0 


that which is allowed for employee. (See Table 8.) 

Approximately 20% of the companies which extend 
surgical benefits to dependents have excluded obstetri- 
cal fees from the schedule. 


ArAx SIMSARIAN 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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In the Record 


‘The Beginning Is Half the Race 


With all the talk about pensions, one important fact 
seems to have been overlooked—how to begin? Initiating 
_ a retirement benefit program is a large-scale financial trans- 
action. The employer may easily find himself confused by 
claims and counterclaims advanced by the advocates of the 
different schools of thought on funding. Group annuities, 
trust fund plans, individual policies, group permanent plans, 
nonfunded plans—what do they mean? Mr. Employer finds 
himself asking: Which is best for my purpose? 

As a partial answer to these questions, the methods of 
funding a pension plan, together with the advantages and 
disadvantages of these methods, are briefly described in an 
article beginning on page 466. 


When Is a No-strike Clause Not? 


When can a strike be called under a no-strike contract? 
One answer seems to be when the clause contains a “health 
and safety” exemption. This exemption was a chief point 
of dispute at the recent Ford and UAW-CIO bargaining 
session. This and other points (besides pensions) disputed 
across the bargaining table are given in detail in “Trends 
in Labor Relations” starting on page 486. 


Industry’s Left Bank? 


Many artists and writers found that the favorable rate 
of exchange in France following World War I enabled them 
to satisfy champagne tastes on a beer pocketbook. 

Does the recent devaluation of national currencies offer 
a windfall to American employees stationed in foreign coun- 
tries? Or have the home offices’ scaled down salaries and 
allowances? In other words, what is the custom of firms 
with far-flung outposts? The practices of a number of firms 
are given in the article beginning on page 469. 


Money Wages Not the Whole Story 


The decreasing significance of money criteria in meas- 
uring the changes affecting wage earners is becoming more 
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and more apparent. For example, for every employee re- 
ceiving more money in the recent wage settlements noted 
by Tue Conrerence Boar, five received “fringe” benefits 
only. The comprehensive data on wage rates, hours and 
earnings prepared by the government further substantiate 
this trend toward granting of additional paid holidays, 
insurance and other benefits in lieu of wage rate increases. 
Whether the current advance in cost of living ultimately 
creates pressure for base rate raises depends, of course, on 
the extent and duration of this rise. Reports of the latest 
available statistics regarding wage settlements, earnings 
data, and prices for consumers’ goods start on pages 490, 
492 and 497. 

A special survey on the number of hours of work re- 
quired to buy standard items of food, clothing and other 
needs of the New York and London moderate-income groups 
begins on page 474. These articles are prepared by staff 
specialists of the Statistical Division. 


Service Awards That Stick 


Well-placed service pins can give employee morale quite 
a boost, many executives state. Once adopted, these long- 
service programs are seldom dropped. And what makes 
these programs tick is not so much the watches given as 
the way the awards are presented. Read about it in the 
story, “Service Awards—Morale Boosters?” on page 478. 

° 


It’s the Job That Counts 


Evaluation is the word. Herbert Briggs, who did the 
story on devaluation of foreign currency, also looks into the 
problem of evaluating executive positions. 

Can jobs calling for expensive know-how be appraised 
in the same manner as those of a stenographer or file clerk? 
One corporation has done it with a continuous scale running 
from office boy to vice president. The problems this com- 
pany had to meet and the answers it came up with are 
given in the article starting on page 476. 
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Funding a Pension Plan 


LEASE send me material on how to start a con- 

tributory pension plan immediately.” This ur- 
gent request from a manufacturer is indicative of the 
lack of knowledge regarding pensions on the part of 
many employers. Confronted with union demands for 
a noncontributory pension plan, managements in nu- 
merous companies are at a loss to know how to pro- 
ceed. A pension plan funded with company contribu- 
tions of so many cents an hour per employee appeals 
to some as an easy way out. This reasoning is en- 
couraged by the recommendation of the steel fact- 
finding board which held that a pension of seventy 
dollars a month could be provided by a contribution 
of six cents an hour per employee. 

A pension plan financed on a cents-per-hour basis 
may not be actuarially sound. An actuarialiy sound 
plan is one under which the amount in the fund wil] 
be sufficient to provide the specified benefits when 
due. An actuary determines, on the basis of the com- 
position of the work force and other assumptions, the 
amount of contributions needed to fund the liabilities 
already accrued (past-service benefits) and to pro- 
vide benefits for current participation in the plan 
(current-service benefits). A plan which provides for 
the accumulation of money for the future payment 
of pensions is known as a funded plan. 

There is more misunderstanding about the funding 
of pensions than in any other area of pension plan- 
ning. The present article is devoted to a description 
of the various types of funding. A pension plan should 
be tailormade to the needs of the particular establish- 
ment, and one type of funding which is suitable to a 
particular company may be entirely unsatisfactory for 
another. 


UNFUNDED PENSION PLANS 


Early formal pension plans were for the most part 
unfunded. While the employer adopted a plan which 
outlined all the conditions under which a pension 
might be granted, no provision was made to fund the 
benefits, which were paid out of current income as 
they accrued. This type is known as the “out-of- 
pocket” or “pay-as-you-go” plan. Other companies 
provided for some reserves to meet future demands. 
These reserves, however, were not segregated in a 
separate fund and, while earmarked for pensions, could 
be recaptured for use in the general conduct of the 
business. This type is known as the “balance-sheet 
reserve.” 

These types are not on an actuarial basis, and it is 
problematical whether the employee will receive his 


Types of Funding of Pension Plans 


Contributory Plans |Noncontributory Plans 


‘ Total 
Type of Funding Caag Bee 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Group annuity plan.| 129 97 75.1 82 24.9 
Pension trust plan. . 99 4T 47.5 52 52.5 
Nonfunded plan.... 19 1 5.3 18 94.7 
Other!) ones 8 5 62.5 8 37.5 
Totaliec:..cees 255 150 58.8 105 41.2 


MIncludes three individual-policy plans, and three group permanent policies. 


pension when due, especially if the plan has been in 
existence long enough to reveal the real cost of the 
plan. Under this type, no cognizance is taken of the 
service which an employee has rendered to the com- 
pany previously (past-service liability) . Consequent- 
ly, this accrued past-service liability which must be 
met somehow may be the undoing of the plan. At the 
beginning of an unfunded plan, the expenditures may 
be modest, but as time goes on, pension payments 
reflecting the unfunded past-service costs mount very 
rapidly and may not reach a peak for twenty or 
thirty years. 

Some unions are inclined to pass lightly over the 
need for adequate financing. It is sufficient that the 
employer can pay pensions for the next year or two. 
A pension plan is, however, a long-term proposition, 
and the employer who ignores the implications of an 
unsound plan may in a few years be confronted with 
a financial crisis which may impose a heavy drain on 
the company’s treasury. Experience with the un- 
funded discretionary pension plans of the Twenties 
should be a warning both to employers and unions as 
to the consequences arising from an unsound plan 
during a period of depression. 

While interest in nonfunded plans has been revived 
by union drives for pensions, the number of such 
plans previously had been steadily declining. Outside 
of the obvious advantages of an actuarially sound 
pension plan, the revised provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code governing pension plans have made it 
desirable to convert these unfunded plans to a type 
which will meet the qualifications of the Code in 
order to obtain full tax advantages. 


FUNDED PLANS 


Funded pension plans may be self-administered by 
the company through a trustee or may be turned over 
to an insurance company to be administered. The 
employer may pay the entire cost of the pensions 
(noncontributory plan) or the employee may share 
in the cost (joint-contributory plan). 
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There are four main types of funded plans. The 
methods of funding most commonly used are trust 
fund plans and group annuity plans, as shown in the 
accompanying tabulation. Other types of funded plans 
are individual policy plans and group permanent 
plans. This table, which is based on 255 postwar 
pension plans, indicates that three out of four group 
annuity plans are on a joint-contributory basis, while 
the majority of trust fund plans are on a noncontribu- 
tory basis. A brief description of the essential charac- 
teristics of each type of funded plan follows. 


Trust Fund Plans 


This type is known by several terms, such as self- 
insured or self-administered. The term “trust fund” 
seems better to describe its functions. Under this type, 
an actuary determines the contributions needed to 
provide the pension benefits. These funds are depos- 
ited in an irrevocable trust under a trust agreement. 
The funds so accumulated are invested in securities 
of various kinds, other properties or in cash to yield 
an interest return. 

The fund is usually administered by a bank or trust 
company and is entirely separated from corporate con- 
trol and assets, although under some plans, the trustee 
may be a company employee or a committee. Pension 
benefits are paid out of this reserve when due; or, if 
provided in the plan, the trustee may purchase single 
premium immediate annuity policies upon retirement. 
The administration of the plan is usually vested in a 
pension committee, composed of from three to five 
members. If the plan is to be jointly administered by 
management and the union, the union ordinarily asks 
for equal representation on the committee. 

In setting up the plan the services of a competent 
pension actuary are indispensable to assure an actuari- 
ally sound pension plan. The actuary may be hired 
on a consultation or full-time basis. He periodically 
reviews the operation of the plan to make sure that 
the assumptions made in estimating the contributions 
are still valid. 

To be actuarially sound, the trust fund must cover 
a sufficient number of lives to permit the law of aver- 
ages to operate. If the group is small, any deviations 
from normal expectations would invalidate the as- 
sumptions on which the actuarial computations are 
based. Opinions as to how small a group may be 
safely covered by a trusteed plan range all the way 
from one hundred persons to five thousand. 

An advantage of the trust fund plan, as its advo- 
cates see it, is that the employer can gear his contri- 
butions to current business conditions, decreasing 
them in times of reduced activity and making larger 
contributions in times of prosperity. The majority of 
trust fund plans are supported entirely by the em- 
ployer. 


The trust fund plans provide for the payment of 
benefits to the extent that there are funds available 
in the trust for this-purpose. The trustee cannot guar- 
antee that all benefits provided under the plan will be 
paid when due, and neither can the employer. 


Group Annuity Plans 

Group annuity plans are underwritten and adminis- 
tered by an insurance company. Contributions under 
the plan are in the form of premiums, and the terms 
of the plan are incorporated in a master contract be- 
tween the employer and the insurance company. The 
employees are given individual certificates outlining 
the main provisions of the plan. A minimum coverage 
of fifty employees is required under most insurance 
companies although, in some, as few as twenty-five 
employees will be accepted. 

The retirement benefit under a group annuity con- 
tract consists of a series of units of paid-up deferred 
annuities, one unit to be purchased each year for each 
eligible employee to cover the retirement benefit at- 
tributable to the employee’s service during that year. 
Each year’s purchase is a complete transaction, and 
the units purchased annually mature at normal re- 
tirement age. The income at retirement then is the 
total of all units purchased during membership in the 
plan. No physical examination is required. 

The group annuity structure is such that the pre- 
mium charged for a specified unit of annuity pur- 
chased annually for the individual increases progres- 
sively year by year until it reaches its highest point 
just before retirement. Unless in the process of turn- 
over younger employees are hired, the cost of the 
plan will tend to rise over the years because of the 
increased unit cost for older employees. 

Rates under a group annuity contract are guaran- 
teed for five years. The premiums for annuities pur- 
chased subsequently may be increased, but units al- 
ready bought are not affected. The majority of group 
annuity plans provide for employee contributions. 

The group annuity plan does not provide for death 
benefits other than the return of the employee’s con- 
tributions. The employer does not receive any return 
in the event of death of an employee as the employer's 
contributions are usually discounted for death. If an 
employee’s services are temporarily suspended for any 
reason, his contributions and those of the employer 
may be suspended. 

The employer is required to make contributions for 
all entering the plan, as group annuity rates are not 
discounted for severances. When an employee leaves, 
a credit of 96% of the employer’s contributions in his 
behalf is allowed the employer. If the employer pays 
the surrender charge on the employee’s contributions, 
if any, the employer's refund is reduced by a further 
4% of the employee’s contributions. 

When an employee retires, there are several forms 
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of annuities available. If, however, the employee se- 
lects a form of annuity other than that normally set 
up, the insurance company imposes certain safeguards 
to prevent adverse mortality experience. For exam- 
ple, if an employee desires to accept a lower retirement 
benefit and have a reduced pension continued for his 
wife after his death, he must make this election five 
years before retirement, or submit satisfactory evi- 
dence of good health. 


Deposit Administration 


This form of insured pension plan has grown in 
popularity in recent years. This is a combination of 
the pension trust fund and group annuity. Under this 
deposit administration arrangement, the employer de- 
posits his contributions with an insurance company. 
The sums so deposited are not allocated to the account 
of any particular individual but are accumulated to 
purchase annuities for employees when they retire. 
The insurance company acts as a trustee of the fund 
and guarantees the rate of interest to be earned by the 
fund and the annuity premium rates for a specified 
period. The insurance company will furnish actuarial 
advice as to the funds needed to provide the specified 
benefits, or the employer may obtain the services of 
an independent actuary. 

Upon retirement, the insurance company withdraws 
sufficient from the deposit fund to purchase the annu- 
ity agreed to in the plan. If employees contribute 
under the plan, individual accounts are kept for them 
in a separate fund. 

The chief advantage of the deposit administration 
plan over the group annuity is its greater flexibility. 
Since no annuities are purchased in advance of retire- 
ment, the employer’s contributions may be discounted 
for severance of employment or any other factors 
deemed pertinent. Benefits may be based on final 
salary, whereas under group annuity the pension is 
based on average salary. 


Individual Policy Plans 


The individual policy plan makes use of the stand- 
ard retirement annuity or retirement income contracts 
which have been sold to individuals for many years. 
Under the plan, a policy is purchased for each em- 
ployee entering the plan. The policy is issued in the 
name of the participating member for the amount of 
retirement benefit provided under the'plan. A trust 
agreement is usually created and the trustee is given 
possession of the policies. i 

Any number of employees may be included in the 
plan. This type is especially advantageous for the 
small company which cannot qualify under the mini- 
mum membership requirements of group annuity or a 
group permanent contract or is too small for an actu- 
arially sound trust fund plan. 
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The individual policy plan is somewhat inflexible in 
adjusting retirement income to changes in the indi- 
vidual’s earnings. Recognition of salary increases after 
the initial unit is purchased is accomplished by pur- 
chasing additional units of annuities. A difficulty in 
adjustment arises from the fact that these units are 
subject to minimum annuity or premium requirements 
of insurance companies. Consequently, a substantial 
increase in salary may be necessary to entitle the in- 
dividual to another unit. 

Most insurance companies use the retirement in- 
come policy as the standard form of policy. This pro- 
vides for life insurance with a face value of $1,000 for 
each $10:monthly unit of annuity purchased. Life in- 
surance is available only to participants who can 
pass a physical examination. If an employee is sub- 
standard, the insurance company may write a life 
insurance policy at a higher premium. Most insurance 
companies will write straight annuity income only for 
those who cannot pass the physical examination. In 
such cases, the death benefit is the return of the ac- 
cumulated reserves. 

Contributions under an individual policy plan are 
on a level-premium basis and must be continued with- 
out interruption. If, under a joint-contributory plan, 
the employee is unable to continue making his contri- 
butions because of layoff, illness, or other causes, he 
ceases to be a member of the plan. 

During the early years of an individual policy plan, 
the cash surrender value is low. With the passage of 
the years, however, the cash value of the policy in- 
creases rapidly until at the end of ten years the value 
of the policy usually exceeds the premiums paid. In 
this event, this higher death benefit is paid, rather 
than life insurance of $1,000 for each $10 annuity. 

Because of the difficulty of adjusting contributions 
to fluctuating income and temporary interruptions in 
employment, these plans are, in many instances, lim- 
ited to employees on a salary basis. High surrender 
charges during the early years of participation also 
make it advisable to require a fairly long waiting 
period before permitting the employee to join. 

Each contract as purchased is guaranteed as to 
rates, benefits, options and all other conditions, except 
dividends, for the lifetime of the contract. These guar- 
antees do not, however, apply to units purchased sub- 
sequently, although these in turn contain lifetime 
guarantees for the continuation of all their provisions. 


Group Permanent Plans 

Group permanent plans combine certain features of 
group annuity and individual policy plans. As in the 
case of group annuities, a minimum participation of 
fifty persons is required. A master contract, which 
gives the details of the plan, is negotiated with the 
employer by the insurance company. No physical 

(Continued on page 502) 
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Devaluation and the Expatriate 


HE RECENT wave of foreign currency devalua- 

tions raises a host of problems for American com- 
panies doing business abroad. Many of these prob- 
lems, of course, are concerned with the manufacture, 
selling and pricing of the company’s product. How- 
ever, for firms that employ American citizens abroad, 
there are additional complications that have to do 
with personnel. 

Devaluation may drastically change, upward or 
downward, the real earnings of an employee stationed 
permanently in a foreign country. As a result, he may 
find himself earning a different amount from what was 
originally agreed upon between him and his firm. 
Devaluation may have the further effect of upsetting 
established salary relationships and of creating in- 
equities in the company’s foreign salary structure. 

Consequently, a number of companies are today re- 
viewing their compensation policies affecting foreign 
resident or “expatriate” personnel, in the light of the 
new currency values. 

In an effort to ascertain prevailing practice, THE 
ConrerENcE Boarp obtained detailed information 
from fifteen companies on their methods of paying 
expatriates. Of these fifteen companies, one is an air- 
line, one is a news-gathering agency, one is a petro- 
leum company, and one is a bank. The remaining 
eleven are manufacturing organizations. 

One of the firms, having ninety-three expatriates, 
operates in three foreign countries, one in five coun- 
tries, and one in six countries. Each of the others has 
expatriates in from ten to twenty-six foreign countries. 

The number of expatriates employed by each of the 
fifteen companies ranges from eleven to 153. The 
average is fifty-six. 


TEMPORARY FOREIGN SERVICE 


Company practices affecting personnel sent abroad 
for brief periods are usually quite different from those 
applying to employees whose foreign assignments are 
more or less permanent. However, “temporary” and 
“permanent” may be defined in a variety of ways. 
One company, for example, regards an overseas assign- 
ment for “an indefinite period of 90 consecutive days 
or more” as a permanent assignment. Another states: 
“Employees who are sent out of the country on trips 
or for short stays of six months or less at a particular 
location are reimbursed full expenses incurred, with 
no change in their basic United States salary.” 

Another company, not one of the fifteen previously 
referred to, reports: : 

“Our employment of American citizens for foreign 


duty is of a temporary nature and involves the temporary 
transfer of personnel only for the duration of the job 
to be done. These assignments may run from two or 
three months to possibly two years or over, depending 
upon the nature of the job. It does not involve the 
permanent settling of the employee and his family in 
the foreign country concerned and their adjustment to 
the living conditions prevailing. 

“During the period of his foreign assignment the em- 
ployee’s salary is increased by 40% and in addition he 
is reimbursed for actual travel and living expenses while 
abroad. Upon return, his salary is restored to the 
original amount.” 


This report is concerned with compensation poli- 
cies affecting personnel stationed abroad for an indefi- 
nite period, or permanently. 


WHY FOREIGN SERVICE PAY? 


The basic principle of a foreign service compensa- 
tion policy is stated by one company as follows: 


“To compensate American foreign resident personnel 
so that they shall be no better off and no worse off than 
their domestic counterparts.” 


To implement this principle, all of the reporting 
companies make special compensation arrangements, 
in one form or another, for their personnel stationed 
abroad. This special treatment usually includes one 
or more of the following: a foreign service (“incen- 
tive” or “inducement”) supplement, a cost of living 
allowance and a housing allowance. In addition, since 
the employee’s take-home pay may be affected by 
whether he is paid in United States or foreign cur- 
rency as well as by the relative requirements of the 
income tax laws of the United States and of the for- 
eign country in which he is assigned, most of the fif- 
teen companies have policies covering these matters. 
Each of these arrangements will be discussed in turn. 


FOREIGN SERVICE SUPPLEMENT 


It is convenient, for purposes of analysis, to regard 
the basic salary of a foreign service position as being 
composed of two elements: the domestic base: rate 
and a foreign service supplement. In actual practice, 
however, it is not always possible to say how much 
is base and how much is supplement. For example, 
four of the fifteen companies lump the two insep- 
arably together. As one of these companies puts it: 


“Base salaries for foreign service are not in any way 
related to domestic rates for similar positions. Our prac- 
tice is to establish a base rate that differs by countries 
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and is related to the location of the country, and living 
difficulties and living costs.” 


The remaining eleven companies report that they 
consider that the base rate for a position in the foreign 
service is the same as the base rate for the same posi- 
tion in domestic service. One of them states: 


“Our base rate for a foreign service position does not 
differ from the base rate for a comparable position in the 
United States. It should be realized in this connection 
that many of our expatriated employees do not make 
foreign service a career. This is particularly true of 
technical people who are sent out of the country in order 
to solve a specific production problem. We attempt to 
train nationals to carry on the work performed by these 
technicians, thereby permitting us to transfer the tech- 
nicians back to domestic. Retaining the same base 
rate for a foreign service position is definitely to our ad- 
vantage in returning men to domestic from foreign service 
as it is not necessary to reduce the individual’s base rate 
at the time of his return to the United States.” 


SUPPLEMENTS 


Of the eleven companies, nine report that they add 
a foreign service supplement to the base rate, while 
two state that they do not pay any foreign service 
supplement as such. One of the nine states that the 
purpose of the foreign service supplement is to “com- 
pensate for separation from the United States and 
considerations of isolation, climate, etc.” in the for- 
eign country. 

Of the nine companies that pay a supplement, one 
fixes the amount at a flat fifty dollars a month, re- 
gardless of location. Another pays an incentive vary- 
ing from 10% to 20%, “in proportion to the degree 
and the nature of risk or discomfort inherent in the 
assignment.” 

One large organization pays a 20% premium; while 
another pays “about 25% and up depending in some 
instances on the availability of the type of employee 
required.” And one company, which declares that its 
purpose in paying the supplement is, “to compensate 
American foreign residents for costs and disadvantages 

“not faced by their domestic counterparts,” pays a 30% 
premium. 

“A foreign service supplement to sales personnel, 
based on performance and limited to 100% of base 
salary,” is paid by one company. Another organization 
fixes a separate supplement rate for each of the nu- 
merous countries in which it operates. The rate varies 
from 25% to 40% of base salary. Still another firm 
reports that it does not compute the amount of the 
supplement by a fixed formula; instead, each case is 
reviewed individually. And finally, one company pays 
a supplement which is designed to serve as an incen- 
tive, but which is largely determined by the cost of 
living. 

As previously mentioned, four of the fifteen com- 
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panies make provision for local cost of living differen- 
tials by setting a special base rate for each job, chang- 
ing the rate from time to time. One company previ- 
ously referred to makes provision for cost of living 
changes in its foreign setvice supplement. Two com- 
panies with liberal foreign service supplement policies 
do not pay a separate cost of living supplement. 


SEPARATE ALLOWANCE 


The remaining eight firms pay a separate cost of 
living allowance in varying circumstances and of vary- 
ing amounts. One company reports that in foreign 
countries. where the cost of living exceeds domestic 
cost of living, the company provides a cost of living 
allowance, based on the State Department index. The 
allowances are computed as a per cent of the em- 
ployee’s base salary and are “adjusted according to 
the size of family (four-person family is standard; five- 
person family allowance is 14% greater than stand- 
ard allowance; three-person family allowance is 16% 
smaller than standard allowance and one-person or 
two-person allowances are reduced 35% below stand- 
ard allowances) .” 

Another company states that it pays cost of living 
allowances where “available indexes indicate that the 
cost of living is substantially more than in the aver- 
age American city. We try to establish the amount as 
the difference between the cost of living in the foreign 
city and the American city, including housing.” 

A flat living allowance for each country, “based on 
the standard of living for the position and the number 
of dependents,” is paid by one firm in most of its for- 
eign locations. 

Another company pays an allowance to cover living 
costs on an individual basis, depending on “previous 
and existing experience as to living costs in the area 
of assignment.” 

One company sets forth in detail its procedure for 
determining the cost of living allowance: 


“A cost of living allowance is paid to foreign service 
employees where justified. The procedure is as follows: 
Request for an allowance is made by the foreign branch 
or manufacturing location to the director of personnel. 
On receipt of the request a standard cost of living form 
is submitted to the foreign location for completion and 
return. The average costs per unit of items of food, 
clothing, household, personal, housing, income tax and 
miscellaneous items are listed in the currency of the 
country of assignment. The number of units used is 
also listed on the form. This information enables us to 
arrive at an annual expenditure per item in the country 
of assignment on a given date. This expenditure is com- 
pared with the required expenditures in the New York 
metropolitan area. If as a result of this analysis and 
comparison it is found that the cost of living in the 
country of foreign assignment is above the cost of liv- 
ing in metropolitan New York, an allowance equal to 
the difference is granted. An annual review and com- 
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pletion of standard cost of living form enables us to 
adjust the changes annually.” 


One company reports that it bases its cost of living 
allowance on the formula prepared and published by 
the State Department. “Amounts and changes in 
amounts of this allowance follow exactly the amounts 
and changes of amounts of the State Department 
formula.” 

However, another company that utilizes the State 
Department formula in setting cost of living allow- 
ances reports that it modifies the formula “to allow 
for policy differences that exist between the company 
and the State Department.” 

Finally, one company does not pay a cost of liv- 
ing allowance as such, but has devised a dual currency 
plan which provides for adjustment to give effect to 
changing conditions. “The relationship between for- 
eign and United States currency salary payments is 
determined by the application of a coefficient based 
on a standard salary rate, the 1939 foreign currency 
equivalent of the standard salary rate, current cost of 
living index and a 10% foreign tax liability.” The 
coefficient for each currency is reviewed monthly. 
“Cost of living statistics as reported by the United 
Nations for the various foreign countries enter into 
computation of the coefficient.” 

Most of the fifteen companies do not pay a housing 
allowance as such, or provide housing for expatriates. 
As previously indicated, some companies regard hous- 
ing as an element of cost of living. To the extent that 
higher housing costs are reflected in a rise in the cost 
of living, employees of these companies are reimbursed 
through an increase in the cost of living allowance. 

However, a few of the fifteen companies do make 
special provision for housing in certain foreign coun- 
tries, particularly in the Far East. One company 
states, for example, that “in those parts of the world 
where newcomers are faced with exorbitant rentals 
we subsidize the cost of rent for approved housing 
where the cost of rent exceeds 15% of the employee’s 
base pay.” 

One company pays a housing allowance only for a 
specified location in China, “where rent is out of all 
reasonable proportions.” Another furnishes “free 
housing and essential furnishings” to its employees 
stationed in China and Japan. A third company states 
that it provides housing to expatriates in China, point- 
ing out that “rental is charged to the employee, pro- 
portionate to rental for comparable domestic quar- 
ters (whether cost >f living allowance is provided or 
not) .” 


CURRENCY OF PAYMENT 


Each of the fifteen companies was asked whether 
it pays its expatriates wholly in United States cur- 
rency, or wholly or in part in foreign currency. The 
replies indicate wide variations in practice. 


Two companies report that all foreign service com- 
pensation is paid wholly in United States currency. 
One of these explains that it can adopt this method 
of payment because “there are no legal restrictions 
in any of the countries governing the method of salary 
payments of expatriates. Usually the entire salary is 
deposited in United States dollars in a bank in the 
United States against which the employee draws for 
his local currency requirements. These personal checks 
are sold at any rate or market available to the em- 
ployee.” 

In contrast to this, one company states that it 
makes all payments to expatriates in foreign currency, 
and two other companies, having identical policies, 
report, in the words of one of them, that “basically 
all overseas personnel are paid in the currency of the 
country in which they are located, but in recent years 
personnel located in countries where exchange con- 
trols are such that it is difficult to make remittances 
home have been paid a maximum of 30% of their 
salaries in the United States in American currency.” 

The remaining ten companies report the use of both 
foreign and United States currency in varying pro- 
portions. Two companies report that “some are paid 
wholly in United States currency, some partly in 
United States currency and partly in local currency.” 
Another states that sales and technical representatives 
are paid wholly in United States currency, while buy- 
ers are paid half in United States currency and half 
in foreign currency. Still another company reports 
considerable variation in its own practice, but states 
that “in general, a large percentage of base salary is 
deposited in the employee’s United States bank ac- 
count each payday, and the balance, plus foreign serv- 
ice and cost of living allowance, is forwarded in dol- 
lars, or in cases where possible, equivalent is paid in 
local currency.” 

Two firms indicate that base pay and foreign service 
supplement are usually paid in United States cur- 
rency, while cost of living allowances are paid in for- 
eign currency. One company pays its expatriates in 
some countries wholly in United States currency, 
while those in other countries receive their base pay 
in United States currency and their cost of living 
allowance in local currency. 

The remaining three companies report that, in gen- 
eral, they pay part of the expatriate’s compensation 
in foreign, and part in United States currency. One 
of these explains that “the foreign currency payment 
is principally to meet living expenses in the foreign 
country and normally is around 75% or more of the 
employee’s income. The payment in United States 
currency is principally meant to cover savings and 
usually approximates 25% of the total income.” 

The expatriate who is paid in dollars often has 
opportunities to buy foreign currency more advan- 


(Continued on page 503) 
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Merit Rating from Scratch 


HE weekly meeting of the new president and his 

six vice presidents was nearly over. The president 
said, “By the way, does this company have a merit- 
rating plan?” 

There was a slight pause during which a keen ob- 
server would have detected blank expressions on sev- 
eral faces. The vice president in charge of personnel 
administration came to the rescue. 

“Oh, yes. We developed a merit-rating plan about 
a year ago. In fact, we hired a merit-rating specialist 
to develop it. We spent a lot of money on it and we 
have a manual that we gave to each supervisor. Per- 
haps you'd like to see it. I'll hop next door and get 
my copy.” 

He hopped next door. When he returned he had not 
quite removed the first layer of dust from the cover 
of the manual. He placed the manual before the presi- 
dent and was inwardly pleased at the imposing ap- 
pearance of the brochure. The fabric cover was a 
striking shade of blue and one could not help being 
impressed by the rich ivory stock of the pages. A 
sample merit-rating form was bound into the center 
of the manual. It, too, was impressive. It was the 
same shade of blue as the fabric cover and revealed 
at a glance its advanced technical design. 

The president examined the manual with great in- 
terest while the personnel director hovered near-by. 

“Very interesting,” said the president. “How is the 
plan working out?” 

The personnel vice president moved slowly back 
to his seat. He was obviously weighing his words as 
he said, “Well, to tell the truth, we’re having difficulty 
in getting the supervisors to use the form as it should 
be used. Especially the old-timers. And I suspect that 
a good many of the younger supervisors just go 
through the motions when they use it. We’ve tried 
every known way to get our people to use the form 
according to the plan but I’m afraid we have a long 
way to go. If you have any suggestions, we’ll certainly 
be glad to have them.” 

The president eased the manual across the table. 
He was silent for a moment and then said thought- 
fully: “Yes, I have a suggestion and from my past 
experience I think it will work. 

“First, let’s collect every manual and rating form 
that you’ve distributed and put them in the morgue. 
Then let’s direct our attention to a basic problem. 

“Today is November 1. I suggest that between 
January 1 and March 1, every member of the manage- 
ment team sit down in the privacy of his office and 
talk with every person under his direct supervision so 


that every one on the pay roll is interviewed. Now, 
what should these talks be like? 

“After the most careful deliberation, we should try 
to give each subordinate a clear-cut picture of what 
we think of him as an employee, about the kind of 
job he has done and about the kind of job we think 
he is capable of doing. We ought to point out clearly 
his achievements—his good points. We ought to point 
out just as clearly his weak points. But we should be 
ready to show him how he can improve his job per- 
formance. And we must: prepare ourselves to give 
whatever help is needed to help him improve. 

“Tf, during these personal talks, we also encourage 
each subordinate to share his thoughts with us, we 
will begin to get the kind of mutual understanding 
that produces harmony and willing cooperation. 

“Why do I suggest waiting to begin these inter- 
views until January 1? Well, it is because before then 
I will be conducting interviews with each of you. And 
I, for one, fee] that I need to know more about how 
to conduct a good interview. It is my guess that many 
other members of the management team will feel the 
same way. Since we ought to repeat the interviews 
every six months, I suggest that during the next two 
months we learn how to conduct a good interview.” 

The vice presidents thought about the president’s 
idea. Particularly how helpful it would be to have 
someone sit down with them in private and talk about 
them. It would be a new experience for most of them. 

They voted unanimously to adopt the idea. 


* * * 


The new president’s idea worked. People on the 
pay roll got acquainted with their supervisors. Not 
just their names. They knew one another’s problems. 
Each employee knew how he stood. There was a no- 
ticeable gain in morale. 

Then a new thing emerged. Before each interview. 
the raters found they had to sharpen their thinking 
about the individual. They checked and rechecked 
their opinions to make sure they were right. To do 
this, some scribbled notes on scraps of paper. Others 
drew crude charts and graphs. They began for the 
first time to sense the need for an orderly and reliable 
method of forming and recording their opinions. 

Only then—after three rounds of interviews—they 
called in the original merit-rating specialist. They 
showed him their scraps of paper, their charts and 
graphs. They showed him what had worked well and 
what not so well. They put their heads together and 
developed a rating form based on their own experi- 
ence, with their own people. S. A. R. 
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The Handicapped Go To Work 


ELECTIVE placement is the key to the Botany 
Mills, Inc., program for employing the handi- 
capped. In line with the company’s policy, every 
handicapped person is placed on a job he can do as 
well as, or better than, his able-bodied co-workers. 
Botany’s program was started during the last war 
to help handicapped veterans find suitable jobs; later, 
it was extended to nonveterans. 


THREE-POINT PROGRAM 


The rehabilitation plan is a simple one with three 
major steps: job analysis, screening of applicants and 
selective placement. No individual is permitted to 
work for even a day until his qualifications have been 
- earefully analyzed and a safe job has been found for 


en him, 


Job analysis is the first step in the program. This 
involves a detailed study of every job in the plant to 
determine and rate its physical demands (walking, 
reaching, seeing, standing) and conditions of work 
(inside, outside, hot, cold, damp). The company 
points out that these data are needed in matching the 
individual’s ability to perform to the degree and range 
of activity required by a particular operation. 

What and how much the handicapped applicant can 
do is determined by physical screening. All new em- 
ployees are required to have preplacement physical 
examinations that include complete physical check- 
ups and any laboratory work that may be needed. In 
the case of the handicapped, the examination also in- 
volves an evaluation of the individual’s physical and 
mental capacities and limitations. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


To assist in placement, employees are put in one 
of the three following physical classifications: 


Class A—Those who have no physical handicaps 
that could affect their working on any job in the plant. 

Class B—Persons physically capable of limited em- 
ployment only. These individuals are placed on speci- 
fied jobs and cannot be transferred without permission 
from the company medical department. 

Class C—Persons with serious disabilities who can 
work only at limited tasks and probably cannot be 
transferred to any other jobs. 


Physical screening is followed by selective place- 
ment.' This process matches the individual’s skills, 


1See also Tue Conrerence Boarp Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 63, “Employment of Handicapped Persons,” 1944. 


experience, aptitudes and physical capacities and lim- 
itations to the physical demands of the job. The plan 
enables the worker to use his highest skills to perform 
his assigned job effectively, safely and satisfactorily 
to himself and the company. 


PROGRAM PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Botany believes that selective placement is a sound 
and practical policy. It allows handicapped persons to 
maintain satisfactory production rates and require- 
ments. The program as a whole, in addition to giving 
the handicapped a chance to work and keep their self- 
respect, utilizes skills that might otherwise be wasted. 
Moreover, experience shows that when they are suit- 
ably placed, handicapped workers rarely shift from 
job to job and can usually be depended upon to do 
consistently good work. 


MEDICAL ATTENTION AVAILABLE 


Like all other employees in the company, handi- 
capped persons are carefully supervised and observed 
for symptoms of fatigue or unusual behavior patterns. 
Physical examinations are provided at regular inter- 
vals, their frequency depending largely upon the ex- 
tent of the worker’s physical disabilities. Company 
physicians are always available to consult with work- 
ers who have health and other personal problems. 

The company maintains a close contact with facili- 
ties of the veterans administration so that handi- 
capped veterans who need special treatment or con- 
sultation may be referred to the proper authorities for 
help. Because of the prompt attention they receive, 
most health problems are straightened out within a 
short time and the workers are rarely absent from 
their jobs. 

During the last year the company has employed 
approximately 118 handicapped persons. Of these, 87 
are in Class B and 31 are in the C group. A good num- 
ber of them are receiving pensions for service-con- 
nected disabilities. They are employed as machinists, 
pipefitters, clerks, color matchers, spinners, order 
checkers, truckers, wrappers, and in numerous other 
responsible capacities. 

The company was the sixth in the country to re- 
ceive the American Legion Certificate of Appreciation 
for its record in employing physically handicapped 
veterans. The program has the support and assistance 
of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 


Erne, M. Spears 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Purchasing Power: London and New York’ 


|B eure record high levels in production, the 
English wage earner cannot afford the things 
that his ‘opposite number in the United States has 
come to accept as basic necessities. By using subsidies, 
the British manage to keep the price level down at 
home. Despite these subsidies, in London almost 
every item costs more in terms of the number of hours 
of work than it does in New York. 

For example, a modern electric refrigerator is con- 
sidered almost a necessity in the average working- 
man’s family in the United States, and the trend is 


1Study sponsored by Austin T. Levy, President, The Harrisville 
Combing Mills, Harrisville, Rhode Island. 


toward a model with a capacity of six cubic feet or 
larger. A well-known six-cubic-foot model costs slight- 
ly more than 139 hours of work in New York. In 
London, however, only models with a capacity of 
three cubic feet can be manufactured for home con- 
sumption, and the average wage earner must work 
686 hours to pay for it. 

Prices of staple foods in London are much more in 
line with wages than the above example. Although 
money wages in the United States are roughly four 
times the London average, bread sells for exactly the 
same number of hours of work. We, of course, are 
accustomed to bread wrapped in a double thickness 


PRICES OF TYPICAL CONSUMERS’ GOODS IN DOLLARS AND HOURS OF WORK, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1949 


Source: Tam CONFERENCE Boarp 


Dollars 


Hours of Work | London 
Cost in 
Hours 


as % of 
York [London] yore |London'| Yo 
Cost in 
Hours 
FOOD 
Bread, 1 lb., white, wrapped, 

bleached to eens tae oe eee $.16] $.04 ati .11} 100.0 
Potatoes, 5 lbs., white......... 21 .09 15 .25| 166.7 
Cabbage, 1 Ib., new........... .06 .07 04 .19] 475.0 
Tomatoes, 1 lb., ripe, wrapped. 19 05 alle; .14) 107.7 
Peas22Ov07a whe teens eae 25 .19 .18 . 52) 288.9 
Oranges, juicy type, 1 lb...... .10 .12) .07 83) 471.4 
Apples,.1 Ibise. sss... 0s-- seep 08] 14t > 061": 801 650.0 
Bananas,elb ease oe ener 15 .14 1 89] 354.5 
Orange juice, 46 fl. oz......... 45) .72) ~~ .82) 1.98) 618.8 
Tomato juice, 46 fl. oz........ ea 46 -15| 1.27) 846.7 
Soup; VOLS O07) 6. one ewe .12| =.08 .08 22) 275.0 
Blowr(5:lbsto.2 9 bietroes atone: 37 All . 26 . 58} 223.1 
Sugary 6 lbSic ce -ar ueree e 45 .29 sey -80| 250.0 
Wea V lbs aca eee .25|  .11] .18| —.30| 166.7 
Coffee, lbs Shane eee oes 48 26 84 .72| 211.8 
AN: BI aid Ih ere tere eo cre Gearon a0) alles 14 .33] 235.7 
Butters tolbin sie sone ase ef a5} . 52 .63} 121.2 
Cheese, American, 1 Ib........ -49 .16 .85 44) 125.7 
Milk, condensed, sweetened, 

RKO oy NS es Ca cee es Se .09 . 06 .06 -17| 283.3 
Eggs, Grade A, 1 doz......... .83] .56) .59} 1.54) 261.0 
Peaches; Wilber escinenecoe .10 -1l .07 . 30} 428.6 
Bacon; llbete qanineee erin .69 . 28 49 WUT ABT 
Beefs chuck; WV lotae case fei 55 .14 39 .39| 100.0 
Beef, sirloin, 1 Ib............. .95 28 .67 77) 114.9 
Chickens beicact..tei. vonere A5 -41 532) 1.13) 353.1 
Herring, canned, 1 Ib......... AT .18 83 .60| 151.5 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, 1 Ib...... -29 .09 . 20 .25| 125.0 
Beer, bottled, 12 0z........... as .16 09 44) 488.9 
Ice cream, bulk, 1 qt.......... .85 . 84 .60} 2.31] 385.0 

1£=$2.80. 


2Average wage, $1.417. 

SAverage wage, $.363. : Z . 3 ey i 

Noe: In view of devaluations, inflations, deflations, subsidies, price controls, 
import controls, export controls, etc., it is both difficult and dangerous to compare 
the living standards of workers in different countries. The nearest approach to a 
common denominator for purposes of comparison is what the average worker’s hour 
of work will buy. In order to get firsthand information on the British worker’s pur- 
chasing power in terms of hours of work. Taz Conrerence Boarp sent a team of 
living-cost specialists to London in September. This team, Laurence DeTrude of 


Dollars 


New New New 
York |London!| Yorj2 |London| yor. 
Cost in 
Hours 


CLOTHING 
Raincoat, cotton gabardine, 

LO:0¢ sen ophict ah estas nea eA $17. 29/$16.94| 12.20) 46.67] 382.5 
Suit, blue serge...............] 40.75] 27.30] 28.76] 75.21) 261.5 
Shoes eee oe See aera 8.98] 6.08} 6.34] 16.75) 264.2 
Shirts yan ee ee 3.04, 2.37) 2.15) 6.53] 303.7 
Overalls eae eins at ee 4.48] 3.07] 3.16) 8.46] 267.7 
LOSE: Men nee conan cuec ay tean res .85 83 -60) 2.29] 381.7 
Tatince, ees cae eee 5.10) 5.25) 3.60) 14.46) 401.7 
Dress, rayon tissue faille...... 10.50} 5.25) 7.41) 14.46] 195.1 
Dress; houseswsescwce ee 3.05} 3.29} 2.15) 9.06! 421.4 
Hose, nylon..................| 1.53} 1.55] 1.08] 4.27) 395.4 
Hose; rayontziet ck aaasmer se 1.38 91 .97| 2.51] 268.8 
ShOcst eee enka ee ae 6.11] 6.08] 4.31] 16.75] 388.6 

HOUSEFURNISHINGS 
Mattress, (20... 5 soe eee $30. 55|$35.79| 21.56] 98.60] 457.3 
Rug te es ete ae 81.55] 57.82) 57.55|159.28) 276.8 
Sheet.) tosc.; Sawa eee 2.28) 2.43) 1.61) 6.69] 415.5 
Linoleum....................| 8.46] 1.84) 2.44] 6.07] 207.8 
Dining room suite............ 193. 80/100. 33)136 .'77|276.39| 202.1 
Blanketsoes tiie ei ek eeo ae 12.75| 5.38} 9.00) 14.82) 164.7 
TrOnt ge shies ea eee 8.11} 4.90) 5.72} 13.50) 236.0 
Vacuum cleaner.............. 57.17] 45.07] 40.35]124.16) 307.7 
Refrigerator «. soe ee ae 197. 63]248 . 92/139. 46/685 .73] 491.7 
Radioriinus sone cation ei teaet: 30.55| 23.52| 21.56} 64.79] 300.5 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Tooth pastes. 2.205. tinct acs $.20| $.21 -14 . 58] 414.3 
Shaving cream...........-... 45} .36] .32| .99) 309.4 
Maircutson sacri een .90 21 64 .58} 90.6 
Newspaper. 3 passe eee 05 .O1 04 .03} 75.0 
Moviesitisniaieh otcloti eee 74 .39 .52| 1.07] 205.8 
Cigarettes: a .-.5- oe eee - 20 49 .14) 1.35} 964.3 
Soap... apts ie oiebedbs vc PR Ros eee eee 15 .16 ll -44) 400.0 
Wade coca Darenae bet . 29) .18 -80| 444.4 

Splster eceosterae eis oete ehare eyes 9.80} 4.20) 27.00) 642.9 

Scr Serio hint oc rae 4.53] 2.44) 12.48 4 


the Statistical Division, and Miriam Civic, of the Division of Business Economics, 


prepared the above comparisons, and assembled an exhibit of British and American 


clothing. 
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of waxed paper and made of bleached flour. The Eng- 
lishman must settle for unwrapped bread made of 


' unbleached flour. Other foods, although dollarwise 


less than in New York, require more hours of work 
for their purchase in London. 

In clothing, the New York worker again ends up 
with an advantage. A new outfit for Mom, consist- 
ing of a dress, shoes and hose, would cost Dad thir- 
teen hours of work in New York. His British coun- 
terpart would have to work slightly more than thirty- 
five hours to furnish his wife with a similar outfit. 


New trappings for Dad, including a raincoat, hat, 


suit, shoes, shirt and hose, would cost 162 hours of 
work in London, but the New York wage earner 
would have to work only one third as long, or 54 
hours, for his outfit. 

Of course, other factors, such as quality, enter into 
prices. A striking example is offered in the case of 
men’s suits. Although the British are well known for 
their woolens, the class of material that goes into the 


_workingman’s suit is no better than the material used 


in the United States. The weather in London is some- 
what comparable to New York, but no lightweight 
suits are sold by working-class stores. The typical 


explanation of this is that the Englishman “doesn’t 
think of wearing a different suit in the summer; he 
just sweats.” 

As the accompanying table indicates, housefurnish- 
ings prices run from two to five times the number of 
hours of work required in New York for similar items. 
Some of the items on the market in London would 
have few takers in the United States. The British 
have a penchant for heavy oak furniture that will 
last a lifetime but probably shortens the years of 
the housewife who has to move it to clean. Although 
there were modern appliances, at least one store car- 
ried the cup-plunger type of washing machine that 
disappeared in the United States twenty years ago. 

The expression of London and New York prices in 
terms of the number of hours of work points up the 
underlying fact that the British wage earner is not so 
well off as his American counterpart. Whether this 
disparity in living standards has widened since the 
devaluation of the pound is not yet clear but it would 
appear that the stricter control over imports into 
Great Britain cannot help but accentuate these dif- 


ferences. 
Laurence D. Dr Troupe 


Statistical Division 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Talking to the Employee—About Him 


In its revised employee progress report manual, the 
Washington Gas Light Company, Washington, D. C., 
stresses the importance to the supervisor of a good 
interview with each employee. Almost a third of the 
manual is devoted to methods of achieving a success- 
ful interview. These methods are summarized as a 
working guide under five steps. 

1. Plan the interview—Decide on time and place, 
get all the facts, plan the approach to suit the indi- 
vidual. 

2. Put the employee at ease—Talk first about his 
outside interests or about the general idea of the pro- 
gress interview. Be friendly! 

3. Explain the purpose fully—Each time be sure to 
point out one or two ways in which it benefits him. 

4, Talk about good points. first, then cover each 
point in detail—Avoid starting out on a weak point. 

5. Summarize strong and weak points and develop 
plan for improvement. 


Supervisors Rate Themselves 


Supervisors of the Texas Company, New York 
City, can now rate their own industrial relations skills 


on a special check sheet. The supervisor marks the 
form which consists of seventy-nine questions, and 
then scores his responses according to a prepared key. 
If his score is between 900 and 1,000 (the maximum 
score), he is rated “above average” as a supervisor. 
Scores of 800 to 900 are “average”; those from 700 to 
800 are “fair”; lower scores are “? ? ? ?” The super- 
visor can see at a glance in which areas of super- 
vision he stands high and in which he stands low. 
He is not required to reveal his score to his superior. 


Making the Grade 


Employees of H. P. Hood and Sons, Inc. (Boston, 
Massachusetts) who desire to continue their educa- 
tion after hours can do so largely at company expense 
—if they get good grades. The plan works this way: 
75% of the cost of the instruction is refunded if the 
employee makes a grade of A or B; 50% for all other 
passing grades. If grades are not given, the refund 
depends upon attendance: 75% if all sessions are at- 
tended and 50% if half or more are attended. Refunds 
are made only to regular Hood employees, and the 
courses elected must relate to their jobs and be ap- 
proved by their supervisors. 
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Evaluating Executive Positions 


jis JOB evaluation will bring about a logical and 
orderly salary structure for the rank-and-file jobs. 
why will it not do the same thing for the rates of 
supervisory jobs? If the systematic review of salary 
relationships makes for company-wide uniformity in 
the rates of nonexempt jobs, should it not have the 
same desirable effect in the exempt brackets? Is it a 
fact that the many advantages which admittedly ac- 
crue from evaluating jobs up to, say, the $5,000 level, 
do not apply in the case of jobs above that level? In 
short, is there any reason why the techniques of job 
evaluation will not work for supervisory and executive 
jobs? 

These are questions which the management of Car- 
rier Corporation posed back in 1942. Carrier had just 
completed the evaluation of its rank-and-file jobs, 
both salaried and hourly. There were clear indications 
that the supervisory salary structure was in need of 
the same thoroughgoing scrutiny that had been given 
the nonexempt jobs. Under conditions of wartime sal- 
ary stabilization, the need for an orderly rate struc- 
ture for supervisory employees was doubly necessary. 
The management decided to attempt to apply the 
techniques of job evaluation to these exempt positions. 

An evaluation committee was appointed to super- 
vise the project. It consisted of the president and 
six vice presidents who head up each of the divisions 
of the organization. The committee thus had enough 
“rank” to make final decisions. At the same time, since 
the corporation had only about 2,700 employees, at 
least one committee member was thoroughly famliiar 
with each of the exempt positions and with the rela- 
tive levels of the nonexempt positions. 


EVALUATION PLAN 

In evaluating the rank-and-file jobs, Carrier had 
employed the well-known point-type evaluation plan 
that is widely used in the metal trades industry. This 
plan provides for varying descriptive degrees of nine 
basic factors found in all salaried positions with two 
additional factors used in evaluating supervisory posi- 
tions. Each degree of each factor has a point value 
and the total points selected for a given position deter- 
mines the salary group for that position. It was agreed 
to follow this same plan as a starting point in the 
evaluation of the higher-level jobs. Emphasis is placed 
on the fact that the committee was convinced from 
the very beginning that the higher positions could not 
be evaluated completely and accurately by any formal 
method alone. It did feel, however, that evaluation 
could serve as a check against any arbitrary decisions. 


Thus, the management utilized to a considerable ex-_ 
tent the plan which it had tested and found reliable 
for nonexempt salaried positions. 

Having selected the preliminary evaluation tool, 
Carrier proceeded to an examination of the exempt 
jobs. The first step was the preparation of job write- 
ups. Each of the divisions of the company was asked 
to prepare job descriptions of its supervisory and other 
exempt positions. These were forwarded to the per- 
sonnel division, where an experienced job analyst re- 
viewed and edited them for clarity, completeness and 
uniformity. 

Each committee member was then charged with 
preparing a ranking of the exempt jobs in his division. 
The jobs were listed in order of importance, from low- 
est to highest. In preparing this ranking, the commit- 
tee member was guided by the evaluation scale which 
had previously been developed. 

When the divisional rankings were completed the 
committee met to review the results and to integrate 
them into a single company-wide ranking, extending 
right up to the president. 

This was accomplished by comparing the require- 
ments of each position and the individual assigned 
thereto with all other individuals and positions of 
similar responsibility. The written descriptions of 
these positions, which had already been prepared, plus 
the collective knowledge of the positions possessed by 
the committee members, made such cross-comparisons 
quite realistic. Thus the committee evolved a tabula- 
tion of all-exempt positions ranked in order of their 
responsibilities. 

The next problem was that of assigning these jobs 
to proper salary groups. First, the evaluators arrived 
at a possible minimum and a maximum salary rate 
for each position. When this had been accomplished, 
it was a comparatively simple task to place the posi- 
tions with similar salary ranges together and form a 
particular salary group. With the nonexempt salary 
groups and their salary ranges as a base, the exempt 
groups were so constructed that a single, orderly 
schedule of progression from office boy through vice 
president resulted. At the lower end, the salary rate 
spread between the minimum and maximum is about 
30%. This increases to a little over 50% in the top 
groups. 


1944 RESTUDY 
Two years later, in 1944, the committee reexamined 
the entire evaluation project. Many new positions 
had been created as the result of continuous expan- 
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‘sion of the organization and these had been assigned 


to various salary groups. A complete review of each 


| exempt position was made as part of this review to 


determine if the original, as well as the newly added 
positions, had been accurately evaluated in the light 


_ of the two years’ experience. Those that seemed to be 
out of line were corrected. One of the findings was 
_ that too many distinctive position titles had been es- 


tablished—there was very nearly a different title for 


every job. As the rankings were reviewed, like jobs 
in the various divisions were classified under a single 
title. This was a big step toward uniformity. 


SALARY SURVEY 

It will be noted that up to this point, Carrier’s 
evaluation of its top-level jobs was simply by an in- 
ternal rationalization of its salary structure. Of course, 
some attempt had been made to peg the salary struc- 
ture to a curve of area rates but it had long been rec- 
ognized that exact comparisons between Carrier and 
area salaries for positions in the exempt groups were 


‘very difficult to make owing to the high degree of in- 


dividuality inherent in most of these positions. Of 
course, the division heads had a good idea of what 
was being paid outside for supervisory jobs of com- 
parable responsibility. But such information was 


' largely hearsay and not too reliable. 


In 1948, the management decided that there was 
need for accurate information on the rates paid by 
other companies for comparable exempt positions. It 
put no trust in any survey of such jobs conducted by 
mail. Instead, it set up three-man teams from its sal- 
ary committee to visit other companies which had 
somewhat similar positions to obtain detailed com- 
parative salary data. Each of these teams consisted 
of representatives from three different divisions, for 
example, the manufacturing, sales and engineering 
divisions. These teams were eminently qualified to 
discuss every exempt job in the company. In addition 
to gathering salary rates of the counterparts of each 
Carrier position, each team endeavored to learn where 
the jobs being compared were similar and in what re- 
spects they differed. Differences in operating methods 
were also scrutinized to bring out any differences in 
the responsibilities of the executive involved. In this 
way the company believes it obtained as accurate and 
reliable a job comparison as was humanly possible to 
get. Any less thorough procedure would have been 
incomplete and actually misleading. 

The rate structure was then reexamined in the light 
of the information gathered from these field surveys. 
Adjustments were made in salary rates where neces- 
sary to bring them in line with the results of the 
survey. 

Responsibility for policing the evaluation plan now 
rests with the salary committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of each of the several divisions of the com- 


pany. Each of these men is responsible to a divisional 
vice president. Each has an intimate knowledge of 
the workings and of the personnel of his group. In 
addition, the vice president in charge of the person- 
nel division serves as chairman. The director of em- 
ployment and compensation plans represents the per- 
sonnel division and serves as secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

Requests for changes in job classifications or for the 
classification of new jobs are referred to the salary 
committee. 

The company does not believe that its formal evalu- 
ation plan is the one sovereign cure for all its super- 
visory and executive salary problems. It uses the plan 
flexibly, not arbitrarily or rigidly. It is well aware, for 
example, of the fact—often urged against the use of 
formal supervisory evaluation plans—that “the man 
makes the job.” But it believes that a systematic sal- 
ary structure is not incompatible with the rewarding 
of individual merit. On the contrary, the two should 
go together. And they do at Carrier. 


Herpert §. Brices 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


Meeting America 


The Studebaker Corporation recently played host 
for a day to thirty-two touring teen-agers from eleven 
foreign countries. These boys and girls are spending 
a year seeing for themselves just how the American 
system works. This educational project is an experi- 
ment in the promotion of international good will and 
is sponsored by the American Field Service. 

While at South Bend, the students made a tour of 
the Studebaker plant. Questions and answers flew 
thick and fast. After observing these students talk 
to employees on the job, and noting their amazed 
reaction to production operations, the chairman of 
the board of Studebaker remarked: “We wish each of 
you could be a thousand instead of one. We believe 
it would go a long way toward achieving a lasting 
peace.” 


‘For Your Information’’ 


In an effort to keep its employees abreast of the 
latest developments in the field of personnel, the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company is running a series of ar- 
ticles in its house organ under the general title, 
“Trends in Business.” Each is written by a special- 
ist in the subject discussed. The first article in the 
series discussed “Psychological Testing.” 
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Service Awards—Morale Boosters? 


O ONE would attempt to prove that service pins, 
or watches, or certificates, are the essential ele- 
ment of high employee morale. Companies that have 
adopted such long-service award programs, however, 
find that they give employee relations a definite lift. 
And once adopted, these programs tend to stick. Of 
153 companies whose long-service award programs are 
being analyzed by Tue Conrerence Boarp, only one 
has discontinued the program entirely. Several others 
have discontinued portions of their award programs. 
Budget retrenchments are the usual reason given for 
such curtailments. 

Why adopt a long-service award program? The 
purpose most often cited, as indicated by the survey, 
is to let the long-service employee know that the 
company appreciates his contribution to the building 
of a stable work force. Another purpose is to help 
satisfy the desire of employees for individual recogni- 
tion and prestige that sets them apart from other 

?This is a preliminary highlight of a more extensive study of all 


types of recognition for long-service employees. The later study will 
cover monetary rewards, extra privileges, and extra benefits. 


Table 1: 


How Effectively Are Award Programs 
Working? 
(152 Companies) 


Evaluation 

NAc tases Tess 1,000 5,900 Jot 

an 0 an i 

wer | WARE aon slut coon yOrer ivaeed 
Very wellie, enka: i Wea0e 74) 16 25 33 3 
Wiel Sani. aeca eee 47 30.9 16 16 14 1 

Fairly well 14 9.2 4 5 5 

OOLRE REE abet er ie pies = Ae 5 A 
Not specified..........] 14 9.2 Q 6 5 1 
Total i tacos eee elo. 10080 38 52 57 5 


Table 2: Types of Insignia or Nonmonetary 
Gifts Awarded 


(152 Companies) 


Total Number of Employees 


Types of Awards Included 


Certificates............ 
Other gifts?............ 


Number of companies| 152 


1Usually pins are given to women employees, buttons to men. 

*Include: Railway passes (3); free trip for Pree: and wife (2); gift worth $100 
(2); gold ring (2); silverware (2); gift worth $50 (1); gift worth $25 (1); wallet (1); 
gold medal (1); pen (1); plaque as smal] radio or luggage (1). 

alncludes five that award certificates only to certain long-service groups. 
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workers. Still another is to promote a feeling of “be- 
longing”—of identification with the company “fam-| 
ily.” One company official said recognition of service | 
anniversaries is “just plain good manners.” He 
pointed out that birthdays and other anniversaries are 
celebrated. Why not mark as an occasion the fact | 
that an employee has spent five, ten, or more of his | 
years with the company? 


EVALUATING THE AWARD PROGRAM 


How effectively are the long-service programs ful- 
filling these purposes? Very well. At least that’s what 
a majority of the companies state when asked that 
specific question. None of the 152 companies with 
plans says “poorly.” And these programs seem to 
work just as well in very large companies as in small 
companies. (See Table 1.) 

Most often, companies gauge the effectiveness of 
such programs on employee response. Employees look | 
forward to receiving their service anniversary pins, 
say some companies; others cite the large number of 
workers who wear their pins constantly. Attitude sur- 
veys have disclosed to some companies that the em- 
ployees like the award programs. But most often, 
random remarks overheard by supervisors or dropped 
in interviews attest that employees appreciate this 
form of recognition. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES AN AWARD PROGRAM 


The long-service pin is the backbone of any award 
program. Of 152 company award programs analyzed 
so far, 144 call for service pins. No other type of serv- 
ice award is nearly so popular with companies. About 
one third of them give watches, a fifth of them give 
certificates, one tenth of them give some other type 
of nonmonetary gift. (See Table 2.) 

The majority award only pins in recognition of 
long service. A minority of companies, however, give 
more than one type of award. The most frequent com- 
binations are these: 


Awards Number of Companies 
Pins and watehessiinc.acverr cient eet ee eee 28 
Pims.and ‘certificates: 4.4.00 ace e Grae eee 17 
Pins, watches and certificates................. 10 
Pins ‘and other, gifts: 22220. 8. uae pees 8 


Service Pins 


Companies usually start giving pin awards after 
five years of service. A few companies give “short- 
term” awards after an employee has been with them 
one year, but five years’ service is the earliest anni- 
versary recognized by 37.5% of the companies. An- 


_ Not specified.......... 
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other 20.1% start awarding pins at the tenth anniver- 


sary. Few companies wait until after the employee 
has passed his twenty-fifth service anniversary to 
award the insignia. (See Table 3.) In over half the 
companies, an employee who has received his initial 


' service pin can expect another one every five years. 


(See Table 4.) 

Service pins range in price from less than 50 cents 
to $140 each. The $140 pin is awarded to 50-year em- 
ployees, is made of gold, and has one diamond. 
Another company gives its 50-year employees a gold 


Table 3: Service Requirements for Initial Award 
of Pins 
(144 Companies) 


Total Number of Employees 


Service Requirements 


Nimo) Pee Less | 1,000 | 5,000 } Not 
Tha i- 
ber | Cent | 1000 | 5,000 Geile ben 
Hovearee wee: Be ie imaroula 8 1 3 
SUV CATS rete cits « 5 3.5, iy 1 Q 
DIV CATS snips sericea ayo 54 | 37.5 15 16 Q1 2 
MOL VOARS ta Pees ecpascseis 29 20.1 9 10 9 1 
UB) VCRTS binamp messrrcersir es 5 3.5 3 1 1 = 
ZO years. canidemie ates 8 9 6.3 1 3 5 rr. 
25 Yeats. 5 tls tisiaes exe 26 18.1 3 8 13 Q 
Over 25 years.....:... 3 2.1 1 1 1 a 
Mektetired).9 .sNee ess i OST aie f2 1 
Not specified.......... 5 3.5 5 a 
Totaltctirtaas oe 144 {100.0 37 46 56 5 


Table 4: Service Intervals for Later Awards of Pins 
(144 Companies) 


Service Intervals 


5-year interval......... 
10-year interval........ 
25-year interval........ 
Irregular intervals. .... 


otal: Rees Ree 


pin with six diamonds, costing $100.45. But the usual 
prices paid are far lower. As might be expected, the 
pins for the longer-service anniversaries are more ex- 
pensive. Based on figures supplied by the companies, 
the price paid by most companies for a five-year pin 
is $1 to $2; for a ten-year pin it is $2 to $4; for a 
twenty-year pin, $3 to $7; and for twenty-five-year 
pins, $4 to $7, or $10 to $20. For fifty-year pins, over 
half the companies who gave cost figures pay at least 
$20. 


Watches 


While service pins are awarded to employees with 
anywhere from one to over fifty years’ service, watches 
are reserved for the longer-service groups. Only four 


Table 5: 


Service Requirements for Award of 


Watches 
(49 Companies) 
Number Per Cent 


Service Requirements 


TOMY CAS nie «ee suet Berecncs a POR IY lea) 1 2.0 
QOMVEADS vet necuaretomr AR ER ails. Jace 3a 6.1 
DE wYV CANS Med Pals neta teat ces) ati ation ceri sore Q4 49.0 
SOWV Ears water ate cr chee aecth vege ceteicte dvs 5b 10.2 
SEV CATS Sea cer nets, eee Sed oR ae eh a 4 8.2 
GOV CANS Sorie ae EN ste aL Gi Re ro ne 1 2.0 
DOWV CATS ster. Hatter eny cee kore oka ce 4 10 20.4 
Retirement?) a sicars.s br et eatin vom eles 1 2.0 

Bbotalepy te duke ease emo a oe 49 100.0 


aln one company, employee must also be at retirement age. 
bIn one company, 30 years for men, 20 years for women. 


of the forty-nine companies that award watches give 
them to employees with less than twenty-five years’ 
service (See Table 5). A “name” brand watch is usu- 
ally presented—pocket or wrist to men, wrist to 
women. Prices paid range from $50 to over $150. 
Most of them fall in the $100 to $110 bracket. 


Certificates 


Certificates are waning as a service recognition sym- 
bol. A 1941 Conference Board survey showed them 
to be part of 33 out of 114 companies’ service-award 
programs. The present survey, so far, shows that 33 
out of 152 companies use them. In all but two of these 
companies, the certificate supplements the presenta- 
tion of a pin, watch, or other gift. Most certificates 
are black on white, letter paper size. Some are multi- 
colored. One company uses a certificate that is larger 
than a tabloid-size newspaper. 


WHAT MAKES AN AWARD PROGRAM CLICK? 


A key consideration in presenting service awards is 
not what is given, but how it is given. The consensus, 
as stated by one company official, is: 


“Of paramount importance is the manner in which the 
presentations are made. Each award granted is an oppor- 
tunity for an executive or supervisor to strengthen em- 
ployee loyalty and to stimulate greater productive effort. 
This opportunity can be muffed completely or it can be 
fully realized in each individual case if the presentation 
of the award is characterized by a feeling of personal 
warmth and sincerity. An award granted . . . is a mark 
of personal accomplishment, and we must so conduct each 
presentation that the employee realizes we sincerely ap- 
preciate what he has attained.” 


Several companies have pointed out that a service 
award slipped to an employee in his pay envelope or 
handed to an employee with a grunt from his foreman 
loses all significance. 

How then make the award so as to promote “good 
feelings’? Many companies (28.5%) present pins to 
the employee right on the job. (See Table 6.) Another 
group (23.6%) awards the pins on the job only to 
shorter-service employees. The employee’s foreman, 
supervisor or division head usually makes the presen- 
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Table 6: Manner of Presenting Pins 
(144 Companies) 


Total Number of Employees 


Manner of Presentation Tes 1,000 | 5,000 Not 


bee! ce Than to and Speci- 


1,000 5.000 Over fied 


On the job.........-..| 41 28.5 2 15 16 1 
At special assembly... . 7 4.9 Q 3 Q 
(Ate dininen: = stcete street 29 | 20.1 9 10 8 Q 
On job for some, dinner 

or assembly for others} 34 | 23.6 6 7 19 9 
Other methods!....... 20 | 13.9 5 6 9 
Not specified..........] 13 9.0 6 5 Q 

Motalis te teeve sen 144 {100.0 37 46 56 5 


1Such as group meetings in top executive’s office, informal luncheons, company 
picnics. 


tation. This may take place right at the employee’s 
place of work where his fellow workers may take part 
in the congratulatory ceremony. 

Sometimes the employee is invited into the super- 
visor’s office to receive commendation and congratula- 
tions. Companies that have studied ways to make 
award plans effective emphasize that such meetings be 
kept on a friendly, personal basis. If longer-service pin 
awards—25, years and up—are presented on the job, 
the presentation is usually made by a top executive. 
The award dinner is used by one fifth of the compa- 
nies to make all pin presentations. Another 23.6% 
make only longer-service pin awards at such dinners. 

Over half of the companies that award watches do 
so at their regular award dinners. (See Table 7.) The 
dinners are usually dress-up, though not formal, oc- 
casions. The emphasis is on sincerity. Wives or hus- 
bands of persons to be honored are often invited. The 
presentation itself, in practically all companies, is 
accompanied by a fanfare of publicity for the long- 
service employee. This runs the gamut from house- 
organ and bulletin-board notices to full-page ads— 
complete with pictures—in the local newspaper. Press 
releases are sent to local or hometown papers and 
some companies put out brochures or special house- 
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organ editions devoted to their long-service employees. | 

To give the long-service employee continued recog- | 
nition and importance, almost half of the companies | 
surveyed have set up service clubs. The names of | 
these clubs emphasize stability, é.g., Quarter Century | 
(most popular), Old Timers, Long Timers, Milestone | 
Club. Membership in 63.5% of these clubs is lim- 
ited to employees with twenty-five years’ service. (See 
Table 8). Two thirds of these clubs are purely hon- 
orary. They usually meet once a year at a dinner, at 


Table 7: Manner of Presenting Watches 
(49 Companies) 


Manner of Presentation Per Cent 
On the job ns..ck toe 22.4 
At assembly.......... 8.2 
At dinners 5s estes te 55.1 
Not specified 14.3 
Potalycoanic siaiicg oe) seer catasteres 100.0 


Table 8: Service Requirements for Membership 
in Service Clubs 


(74 Companies) 


Service Requirements Number Per Cent 


Siyearsuges ah Perairce be cut Maat oak 4.1 
NORV EATS Seta ve Nabe caine ed wiseee ee tee 3 4.1 
LOiyearsn hands whet eee oc ee ee 5a 6.8 
QOvearshd. J-sias cae euacy 0 poets eae 7b 9.5 
QL VCRES el acsis aie ghee al/eth weer ayn Ae eae ee 3 4.1 
DD VOCALS ten chepten neat nck renee ae neha AT 63.5 
SO earsyNs. nce yee eae cena ee 1 1.4 
Not spéeiiied as a. onaic nents lcceraines. 5 6.8 

hI LA aa A Ui ase eam cicero antes 74 100.0 


alncludes one,company that also has a 25-year club. : 
bIncludes one with eligibility requirement of 20 years’ continuous service or 25 
years if service is broken. 


which time new members are inducted. The other 
one third conducts activities of a social or welfare 
type. Twenty-two clubs have nominal dues ($1 or $2 
per year). Companies find that it is in the meetings 
of these clubs that the feeling of “belonging to a com- 
pany family” is best promoted. 
Haroup StTiecLitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Publicizing Attitude Survey Results 


“How much of the survey results should we give to 
our employees?” is an important question that arises 
whenever a company contemplates an attitude sur- 
vey. It is not always easy to come up with the right 
answer. 

Kansas City Public Service Company is using its 
employee publication, The Railwayan, to bring the 
results of its recent questionnaire type survey to all 
its employees. In one issue, the percentage of em- 
ployee replies to all questions was reproduced. In the 
latest issue, replies to selected questions were repeated 
and write-in comments of employees published. The 
following item is an example: 


Question: How are faults corrected and criticism given? 


Eighty-three per cent say they are given constructive 
criticism and their faults are corrected not in presence 
of others; 10% say this is done privately but they are not 
helped, while 7% say they are “bawled” out in front of 
others. 


Typical Comments 


“When people are lagging in their work (which is very 
seldom) we are given a pep talk in private which does 
everyone a heap of good.” 

“T think my foreman understands human nature pretty 
well in this respect.” 


\ 


and has been employed twenty-five years. 
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Trends in Employee Benefit Plans 


Bethlehem Signs Up for Pensions 


An agreement providing for minimum pensions of 


_ one hundred dollars a month, including Social Security 
| benefits, has been negotiated between the Bethlehem 


Steel Company and the United Steelworkers, CIO. The 
pension plan is paid for entirely by the company, but 
the cost of the insurance plan, negotiated at the same 


| time, is borne by equal contributions of the worker 
_ and the company. 


The pension is computed by multiplying an em- 
ployee’s years of service by 1% of his earnings aver- 
aged over the last ten years before retirement. Accord- 
ing to the union’s release, pensions under the new 
arrangement will average about $110 a month, in- 


cluding Social Security, or an increase of nearly 70% 


over the pensions provided under the company’s 
former plan. 

The employee qualifies for the minimum of one 
hundred dollars when he has reached age sixty-five 
An em- 
ployee is eligible for a reduced pension upon comple- 
tion of fifteen years’ service, at which time the mini- 
mum pension amounts to four dollars a month for 
each year of service. 

Disability pensions are provided if an employee be- 
comes disabled after completing fifteen years’ service. 
The pension formula is the same as for old-age pen- 
sions, but with a minimum of fifty dollars a month. 
When the employee on the disability pension roll 
reaches sixty-five, his pension is increased to four dol- 
lars a month times his years of service, unless the 
pension which he is already receiving is larger. 

Retirement was never on a compulsory basis under 
the previous company plan, and there is no provision 
in the new agreement for compulsory retirement at a 
specified age. The union is committed not to ask for 
liberalization in the pension provisions for the next 
five years. 

The present pension agreement is in most respects 
a continuation of the company’s former plan which 
had been in force since 1923, and which was also on 
a noncontributory basis. As in the old plan, the OASI 
benefits are deducted from the company pension. A 
minimum of fifty dollars, including Social Security, 
was added to the old plan in 1947. The company’s 
proxy statement of March 2, 1949, contained the in- 
formation that there were 3,256 living retired employ- 
ees and that $2,523,267 was paid out in 2 cet oe dur- 
ing the year 1948. - 

The details of the insurance program have not as 


yet been completed. The benefits to be provided 
under the plan are (1) life insurance equal to one 
year’s salary (1,750 times the standard hourly rate) ; 
(2) paid-up life insurance policy of between $1,250 
and $1,500; (3) disability benefits of twenty-five dol- 
lars a week for twenty-six weeks; (4) Blue Cross cov- 
erage for employees, their wives and dependent chil- 
dren. These benefits are to be financed by joint con- 
tributions of 2.5 cents per hour from both the com- 
pany and the worker. The insurance plan will become 
effective January 1, 1950. 


Contributory Pension Plans in Majority 


Inquiries have been received regarding the size of 
the companies with noncontributory pension plans. 
Of the 255 companies included in THe ConrerRENCE 
Boarp survey of postwar pension plans,! data were 
available on the number of employees in 222 com- 
panies. The following tabulation indicates that in 
establishments of all different sizes the contributory 
pension plans are in the majority. In the smaller com- 
panies employing up to a thousand workers, the pro- 
portion of plans on a contributory basis is somewhat 
higher (60.5%) than in the medium size (54.4%) and 
large companies (56.1%). Employment in companies 
for which statistics were available is approximately 
1.5 million. 


Companies with | Companies with 
Total Contributory |Noncontributory 

Size of Establishment Number| Pension Plans Pension Plans 

lof Com- 

panies | Num- Per Num- Per 

ber Cent ber Cent 

Under 1,000 employees........ 86 52 | 60.5 34 | 39.5 
1,000, less than 5,000 employees 79 43 | 54.4 36 | 45.6 
O,O00 and oversanccs sec reek 57 32 | 56.1 25 | 43.9 
Number not available........ 33 23 | 69.7 10 | 30.3 
otelieg tecccn eae oe a take 255 150 | 58.8 105 | 41.2 


GE Offers Liberalized Benefits 


A liberalized employee benefit program was recently 
announced by the General Electric Company. This 
will go into effect immediately if accepted by the 
United Electrical Workers, CIO. The union has been 
asking for a yearly package of $500 an employee, to 
be divided between wages, pensions and insurance 
benefits. 


*%i1For further information on survey, see “Steel Formula—New 
Pattern in Pensions ?”” Management Record, October, 1949, p. 426. 
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The proposed insurance program provides for life 
insurance equivalent to one and one half times 
straight-time annual earnings, with a minimum cov- 
erage of $2,000. Paid-up life insurance equal to one 
third of the amount of life insurance will be provided 
for retired employees. Weekly sickness and accident 
insurance of approximately 50% of straight-time aver- 
age earnings up to a maximum of $30 a week for 26 
weeks as well as accidental death and dismemberment 
benefits will also be provided. 

The plan would continue on a joint contributory 
basis, but, as the company points out, the employees 
will pay less for broader benefits than they now do 
for the present plan. 

In the announcement, the company said that it 
would be impossible to estimate the cost of the lib- 
eralized benefits on a cents-per-hour basis until it had 
more experience under the new arrangement. The com- 
pany estimates that it will bear two thirds of the 
cost, with its contribution far in excess of the total 
10 cents recommended by the steel fact-finding board. 


$1,500,000 Union Medical Center 

The Clothing Manufacturers Association and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO) got together 
to build a one and a half million dollar union medical 
center in Philadelphia. Funds to cover the construc- 
tion were accumulated over the past three years 
through contributions of $20 by each member of the 
union and payment by employers of three fourths of 
1% of weekly pay rolls. To meet the estimated annual 
operating cost of $150,000, employers will put up a 
percentage of pay roll, and the union will assess each 
new member $20. 

The center will be administered through a board of 
trustees with ten representatives each from the union 
and the employers. 

In addition to getting clinical care, workers wil! 
have the opportunity to hear lectures and see films 
on preventive medicine. About 25,000 clothing work- 
ers in Philadelphia will be able to take advantage of 
the new facilities. 


Union Favors Contributory Pensions 


Not all unions are after “company-pay-all” pen- 
sions. Joseph J. Kehoe, head of Division 241, Street 
and Motor Coach Employees, AFL, warns that non- 
contributory pension plans are dangerous and im- 
practical. 

“When a company bears the entire cost of a pen- 
sion plan, it assumes the major part of the responsi- 
bility for its administration . . . and, if the company 
wishes to, what is going to stop it from doing away 
with the pension entirely after a few years?” 

The Chicago division of the Street and Motor Coach 


Employees of which Mr. Kehoe is the head, has nego- 
tiated a contributory pension plan with the Chicago 
Transit Authority. Features of the plan were de- 
scribed in the August Management Record. 


Sharing Profits with Employees and Senior 
Officers 


A new deferred-distribution profit-sharing plan of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company contains 
several unusual features. While all employees par- 
ticipate in the profits, senior officers receive somewhat 
different treatment than the other employees. 

After deducting an amount equal to dividends on 
participating policies, a quarter of the profits is set 
aside as the employees’ share. This fund is in turn 
divided into one fifth for senior officers and four fifths 
for the other employees. In each fund the profits are 
credited to the individual’s account in the same ratio 
as his salary bears to the salaries of all participants, 
except that the maximum amount which may be 
received is smaller for senior officers (10% of salary) 
than for other employees (15%). If there is anything 
left over, the excess is carried as a reserve to make up 
deficiencies in subsequent years. The reserves, how- 
ever, may not exceed two years’ normal allotments. 

Profit distributions allotted to the individual’s 
credit are paid upon retirement, total disability or 
death. In the case of the senior officers, however, 
their share remains the property of the company, 
and may be reduced or canceled if the company’s 
guarantee fund is impaired. After ten years in the 
plan, the senior officer receives each year the share 
allocated to him in the tenth previous year, plus 
interest. If an employee leaves the company, he re- 


‘ceives only a portion of the amount credited to his 


account. 


Six Million Dollars in Benefits 


With current interest aroused in pensions and social 
insurance, employees are asking, “What do I get?” 
Workers at Armco Steel Corporation got their answer 
in an editorial, “About Your Life Insurance’ written 
by Charles R. Hook, chairman of the board. He said, 
“It is hard to believe that group life insurance poli- 
cies were once difficult to buy for employees of steel 
companies . . . as the insurance companies were un- 
willing to take the risk.” 

The company finally persuaded an insurance com- 
pany to take a chance, explained Mr. Hook, and the 
group life insurance plan was underwritten in 1917. 
“Today, thirty-two years after the first policy was 
issued, Armco men and women have more than 120 
million dollars of this insurance. Since that first policy, 
almost six million dollars have been paid out in bene- 
fits to the beneficiaries. Practically every member of 
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our organization is covered by group insurance. At 
the present time, no policy is for less than $2,000; the 
average is now more than $5,000. In many cases, this 
is the only insurance an employee owns.” 


ILGWU Wins Pensions 


Employer contributions of 1% of pay roll will 
finance retirement benefits for 5,000 workers in the 
infants’ apparel shops in New York City, under an 
agreement made with a local of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, AFL. The funds 
will be administered under joint labor-management 
supervision. 


Social Insurance for Iron Workers 


One way for smaller companies to provide insured 
welfare benefits is through an industry-wide program. 
The Allied Metal Industries recently negotiated such 
a plan with the Iron Workers Shopmen, AFL. One 
hundred and thirty-one iron fabricating and structural 
steel concerns in the New York metropolitan area 
will participate in the plan. 

Insurance benefits are financed by employers’ con- 
tributions of 3% of pay roll. Each worker is entitled to 


$1,000 life insurance, $1,000 accidental death and dis- 
’memberment insurance, and weekly disability benefits 


and three company representatives. 
| 2,500 workers and 6,000 dependents are covered by the 


equal to 50% of his average earnings. In addition, 
hospitalization and surgical care are provided for both 
the employee and his dependents. The plan is under- 
written with an insurance company. 

At least 15% of company contributions are put in 


'-a reserve fund to be used for continuation of insur- 


ance benefits to members when they are unemployed 
or laid off. 

The fund is administered by three union trustees 
Approximately 


new plan. 


| Negotiated Employee Benefit Plans 


Another chapter in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 


analysis of union contracts has been issued in prelim- 
inary form. The report is given in two parts. 
first deals with health and insurance plans and the 
_ second covers pension plans. 


The 


Clauses which illustrate the different types of bene- 


| fits are taking from two sources, collective bargaining 


agreements and descriptive booklets outlining col- 
lectively bargained plans. These are not model con- 
tract clauses but are rather “a frame of reference to 


| be used by the negotiators in free collective bargain- 
| ing. 


» 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor Press 


Highlights 


HE most important result of the Ford pension 

settlement, editorializes the United Automobile 
Worker (UAW, CIO), is that the legislative log jam 
in the field of social security has been broken. As a 
result of the Ford pension program and similar efforts 
being made to win pensions throughout American in- 
dustry, Federal Social Security benefits are going to be 
increased and extended. 3 

The UAW paper akin that the Ford program has 
converted opponents of Federal Social Security to pro- 
ponents of liberalized and extended federal benefits. 
Such an extended federal program, says the UAW, 
is “the most satisfactory way of providing old age 
security . . . more people are covered with that sys- 
tem and an individual worker is free to move from 
one job to another without losing his pension rights.” 

The editorial states that the union sought pensions 
through collective bargaining because Congressional 
action was too slow. “Until Social Security benefits 
are increased to a decent level,” says the UAW, “we 
will fight to supplement them through collective bar- 
gaining.” 

How increased federal benefits will affect the com- 
pany’s 8.75-cent contribution is explained by the 
UAW: “If Federal Social Security benefits are in- 
creased through legislation and the portion of the $100 
a month pension to be paid out of the pension funds 
set up by the agreement becomes smaller, a larger por- 
tion of the company’s contribution of 8.75 cents an 
hour can be applied to retiring back service credits. It 
is estimated that the Ford Motor Company must put 
approximately $200 million in the Ford Pension Trust 
Fund to finance back credits.” 

The UAW further states: “As increased federal 
benefits make it possible to pay off past service credits 
at a faster rate, the road will be cleared for the union 
through collective bargaining to win additional com- 
pany-financed benefits in pensions and hospital and 
medical programs.” 


Lewis Calls It a “Steal” Formula 


The United Mine Workers’ Journal, after analyzing the 
steel fact-finding board and its recommendations, reports: 
“During the war period the CIO accepted the infamous 
Little Steel formula as a yardstick of wage increases. 

“Acceptance of the Little Steel formula was a cowardly 
betrayal of the labor movement. 

“American workers are now faced with another political 
‘steel’ formula equally as ill-founded as the first. 
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“The ‘new steal’ formula represents nothing more and 
nothing less than a political back-door approach to com- 
pulsory arbitration.” 


Map Welfare Program 


The desirability of starting voluntary welfare plans in 
the sheet metal industry has been agreed to by the Sheet 
Metal Contractors National Association, according to AFL 
Sheet Metal Workers’ president Robert Byron. “For the 
first time,” continues the union head, “This establishes a 
clear record that the National Association is not opposed 
to welfare plans and is not advising its individual members 
against them.” The welfare plans contemplated will cover 
large city-wide or state-wide groups under joint union- 
management administration, according to the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Journal. For local unions in isolated areas, a na- 
tional welfare plan may be set up governed by the inter- 
national union and the national contractors. 


Machinists Protest Air Force Transfers 


Protests are mounting against Air Force plans to shift 
West Coast aircraft production to government-owned plants 
in the Midwest, reports The Machinist (International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, independent.) The California Council 
of Aircraft Unions bases its plea on the unemployment that 
has hit Connecticut since Chance-Vought moved its plant 
to Texas. The focal point of the protest, says The Machinist, 
is an Air Force proposal to transfer portions of the Boeing 
operations from Seattle, Washington, to Wichita, Kansas. 


Unions Attempt To Stall Plant Move 


A coalition of labor, business and public committees is 
working in Auburn, N. Y., to keep the International Har- 
vester Company from shutting down its local plant, 
reports The CIO News. A CIO Farm Equipment Union 
local, representing the workers at the plant, contends that 
International Harvester intends to transfer its Auburn works 
to one of its four newly purchased war plants. To offset 
this action, both AFL and CIO in New York State passed 
resolutions urging Congress “to determine the feasibility 
of rescinding all sales of war plants to International Harvester 

. until such time as a satisfactory guarantee is obtained 
that no use will be made of such plants as will threaten the 
economic life of Auburn or any other established com- 
munity.” 


Says Shorter Week Builds Stronger Unions 


Almost 80% of all American workers now have the 40- 
hour work week, according to The Union Leader (Street 
and Motor Coach Employees, AFL). The reasons why 
unions have sought the shortened work week, says the paper, 
are: “With more persons working the shorter work week, 
more workers must be hired. More workers hired means 
more workers for organized labor. And more union mem- 


bers mean stronger unions and a stronger labor movement.” — 


Union Finances Pay Hike 


By lending money to its employer, a San Francisco local 
of the AFL Street and Motor Coach Employees Union 
ended a three-week strike on wages, reports The Guild 
Reporter (American Newspaper Guild, CIO). The union 


tapped its welfare fund to finance the raise. According to 
the report, the union expects to be paid back shortly when 
the city purchases the transportation line. 


AFL Union Hurls Bankruptcy Charge 


The AFL International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
claims that the CIO’s United Paperworkers of America is 
on the verge of bankruptcy. The CIO union was defeated 
in an attempt to raid one of the AFL’s largest paper locals, 
reports The Paper Maker (IBPM, AFL). AFL Paper Maker 
president Paul L. Phillips acknowledged that a successful 
raid would have been a “life-saver to the UPA (CIO) which 
is beginning to crumble under the pressure of production 
curtailments, strikes, [and] lawsuits by employers amount- 
ing to more than one million dollars.” 


ITU Claims Chicago Strike Victory 


The ITU News (International Typographical Union, 
AFL) claims the recent settlement of the Chicago strike 
as “the greatest victory in ITU history.” The final agree- 
ment granted a wage increase of $10 per week, and, accord- 
ing to the union, provides for the operation of ITU laws. 
The strike against five Chicago dailies began November 24, 
1947. Under the new contract, as outlined by the ITU: 
“The publishers agree not to use varitype, photoengraving 
or other substitute processes except in cases of strike or dis- 
ruption; the publishers must give the union six months’ 
notification before they can install teletypesetters.” Accord- 
ing to the union, the contract also provides a method for 
determining the competency of journeymen and apprentices 
and safeguards priority. 


Trainmen Want Shorter Trains 


A national program to limit the length of trains has 
been launched by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
reports The Trainmen News. Legislative and economic 
campaigns will aim at limiting freight trains to seventy cars 
and passenger trains to fourteen cars. The resolution call- 
ing for the campaign stated: “The carriers are definitely 
committed to a program of longer and longer trains which 
kill and maim trainmen through slack action and other un- | 
safe conditions.” 


How Many Bricks Per Day? 


The Bricklayer Mason and Plasterer (Bricklayers Union, / 
AFL) says there is no truth in the repeated allegation that — 
the bricklayers hold down the number of bricks laid to 
200 a day. A Buffalo union offered to pay a thousand dol-— 
lars for proof that production was restricted. But, says — 
the bricklayers’ magazine, “our Buffalo union will never 
have to pay out the money.” To the bricklayers’ defense 
comes AFL Boilermaker president, Charles J. MacGowan, | 
whose union has just dedicated a new nine-story building in 
Kansas City. In The Boilermaker’s Journal, Mr. MacGowan 
writes: “The history of the Brotherhood Building shows | 
that the bricklayers averaged 1,250 bricks per man per 
eight-hour day.” 


Haroip StTIEcLirz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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ORE than a half of the seventy-six wage settle- 
| ments recorded by Tue ConrereNce Boarp 
| during the period from September 15 to October 15 
| gave increases varying from two to sixteen and a half 
| eents an hour, with the most frequent settlement being 
| five cents. More than one third of the companies 
| negotiated contracts providing for fringe benefits only, 
_ while slightly more than one out of ten companies 
_ reached agreements providing for no change. Con- 
| tracts including either increases or fringe benefits 
affected approximately 43,000 and 216,000 workers, 
_ respectively. 
The highest increase was granted by the American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company at Metalline Falls, 
‘Washington. Only 115 workers were involved. In 
addition to the raise of sixteen and a half cents an 
| hour, the CIO’s International Union of Mine, Mill and 
| Smelter Workers received six paid holidays for which 
employees will get double time if they work. For- 
'merly, they were paid time and a half. 


VARIOUS INCREASES 


_ At the Douglas Aircraft Company in Santa Monica, 

California, about 19,000 workers received five cents 
' an hour more. Previously, 15,000 workers at the Lock- 
_ heed Aircraft Corporation in Burbank, California, 

also were raised five cents an hour. At the Reynolds 

Metals Company in Arkansas, 1,600 members of the 

United Steelworkers (CIO) agreed to a wage increase 
_ of four cents an hour in lieu of paid holidays. They 
also benefited by an extra three cents which was 
granted to eliminate geographic wage differentials. 

Two important settlements were agreed upon by 
the Singer Manufacturing Company and the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers Union of 
America (CIO). At the Singer plant in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, 567 hourly rated employees received 
from two to six cents an hour more. In addition, the 
contract provided: three weeks’ vacation after fifteen 
years’ service; improvements in the hospitalization 
plan for employees and their dependents; an increase 
in the minimum monthly annuities; and an extension 
of hospitalization to retired employees. 

The contract at the Elizabeth, New Jersey, plant 
is somewhat similar and also retains the “standards 
wage incentive system.” About 2,400 workers who do 
not come under the incentive plan received raises of 
from two to six cents an hour. Workers whose vaca- 
tions coincided with the strike received their vacation 
pay. The settlement at Elizabeth, which affects about 
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Few Large-scale Increases 


7,500 workers, was reached after a strike of 168 days. 
This was the first major labor dispute in the com- 
pany’s 76-year history. 


BENEFITS GRANTED 


Several steel fabricating firms made settlements 
providing for fringe benefits only during the period 
surveyed by THe ConrerENcE Boarp. The Kaiser 
Steel Corporation and the Portsmouth Steel Corpora- 
tion agreed to noncontributory plans of six cents an 
hour for pensions and four cents an hour for social in- 
surance. The settlement made by the Portsmouth 
Steel Corporation may be changed to conform with 
any settlement agreed to by the larger steel companies. 
Approximately 15,000 workers in twenty-six plants of 
the American Can Company benefited by a noncon- 
tributory group insurance plan and 6,000 Armco Steel 
Corporation employees by a minimum monthly retire- 
ment pension of $100 a month. 

Swift and Company, Ford Motor Company, Sharp 
and Dohme and B. F. Goodrich also signed agree- 
ments providing for additional fringe benefits. 

A listing of wage adjustments, the majority of which 
have been verified by company reports, begins on 
page 497. The settlements are classified in these three 
groupings: wage increases, settlements for fringe bene- 
fits only, and no change in the wage structure. 


Dorts K. Lippman 
Statistical Division 


Four From Thirty 


Thirty men responded to a bulletin board notice 
of a new technical position at the RCA Victor Divi- 
sion of the Radio Corporation of America recently. 
The company was so impressed with the quality of 
the applicants that four jobs were created in place 
of one. An interesting series of hurdles were devised 
to narrow the field. 

Twenty-five survived a close scrutiny of their 
backgrounds and personnel records. A product prob- 
lem was assigned and eighteen of the twenty-five can- 
didates completed it satisfactorily. An independent 
reviewing committee cut the number to eleven. These 
men were given a second product problem and eight 
completed it in the time allotted. The final selection 
was made among the eight on the basis of the qual- 
ity of their completed work. Work on the product 
problems, incidentally, was done after hours. 
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Ford Settlement—Other than Pensions 


While the spotlight has been thrown on the pension 
section! of the Ford agreement with the UAW-CIO, 
there were a number of other sections vigorously 
fought across the bargaining table. 

Chief among the points of dispute was the “health 
and safety” exemption to the no-strike clause. The 
Ford strike during the summer of 1949 occurred de- 
spite the fact that Ford and the UAW-CIO were still 
operating under a no-strike contract. The Ford work- 
ers struck under an exception to the no-strike clause 
that stated: “Attempted enforcement by the company 
of standards of production claimed in writing to the 
company by the National Ford Department to impair 
the health or safety of employees may be, in the dis- 
cretion of the union, grounds for waiver of [no-strike 
section].” In the new agreement Ford officials fought 
for and sécured removal of this exception to the no- 
strike clause. 

The Ford summer strike was purportedly over pro- 
duction standards. The strike ended with an agree- 
ment on six disputed points plus an arbitration award 
on the seventh point of disagreement.? To a consid- 
erable extent the new production standards clause 
incorporates the strike settlement agreement. The 
new production standards clause reads as follows: 


“The right of the company to establish and enforce pro- 
duction: standards is recognized. Such production stand- 
ards shall be fair and equitable and shall be set on the 
basis of normal working conditions, the quality of work- 
manship, and the normal working capacities of normal 
experienced operators, with due consideration to fatigue 
and the need for personal time. 

“The provisions of the strike settlement agreement of 
May 29, 1949, and the rules for manning moving assembly 
lines established by the arbitration award of July 8, 1949, 
shall apply to assembly line operations like those covered 
by such settlement agreement, unless other arrangements 
have been or are mutually agreed to through local plant 
negotiations. 

“Tt is recognized that disputes on production standards 
should be resolved at the plant level wherever possible. 

“The union shall have the right to process grievances 
on disputed production standards through the procedure 
provided therefor... . 

“On being assigned to a job for which a production 
standard has been placed in effect, the employee shall be 
advised by the foreman as to what such standard is. Pro- 


For details of Ford pension plan, see The Management Record, 
October, 1949, p. 446. 

*For details of the Ford strike settlement and arbitration award, 
see The Management Record, August, 1949, p. 355. 
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duction standards now in effect and production standards} 
as they are arrived at will be made available for inspec-| 
tion by the committeeman. 

“Continued failure, or refusal, of an employee to pro-| 
duce on the basis of such production standards shall be} 
considered due cause for discipline, including discharge,| 
unless the failure is due to causes beyond his control. | 

“No employee will be disciplined for failure to perform} 
in accordance with such production standards unless he} 
has been advised atleast four days in advance as to what} 
such production standard is. When the company contem-| 
plates disciplinary action for failure to perform in ac-} 
cordance with production standards, the committeeman | 
shall be notified promptly that the employee has been} 
given the first warning and the reasons for such warning. | 


“An employee physically incapable of meeting produc-| 
tion standards will be given the opportunity to transfer | 
to an operation he is physically capable of performing. 

“Any complaint that discipline imposed under this sec-| 
tion is improper shall be taken up through the regular) 
grievance procedure provided for in this agreement.” 


The previous agreement had a long, complex clause 
dealing with disciplining of wildcat strikers. The new | 
agreement substitutes a short clause giving the com- 
pany the right to discipline wildcatters. The impartial 
umpire, however, has the right to review the reason- 
ableness of the penalties the company imposes. The 
new clause reads: 


“The company shall have the right to discipline (in- 
cluding discharge) any employee who instigates, partici- 
pates in, or gives leadership to an unauthorized strike in 
violation of this agreement. The umpire shall have power 
to review the reasonableness of penalties imposed under 
this section, except that he may order back pay only 
upon a finding of innocence.” 


Management Prerogative Clause Retained 


Walter Reuther’s union vigorously campaigned to’ 
get rid of the management prerogative clause. But 
the final agreement retained substantially the same 
prerogative clause which now reads: 


“The company retains the sole right to manage its 
business, including the rights to decide the number and 
location of plants, the machine and tool equipment, the 
products to be manufactured, the method of manufactur- 
ing, the schedules of production, the processes of manu- 
facturing or assembling, together with all designing, en- 
gineering, and the control of raw materials, semimanufac- 
tured and finished parts which may be incorporated into 
the products manufactured; to maintain order and effi- 
ciency in its plants and operations; to hire, lay off, assign, 
transfer and promote employees, and to determine the 
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starting and quitting time and the number of hours to 
be worked; subject only to such regulations and restric- 
tions governing the exercise of these rights as are ex- 
pressly provided in this agreement.” 


Contract Data at a Glance 
Industrial relations executives of firms having con- 


| tracts with a large number of unions are giving con- 
siderable thought to making union contract informa- 
| tion readily available. 


One device used by a number of firms is to repro- 


| duce the contracts and bind several score of them in 

loose leaf books. This, however, sometimes results in 

} several ponderous volumes, each two or three inches 
thick. 


Another device is to send executives simplified 


contract analyses that give them, at a glance, the data 
they need. Public Service Coordinated Transport of 
New Jersey, for example, uses a four-page analysis 
form which gives contract information in the follow- 
ing manner: 
| Contract Subject (Please indicate Yes or No and give brief 
| Page No. description) 


3 Arbitration Yes, selectees settle dispute or choose 
third party 


5 Checkoff Yes, dues only per written employee 
authorization 
30 Free Transportation Yes, in uniform or with badge 


fe Grievance Machinery Yes, four steps before arbi- 
tration 


29 Paid Holidays Number Rate if Rate if 
Worked Not Worked 


Operators.... 6 1% Straight time 
Other Hourly 
Employees. 6 1% Straight time 


28 Injury On Job (What Pay) Yes, full pay day of 
injury only. Plus (State) Workers. Compen- 
sation Benefits 


Meal Time (Pay for) No 
Night Wage Differential No 


Joint Letter Defines Ability 
Four out of ten white collar contracts specify that 


| the senior employee is to be promoted where his abil- 


motion. Under such clauses employers believe that 


_ when an employee’s ability is greater than that of an- 


other candidate he shall be promoted regardless of 
seniority. The difficulty comes when a company offi- 
ity is equal to that of other employees seeking pro- 


| cial tries to promote on the basis of superior ability 


1National Industrial Conference Board, Studies in Personnel 


Policies, No. 101, “White Collar Unionization,” 1949, p. 32 ff. 


under such a clause. Then the union leader frequently 
challenges the company’s test of ability. 

This problem was the subject of a series of confer- 
ences by officials of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 
and Local 153, Office Employees International Union, 
AFL. To help meet the problem they agreed to 
jointly send a letter to employees explaining the com- 
pany’s promotion procedure. The following letter 
urging employees not to make unqualified promotional 
requests and outlining the company’s tests of ability 
was signed jointly by company and union officials: 


PROMOTIONS 
Promotions for the members of the New York office 
union are made under the provisions of . . . the collec- 


tive bargaining agreement. However, both parties believe 
it would be helpful to issue this letter for further clari- 
fication and guidance. 

It is your responsibility to check the bulletin boards 
regularly to see what job openings exist in the New York 
office. Consider the positions carefully. If one comes up 
which you believe you can fill to the satisfaction of the 
company and yourself, by all means put in your applica- 
tion as a candidate. However, if you have any doubts 
as to your ability to do the job, if selected, it may be 
better not to apply for this opening. Continue to pre- 
pare yourself for promotion—utilizing available training 
facilities both within and outside the company—and make 
application for a future vacancy when better qualified. 
Keep in mind that failure to fill a job satisfactorily can 
affect adversely your future progress and advancenient. 

When you have made your application, it is manage- 
ment’s responsibility to make the proper selection and 
placement in filling the job. Your qualifications for the 
job and those of all other candidates will be determined 
by consideration of the following factors, as indicated by 
the job requirements: 


Work history and experience of the employee 
Education—high school and special courses, or equiva- 
lent experience 
Job performance 
Absentee record 
Number of caution slips and oral reprimands and the 
reasons therefor 
Trade test scores, such as typing, shorthand, and 
other tests, where applicable 
Multiple skill inventory record 
Length of time on present job 
Seniority—‘where ability, efficiency and accomplish- 
ments are fairly equal between two or more employees.” 
After all of the above factors have been evaluated 
objectively, the company endeavors to make a fair de- 
cision without discrimination as to which employee merits 
a promotion and is best qualified to fill the job opening. 
When there are qualified applicants within the organiza- 
tion, it is management’s intent to promote from within 
wherever possible. 
Whenever you have made application for a job open- 
ing, and believe that you are more qualified than the 


candidate selected, or equally qualified with greater 
seniority, you have the right to utilize the grievance pro- 
cedure provided for in the union contract. 


Veterans Allowed Leave for Education 


A western utility company, in its contract with the 
CIO’s Utility Workers Union, makes an unusually 
generous provision for veterans’ education. The con- 
tract provides that veterans who take advantage of 
government-paid education on a full-time basis shall 
retain their seniority and be entitled to full reinstate- 
ment at their graduation from college or other 
educational institutions approved by the Veterans 
Administration. The clause reads as follows: 


“An employee who is eligible to receive educational 
benefits on a full-time basis under the provisions of Part 
VIII, Veterans’ Regulation 1 (a), Chapter IV, Title II 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act as amended to 
date, upon presentation to the personnel department of 
evidence of specific authorization for such education to- 
gether with: evidence of acceptance by an educational in- 
stitution accredited under said act and a statement of 
the probable duration of the absence necessary to under- 
take and to complete such education, shall be entitled 
to a “Veteran’s Leave” in lieu of termination pay as 
provided herein. Such “Veteran’s Leave” shall begin on 
the date that such employee shall leave the employ of 
the company to begin his educational course and shall 
continue for the period in which he continuously attends 
the accredited educational institution under the provi- 
sions of said act, excluding regular recesses and vaca- 
tions. It is understood that termination of such attend- 
ance automatically terminates the leave provided herein. 


“Tf within thirty days following cessation of active 
attendance at such accredited educational institution the 
employee notifies the company in writing that he desires 
to return to work, he shall thereupon be entitled to an 
offer of the next job vacancy for which he has sufficient 
qualifications in the same general line of work in which 
he had been engaged immediately before going on leave 
before the company shall hire from the outside to fill 
the vacancy. If the opening is in the same classification 
as that in which the employee was working at the be- 
ginning of his leave he shall receive the same rate of 
pay as that to which his seniority immediately prior to 
going on leave hereunder entitles him. If the opening 
is in a different classification he shall receive the rate of 
pay to which his seniority accumulated prior to going 
on leave hereunder would have entitled him had he 
transferred to the job. 

“Tf, during the time such employee is on “Veteran’s 
Leave,” a layoff for lack of work occurs in the classifi- 
cation and working group in which he was employed im- 
mediately prior to his going on such leave, he shall be en- 


titled to the rehiring rights that would have been his 


had the layoff occurred at the beginning of such leave. 


“An employee who returns to work under the pro- 
visions of this section shall, upon reemployment, be cred- 
ited with the seniority accrued by him up to the time of 
such “Veteran’s Leave.” It is expressly intended that, 
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while cessation of active employment shall terminate the|) 
services of the employee, the employee who has reemploy-} 
ment privileges following “Veteran’s Leave” shall 
fully reinstated as regards seniority when he returns 
work.” : 


Canadian Union Membership Increases 


Approximately three out of ten of Canada’s 3,331,-/ 
000 nonagricultural wage and salaried workers belong} 
to unions, according to the Canadian Department of| 
Labor, Canadian union membership increased by over! 
7% during the year 1948 to reach the level of 977,594.) 
This figure is nearly, three times as large as 1939 union|) 
membership. | 

The Trades mal ine Congress of Canada is the} 
country’s largest labor group with 439,029 members.) 
The Canadian Congress of Labor closely follows with] 
338,627. The Canadian and Catholic Confederation of} 
Labor has 93,370 members and the Ralwey Brother-| 
hoods have 41,126 members. IF 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Spreading Quarter-Century Service News 


A full-fledged publicity campaign ensures attention | 
for all quarter-century awards presented this year by } 
Standard Brands, Incorporated. } 

Throughout the year, photographs of employees | 
completing twenty-five years of service have been} 
appearing in those issues of the employee newspaper | 
nearest the actual anniversary dates. This fall, a series 
of dinners was held in the various locations of the jj 
company, at which time engraved gold watches and } 
25-year certificates were presented by company execu- | 
tives to new members joining the Quarter Century | 
Club. 

About two weeks before the event the local news- } 
papers at each location received an advance publicity | 
release announcing the dinner. A brief story was | 
also released to the same papers a day or two before 
the actual dinner date. A follow-up story with photo- 
graphs taken at the dinner was provided to the press. 
In addition, radio and television coverage was ob- | 
tained, wherever possible. 

Stories and pictures also appeared in bakery, gro- 
cery, hotel, restaurant, institutional, and other trade | 
publications in advance of the dinners. Stories and 
pictures of individual Quarter Century Club mem- 
bers have been forwarded to newspapers in the local 
areas in order to obtain wider recognition for the mem- | 
bers in their home communities. + 
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Source: Tur ConrerENCE Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


1949 

August July June May 
median an dollavs it (tis... ||) JUMAE PRS S| ae a 
median ansdollarss ||. aio. | sepese al) cm btentbesee oaye| Fecmeey 
rediarim nad Ollatapl levee = |pasrsverte\rensmereen| et eeenion eatie ct 
mectameinrdollarsts || cataic. |) settee Weds. tee o emce|o anes 
median intdollarse fee. ..- | eee tates. eal 
medianein dollars dg oe =. | cyaseps “pase dloNenelstakbsloadactsy- 
median.ingdollarg | |lrcscss |ecme or sete | meer | ene 
medianain’ dollars -||\l2... | sk SUS AGA an 
mediansin: dollansea||t fii’ 3< |) Terence da le. eee iign-s cyeeraficn = cress 
MLECUA RIC Ollars ill eae eee | Site eta Tecmo [lacie 
mediantimdolars ell to: 5 [lees Peet ee le iets, Pree 
Mrediancimedollars allpe seca [cet atrcesa |i eeaeeel|| ences 
miedianrincdollars” Wo cses | gcc tondlatk ecik aes tel | eles 
Jan. 1939=100 209.6] 208.2} 207.8) 209.0} 208.2 a) 
Jan. 1939=100 112.8} 112.8} 112.8) 112.3] 112.3 3 
Jan. 1939=100 144.0} 144-0] 144.8] 145.8] 147.8 ayh 
Jan. 1939=100 156.5) 157.3} 157.8] 159.0] 160.7 9 
Jan. 1939=100 133.5] 132.8}7 133.9] 134.6} 136.9 ek 
Jan. 1939=100 126.2) 125.3) 125.2) 125.3)jr 125.0 Oe 
Jan. 1939=100 92.3lr 91.3 92.0 92.0\r 91.9 Or 
Jan. 1939=100 96.5|r 96.6 96.5|\r 96.6)r 96.4 [jr 
Jan. 1939=100 147.6] 148.0) 148.7) 150.4) 151.8 ih 
Jan, 1939=100 154.5) 154.3) 154.1] 154.1) 153.9 9 
Jan. 1939=100 161.7} 161.2) 161.1} 161.6) 161.5 3 
Jan. 1939 dollars 61.8 62.0 62.1 61.9 61.9 0 
1935-1939 =100 169.6) 168.8] 168.5] 169.6] 169.2 sit 
number ip 215\p 375 800 375 450 
thousands ip ~=6B10/p_~—s: 150 110 575 250 
thousands lp 6,350!p 2,000) 2,100} 4,600} 3,200 
per 100 employees |} ..... p 4.0 3.8 4.3 5.2 
per 100 employees || ..... ji Aste) 1.4 1.5 1.6 
per 100 employees || ..... D cal all lj. li 
per 100 employees || ....- p 3 2 2 2 
per 100 employees || ..... prt 138 2.1 2.5 3.3 
per 100 employees || ...-. p 44 3.5 4.4 3.5 
average in dollars jp 1.405} 1.398)r 1.408/r 1.405] 1.401 
average in dollars |lp 55.64) 54.66)r 54.63|)r 54.51) 54.08 
average per week |p 39.6] 39.1] 38.8] 38.8} 38.6 
1939 average=100 || ..... 141.3} 136.9] 138.4} 138.2 
1939 average=100 || ....- 323.2} 312.9} 315.8] 312.8 
average in dollars |p 1.481} 1.473|r 1.477|r 1.475] 1.467 
_ayerage in dollars |[p 58.65) 57.74)r 57.46\r 57.82) 57.21 
average per week |\p 39.6} 39.2ir 38.9] 39.2) 39.0 
thousands ip 6,043] 5,949]r 5,896} 6,021) 6,057 
average in dollars |ip 1.326] 1.319|r 1.331|r 1.324) 1.323 
average in dollars |lp 52.64) 51.31)r 51.51jr 50.97) 50.41 
average per week |[p 39.7/ 38.9/r 38.7} 38.5) 38.1 
thousands ip 5,735| 5,627|r 5,316} 5,314) 5,267 
average in dollars |] ..... | ..... | ..--- 1.427) 1.441 
average in dollars |] ..... | ...-. | ----- 70.21) 68.38 
TESTE IS as Sly Norge Dy hed ar cote BF clas 173.9} 169.4 
average per week |] ..... | ..... | ...-- 49.2) 47.5 
average in dollars |] ..... | ...-- TOP OO erte ccs aaa 
average in dollars |} ..... |] .....- 15000] Petnerse oll Seeker 


3Revised series 7p 
4Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 
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September Upswing in Pay Roll Statistics 


HE third quarter of 1949 ended on a promising 
note, with employment on the upgrade, hours 
showing signs of expansion, and the weekly pay en- 
velope of production workers slightly heavier than 
in recent months. But in October the spell was 
broken by the CIO’s United Steelworkers’ walkout on 
October 1. The steel stoppage, along with the coal 
strike, is showing an adverse effect on the operations 
of the country’s basic industry. 
The Federal Reserve Board estimated that October 
industrial production will drop to the lowest level in 
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showed an increase of 1.7% since August, with slightly | 
more weight being exerted in that direction by the } 
nondurable goods groups. Durable goods producers, | 
nevertheless, reported substantial gains. Between 4% | 
and 5% more workers were hired in electrical machin- } 
ery, chemicals, tobacco, apparel and textile plants— } 
all spotty industries in recent months No change was 


Indexes of Production Worker Employment and 
Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Sourcé: Buréau of Labor Statistics 
1939 Average =100 


over three and a half years. Layoffs have been mount- 
ing, earnings and hours shrinking. It is too early, 
however, to measure the full impact of the strike situa- 
tion on the economy. 

The latest figures on employment published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cover the month of Sep- 
tember. These are preliminary estimates prepared 
only for the major industry classifications and, as 
stated in detail in the October Management Record, 
comprise a revised series not comparable with those 
formerly compiled by the bureau. 

Pulling out of its recent slide, employment rose 
in September for the second consecutive month in all 
but five industries. The all-manufacturing level 


PAY ROLLS 


1945 1948 ©1948 1949 
TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Average Weekly Earnings? 


2 
(In Dollars) Average Weekly Hours 


Average Hourly Earnings* 
(In Dollars) 


Industry Group! 


Sept., Aug., Sept., Sept., Aug., Sept., 

1949p 1949 1948 1949p 1949 1948 
ALL MANUPACTURING (250. 3. Coane aoe 55.64 | 54.66 | 55.16 : 1.405 | 1.398 | 1.386 
Wurablevroodss. se erieciaen «sie ec Ble <7 aloe eral eee ae ree 58.65 | 57.74 | 58.28 : ¥ 1.481 | 1.473 | 1.457 
Blectrichlbmachinery)-. 30/2... Gath: ee oe a ee ES 57.78 | 56.96 | 57.40 2 .O |] 1.448 | 1.453 | 1.435 
Fabricated metal products (exe. ord., mach. and trans. equip.)..| 58.56 | 58.13 | 57.02 6 .6 || 1.475 | 1.468 | 1.440 
Burnitore‘and fixtiires: 322 405 cc eta. eee 49.98 | 49.61 | 49.69 4 7 |] 1.931 | 1.228 | 1.221 
Instruments and related products..........5....00-seeeeeeee 55.36 | 54.25 | 54.79 0 .2 |) 1.398 | 1.391 | 1.363 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture)............... 54.10 | 53.42 | 53.57 9 .3 |] 1.313 | 1.306 | 1.297 
Machinery (except electrical)... ¢...5.....0.c00eceecesvewes 60.68 | 59.82 | 61.54 9.1 .7 | 1.540 | 1.530 | 1.512 
Ordnance and accessories..............00cece sve veeeeeenees 60.12 | 58.52 | 58.83 oi 9 |] 1.488 | 1.474 | 1.404 
Primary. metal industries? -'c 4.129. tiie. 1os cite nee 60.52 | 59.48 | 63.48 6 .7 | 1.601 | 1.582 | 1.599 
Stone, clay,zand)glass products: iar 5. cteeian cdheties. seteae ¢ 54.25 | 54.13 | 54.82 6 -7 | 1.384 | 1.367 | 1.347 
Transportation equipment................ Micha etctss ee tenets 66.68 | 65.28 | 61.97 3 .9 || 1.667 | 1.661 | 1.635 
Nondurableygoodsai tao) tae tc aca ee anwar ie pete = ae 52.64 | 51.31 | 51.64 9 .6 || 1.326 | 1.319 | 1.304 
Apparel and other finished textile products.................. 43.93 | 41.79 | 44.34 6 411.197 | 1.174 | 1.218 
(Chemicalstand' allied products... a.) ase te cee Jee eee 59.88 | 58.83 | 57.81 6 .5 || 1.436 | 1.449 | 1.393 
Food‘and: kindred productss..: «enmias seeks aero ee oe 53.04 | 52.92 | 52-41 vi -4 || 1.272 | 1.269 | 1.236 
Leather and leather products.../............00cc-cnerseees 42.44 | 42.00 | 42.75 2 4 |] 1.144 | 1.129 | 1.143 
Paperiandiallied productss. 21 .- em sates aa eee eee 58.04 | 56.27 | 56.96 a) .7 |] 1.356 | 1.343 | 1.334 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries...................- 72.27 | 70.89 | 68.79 A -4 1.853 | 1.846 | 1.746 
Products\of- petroleum and: coals." vaaas eee nee haere 74.49 | 72.04 | 69.13 12 -9 }]/ 1.808 | 1.792 | 1.777 
Rubber products: 7.3.2) ash cit sat ate He ee ge, eee n.a. | 57.42 | 59.25 a} 5 n.a. | 1.507 | 1.500 
Mextile-mill products:2s.c. nie eter ee ree 45.90 | 44.37 | 45.37 6 .O || 1.186 | 1.180 | 1.194 
(Lobacco manufactures: >. 0... ee eee eee ee 38.20 | 38.63 | 36.75 | 39.1 38.9 6 977 .993 952 


1Data for individual industries available in ‘tHours and Earnings Industry Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Revised series. pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. 
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| TABLE 2: PRODUCTION-WORKER EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Industry Group! 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Ordnance and accessories 


Chemicals and allied products 
Food and kindred products 
Leather and leather products 
Paper and allied products 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products 


_ Tobacco manufactures 


dnstraments)and related! products. ..1f.. 85). 2010 eek... 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture)................-.-5- 


Apparel and other finished textile products................... 0.04. 
Printing, publishing, and allved' indastrieg. "8 


extile-uatlyproductsce ach ee. ga. Sinla Aiin, ebe Okt es = 


Employment? (In Thousands) 


Sept., 1949p Aug., 1949 July, 1949 Sept., 1948 
MT arty ert 11,778 11,576 11,212r 13,017 
nay sechskRil hy Wee 6,043 5,949 5,896r 6,940 
aR ae Ee 531 506 505r 642 
710 689 672 819 
Utter Mer tere a Q72 263 253 304 
sie SAR es 172 170 170r 201 
eee CMS 686 689 676r 782 
Peeters to aa 931 925 939r 1,193 
MIE Re ce oe, 18.3 18.2 19.3 23.6 
aR seek eee 942 932 933 1,091 
Sie ra eee 418 414 402 455 
eT ie io ee 1,007 998 1,0147 1,026 
ayers edndeyenctels 5,735 5,627 5,316r 6,077 
aye) | Meta Bee 1,080 1,040 942r 1,072 
Boy ae en Ree 480 458 453 527 
MS tey chaotic taste 1,362 1,364 1,224 1,438 
ifs MTR 354 355 343 370 
bE Panta Caan 381 371 365r 408 
SP at. ae eee 493 487 484r 500 
ec Sf 190 190 189 195 
Ds Vee se 168 179 177r 207 
75) RRS 1,132 1,092 1,057r 1,261 
95 91 82 99 


Revised series. rRevise: 
reported among petroleum workers, but a reduction 
of more than 6% occurred in the partially struck rub- 
ber industry. A slight decline in the food industry re- 
flected ebbing seasonal activities while lumber and 
_leather employment were little below August. 

Since September, 1948, all the manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed by the bureau, with the exception of 
apparel, have reported a smaller production-worker 
force. The general decline has amounted to about 
10%, with the greatest decreases in the hard goods 
industries concentrated among those workers engaged 
in ordnance and accessories and in machinery (elec- 
trical and nonelectrical) manufactures. In this same 
period, separations in soft goods factories totaled 
342,000 workers or almost 6%. 

Both hourly and weekly earnings reflected the eco- 
nomic upswing that took place from August to Sep- 
tember. The hourly return of production workers rose 
0.57% to $1.405, more than 38 cents over the V-J day 
_ level and only 0.3% less than the postwar peak of 

July, 1949. Their weekly pay check averaged $55.64 
this September, a gain of approximately one dollar 
over the month and 50 cents over the year. Since 
August, 1945, the increase has amounted to about $14, 
although working hours, and consequently, overtime 
payments have decreased slightly. 

While still under 40 hours, the average work week 

in manufacturing industries was one half hour longer 

in September than in August of this year. The upward 
pattern prevailed in the majority of industry groups, 
with apparel, textiles and chemicals showing the great- 
est increase in activity. i 


1Data for indiyidua] industries available in “Employment and Pay Rolls Detailed Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


pPreliminary. 


In March, 1946, April, 1947, and July, 1948, particu- 
larly, general wage adjustments served to raise the 
over-all level of earnings in manufaciuring plants. As 
a result of the current labor-management emphasis on 
pension plans and other security benefits, however, 
the so-called fourth round cannot be measured in 
terms of money changes. 

Direct wage increases are in the offing for approxi- 
mately 1.5 million wage earners and will range, for 
the most part, from five to fifteen cents an hour. 
The Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1949, 
signed by President Truman on October 26, estab- 
lished 75 cents an hour as the new minimum wage for 
employees engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce. In addition’ to this revision of 
the 40-cent wage floor, the law provides further meas- 
ures for the elimination of child labor evils; the re- 
covery of unpaid back wages by employees; a com- 
prehensive definition of the term “regular rate” for 
the computation of overtime; the development of 
plans for guaranteed annual employment achieved 
through a greater flexibility in overtime provisions; 
the extension of coverage to employees of airlines and 
of fish and seafood canneries; the enforcement of re- 
strictions on industrial homework where necessary to 
protect the minimum wage. These provisions, which 
will become effective in 90 days, are expected to cost 
employers approximately $300 million each year, with 
one half the sum going to workers in the South and 
the Southwest. 

Exizasetu M. Casetui 
Statistical Division 
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THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


November, 1949 


Trends in Consumers’ Prices 


ONSUMERS’ prices as of mid-September con- 

tinued to climb for the second consecutive month 
but at a slightly accelerated rate. THe CONFERENCE 
Boarv’s index advanced to 161.7 (January, 1939= 
100), an increase of 0.3% over August. Higher food, 
fuel and sundries prices were responsible for the in- 
crease, which was partially offset by declining house- 
furnishings prices. 

Foods at retail markets commanded prices that were 
0.7% higher, on the average, than in August, the 
largest monthly increase since the summer of 1948 
when food prices reached their all-time peak. Rising 
prices for most meats, dairy products, some fresh vege- 
tables, and coffee accounted for the continued increase 
in food prices, while the cost of potatoes, fresh fruit, 
lima beans, canned fruits and vegetables, lamb, and 
chicken declined. Food prices are, however, 5.8% 
below their September, 1948, level. 

The clothing price index recorded the steepest de- 
cline over the past year of any of the components in 
the moderate-income expenditure pattern, a drop of 
8.0% since September, 1948. From August to Sep- 
tember, 1949, men’s apparel showed a modest dip. 
Declines in prices of heavy suits, cotton shirts, under- 
shirts, some cotton hose, and felt hats were respon- 
sible. Women’s apparel remained generally stable, with 
some rise for rayon slips. The increase in women’s 


clothing was due mainly to the annual adjustments 
of seasonal items which relate current quotations to 
those prevailing a year earlier. 

Housefurnishings prices dropped 0.3%, on the 
average, below their August levels. Furniture and 
electrical appliances remained relatively stable, with 
small decreases reported for living and dining room 
suites, refrigerators, and rugs. 

(Text continued on page 496) 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Tur ConFERENCE Boarp 
January, 1939=100 


Source: 
Index Numbers: 


MONTHLY 
“\ 
ie 
CLOTHING 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDES FUEL AND HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


1949 


"42 48 #1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously was on 1923 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? Purchasing 

Date Pinas ol] Food Housing? Value of 
ae Total _} Electricity be 

1948 September.......... 166.5 20925 111.2 126 6 90.3 eh a 60.1 
October... 164.6 216.8a]| 111.2 126.6 90.3 1 2 60.8 
November.......... 163.8 914.1 111.2 126.7 90.3 “9 9 61.1 
December...........] 162.9] 211.6] 111.2 126 7 90.4 6 9 61.4 
Annual average...... 163.7 | 217.9 | 1106 123.5 90.1 9 1 61.1 

1949 January............ 162.8 Q113b) F1e-T 153.7 165.3 143.9 19727 90.4r rl un ( 61.4 
Rebruary. 2 .aeane 161.1 206.8 112.1 152.3 164.6 141.8 127.8r 91.0r Ps) 6 62.1 
Marchirs, ons oxen ss 161.3 LOT at eat 150.8 163.2 140.2 127.67 91.0r A 9 62.0 
Aprilia. hadrons 161.3 208.7c] 112.3 148.7 161.9 137 27 12522) 91.0r rf 9 62.0 
Mayet on cee oor 161.5 208.2d) 112.3 147.8 160.7 136.9 125 Or 91.9r .8 9 61.9 
Jurier Tee 161.6 209.0 112.3 145.8 159.0 134.6 12513 9250 4 ma 61.9 
Tully. aco e eee 161.1 207.8e] 112.8 144.8 157.8 133.97) 4125.2 92.0 7 at 62.1 
August:< 1 ccwhcr mcr 161.2 208.2 112.8 144.0 17 Ages) 132.8 19558 91.3r 0 a 62.0 
September.......... 161.7 209.6 112.8 144.0 156.5 133.5 126.2 92.3 147.6 i 61.8 

Percentage Changes 

Aug., 1949 to Sept., 1949...| +0.3] +0.7 | 0 =0.5) ekO 6) eEOlT |oEl Te 20m) 0ns"| eer Onin emer 
Sept., 1948 to Sept., 1949. =2.9 -5.8 +1.4 -8.0 -6.8 -9.2 -0.3 +2.2 +1.8 -6.6 +2.2 +2.8 


Me surveyed quarterly, Janu 15, April 15, 
ne October 15. a F 
ludes electricity and gas. 


aBased on food prices for Oct. 14, 1948. 
bBased on food prices for Jan, 13, 1949. 
cBased on food prices for April 14, 1949. 


dBased on food prices for May 16, 1949. 
eBased on food prices for July 14, 1949. 
rRevised. 


| CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
Source: Tae ConrFERENCE Boarp 


Norn: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other ctties. 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 


Jan., 1989=100 Changes 


Crrr Aug. 1949 | Sept. 1948 Crr Aug. 1949 | Sept. 1948 
| Sept. 1949 | Aug. 1949 | Sept. 1948 to to Sept. 1949 | Aug. 1949 | Sept. 1948 to to 
Sept. 1949 | Sept. 1949 Sept. 1949 | Sept. 1949 
Akron Chicago 
MOO os), Seve gpl sina « 213.0 Q11.3 228.67 Boogie aoe. ees Q17.6 216.1 232.8 +0.7 6.5 
Housing!.........5... 122.4 122.4 121.3 FVOUSINE, 5 hiss es hel « 120.5 120.5 120.5 0 0 
Clothing sa. '.).. 5.2 143.7 144.47) 155.8 Clothing: yoo. sac = 143.0 141.3 8 +1.2 -8.8 
1017 BAO SaaS pee a 1 Esti 154.47) 155.57 Buel? dost iy ole a. 110.0 109.7 9 +0.3 cd be 
Housefurnishings..... 130.4 130.5r]} 135.9 Housefurnishings....| 143.1 143.8 6 -0.5 6.2 
| RYAHOPICS Fas overs oreuesshir vee 154.0 154.1 152.67 Sundries ics. oe. Sey 158.7 157.8 6 +0.6 +4.0 

Weighted Total..... 163.8 163.47) 169.57] Weighted Total....] 164.9 164. +0.5 2.9 

| Cincinnati 

| Bri BOOd se Bia ne ties Rivets 210.1 208. +0.8 Sipe’ 

7 Housing! 115.2 115. 0 +4.0 

9 Clothing ioe ars, sis tyes 156.9 158. -1.0 -6.0 

8 4 137 Ce eight ae ere 143.0 132. +8.3 +5.4 

Housefurnishings..... 148.0] 148 152. -0.3 -2.7 | Housefurnishings....| 147.4 | 147. 0 -1.3 

SSMTAGTICS i 5,5 45 erin scaneeay err 143.6 143 139. +0.1 3.3. | Sundries.a.c-ron aces 154.1 154. 0 +1.4 

Weighted Total..... arf Weighted Total....} 165.0 | 164 +0.6 -2.1 

Baltimore Cleveland 

MEOOG. Ac sbi eagles e:sicts =) HOOd sete ck xis os fogs 210.8 | 211. 

lie) Housing’... ...).--- 5. +: Housing! oc... - [il l6.7% Ju d16. 

|| , Clothing............. Clothing! 2 /y....23. 151.6 | 152. 

i "OG RRSP om a Cnteas Fuel?..... Fie abeen a 4 136.6} 134. 

| Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 155.6 | 156. 

SUD GLIOS edeveosnverre se teree ; Sundries............ 152.8 | 152. 

} Weighted Total..... : s : ; ; Weighted Total....| 162.7 | 162 

Birmingham Dallas 
OOD. caches sic atelats 213.8 210.4 998.3 +1.6 6.4 Food. ERE, ccappiaiisve-o He ghe 214.3 209 25. : : 
PLOUSIN ET on css mole py 121.6 121.6 121.5 0 0:1 | Housing!............. 148.5 148 : ‘ 

: Clothing .ve ag ssi d= 3: 147.6 148.8 157.17 -0.8 —6.0 | Clothing............ 147.1 147. qk. : : 
UVC RRL Se ales Matac aes 124.0 124.0r} 126.4 0 -1.9 | Fuel?..... beeteeeeee 89.1 89. ‘ 
Housefurnishings..... 147.5} 148.7] 154.57] -0.8 -4.5 | Housefurnishings....] 145.3 | -146. f : 5 
Sundries............. 141.1 140.9 136.5 +0.1 +3.4 | Sundries............ 152.6 152. ; 

Weighted Total..... 159.0 | 158.2r} 163.4r] +0.5 -2.7 Weighted Total....] 163.5 | 162. : 
Boston Dayton 
Poot aq ele a o- 197.3 | 195.9} 209.4 +40.7| -5.8| Food............... 202.3 | 199. 
Housing'............. 114.8} 114.8] 114.4 0 =-0;3, | Housing! 2.00... 3.4. 117. 5 le 07. 
Clothing ie tenes ods a 139.0 139.8 147.0 -0.6 5.4) Clothing... 4.-... sa 138.6 139. 
ee ER ales sate - 155.3 151.9 160.27) +2.2 =a a PLS Cee eee ee 140.2 139. 
Housefurnishings..... 152.8 | 156.4] 160.7 -2.3 -4.9 | Housefurnishings....) 152.1 | 153. 
Sundries............. 151.0 150.4} 146.4 +0.4 +3.1 | Sundries............ 143.2 143. 
Waeig Weighted Total....}| 156.4] 155 
Denver 
ehh nhs eee es 2 Food...) . <2. ++ sb <:| 208.3 |, -207. 
bk Selena a 2 Housing!............] 113.4] 118. 
& |e id Sele Sk 8 Clothing............| 152.3] 150 
Sea eat ae at Buel? 2) ack oie e oth oft x 104.9 105 
Housefurnishings ..... 144.5 Housefurnishings....| 141.1] 140 
Sundries 5) alownsors wus 171.3 Sundries............ 149.2 | _ 149. 
Weighted Total..... 162.2 161.0 170.0 +0.7 Weighted Total....| 158.3 157 
Buffalo Des Moines 
Feodeetect.: 207.3 | 228.2] 238.1] -0.4| -4.5] Food............... 208.9 | 206. 
Housing™.} Soci. + sb a 121.1 121.1 117.8 0 +2.8 | Housing!............ 109.9 109. 
Clothing eon ces. © ste ais 143.7 141.67, 152.8 +1.5 -6.0 | Clothing............ 153.9 155. 
LOLA eae a Ba a ae 8 143.8 142.3r| 144.2 +1.1 =O. 8; |t Buel®, . oc cc wee ce os 149.1 146. 
Housefurnishings..... 146.2 | 147.3] 158.5 -0.7 —7.8 | Housefurnishings....} 146.5 | 147.3 
rites by Gs ele ee ae 154.8 154.2 149.5 +0.4 +3.5 | Sundries............ 149.9 149.9 
Weighted Total..... 168.7 -1.7 Weighted Total....| 159.3 | 158.6 
Chattanooga Detroit 
po eae Se tig Q11.4 =O) GW Food. \.t<74. 0.22 «( 211.4} 210.7 
lous gE eet 2 cole aik 103.7 0 | Housing!............ 114.8} 114.8 
Clothing ye casn.a+ sho 131.5 -15.6 | Clothing............ 142.8 141.2 
LUG 0) Dae Eee ee 127.4 fy QU CNA, oe te os a leeiat 146.3 143.9 
Housefurnishings..... 106.8 —25.3 | Housefurnishings....| 149.0] 1651.1 
SUMEriesind sreccrercrayess Gove 142.0 +3.0 | Sundries............ 165.3 165.3 
Weighted Total..... 153.3 6.1 | Weighted Total....]} 164.4 | 164.0 
tRents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, ‘Includes electricity and gas. rRevised, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: 


Tar CoNnFERENCE BOARD 


Nore: These indezes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of Lon They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers | Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 |___—- Changes 
Crry | ( Aug, 1949 | Sept, 1948 Oy 
Sept. 1949 | Aug. 1949 | Sept. 1948 to to 
Sept. 1949 | | Sept. 1949), aw al eee ee Aeon 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
Hoods Ooh a nsd-eeeee 206.9 206.1 220.2 +0. 4 -6.0 Food. 0 oh Dee CUS 
Housing!) hose eens 109.8 109.8 102.3 0 +7.3 Housing! ips Sem OAS 
Clothingst..---co- ss 153.5 | 153.6 | 166.67) -0.1 = 59 Clothing sit sspriee 
HuelPs ceteris cree 143.3 142.6 151.0 +0.5 -5.1 } Fuel?..... fptteeeeee 
Housefurnishings..... 158.5 | 158.1] 173.1]) +0.3 -8.4 | Housefurnishings .... 
Sundries............. 148.4] 148.4] 144.8 | 0 +9.5 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 162.5 | 162.2| 167.6] +0.2 -3.0 Weighted Total.... 
Erie, Pa. Lansing 
Rood xno) cap bee sce 225.8 224.17; 232.87) 40.8 =e!) Food. ePaterhcas arate. ecg 
Housing! WO Me ae SEE 0 O7 | Housingt Nee ae 
Clothing2/3.5. ssc. 167.3 166.8 173.0 +0.3 -3.3 | Clothing............ 
Buelse suc ee ean ses 153.6 15272 155.1 +0.9 STO) Bueleise ses ea 
Housefurnishings..... 145.7 | - 145.7} 157.6 0 -7.6 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundriests sees dene 16S. 162-2" al5650) | +0.2 +4.6 | Sundries........ 30 gr 
Weighted Total..... 174.6 | 173.8| 176.07) +0.5|  -0.8 Weighted Total... 
Fall River | | i { Los Angeles 
HOOd son ie canes ect 197.6 195.5 208. Ari aeileil 5s Food. EoD PR MOPAR LOE oe 
Housing 8 Hasta 106.9 | 106.9} 106.9 0 Og) | Hlousin gt ree tae 
Clothing: Maen aene 155.0 153.8 175.5 +0.8 tl 7) (Clothing. ei yc. dys 
Biel? ee cea teee re 142.7 142.17; 151.2 +0.4 -5.6 Buel eee SNe) Eat 
Housefurnishings..... 128.2 | 129.2 | 141.47; -0.8 -9.3 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundtiesi2nGe see a 155.1 | 154.5} 150.6} +0.4 +-3.0 | Sundries..........:. 
Weighted Total..... [159.4 | 158.4r' 164.9] 406] -3.3 Weighted Total.... 
Grand Rapids i | Louisville 
Boodas. 35 2s peas: 208.8 | 205.5! 224.67] 41.6] -7.0 | Food............... 
Heusingh) 2a). to: | 118.8 | 118.8! 112.8 | 0 +5.3 | Housing!............ 
Clotting... es ecie- | 198.4] 140.47 155.4] -1.4] -10.9 | Clothing............ 
Buel? 0. in ee ean fF LS LS9 151.9 | 154.0 0 ey Ua Ws ON) ee em oe ce 
Housefurnishings..... | 157.0] 155.4! 171.5) 41.0 -~8.5 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries, stews: [157.9 | 157.9 | 164.7-|| 0 Ag To -Sundries:.. sn.c ser 
Weighted Total.....| 163.4/ 162.5 168.8] +06 | -8.2]| Weighted Total.... 
Green Bay, Wis. | { Macon 
Hood: sae pe. | 219, 5 | 4217-671. 200-0: FO: 00) ant: OeSe| Rood see tera ee 
Housing! AVS 2p ella. an elle 0 0;. |, Housing’. eaten 
Clothin gay 2.52 Fae 1 aaa, 154.2 168.9 -0.5 =O) 1) Clothing. 2.9 a eee 
Buel? 4.0 eee 137.8 {| 187.8 | 140.67; 0 = 2) PORUeL2: ee ones theese 
Housefurnishings..... 136.0; 138.8] 159.87! -2.0 | -14.9 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries: 3:9 -0..05 7 149.2 148.8 144.0 +053 310 Eo. 6 Sundriest!). caer 
Weighted Total..... 162.9 | 162.5] 159.57] 40.2} 42.1 Weighted Total.... 
Houston | } i i Memphis 
Rood. 2icte can narn eee ; 213.8) 214.5 | 231.4 0.35) 76a ibood st aaa aise 
Housing! By BR 2 aS REZ lead al 0 +2.7 | Housing". ....0...-.. 
Clothing. 2227. ee 143.4 | 144.2) 157.57) -0.6 =6; 0) f @lothing.... 5... -ce. 
Buel?yo. Akon ae 81.8 81.8 81.8 0 0 Ruel’). (ogee nes 
Housefurnishings.... . 129.5 | 180.2| 142.7 0.5 -9.3 Housefurnishings bE dere 
Sundries; Syne ease ee 150.8 150.1 145.7 +0.5 +3.5 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... | 156.3 |=156.3 | 161.3 0 -3.1 Weighted Total.... 
Huntington, W.Va | Milwaukee 
HOO cyc079 easier cis eam or 172015 199.0 | 223.9r) 41.3 =10..0) 1) Pood sens g5- ee oo 
Housing!........... VU alte 7 0 0 | Housingl............ 
Ciling £2 2,oe 140.1 | 139.67, 156.5 || +0.4| -10.5 | Clothing............ 
Buel? bocce eager 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 0 0 Biel? hae eee. eles 
Housefurnishings . .. . . 144.5 | 145.7r; 160.2 -0.8 -9.8 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries: 72 V.¢ o..23 154.3 154.3 146.7 0 +5.2 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total. .... 158.4 | 157.67, 165.57 40.5 -4.3 Weighted Total. ... 
Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Rood: haan 0 =. 216.3 | 214.31 280.27] +0.9| -6.0| Food............... 
Housmng!.. 4.0. oes 119.4} 119.4] 116.1 0 £99) ll Housing’ 22... «= «sta 
Clothing: 822 aces copies 141.3 | 143.7] 150.2 Shih -5.9 | Clothing............ 
Fuely Pete ste: 152.3 150.9 150.7 +0.9 ete WBuelt:, 25s. ae cee aces 
Housefurnishings..... 144.9 | 146.6] 153.8 -1.2 -5.8 | Housefurnishings.. . 
Sundries*ji0 22 case: 157.7 158.8 155.5 SHists -1.4 | Sundries,........... 
Weighted Total..... 165.4 165.51: 169. 77rl > -071 2.5 Weighted Total.... 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, 


2Includes electricity and gas, 
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209.5 || +2.8 -6.3 
108.4 0 oh i 
161.2r] 0.5 6.8 
121.47] 0 -1.2 
146.0 -1.4 -5.4 
152.4 0 +0.7 
| 160.17}, +0.8 -3.1 
241.7 || +2.2 -8.0 
102.1 0 +4.4 
158.67] 0.8 -8.9 
136.1 | -PILeeeate 
164.1 | 0.3 ~7.8 
156.5 | Olle 
168.17} +0.9 3.6 
! 
204.3 | 205.67} 220.2 -0.6 ~7.2 
11 Ot V1.9 pe 9 0 0 
139.1} 140.3] 146.1 -0.9 4.8 
91.8 91.8 91.8 0 0 
137.3) 197.0| 147.6] +0.2 -7.0 
150.9 | 150.5! 144.6]/ +0.3 | 44.4 
155.5! 155.9 | 159.4] -0.3| -@4 
214.8 | 212.2} 233.8] 41.2 -8.1 
LOG | a dO%we TV lOve 0 0 
142.2} 142.2] 154.0 0 -7.7 
150.7] 150.7] 156.1 0 -3.5 
152.9} 153.1] 165.3 -0.1 -7.5 
162.3} 162.3] 161.2 0 | +0.7 
167.5 | 166.7] 175.9] +0.5| -4.8 
| 
201.41 208.8 | 222.4) -3.5}| -9.4 
123.7 | 123.7 | 128.2 0 +0.4 
150.6 | 152.2] 163.3 -1.1 -7.8 
121.0/ 121.0! 117.9 0 +2.6 
141.0 | 143.6 | 154.1 -1.8 -8.5 
150.0! 150.0! 188.8 0 +8.1 
| ry 
160.9! 163.5: 165.2 -1.6| -2.6 
i 
223.8 | 223.2) 236.8]/ +0.3 5.5 
114.0 |-114.0 | 114.0 0 0 
149.2 | 151.0] 161.5 -1.2 -7.6 
LEVER Oe Ee OM 77-9 0 0 
146.2 | 147.8r| 157.5 -1.1 -7.2 
136.1; 135.5} 131.4] 40.4] 43.6 
157.5 | 157.4 | 161.6 | +0.1| -2.5 
| 1 
212.8 | 209.9 | 222.8]} 41.4 4.5 
112.5 | 112.5] 112.1 0 +0.4 
155.5 | 156.5 | 167.4 -0.6 -7.1 
134.2 | 133.4r} 134.27] 40.6 0 
155.2 | 155.2} 173.6 0 -10.6 
157.6 | 159.9] 155.8 -1.4} 41.2 
162.7 | 162.5r; 167.47] 40.1! -2.8 
220.7 | 217.0} 238.2]| +1.7 -7.3 
108.8 | 108.8] 108.8 0 0 
149.9 | 150.9] 164.37] -0.7 -8.8 
134.9 | 134.5 | 136.57] +0.3 -1.2 
153.7 | 153.7] 169.3 0 -9.2 
160.2 | 160.2! 154.1 0 +4.0 
165.7 | 164.6 | 171.47] +0.7 -3.3 
rRevised, 


Sept. 1949 | Aug. 1949 | Sept. 1948 


Index Numbers 


Jan., 1939=100 


Percentage 
hanges 


Aug. 1949 nee 1948 
Sept. 1949 Bigk. “1949 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tue ConFrERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These inderes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


P Index Numbers P 
Jan., 1939=100 teom Jan. 1939 =100 Cee 
Cirr Aug. 1949 | Sept. 1948 Crrr Aug. 1949 | Sept. 1948 
Sept. 1949 | Aug. 1949 | Sept. 1948 to to Sept. 1949 | Aug. 1949 | Sept. 1948 to to 
Sept. 1949 | Sept. 1949 Sept. 1949 | Sept. 1949 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. 
TT, se eseeee aes 250.2 245.6r\ 267.6 =6 Gl i-Mood kes eee ae 214.1 212.8r +0.6 6.8 
HMoasing!:.- 2.2... 115.4 115.4 115.4 Housing". <0... <: 122.8 122.8 0 0 
melothing.......!. 2... 140.1 | 142.07] 151.6 26, | Clothing... s- --s Jes 164.8 | 165.9 0.7] -6.3 
| 7 a Cae 161.4 161.6 162.0 et lo Ae eee ee 136.9 136.9r 0 +6.1 
Housefurnishings . ... . 116.7 117.4r| 138.4 -7 | Housefurnishings 134.6 136.2 Slee = ft 
LE Ee 147.6 147.0 143.0 2 @ Sumdries:. 5523. = thee 140.7 140.6 +0.1 +2.3 
Weighted Total..... 169.2 168.0 175.3 3a Weighted Total....| 162.2 162.07 +0.1 —2:9 
Newark Providence 
IO Se eee eee 211.5 210.8 223.2 7 Gi 8 eae. 28 212.9 211.3 227.8 +0.8 6.5 
Rousing". 5.0.52! : 105.7 105.7 105-1 6 | Housmgte..... 2.2. 106.2 106.2 106.2 0 0 
AOUHING 6 ns stn ae 2 135.4 135.2 146.9 ae | Clothing... 5. 153.0 152.3 159.1 +0.5 3.8 
2 ee Pee 115.3 113.3 116.7 Le PER ee ee ae 140.8 137.4 145.1 42.5 3.0 
Housefurnishings ..... 166.2 166.2r| 174.8 .9 | Housefurnishings....| 130.9 131.5 140.0 0.5 6.5 
OMMITICS; (0-255 - 145.6 145.5 140.4 af Sundries............| 146.0 _ 146.0} 146.8 _ 0 0-5 
| Weighted Total. 160.4 160.0r; 164.5 5 Weighted Total 159.7 158.8 166.0 +0.6 3.8 
New Haven Richmond 
i: Ae ae 202.5 201.4 218.6 4 Food. 34 28 eee Se 243.0 240.2 255.4 +1.2 4.9 
Housmg!. 5.9 Micias se = 106.6 106.6 105.7 ne |) Honsmot eo. so ben 116.2 116.2 116.2 0 a 
Roth ing \. cies ae =: 152.3 149.1 165.1 8 | Clothing-222. ..)..2...- 150.2 150.3 163.3 0.1 -8.0 
Ono ae See Se 138.1 132.9 142.4 0 | FueP.. .2-. pentteeeee 137.2 134.0r} 130.3 +2.4 +5.3 
Housefurnishings .... . 142.4] 143.1) 153.4 .2 | Housefurnishings 152.0 | 152.0 | 160.9 0 —5.5 
SATs ee 128.7 128.7 126.6 Raat SSUSMIERCS 2, o's == ae = 136.2 135.4 132.7 +0.6 +2.6 
Weighted Total. .... 15204 151.0 158.5 -0 Weighted Total....| 166.1 164.8r}| 170.0 +0.8 2.3 
New Orleans Roanoke, Va. 
i ee Serena: ee 212.0 AAS Ya 2 a | -7.1 Food. oo SESE OC OAS 213.1 211.6 226.6 +0.7 -6.0 
Housing’; 2.2. co ge0 2 119.4 119.4 118.7 +0.6 Housing" Pao ao 140.6 140.6 134.8 0 +4.3 
Clothing... 7... 3. . 149.4 149.9 161.0 Ewe Clothing... 53-5: 160.6 162.8 173.3 -1.4 -1.3 
LILTS Sale a AN Beas 90.3 89.9 90.7 —-0.4 LUTE aa 8 see ae ete 150.9 149.7 152.8 +0.8 —1_2 
Housefurnishings ..... 159.8 | 159.8] 163.3 —2.1 | Housefurnishings 149.9 | 149.9] 159.7 0 -6.1 
Sundries... ../3% 5. ; - 140.0 140.4 137.6 Seige WIOMIHGTICS: <2 5 3:2 la och o> 150.6 150. 1 145.5 +0.3 +3.5 
Weighted Total..... 163.0 163.2 169.7 -3.9 Weighted Total....| 168.4 167.9 a7. 67, +0.3 tao 
New York Rochester 
MOG0 &. 2.0.. cadens ores 202.3 200.8 212.8 SO Be: Cee ce 215.4 216.8r| 227.3 -0.6 —5 2, 
LER TT ee ae 104.4 104.4 103.8 +0.6 Housing" =e Eee Ses 116.7 116.7 108.3 0 +7.8 
Plothing: o> wasse’ 3. 143.4 142.87} 155.6 BAe CAGUINE GS cee nin « Seine 147.2 147.9 161.9 0.5 =o. 
UT Ge ee Bele ee eee 120.6 120.1 120.1 +0.4 | Fuel®..... prpteeeeee 157.8 156.5 155.1 +0.8 +1.7 
Housefurnishings . ... . 150.4 | 149.7] 157.8 -4.7 | Housefurnishings....| 177.0 | 178.8 | 184.0 -1.0 -3.8 
BSINNCTICN, 221s. cre oieve\ci-.< 160.9 160.5 160.0 EEOl61P OUNOKIeSIS <a. sc. be ae 156-7 156.7 153.1 0 +2.4 
Weighted Total..... 159.6 | 158.9 | 164.6 -3.0 Weighted Total....| 165.2 | 165.7 | 167.5 0.3 -1.4 
Omaha Rockford, Ill. 
Li RS ee 231.2 227.6r| 245.7 -5.9 Food. ME ees 5 a 231.4 229.5 245.6 +0.8 5.8 
iousinge 5 no no)! 111.3 fit 3 106.0 +5.0 | Housing!............ 146.6 146.6 140.3 0 +4.5 
Clothing.6 20/22 42 652: 144.3 143.6r| 157.6 =974.| Clothing. ..3.2...... 141.7 144.0 161.2 -1.6 Seat 
Waele eit. 22. ee - 131.1 130.0 133.8 -2.0 Lg iTe Nees rere 141.5 140.7 144.3 +0.6 — too 
Housefurnishings . .. . . 162.7 | 163.4} 179.0 -9.1 | Housefurnishings....] 1468] 146.8 | 164.4 0 -10.7 
Bandries: 235 a Ss: 151.6 151-6 |" 148.0 -+o'4 | Sundries.- 22-2... 153.0 153.1 148.3 0.1 +3.2 
Weighted Total. .... 165.9 | 164.77| 170.3 =2.6 | Weighted Total....| 173.2 | 172.8] 178.1] +0.2| 2.8 
Philadelphia Sacramento { | 
Te a ge 198.3 195.6r} 211.5 41.4 6.2 Food. os SE REC 2 210.0 210.3 226.3 0.1}. -7.2 
Housing, 5 5-55. 110.4 | 110.4] 110.4 0 0 . | Housing"............ 115.3 | 115.3} 115.3 0 02 
Clothing»: \sease 5 133.3 133.1 149.9 +0.2 —11.73 {-Clothing.....2...2225% 163.8 163.9 170.0 0.1 -3.6 
LOTS CO oe ee 143.9 143.0 142.7 +0.6 EPGaaie RueP. 0 oe e esac = 73.7 ts By ba 74.7 0 — ea 
Housefurnishings .... - 147.3 | 147.3] 151.6 0 -2.8 | Housefurnishings....} 158.6 | 160.3r| 177.5 -1.1} -10.6 
Sundries; 0.2: 2. 152.9 152.9 149.0 0 +2.6 | Sundries............ 151.0 150.9 146.2 +0.1 +3.3 
Weighted Total. .... 159.3 158.2 164.9 +0.7 3.4 Weighted Total....| 160.1 160.3 165.2 -0.1 / —3-1 
oQOOooOoooooooooooeoeeeaeaeaeaepjyaae————— ee ::0—O*@—O—SoSwC<s>9m@=®*$=“®@=oqo®“$ws@>®@®=*S=ERoOEE om» 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 
[oo8te emeree eo. 210.4 208.5 220.6 +0.9 -4-6/) Mood -. 2.835720 207.2 205.4 220.0 +0.9 -5.8 
Housmpe oe. == 2 118.6 118.6 116.3 0 +2.0 | Housing!............ FUT 117.7 113.0 0 +4.2 
ee 142.4] 142.27} 153.2]} +0.1]  -7.0 | Clothing............ 138.8 | 139.8] 152.2] -o.7| -88 
i DAA eee 135.1 135.1 137.0 0 1.4 |, FueF. 42200ee. 22: 143.6 142.3r) 148.8 +0.9 3.5 
Housefurnishings .... . 136.2 137.0 147.0 -0.6 -7.3 | Housefurnishings 132.8 132.9 160.0 0.1 =17:0 
Sundries..... ieee 151.9 151.8 148.8 +0.1 O59 } Sundries: 4-2 <,cc- -<.-.- 140.2 140.4 137.7 SEL +1.8 
Weighted otal’... 161.8 161-Ir| 165.7 +0.4 — Weighted Total....| 158.3 157.8r| 164.0]! +0.3 3.5 
‘Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 0.1% 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur ConrerENcE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT. show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other citves. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 


Crrr Aug. 1940 | Sept, 1948 Crrr sent. 1940| Aue. 1040 | Sept. tose f 4% 294? | Sent, 1948 | 
Aug. 1949 | Sept. to t. 1949 | Aug: ept. 1948 
pail le ee Sept “1049 | Sept. 1949 na Sept. “1949 | Sept. 1949 | 
St. Paul Toledo 
Rood nan iS cc 218.7 215.9r +1.3 = 8) BP BOOd a2 tous cocina iae Q13.4 Q11.1 226.4 +1.1 —5.7. 
Housing!............. 108.2 108.2 0 +0.5 | Housing!............ 126.5 126.5 120.8 0 +4.7 
Clothing.) 5.5. ane. 139.4 140.17 -0.5 —9,.8 1 Clothing: .. <..... sen): 145.4 148.7 160.2 eae atte 
ue lasts aides athnoae Hoe 134.9 UBB eA +1.4 =O oR MME ays teeerks cet teeta 145.5 144.2 147.3 +0.9 he 
Housefurnishings..... 155.5 155.8 -0.2 -11.6 Housefurnishings sleeve, 149.7 142.7 148.6 0 -4.0 
Sundries............. 154.8 154.7 +0.1 +3.5 | Sundries............ 157.8 157.8 155.5 0 41.5 
Weighted Total..... 162.5 | 161.6 +0.6| 3.5] Weighted Total....) 166.3] 165.9] 170.6] +0.2| -2.5. | 
San Francisco-Oakland Wausau, Wis. 
Foods) eee ee: 220.3 | 217.5 +1.3 8.0 PEO. pause re. po -7.0 
Housing! eco. 102.7 | 102.7 0 | +1.8 | Housingt..:......... 0 
Clothing. $8.07) 4. ©. 146.6 | 146.4 +0.1 -8.9 | Clothing............ -11.6 
Bitel?= ocdee ob tee 91.2 91.2 0 +04) Buel... de 2.2 
Housefurnishings..... 145.5 | 145.6 -0.1 -6.4 | Housefurnishings . . ; -4.8 
Sundries... 80%. 157.6 | 157.1 +0.3| 43.7 ae ences ee : : : A +1.9 | 
Weighted Total..... 164.2 163.1 +0.7 at BE 
Seattle Wilmington, Del 
Rood. s eee 208.3 | 207.3 +0.5 EB I MOOG so citues seers 191.8 189.6 | 206.5 +1.2 -7.1 
Housing!............. 115.9 | 115.9 0 0 | Housing!............ 124.9 | 124.9] 113.3 0 +10.2 
Glothing ss een. diote 134.8 136.1 -1.0 0) ul ClOb MI tere see 150.6 150.9 170.2 =0)2 -11.5 
lho) Ge Mein eh AS Repo bers 135.8 135.87 0 SEP NG afte es we aces tects 129.2 127.2 130.6 +1.6 male lt 
Housefurnishings..... 158.9 | 159.7 -~0.5 -6.0 | Housefurnishings....} 141.4] 145.4] 173.9 -2.8| -18.7 
Sundries: S000 a> tas 146.1 146.1 0 +2.3 | Sundries............ 141.2 141.1 132.7 +0.1 +6.4 
Weighted Total s 
Spokane Youngstown 
Foods. Sa Me. 202.9 | 202.1 | 217.771 +0.4| 6.8 | Food............... 212.0 | 212.87] 231.2] -0.1] -8.3 
Housing!........... --| 110.8] 110.8] 110.8 0 0 | Housing’............ 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.8 0 0 
Clothing (eee sue ee 128.9 |. 130.7 | 147.8 -1.4 | -19.8 | Clothing............ 161.8 |. 161.7 | 173.0] +0.1 6.5 
Birel2iy dake ee 148.3 | 148.2] 147.57) 40.1] +0.5 | Fuel’............... 140.6 | 189.9 | 139.67) +0.5| +0.7 
Housefurnishings..... 136.0 | 139.27} 149.8 —2).9 -9.2 | Housefurnishings....} 146.4 | 146.6] 161.6 -0.1 -9.4 
Sundries, 3 0)5..0/..%o 146.9 146.8 141.9 +0.1 43.5 | oumdries). i. .ce ewe 142.1 142.17] 142.5 0 -0.3 
Weighted Total..... 157.5 | 157.5 | 162.67 0 eet Weighted Total....| 159.1 | 159.2r) 167.1 0-1 4.8 
Syracuse \ 
Food, Aco. Sane Q11.7 212.6 921.8 -0.4 4.6 
} A 
Gene BS ot eT a ts i a : te u Dae ee 1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, 
Fie... f.. of) 180.4 | 148.8 450.9 | tr tod *Includes electricity and gas. rRevised, 
Housefurnishings..... 155.5 158.0 163.8 -1.6 -5.1 
Sundries............. 143.5 143.4 139.5 +0.1 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 159.3 160.0 162.7 -0.4 —2.1 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FOUR CITIES 


Housefurnishings 


Weighted Total Housing! Clothing Fuel and Light Sundries 


ave. | 1949 renee a Ang: ated reer: 1948 ane, Ante Sept. 1948} Aug. age pepisl 1948} Aug. 1949/Sept. 1948 Aug. 1088 Sept. 1948 Rua 1949 Sept. 1948 
to to to to to to ; 
Sept. 1949 Sent, ‘1949 Sept, “1949 Sept, “1949 Sept, “1949 Sept. 1949 Set. “949 Sept. “949 Sept. 1949 Sept. 1949 Sept “949 Sept. 1949]Sept. 1949|Sept. 1949 


Evansville, Ind...... +0.8 -8.8 }] +0.3 -0.1 6.2 +0.3 +4.5 


International Falls, Minn. 0.5 | -11.3 0 0.4] -5.7 0 +9.0 
Joliet, Il?........... +0.6 -8.6 —0.1 —0.2 | -12.5 | +0.1 |] +3.2 
Trenton, N. J....... 0.8 -8.9 0 -1.8 -8.7 | 0.1] 43.8 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
(Continued from page 492) The consumer’s dollar continued to command about 


sixty-two cents’ worth of goods as compared with 
January, 1939. During the year ending in mid-Sep- 
tember, it gained 2.8% in real value, or 1.7 cents of 
the January, 1939, dollar. 


Higher prices for bituminous coal and anthracite 
accounted for the bulk of the increase in fuel. Coke 
showed a less pronounced rise. 


Tobacco, drugs, and toilet articles prices were sub- Germtiy Fase 


stantially the same as in August, while modest de- pees 


clines were reported for most cleaning materials. Statistical. Divi 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Wage Increase Announcements 
B. Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only 
C. No Change in Wage Structure 

Note: Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


T: 
Company de 
Worker} Amount 
Building Materials 
Johns-Manville Corporation. ....... WE | $.04 hr. 
Manville, N. J. 
National Gypsum Company....... WE | $.025 hr. 
National City, Mich. 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Mulrronghs Wellcome and Company,| WE | $.05 hr. 
ne. 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc..... WE | $.07 hr. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
' Koppers Company, Inc.............| WE | $.05 hr. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Monsanto Chemical Company... . WE | $.05 hr. 
Trenton, Mich. 
S $10 to 
| $30 mo. 
Monte Christe Corporation....,... WE | $8.05 hr. 
Rahway, N. J. 
Philadelphia Quartz Company... . WE | $.04 hr. 
Chester, Pa. 
S $.05 hr. 
Richmond Guano Company....... WE | $.05 hr 
Richmond, Va. 
Sun Chemical Corporation..........| WE | $.05 hr. 
Norwood, Mass. 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc..............| WE | $.05 hr. 
Rensselaer, N. Y. : T 
S 6% 
average 
Food and Allied Products 
General Mills). 20s. WE | $.07 hr. 
Amarillo; Wichita Falls, Tex., El 
Reno; Oklahoma City, Okla. 
assOr Oo nn eee bie WE | $.06 hr. 
Great Falls, Mont..............:.] WE | $.05 hr. 
Johnson City, Tenn...............] WE“ see 
remarks 
Louisville, Ky....................| WE | $.058 hr. 
average 
Kraft Cheese Company.............] WE | $.105 hr. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
S $3 wk. 
Standard Brands, Inc.............. S {$3.50 wk. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


8-1-49 


Wage Settlement Announcements—Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 


Previous Rate or Range 


Numbe 
Mfected 4] | pce” 
2,525 |$1.185 hr. 
250 |$1.095 hr. 
300 |$1.045 hr. 
minimum 
120 $1.34 
labor to 
$1.64 hr. 
top 
56 n.d. 
273 $1.70 
average 
straight 
time 
10 | $250 to 
$450 mo. 
60 n.d. 
109 | $1.36 hr. 
average 
8 | $1.36 hr. 
average 
60 | $.85 hr. 
minimum 
$.98 hr. 
maximum 
31 n.d. 
964 | $.84 to 
$1.56 hr. 
274 | $160 to 
$300 mo. 
324 n.d. 
174 n.a. 
50 n.d. 
55 n.d. 
113 n.d, 
64 | $1.22 to 
$1.85 hr. 
35 | $78 wk. 
after 
2 mos. 
88 | $75 wk. 
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Effective 


8-1-48 


6-1-49 


9-148 


10-1+48 


8-1-49 


Remarks 


Company pays difference between straight time 
pay for 8 hours and any pay received for jury 
duty. Plant seniority reduced from 10 to 8 years. 
(Federal Labor Union, AFL) 

(United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 


(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. 
(UMW, Dist. 50) 


Shift differentials established at 4¢ and 6¢, pre- 
viously 0. Pay for holiday falling on Saturday, 
even if not scheduled to work. Three weeks’ 
vacation after 20 years’ service. Company paid 
sickness and accident benefits. Check off. 
Four hours call in pay for operating engineers. 
(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL; Int. Union 
Operating Engineers, AFL) 

(United Chemical Workers, CIO) 


(No union) 

Washington’s Birthday—paid holiday. To re- 
ceive additional 2.5¢ hour, 1-1-50; and 5¢ hour, 
7-1-50. (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 

(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 

(No union) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 


(UMW, Dist. 50) 
(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 


(No union) 


(Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 


(Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 
(Amer. Fed: Grain Millers, AFL) 


Increase: 2¢ hr. plus classification adjustment 
averaging approx. 4.2¢ hr. (Amer. Fed. Grain 
Millers, AFL) 


Increase is classification adjustment. (Amer. 


Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 


5-15-48 |(Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 


and Helpers, AFL) 


5-15-48 |(Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 


2-1-48 |Route salesmen. 


and Helpers, AFL) 


(Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, AFL) 


a 
oO 
son al Worker! 
Metal Manufactures 
Camfield Manufacturing Company..| WE 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc.....| WE 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Harder Refrigerator Corporation....| WE 
Cobelskill, N. Y. 
International Harvester Company...| WE 
Louisville, Ky. 
Oliver United Filters, Inc........... Ss 
Hazelton, Pa. 
The Singer Manufacturing Company. | WE 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Non-ferrous Metals and Their Products 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting] WE 
Company 
Hillsboro, N. C. 
Metalline Falls, Wash............. WE 
S 
Reynolds Metals Company......... WE 
Hurricane Creek; Jones Mill, Ark. 
Paper and Allied Products 
Filter Materials, Inc............... WE 
Waupaca, Wis. 
Morris Paper Mills................ WE 
Joliet, Ml. 
Public Utilities 
Central Florida Gas Corp........... WE 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
Ohio Power Company.............. WE 
Canton, O. 
Retail and Wholesale Trade 
Food Employers Council, Inc....... iS) 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Increase 
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A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—SEPTEMBER 15 TO OCTOBER 15—Continued 


Previous Rate or Range 


Effective 


1-47 


n.d. 


n.d. 


$1.39 and| 6-14-48 


6-48 
5-5-48 


3-1-48 


7-147 


n.d. 


n.d. 


n.d. 


Dat Numbe 
AEaOTE: Effective Affected Rate 
$.05 hr. | 8-25-49 40 | $1.25 hr. 
average 
$.05 hr. | 8-22-49 19,000 n.a 
9-12-49 | approx. 
9-5-49 
9-30-49 
10-7-49 
$.08 hr. $1.01 hr. 
average 
$.06 and 
$.07 hr. $1.67 hr. 
$.0225 hr. n.d. 
$.02 to see 
$.06 hr. remarks 
$.13 hr. $1.20 hr. 
common 
labor 
$.165 hr. $1.16 hr. 
common 
labor 
10% n.a 
approx. 
see n.d 
remarks 
5% n.a 
$.10 hr. n.a 
$.05 hr. 
$.03 hr. 
138% n.d 
approx. 
4% n.d. 
$2.50 wk.| 9-4-49 7,000 |$60.50 wk.| 1-1-48 


Remarks 


Three hundred and twenty piece workers had 
base rates increased by 15¢ hour. Their average 
earnings as of 7-47 were $1.40 hour. Six paid 
holidays—payment at base rates in case of 
pieceworkers. (UAW, AFL) 

Two percent of total number of hours worked for 
sick leave benefits to all employees with five or 
more years’ service. Second and third shift 
differential increased from 6¢ to 8¢ hour. (Int. 
Ass’n. Machinists, Ind.; Int. Bro. Teamsters, 
AFL; South. Cal. Prof. Engineering Ass’n., 
Ind., (hourly and salaried); Police Union, Ind.; 
United Aircraft Welders, Ind.; UAW, CIO; 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartend- 
ers Int. Union, AFL) 

Paid holidays on graduated scale. One holiday 
for all workers; 6 holidays for 5-year employees. 


| (UAW, AFL) 


Affects perishable tool grinder; machinists all 
around; machinist-repair. (Int. Ass’n. Machin- 
ists, Ind.) 

(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 


Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service; 
improvements in hospitalization plan for em- 
ployees and dependents; increase in minimum 
monthly annuities; extension of hospitalization 
to retired employees. (No additional contri- 
butions required). Previous rates: $1.14 to 
$1.24 hour, labor grade 10; $1.75 to $1.95 hour, 
labor grade 2. (National Metal Trades Ass’n. 
labor grades). (United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, CIO) 


Increase represents same increase given to other 
American Zinc plants during third quarter of 
1948. (Int. Hod Carriers’, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers’ Union, AFL) 

Six paid holidays; double time if worked. Pre- 
viously, time and a half if worked. Sick leave 
plan discontinued. (Int. Union Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, CIO) 

(No union) 


Wage increase of 4¢ hour in lieu of paid holidays; 
3¢ hour toward elimination of area wage differ- 
entials. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 


(Int. Bro. Papermakers, AFL) 


Additional benefits for hospitalization and health. 
(Int. Bro. Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL) 


Scheduled work week changed from 48 to 44 
hours. Six paid holidays, previously five. Va- 
cations granted on 44-hour week basis instead of 
40-hour week basis. Contract expires 6-30-50. 
(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Also inequity adjustment in certain jobs. Bi- 
weekly pay; extra day’s vacation if holiday falls 
on normal working day during vacation period; 
jury duty pay; retrogression policy for in- 
capacitated employees; double rate after 16 
consecutive hours of work. Affects production 
employees only. (Utility Workers, CIO) 


To receive an additional $2 week, 1-1-50. 
(Retail Clerks Int. Ass’n, AFL) 
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A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—SEPTEMBER 15 TO 


Tncrease Previous Rate or Range 
Co a g 
mpany oO! 
Worker"! Amount a ple vena Rate Effective 


Retail and Wholesale Trade (Continued) 


| Labor Standards Association........ S [$1.50 wk.} 8-28-49 200 | $56 wk. | 8-28-48 
| Philadelphia, Pa. tailors 
| $42 wk. 
finishers 
1 | 
| Spear & Company................. NS) $2 wk. 7-1-49 200 n.d. n.d. 
] Pittsburgh, Pa. approx. 
| Transportation 
| Columbia Terminals Company...... WE | $.11 hr. | 6-1-49 174 | $1.19 to | 7-1-48 
St. Louis, Mo. $1.39 hr. 
Hershey Coach Company...........| WE | $.10 hr. | 12-1-48 17 | $1.05 hr. | 12-1-47 
Hershey, Pa. 
| Portland Traction Company........ WE | $.04 hr. | 4-1-49 1,302 | $1.52 hr. | 4-1-48 
Portland, Ore. 
/ Ss $.04 hr. | 4-149 260 n.d. 4-148 
| Miscellaneous Industries 
| *Cincinnati Newspapers (3)......... WE | $2 wk. n.d. n.d. $91 wk. n.d. 
Cincinnati, O. basic day 
| ' ; scale 
_ International Projector Corporation.| WE | $.05 hr. | 7-5-49 225 see 7-5-48 
Bloomfield, N. J. base rate approx. | remarks 
[i 
j Masonite Corporation..............| WE | $.02 hr. | 8-30-49 2,300 | $.96 hr. | 11-1-48 
Laurel, Miss. base rate 
Northwestern Leather Co........... WE | $.025 hr. | 9-14-49 900 | $1.42 hr. 9-48 
i Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. straight 
/ time 
*R.C.A. Communications, Inc....... WE /|$2.50 wk.| 10-18-49] 1,'700 n.d. n.d. 
U.S. A. and Hawaii $1.00 wk. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)......... WE | $.04 hr. | 7-1-49 7 | $1.355 to | 71-48 
Muskegon, Mich. $1.67 hr. 


B—Settlements for Fringe Benefits 


Portland, Ore. 


Tron and Steel and Their Products 


American Can Company.............. WE 
Interstate (26 Locations) 
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OCTOBER 15—Continued 


Remarks 


Hiring rates remained same, $56 and $42. In- 
crease upon completion of 3 months’ service. 
Stores affected: Gimbel Bros., Lit Bros., N. 
Snellenberg & Co., Strawbridge & Clothier, 
John Wanamaker. Contract expires 8-28-50. 
(Amal. Clothing Workers, CIO) 

Also 3 weeks’ paid vacation after 25 years’ 
service. (Office Employees’ Int. Union, AFL) 


(Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, AFL) 

(Amal. Ass’n. Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees, AFL) 

Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ service. 
Checkoff of union dues. (Amal. Ass’n. Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees, 
AFL) 

(No union) 


Announced 9-28-49. Agreement expires 9-10-50. 
(Int. Stereotypers and Electrotypers, AFL) 


Previous rates: $1.521 hour, average base rate; 
$1.913 hour, earning rate including incentive 
earnings. (United Electrical, Radio, Machine 
Workers, CIO) 

Two additional paid holidays. (Int. Woodwork- 
ers, CIO) 

Three weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ service; 
accident and sickness benefits; increased room 
service benefits under hospitalization. (Int. 
Fur and Leather Workers, CIO) 

One dollar increase affected messengers. Contract 
provides for liberalization of vacation-time 
allowances. (Amer. Communications Ass’n., 
CIO) 

(Oilworkers’ Int. Union, CIO) 


Only 


entials depending on skills from 2.5¢ to 3¢; raises differentials in pay between 


ant by as much as 2.5¢ hour. Employees with 5 


years’ service receive disability pay from the first day. Improved severance 
pay plan. Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years for male workers. Contract 
expires 8-11-50; provides a wage reopener 2-15-50. Money provisions retro- 
active to 9-12-49. (United Packinghouse Workers, CIO; Amal. Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, AFL; Nat. Bro. of Packinghouse Workers, Ind.) 
Rates as of 3-1-48: $1.13 base rate, male; $.99 hour base rate, female. Contract 
expires 3-1-50. New Year’s, Thanksgiving, and Christmas established as paid 
holidays. On these days all regular seniority employees who worked 1,400 
hours last year, and who would normally be at work but lose a day of work 
because of the holiday, will receive 8 hours’ pay at their base rate. Employees 
also must work the regularly scheduled work days before and after the holi- 
day and on the holiday if work is scheduled. (Int. Woodworkers, CIO) 


Type 
Company of Remarks 
Worker! Date Number 
Effective Affected 
Food and Allied Products 
evi & Company. teeeeeess++..-s.--| WE | 10-14-49] 37,000 |Former rates adjusted from 5¢ to 15¢ hour. Contract increases job rate differ- 
icago, Ill. 
outlying plants and city pl 
Libby-McNeill & Libby.............. WE 


*15,000 |Supplemental agreement expires 3-15-50. Noncontributory group insurance 
not to be renegotiated before 3-15-52. Annuity plan—cost to company, 6¢ 
hour—not to be renegotiated before 3-15-51. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 


B—SETTLEMENTS FOR FRINGE BENEFITS ONLY—Continued 


Benefits 


Co: of Remarks 
ate Worker! Date Number 
Effective | Affected 


Tron and Steel and Thir Products (Cont’ued) 


*Armco Steel Corporation.............| WE n.d. 6,000 |Announced 9-28-49. Employees to receive at least $100 month on retirement. | 
Middletown; Hamilton; Zanesville, O. Company will add to present retirement benefits amount necessary to make 
total monthly pension not less than $100. Benefits will go to Armco employees | 
who have retired since 1-1-45. Also, under present contributory group life | 
insurance plan, retired workers’ insurance will be continued at no cost to them. |) 

(Armco Employees Ind. Fed.) 
*General Steel Castings Corporation...| WE | 9-29-49 1,350 |Contract extended 90 days to await outcome of negotiations in steel industry. 


Eddystone, Pa. Company did grant 6 paid holidays a year; 4¢ hour, company paid, for each 
worker toward a health insurance plan; 3 weeks’ vacation after 20 years 
service. (United Steelworkers, CIO) on 

“Kaiser Steels Corpa..pry=tasysietsaieedt ss WE n.d. 3,500 |Announced 10-6-49. Contract provides for company paid 4¢ hour social insur- | 
Fontana, Calif. ance plan and 6¢ hour pension plan. Provisions effective until 1951. (United 

Steelworkers, CIO) 

*Pfaudler Company.................-| WE | 9-30-49 n.a. |Agreement embraces ‘10¢ welfare and pension plan recommended by the Presi- 
Rochester, N. Y. dent’s fact-finding board. Manner in which funds will be applied subject to 

further negotiations. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Portsmouth Steel Corp............... WE n.d. 4,000 |Granted 4¢ for social insurance; 6¢ for pensions. These amounts and expiration 
Portsmouth, O. approx. | date of contract subject to change to conform with settlements by larger steel 

companies. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Lumber and Lumber Products 

Atlas Plywood Corporation........... WE n.d. n.a. |Six paid holidays; hospital and surgical benefits for employees and family; 
Newberry, Mich. weekly sickness benefit for employees only. (Int. Woodworkers, CIO) 

Goodman Lumber Company.......... WE | 7-1-49 n.a. |Contract expires 6-30-50. Small increase in nonoccupational sickness and 
Goodman, Wis. accident insurance benefits; 4 premium paid for by company. (Int. Wood- 

workers, CIO) 

Rathborne Hair and Ridgway Co......| WE | 9-7-49 n.a. |Double time for 6 holidays if worked. (Int. Woodworkers, CIO) 

Cass Lake, Minn. 

Metal Manufactures - 

Ford Motor Company................| WE | 7-98-49 | 115,000 |Total “employee security” program for hourly workers at Ford consists of three 

Dearborn, Mich. parts: (1) A group insurance policy covering life insurance, accidental death 
and dismemberment, and weekly accident and sickness benefits; (2) Blue Cross 
hospitalization and Blue Shield surgical benefits; (8) The new retirement pro- 
gram. Employees contribute to the group insurance program; company pays 
all of the pension program just negotiated; employees pay all Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield program. For details relating to Ford’s settlement see ““Trends in 
Employee Benefit Plans,” The Management Record, October, 1949, p. 446; 
“Trends in Labor Relations,” The Management Record, November, 1949, 
p. 486. (UAW, CIO) 

Hayssen Company..-..2.2.5- .: 02a; WE | 8-3-49 n.a. \|Company pays 14 Blue Cross surgical plan. Contract expires 7-1-50. (United 
Sheboygan, Wis. Farm Equip. and Metal Workers, CIO) 

Houdaille-Hershey Corporation........| WE | 71-49 300 |Five cents an hour inequity adjustment to 387 indirect workers; additional 
Decatur Division, adjustments of 5¢ to 20¢ hour, to 111 of these workers. Joint contributory 
Decatur, Ill. health insurance program adopted 10-1-49. Maximum coverage: 2.33¢ hour, 

employer; 2.85¢ hour, employee. Over-all cost to company of wages and 
insurance is 4.49¢. (UAW, AFL) 

Mack Manufacturing Corp............| WE | 10-15-49] 3,573 |Average rate $1.75 hour. Contract expires 10-14-50. Saturday and Sunday 
Plainfield; New Brunswick, N. J. pay as such to power house employees who were formerly on a continuous 

operation basis; reopening on general wage increase, pensions and insurance. 
(UAW, CIO) 

Oliver United Filters, Inc............. WE | 8-9-49 150 |Six paid holidays. (Int. Ass’n. Machinists, Ind.) 

Hazelton, Pa. 

“Singer Manufacturing Co............ WE | 10-16-49 | 7,500 |Contract retains “standards wage incentive system,” a bonus-pay plan. Union held 
Elizabeth, N. J. this was a company speed-up plan and it became one of the major reasons for 


the strike. Approx. 1,000 workers who do not come under the incentive plan 
will get increases of 2¢ to 6¢ hour. One-year contract provided 3 weeks’ vacation 
after 15 instead of 20 years’ service and regulated seniority, temporary layoffs, 
grievance and arbitration procedure and promotions. Workers received vacation 
pay for vacations coinciding with strike. (United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, CIO) 

Miscellaneous Industries 


BirdrésiSon, Incacep sae cee ee WE | 7-8-49 545 |Three weeks’ vacation after 15 instead of 20 years’ service. Contract expires 
Norwood, Mass. 4-1-50. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 

Bob Goodrich. Cows. «aa..dae sees WE n.d. 16,000 |Contract, effective upon signing of local supplements, provides improved con- 
Mich., Tenn., Calif., Pa., Okla., Ala., J tributory pension and insurance benefits. Details of the plans are to be worked 
Ohio. out by company and union. Contract expires 2-1-51. (United Rubber Work- 

ers, CIO 

Locke, Incorporated..................| WE | 7-1-49 918 |Liberalized vacation plan. Contract expires 8-31-50. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
Baltimore, Md. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co........ WE 5-1-49 90 |Two weeks’ vacation after 15 instead of 25 years’ service—136 hours pay. Six 
International Falls, Minn. approx. | holidays, 3 of which are paid. Pay provided for 3 other holidays if company 


shuts down plant. Rates as of 5-1-48: $1.09 hour, male base—48 hours; 
$1.20 hour, male base—40 hours. Contract expires 4-30-50. (Int. Bro. Paper 
Makers, AFL) 
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B—SETTLEMENTS FOR FRINGE BENEFITS ONLY—Continued 


Benefits 
Compan eee k 
ey Worker! Date Number ne a 
Effective Affected 
Miscellaneous Industries (Continued) 
The Parker Pen Company............ WE | 8-1-49 1,051 |Contract expires 4-12-50. Four paid holidays—Labor Day, Thanksgiving, 
Janesville; Fennimore," Wis. Christmas, New Year’s. Super-seniority for 5 members of bargaining commit- 
tee, president and vice president of union. Rates not including bonuses 
12-30-46, $1.15 to $1.61 hour males; 88¢ to $1.12 hour females. (Federal 
Labor Union, AFL) 
*Sharp and Dohme.................. WE | 1-1-50 3,000 |Announced 10-13-49. Contract includes hospitalization and surgical benefits; 
Philadelphia, Pa. approx. | doctor’s fees for home and office calls; diagnostic laboratory fees outside 
hospital. New health “package” is on a voluntary basis. Exact cost to company 
not yet determined but it is estimated to be approximately as much as to its 
employees. Maximum allowance of $240 for surgical operations for employees 
and immediate dependents allowed. Plan also includes unlimited services during 
hospital confinement, including use of radium and x-ray therapy and full semi- 
private benefits up to 70 days annually for each ailment. Contract expires in 
25 months. (United Chemical Workers, CIO) 
United States Finishing Company...... WE | 8-20-49 820 |Contract expires 8-20-52. Minimum rate as of 8-9-48, $1.02 hour. Shift 
Hartsville, S. C. differentials: $¢, second shift; 5¢, third shift. Company pays 14 insurance 
pe for employees. Modified union shop. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 
C—No Change in Wage Structure 
No Change 
Type 
Company of Remarks 
Worker! Date Number 
ffective Affected 
Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding] WE | 7-23-49 8,000 |Contract expires 7-23-50. Rate as of 7-23-48, $1.55 hour, first class mechanic. 
Company to (Indus. Union Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, CIO) 
Mobile, Ala. 5,000 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company| WE | 9-9-49 n.a. {Contract expires 7-21-50. Upon written notice may be reopened once for wage 
West Allis, Wis. discussions on or after 9-30-49. Current rates: $1.45 hour to $1.92 hour, 
patternmakers; 82¢ hour to $1.07 hour, patternmaking apprentices; effective 
6-21-48. Contract provides classification adjustments of 1.5¢ hour. (Pattern 
Makers’ League of N. A., AFL) 
The Detroit Edison Company......... WE n.a n.a. |Union group comprises 67% of hourly rated employees or about 40% of all 
Detroit, Mich. employees. Agreement provides for wages to be increased by amount approxi- 
mately equal to average of whatever increases Ford and Chrysler may grant. 
Increases defined as general wage increases and/or employers’ contributions 
toward pensions, (Utility Workers Union, CIO) 
Durham Hosiery Mills................] WE | 9-1-49 400 |Contract expires 8-31-50. (Amer. Fed. Hosiery Workers, Ind.) 
Durham, N. C. approx. 
Eastern Corporation................. WE | 7-1-49 1,138 |Contract expires 6-30-50. Rates as of 5-10-48: $1.13 hour, male common labor; 
Lincoln; South Brewer, Me. $1.03 hour, female common labor. (Int. Bro. Papermakers, AFL) 
Lister Worsted Co., Inc...............]| WE see n.a. |Contract extended to 2-50. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 
Stillwater, R. I. remarks 
Polar Ware Company................ WE n.d. n.a. |!(United Farm Equip. and Metal Workers, CIO) 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
United Rayon Mills.................. WE | 6-26-49 300 |Contract expires 6-26-50. Change in “checkoff” to conform with state law. 
Elberton, Ga. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 
Wayne Pump Company.............. WE | 8-26-49 200 |Contract expires 8-26-50. Minimum rate as of 7-26-48, $35 week. Reopening 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Y 
*Obeied from press reports—information not verified. 


n.a.Not available. 


Partners in Production—A Basis for Labor-Manage- 


clause for discussion of liberalized insurance benefits provided. (United Office 
and Professional Workers, CIO) 


of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 


Doris K. LirpMAn 
Statistical Division 


Management Book Shelf 


the president of the American Brake Shoe Company. The 


ment Understanding—This report analyzes the goals of 
both management and labor from the points of view of 
both parties. It then attempts to point out bases for mutual 
understanding in areas of potential cooperation and areas 
of potential compromise. By the Labor Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, assisted by Osgood Nichols, The 
Twentieth Century Fund, New Y ork City, 1948, 149 pp., $1.50. 


Bottom-Up Management—A small, readable volume by 


thesis of the book is that decentralized management— 
giving men down the line greater freedom and responsibility 
—stimulates individual initiative and results in more effi- 
cient business operations. The author describes how bot- 
tom-up management works in his organization, and how 
the principles can be applied generally in business. By 
William B. Given, Jr., Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 
171 pages, $2.50. 
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Personnel Briefs 


What’s On Your Chest? 


Chest X-rays were recently taken of 895 employees 
of the Erie Resistor Corporation. Facilities for the 
service were provided by the Erie County Health and 
Tuberculosis Association. Five Erie physicians read 
the films. The confidential reports were sent directly 
to the employees or their personal physicians. X-ray 
costs ($1 a person) were paid by the company. 

The Northwest Mutual Life Insurance Company 
also arranged chest X-ray services for its home office 
employees. Facilities were made available by the 
Wiscensin Anti-Tuberculosis Association. In_ all, 
1,154 pictures were taken. 


Plant Cake 


A huge cake. weighing over one thousand pounds 
played an important role in the sixtieth anniversary 
celebration of Aldens, Inc., Chicago, recently. Oc- 
cupying space about six feet square, the cake was a 
scale-model replica of the company’s main building 
with adjacent streets, sidewalks, street lights and 
signs included. Colored icing was used for the build- 
ing’s red brick and stone trim exterior. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse Grows 


In thirty-one years, the Wisconsin Electric Power 
Company has offered 836 training classes, instructed 
by 228 company engineers, accountants, and techni- 
cians. A total of 17,893 course-completion certificates 
has been awarded. These statistics were highlighted 
recently in an employee magazine article on the com- 
pany’s related training study courses. The program, 
founded in 1919, consists of courses related to com- 
pany equipment, procedures, materials, and supplies. 


Funding Pensions 
(Continued from page 468) 


examinations are required for the life insurance fea- 
ture, unless the insurance underwritten for an individ- 
ual exceeds a specified maximum. 

As in the case of the individual policy plan; life 
insurance protection equivalent to $1,000 for each $10 
monthly annuity is provided. Also, the cash value of 
the policy in the later years before retirement exceeds 
the face value of the policy. 

The employee has a number of options as to the 
form of his retirement benefits. Unlike the group an- 
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nuity plan, this election may be made any time before 
retirement without a physical examination. 


PROFIT SHARING 


A fairly new type of pension plan is one based on 
the company’s profits. A predetermined proportion 
of the company’s earnings is deposited in an irrey- 
ocable trust, usually with a separate account for each 
individual. The accumulated funds are used primarily 
to provide retirement benefits, but participants are 
permitted to receive all or part of the amounts in their 
accounts under certain conditions.* 


‘ TRUSTEED vs. INSURED PLANS 


In an article of this length it is impossible to outline 
in detail the advantages. and disadvantages of each 
method of funding.2, To summarize briefly, advocates 
of insured plans believe that the chief advantages of 
this type are safety, relief from responsibility of the 
fund, guarantee of benefits, ease and simplicity of ad- 
ministration. The chief advantages of the trust fund 
plans, as seen by companies with such programs, are 
flexibility in handling contributions and benefits, and 
better control over investments. 

Because of the differences in the methods of funding 
a pension plan and the various benefits provided 
under the various types, any comparison of costs of 
pensions under trust fund plans with those under an 
insured plan will not be valid unless accompanied by 
many qualifications. 

In general, companies with trust fund plans consider 
this type more economical to operate because: 


1. The pension plan is a distinct entity and its cost is 
based on its own experience. 

2. The cost under the trust fund plan includes only the 
actual expense of providing benefits, fees of trustee, coun- 
sel and actuary, and the company’s administrative ex- 
pense in operating the plan. 

3. The cost of the insured plan is higher because the 
premium is loaded for expense. The insurance company 
also makes money on labor turnover through surrender 
charges. 

4. The insurance company must make the premiums 
high enough to assure that the guarantees will be fulfilled. 
It uses a more conservative annuitants’ table than cir- 
cumstances warrant. It does not discount for severances. 

5. The trust fund earns a higher rate of return than 
is possible under insured plans. 


Advocates of insured plans, especially of the group 
annuity type, answer these arguments as follows: 


1. By merging the mortality experience of many com- 


1National Industrial Conference Board, Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 97, ‘Profit Sharing for Workers,’ 1948. 

2For a detailed discussion of the different methods of funding and 
their advantages and disadvantages, see National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 61, “Trends in 
Company Pension Plans,” 1944. 
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panies, the risk of erroneous mortality assumptions tends 
to disappear. 

2. If the custodian’s fees on a cumulative basis, trus- 
tee’s and actuary’s fees, losses on investment and book- 
keeping expenses are figured in the cost under a trust 
fund plan, the cost will be approximately the same for 
both types over a long period. 

8. The insurance companies do not discount for sever- 
ances, as withdrawals are not a risk which can be actuari- 
ally computed. It is not safe for anyone to discount for 
withdrawals because they are influenced by so many fac- 
tors over which the employer has no control. 


4. The cost of a trust fund may be cheaper in the 
beginning because it is based on hypothetical assumptions 
regarding interest rates, mortality and labor turnover 
rates. The difference between the gross premiums of the 
insurance company and the estimates of costs by actuary 
is not a cost saving but represents the margin of safety 
required by the insurance company to permit it to give 
definite guarantees. 

5. The risks of loss are greater under a trust fund plan 
because of the smaller number of lives covered. 

6. The problem of smaller returns on investments is not 
peculiar to insurance companies, for trust fund plans have 
experienced this difficulty as well. The average life insur- 
ance company today earns on its well-matured portfolio 
more than the new trust could possibly earn for some 
time to come. 

F. Beatrice BRowER 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Devaluation 
(Continued from page 471) 


tageously than at the official exchange rate. However, 
the written policy of one company contains the fol- 
lowing admonition: 


“The company recognizes there are, in some cases, op- 
portunities to secure unofficial exchange advantages in 
the conversion of dollars to local currency. The company 
does not wish its foreign residents to take advantage of 
these opportunities. It feels, therefore, that its foreign 
residents should secure their local currency requirements 
at official rates of exchange and, where possible, through 
the company. If a foreign resident exchanges his dollar 
salary at other than official rates, the company will 
adopt such measures as the situation warrants.” 


FOREIGN INCOME TAXES 


In some countries, the expatriate finds that his for- 
eign income tax exceeds the tax on the same income 
in the United States. In other countries the reverse 
may be the case. Since the amount of these taxes 
affects the employee’s take-home, some firms make 
commitments with respect to the income tax obliga- 
tions of their expatriate employees. However, prac- 
tice is far from uniform. 4 


Of the fifteen companies, five state that they do not 
give separate consideration to the matter of income 
taxes in compensating foreign service employees. 
Another company reports that it does so “only in very 
exceptional cases,” while still another expresses the 
belief that “this is a point which should be considered 
in arriving at the cost of living allowance.” One firm 
reports that in the countries in which it operates, in- 
come tax liabilities are less than in the United States, 
but that it nevertheless does not charge the employee 
for the difference, “as we consider the procedure im- 
practical and inadvisable under the circumstances.” 

Three companies report that in the event the ex- 
patriate’s foreign income tax exceeds the United States 
tax on the same income, the company pays the dif- 
ference. However, if the foreign tax is less than the 
United States tax, the employee’s pay is not affected. 

One company reports that “where possible, the com- 
pany tries to avoid running into tax difficulties. Our 
tax department reviews and discusses tax problems 
with the employee concerned as they can be foreseen 
at the time in the foreign country, and also in the 
United States. Any foreign personal taxes are esti- 
mated and included in the foreign service allowance. 
No reimbursements or charges are made.” 

Another company provides that the net effect of its 
compensation policy will be that the expatriate “shall 
be free of all local income taxes on basic salary and 
all allowances, but that he has deducted from his 
allowances the theoretical United States tax on his 
basic salary.” 

The policy of another company is to reimburse the 
expatriate for the excess of foreign income taxes over 
the hypothetical income tax which he would have to 
pay in his home country. In the event that the ex- 
patriate’s tax is less in the country of foreign assign- 
ment than would it be in his home country, the 
difference is taken into consideration in computing the 
cost of living allowance. 

As previously indicated, one company has devised 
a coefficient for each foreign currency with which 
it is concerned. The coefficient includes as one factor 
the foreign tax liability. This liability of expatriate 
employees is estimated to be 10% under the hypo- 
thetical conditions necessary to the creation of the 
coefficient. If the tax is greater than 10% of the 
amount on which the tax is computed, the difference 
is included in the formula for computing the coeffi- 
cient. 


EFFECT OF DEVALUATION 


The fifteen companies were asked what changes in 
compensation policy, if any, they had made as a result 
of recent devaluations, and what changes they antici- 
pated making in the near future. 

Ten of the companies report that they have not 
made any changes to date, and do not foresee having 
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to make any revision of their expatriate pay policies. 
As one of them puts it: 


“We feel that a large part of any profit accruing through 
the devaluation will be offset by increased living costs 
and therefore we do not contemplate making any reduc- 
tions in compensation at present.” 


Another points out: 


“It is contemplated that adjustments will be effected 
in the cost of living allowances as they are reviewed on 
an annual basis.” 


However, three companies report that they are 
giving careful study to the whole situation resulting 
from the devaluations. Their comments follow: 


“The question is under consideration and it will be 
several months before any decision is made, but what- 
ever action is taken will be based on the situation in 


each country.” 
* * * 


“We are currently reviewing the entire problem. No 
decision has been reached to date. As is known, the 
devaluations are not supposed to have any marked effect 
on the cost of living in each country that devaluated its 


currency.” ~ 
* * * 


“There will undoubtedly be a change in cost of living 
allowances in many countries due to devaluation. Further- 
more, our management is considering the use of our own 
living allowance formula in lieu of the State Department 
formula. In addition, our whole plan is being completely 
reviewed and there is some discussion as to a change in 
the foreign service supplement.” 


Three companies report that they have already 
made some changes in their expatriate pay policy. 
Their comments follow: 


“In countries where the local currency has been de- 
valued in terms of the American dollar we are increas- 
ing the local currency salaries of American personnel 
by the exact amount of the difference in the exchange 
rate. By that we mean that the overseas employee’s 
salary, which always has a basis of United States cur- 
rency, is now revalued in terms. of the new. exchange rate 
and thus the employee receives a substantial increase in 
his local currency. We propose, however, to reduce liv- 
ing allowances where necessary to, bring about a total 
increase in take-home remuneration of not more than 


approximately 12% as compared with the take-home re- 
muneration prior to devaluation.” 


* * * 


“No reductions are to be made in base pay as a result 
of devaluation. However, cost of living differentials are 
now expressed and paid in foreign currency. Prior to de- 
valuation, these payments were expressed in dollars and 
paid in foreign currency. The conversion from dollars 
to foreign currency equivalents was made at 105% of 
the dollar exchange rate in effect prior to September 18, 
1949, in countries where devaluation occurred. In coun- 
tries where no devaluation occurred the conversions were 
made at 100% of the rate mentioned above. As a re- 
sult of this move, our employees in devaluated countries 
now receive 5% more units of foreign currency in their 
cost of living differential.payment than they did before 
devaluation. This added amount is intended to cover 
an anticipated over-all price rise in foreign countries. 
The employees in nondevaluated countries now receive 
the same number of foreign currency units as previously. 


The new system of payments was instituted after de- 
valuation as a temporary expedient. It is expected that 
a general revision to the cost of living schedule will be 
made in the near future, probably by December 1, 1949. 
At this time we cannot say definitely whether the new 
payments will be based on the State Department formula 
or whether some other plan will be inaugurated.” 


One company, not elsewhere included in this report, 
states: 


“The devaluation of the currencies of England, Den- 
mark and Egypt has resulted in an increase in the local 
currency equivalent of our dollar paid expatriates in 
excess of their cost of living allowances. Therefore, such 
allowances are being discontinued. A lesser advantage 
accrued to expatriates located in France but it is ex- 
pected that the normal allowances which now apply can 
also be discontinued in due time as it is doubtful if liv- 
ing costs are in excess of those in the United States. 

“In other European countries, expatriates did not re- 
ceive cost of living allowances. Such allowances are 
applicable only if it is established that living costs in the 
country of assignment are definitely higher than in the 
United States, with due consideration of possible income 
tax advantages which the expatriate may have in the 
country of assignment.” 


Hersert S. Brices 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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In the Record 


_ Anatomy of Pensions 


All the various types of pensions are described in the story 
beginning on the following page. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages are weighed in the first section, while the second part 
cites book and verse on plans recently put into operation. 
A foreshadowing of future demands is found in the section 
dealing with area-wide pensions. This is the third section 
in the round-up story and it gives a neat package of all the 
latest facts on this moot subject. 


What’s a Dead Grandmother Worth? 


The comic strip cffice boy who buried his grandmother on 
double-header day now sees to it that a “hearse clause” is 
written into his union contract. The clauses vary a great 
deal from company to company, some merely stating that 
time off with pay will be given for a death in the family, 
while others specify which dead relative entitles the em- 
ployee to a day or days off. Some give time off to attend 
the funeral of a fellow-employee. Various “hearse” clauses 
are reviewed on page 527. 


Left Out—Right In 


The recent CIO convention went through severe labor 
pains to bring forth the new IUE-CIO. This lusty young- 
ster, the CIO hopes, will supplant the just-expelled UE. 

Other unions shading into the pink were not expelled by 
the CIO—they were left to wither on the vine. See the 
stories on pages 514 and 526 for an eyewitness account. 


Play and Pay Together 


In the early days of employee recreation activities, com- 
pany management largely footed the bill for uniforms, equip- 
ment and facilities. As programs have expanded from 
athletics to include hobbies and social activities, employees 


have been paying more and more of the cost. Today, com- 
panies that pay 100% of the cost are the exception. Playing 
and admission fees, club dues and vending-machine profits 
are important sources of revenue. These and other means 
of financing recreation are described in the story on page 517. 


Prices, Strikes, etc. 


The poor bedeviled consumer may start eating better now 
that the price of retail food items has dropped off. He may 
not dress any better unless he lives in a kindly climate, since 
the only sizable declines in clothing occurred in men’s top- 
coats and women’s light wool spring coats. 

Strikes hit consumers who were steel and coal workers. 
Some 19 million man days were lost during October as a 
result of work stoppages. Most of this time can be charged 
to the account of steel and coal. Shutdowns among the 
heavy goods producers would have been even more serious 
except that steel inventories were high in many fabricating 
plants. 

Food for thought along these lines is contained in the 
facts presented by the Statistical Division on pages 528 ff. 
and 532 ff. 

eee 


Filed under—W hat? 


Would you like to know what has appeared in The Man- 
agement Record during the past year? Perhaps pensions is 
a hot subject with you now. In the Index starting on page 
550 you'll find some forty-five entries under this heading. 
Or maybe your interests lean toward union contracts. There 
are at least twenty entries that you'll want to look up. In 
fact, whatever management target your sights are lined up 
on, whether it’s job evaluation, company rules, or instruct- 
ing workers in how to lift, you'll find it under its appropriate 
subject heading. This streamlined index was prepared by 
Carol Boardman of the Information Division with a large 
assist from the entire Division of Personnel Administration. 
Titles of articles are in italics. 
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Pensions—Who? When? How? 


I. The Pension Formula 


BASIC principle of a satisfactory pension pro- 

gram is that the pension, together with the So- 
cial Security benefits, will enable the retired employee 
to live on a reasonable scale. If the plan provides 
benefits so low that the worker’s standard of living 
falls below this level, the worker will fight retirement. 
Company management also will hesitate to retire an 
employee if he will suffer hardship because of drasti- 
cally reduced income. 


WHAT IS ADEQUATE? 


Many people believe that a pension of half pay 
is adequate. It makes a great deal of difference, 
however, whether the pension is based on final pay 
or on average pay. A pension based on 60% of pay 
averaged over the entire period from the time an 
employee is thirty-five until he reaches sixty-five may 
equal only 40% or 45% of his earnings in the last ten 
years of employment when his income is usually at its 
peak. This period, however, to a large degree deter- 
mines his standard of living. 

No matter how desirable it may be to provide an 
adequate pension, however, such a plan will prove 


actually harmful if the company’s finances are not — 


sufficient to support the plan. Unless a pension plan 
has a reasonable prospect of continuing, it is probably 
better not to start it in the first place, as it will arouse 
ill-fated hopes, and its discontinuance may create seri- 
ous hardship and bitterness on the part of workers. 


UNION CONCEPT 


How is the pension to be computed? This is a 
major point of difference between management and 
union leaders in the present pension controversy. Tra- 
ditionally company plans have to a large extent based 
pensions upon the individual’s wages and his length of 
service. In their drives for pensions, however, most 
unions, especially CIO affiliates, are calling for a 
round-figure base pension of $100 or $150 a month 
for all, regardless of the worker’s pay or years of serv- 
ice (although the unions do not quarrel with a basic 
service requirement before the worker is eligible for 
the pension) . 

Undoubtedly union philosophy on this vital issue 
has been greatly influenced by the success of John 
L. Lewis in obtaining a pension of $100 a month for 
the coal miners. It is a matter of prestige for other 
unions to secure as good or better pensions for their 


members. Some unions have indicated that their de- 
mand for a minimum flat-sum pension is only the 
beginning. It is likely that once the principle of a 
minimum company pension is firmly established, they 
may press for higher pensions for skilled members. 

The trend is not sufficiently marked at present to 
predict with any certainty whether the flat-sum pen- 
sion concept will prevail. The Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s settlement, which broke the steel strike, pro- 
vides for a graduated pension. Under the plan, which 
has been in force since 1923, the pension formula is 
1% of the individual’s pay averaged over the last ten 
years before retirement, multiplied by his years of 
service with the company. Bethlehem’s agreement with 
the United Steelworkers provides for the continuation 
of this formula, but with the minimum pension in- 
creased from $50 to $100 a month. The company 
pension is reduced by the amount of Social Security 
benefit received by the individual. The plan is on a 
noncontributory basis. This is the so-called Bethle- 
hem formula which the union has succeeded in 
obtaining from many other steel companies. 

The Ford Motor Company’s agreement with the 
United Automobile Workers, on the other hand, pro- 
vides for a flat pension of $100 a month, from which 
is deducted the Social Security benefit. 


PENSION FORMULAS 


In order to obtain a better perspective on the issues 
involved in the unions’ demands for basic flat-sum 
pensions, the various formulas for computing pensions 
are described and their chief advantages and disad- 
vantages discussed. 

There are three common methods of computing the 
company pension in common use today, the definite- 
benefit, the money-purchase and the uniform-percent- 
age types. All of these base the pension on the em- 
ployee’s wages or salary and to a lesser degree upon 
length of service. 


Definite-benefit Pensions 


The most prevalent pension formula is the definite- 
benefit type. This type is known variously as the 
definite-benefit, fixed-benefit, or unit-annuity pension. 
It provides for a pension equivalent to a definite per- 
centage of income for each year of accredited sery- 
ice. The income used as a basis may be averaged over 
the entire period of participation, or over the last five 
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or ten years. As a simple example, suppose an em- 
ployee earned $200 a month throughout his period of 
employment and at the time of retirement he had 
been a participant for thirty years. Under a plan pro- 
viding a pension equivalent to 1% of compensation 
for each year of service, his pension would be com- 
puted as follows: 30 years x 1% of compensation = 
30% of $200, or $60 a month. 

The formulas are ordinarily more complicated than 
the example given above, because of the Social Secu- 
rity benefits. In some cases, the federal benefits are 


deducted from the company pension, as in the Bethle- 


hem Steel Company’s plan. In others, the company 
pension is entirely independent of the Social Security 
pension, but is integrated with it. That is to say, the 


percentage of compensation given as a pension is 


smaller on the first $3,000 income on which the em- 
ployee receives OASI benefits, than on income in 
excess of $3,000 on which no federal benefits are 
given. For example, a common formula for computing 
pensions on an annual basis is 94 of 1% of compensa- 


_ tion up to $3,000 and 144% of compensation in excess 


of $3,000 for each year of participation. Other com- 
binations which appear fairly frequently are: 1% of 
the first $3,000 and 2% of the excess; 1% of the first 


$3,000 and 114% of the excess. 


Money-purchase Plans 


Under the money-purchase type, a specified per- 
centage of an individual’s pay is contributed each 
year. The sum deposited for the employee is used to 
provide a pension upon retirement. 

The pension which the employee receives under a 
money-purchase plan is the variable factor. The same 
contributions will provide a substantially smaller an- 
nuity for the older employee than for the younger 
employee; it will purchase smaller retirement allow- 
ances for women than for men because of their longer 
life expectancy. The pension which is influenced by 
the factors of sex and age cannot be expressed as a 
definite percentage of earnings that applies uniformly 
to all. Rather it is determined by (1) annual income, 
(2) per cent of income paid as-contributions, (3) age 
and sex of employee, (4) number of years of service, 
(5) premium rates if insured or earnings of fund if 
not insured. 

Money-purchase plans were originally found mostly 
under group annuity plans underwritten by insurance 
companies. With the widespread adoption of deferred- 
distribution profit-sharing plans, which are used pri- 
marily to provide pensions, the money-purchase prin- 
ciple has been applied almost universally to this type. 


Past and Future Service Pensions 


Under the definite-benefit and money-purchase 
types, the pension is usually divided into two parts. 
ISee p. 508 for further discussion 


Both types provide a pension for the years of partici- 
pation subsequent to the plan’s adoption. This part 
is known as the future-service or current-service pen- 
sion. In addition, the plan usually provides a pension 
for all or part of the individual’s years of service with 
the company prior to the adoption of the plan. This 
is designated as the past-service pension. 

In formulating a pension program, the financing of 
pensions for service accumulated before the plan 
becomes effective may offer a serious obstacle to the 
adoption of a funded pension plan. As a rule, manage- 
ment does not sense the need for a pension plan until 
many long-service employees become partially in- 
capacitated because of the infirmities of old age. By 
that time, the accrued liabilities for services rendered 
previously may have reached formidable proportions. 

A significant development in pension plans has been 
the tendency to cut down on the cost of the past- 
service liability by reducing the amount of past-serv- 
ice pensions in a variety of ways. Some companies are 
ignoring past service altogether in setting up their 
plans; others give a smaller percentage of income as. 
a past-service benefit to employees who are fairly 
young than to those who are close to retirement. 
Another method of reducing the amount of past- 
service pension is to curtail the number of years of 
past service for which a pension is given, as, for exam- 
ple, counting only years of service beyond a specified 
age, or placing a maximum on the years to be in- 
cluded. 

All these restrictions on past-service pensions seem 
to indicate that employers are more and more fitting 
the past-service pension program to their financial 
condition. These limitations are particularly impor- 
tant, inasmuch as the company always bears the en- 
tire cost of the past-service pension, even though the 
future-service portion may be on a joint contributory 
basis. 

The past-service pension is always on a definite- 
benefit basis, even though the future-service pension 
is on a money-purchase formula. Past-service pen- 
sions are calculated by multiplying a definite per- 
centage of the employee’s pay, for example 1% of 
compensation, by years of accredited past service. 


Flat-percentage Pensions 


Another formula, which is not so widely used, is the 
flat-percentage type. Under plans of this character, 
a pension equivalent to a flat percentage of compen- 
sation is provided for eligible employees upon retire- 
ment. For example, a plan may provide-a pension 
equal to 30% of salary upon retirement. 

To a certain degree, length of service is not consid- 
ered, as all who qualify receive the same percentage 
of compensation as a pension. Consequently the pen- 
sion is not divided into past-service and future-service 
benefits. If the plan does not provide for a fairly 
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long service record before the employee is eligible for 
a pension, it would be possible for an individual with 
a short service record to receive the full amount upon 
retirement. The flat-percentage plans are found most- 
ly in plans which are based on the purchase of indi- 
vidual retirement income policies. 


Compensation Base in Computing Pensions 


In all the pension formulas discussed so far, the 
benefit is related to the employee’s compensation. The 
income used as a base in determining pensions will 
greatly affect the amount of retirement benefit re- 
ceived. If based on final salary, the individual will 
receive a larger allowance than if the pension is based 
on compensation averaged over the entire period, 
even though the same formula is used, because final 
compensation is usually much higher than pay aver- 
aged over the employee’s working life. 

Basing the pension on final compensation introduces 
a serious element of uncertainty in funding a pension 
plan, as it is impossible to forecast the final compen- 
sation of any individual. Economic conditions also 
greatly affect the amount of benefit. A present dem- 
onstration of this truism is the postwar inflation of 
wages and -salaries. In most companies with plans 
introduced during the war, the rates of pay prevalent 
now are sharply above the wartime level. Conversely, 
in the depression of the Thirties, wage rates sank to a 
record low. 


COMPARISON OF PENSION FORMULAS 


Each method of computing the company retirement 
benefits has its own special advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 


Definite-benefit vs Money-purchase Types 


Under the definite-benefit plan, the emphasis is 
upon the pension. The size of the retirement income 
is definitely related to the employee’s earning power 
and to his standard of living. The amount of con- 
tributions required to finance this pension will be 
much greater for the present older employee than for 
the younger employee, as there is less time in which 
to accumulate a reserve. The chief advantage is that 
the amount of pension which an employee will receive 
is definitely known to him. 

The advantage of the money-purchase plan is the 
uniform contributions which are definitely known and 
which remain a constant percentage of compensation 
of the employees covered. From a financial stand- 
point this is the outstanding advantage which may 
outweigh other considerations. 

A serious objection to this type is that the older 
the employee, the smaller will be the amount of pen- 
sion he will receive. If an employee’s compensation 
is increased appreciably in his later years with the 
company, the amount of his annuity will not increase 


proportionately, because of the higher cost of provid- 
ing these benefits at the older ages. In a period of 
sharply increasing wage rates the money-purchase 
arrangement is particularly unsatisfactory. 

Under the money-purchase type it is more difficult 
to determine the pension upon retirement. If the pre- 
mium rates should be raised under a group annuity 
plan, or if the earnings on the fund should decrease 
under a trust fund plan, the amount of pension would 
be decreased. 

An advantage of money-purchase plans which its 
advocates foresaw in the beginning was the correla- 
tion of these contributions with the Social Security 
taxes. Plans of this type adopted when the Social 
Security Act first became a law provided that as the 
Social Security taxes were increased, the contributions 
under the company plans would be correspondingly 
reduced. The taxes under the Social Security Act 
have not as yet been increased, so this anticipated 
advantage did not materialize. 

Experience with money-purchase plans on the whole 
has not been satisfactory, because of the factors enu- 
merated above. As a result, the number of plans 
based on this formula have been steadily decreasing, 
as many employers have turned to the definite-benefit 
type. 


Flat-percentage Type 


Flat-percentage plans, which provide for a pension 
equivalent to a uniform percentage of compensation 
for all who fulfil the basic eligibility requirements, 
favor the older employees with shorter service records. 
Their disadvantage is that they do not take into 
account the employee’s service record with the com- 
pany to the extent that the other types do. This has 
resulted in some dissatisfaction on the part of long- 
service employees who see employees with relatively 
few years of service retiring on proportionately the 
same pension as they receive. In addition, unless pre- 
cautions are taken, the pension will be based upon 
final salary, which will make the plan very costly. 

If the employee contributes to this type, he will 
be paying for part of his past-service pension, which 
in turn will reduce the cost of the plan to the em- 
ployer. Under other types, the past-service pension, 
wherever given, is paid for entirely by the employer. 


Flat-sum type 


The flat-sum pension has the disadvantages which 
are inherent in the flat-percentage plans with the 
added fault that not even differences in wage levels 
are recognized. When the same amount of pension 
is paid to all, regardless of their earnings, some with 
low incomes will receive a pension which represents 
a comparatively large proportion of their pay when 
they were active employees. Conversely, employees 
in the upper brackets will receive relatively less. 
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Some questions have been raised as to whether this 


| uniformity of treatment is in line with American dem- 
| ocracy, with its emphasis upon the individual. If there 


is comparatively little range between the lowest and 
highest paid worker, a flat-sum pension may be as 


satisfactory as any other arrangement, except that it 


does not recognize the years of service with the com- 


pany (except for the basic service requirement) . 


Until the present union drive, nearly all plans pro- 


_ vided for amounts of pensions graduated on the basis 


of the employee’s income and length of service or par- 
ticipation in the plan. The Social Security Act as well 
recognizes this principle. Some authorities have been 
urging employers to hold out for the graduated pen- 
sion plan. It is extremely difficult, however, to be 
entirely objective about all features of a pension plan 
in the face of a strike or, as it has been aptly termed, 
“shotgun” negotiations. 
F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


II. Provisions of Recent Pension Plans 


ECAUSE of the great number of requests for in- 
formation on the pension agreements of the Ford 


_ Motor Company and of the steel companies, THE 


ConFrRENCE Boarp is presenting some of these plans 
in tabular form. The agreements themselves, in some 
instances, are very complicated and difficult to com- 


_ prehend without a fair knowledge of pension phrase- 


ology. 


STEEL PLANS 


Most of the steel companies are following the pat- 
tern set by the Bethlehem Steel Company. These 
agreements provide for a minimum pension of $100 
a month, including the Social Security benefit, upon 


| attainment of age sixty-five and completion of twenty- 


five years of service. The plan also provides for dis- 


_ ability pensions after fifteen years’ service. The funds 


accumulated are deposited in a trust fund. There is a 
joint pension and insurance committee of five each 
from the company and the union but the contract 
does not give the committee administration duties. 
The agreement of the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Com- 
pany, of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, with the United 
Steelworkers, merely provides for the contribution of 
six cents per man. hour for pensions and four cents for 
insurance. The pension clause is as follows: 


“J. The company agrees to pay six cents an hour for 
pensions and four cents an hour for social imsurance for 
each hour’s pay received by each employee covered by 
the contract between the company and the union at its 
McKeesport plant without contributions from employees, 
the details to. be worked out and agreed upon prior to 
April 1, 1950. 

“2. Such payments shall commence as of October 10, 
1949, and shall continue during the balance of the term 
of the McKeesport contract between the Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel Company and the union executed simultaneously 
herewith.” 


The Ford agreement, on the other hand, provides 
for a flat-sum pension of $100 a’month. The United 


Automobile Workers (CIO), with whom the agree- 
ment was made, is given equal representation with 
the company in administering the plan. This com- 
mittee’s duties consist of: verifying service credits, 
handling claims, interpreting rights of employees, re- 
viewing and acting upon appeals, authorizing pay- 
ments from the fund. If the management and union 
representatives cannot agree, provision is made for an 
impartial chairman selected by the company and 
union representatives. The company, however, “shall 
have the sole right to select and contract with a quali- 
fied bank or trust company to act as the trustee of the 
pension fund. Such trustee shall hold, and be solely 
responsible for the investment of the pension fund.” 


OTHER AGREEMENTS 


The agreement of the B. F. Goodrich Company with 
the United Rubber Workers (CIO) provides for the 
study of pensions in consultation with the union. The 
cost of the supplementary pension and insurance pro- 
gram to be established shall not exceed 10 cents per 
man hour. If the plan has not been adopted by Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, the company promises to start its contri- 
butions at that time. The company already has a pen- 
sion plan in effect. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
on November 21 announced the liberalization of its 
pension plan to provide a minimum pension of $100 a 
month, including Social Security. The company made 
its decision unilaterally, and the union is protesting 
this action. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


All the plans analyzed are supported entirely by the 
company with the exception of the programs of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company and of the Chicago Transit 
Authority. 
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One objection to the company pension plan is that 
it ties the employee to the individual company and 
that he loses all rights to the plan if he leaves the 
company. None of the negotiated plans herein ana- 
lyzed give the employee any rights under the pension 
plan if he severs his connection with the company 


before retirement. These “vesting rights” are usually 
found more often in insured plans than under trusteed 
plans. 
F, Beatrice BRowER 
Arax SIMSARIAN 
Division of Personnel Administration 


III. Area-wide Pensions—New Bargaining Device? 


HE CIO’s United Automobile Workers in Toledo, 

Ohio, have come out with a new pension idea— 
area-wide pensions. This demand was made upon 125 
companies jointly to establish a pension fund cover- 
ing all UAW-CIO members in the area. Richard Gos- 
ser, UAW-CIO international vice-president, is most 
active in pushing this demand. The idea of area-wide 
pensions is said not to be original with Mr. Gosser. 
Instead, it is felt that the idea originated in the UAW- 
CIO headquarters in Detroit and that Toledo was 
chosen for the experimental demand because of the 
high degree of unionization and the great power that 
Mr. Gosser has achieved in that city. 

In pressing his demand for an area-wide pension 
for the 125 firms in the Toledo district, Mr. Gosser 
said: “Where you have a large corporation, with thou- 
sands of employees, a corporation plan is possible. 
But here you have employers with 50 or 100 or 200 
employees, and they cannot support pensions. This 
plan is to make pensions available to all plants and 
make it cheaper for them in the long run.” 

The employers in turn replied that there was no 
sound reason for this plan. They claimed that “the 
one big reason is that these 125 companies operate in 
a ‘geography area’ that coincides with the domain of 
union officials whose personal ambitions seem to out- 
weigh consideration for the good of the area and every 
wage earner in it.” 


PENSIONS ON GEOGRAPHICAL BASIS 


In making its fight against the area-wide pension 
proposal, a group known as the Committee to Save 
Toledo’s Pay Rolls states: “This fight is not against 
unions, not against pensions. The fight is against a 
pension scheme based on a geographical area—a plan 
that puts every one of the 125 companies under a 
disadvantage because their plants are located here 
instead of elsewhere. Our city and its neighboring 
communities are being made guinea pigs in an experi- 
ment that is unproved and has many unsound fea- 
tures. No other area has been subjected to this pro- 
posal. If Toledo yields to these arbitrary demands, 
every competitor of Toledo-area products will have 
distinct competitive advantages. It is unreasonable 


and indefensible to demand a pension system on an 
area-wide basis instead of an individual company 
basis. Competition for sales is between companies 
within an industry—not between geographical areas.” 


THE UAW-CIO PENSION PLAN 


The UAW-CIO proposes that its area-wide program 
be financed entirely by 125 employers in the Toledo 
area at a cost estimated at twelve cents an hour— 
eight cents for pensions and four cents for its healt 
security program. 

The UAW-CIO describes the pension section of its 
over-all program as follows: 


“Any worker having thirty years’ credited service in 
any one plant or plants [which] are a part of the man- 
agement group . . . can retire at the age of 65 or a later 
age if he chooses. Upon retirement he will receive a 
monthly pension for life based on the length of his service 
with the various plants that are a part of this plan. The 
amount of his pension will be $70 excluding the Federal 
Old Age primary insurance benefit, or $100 per month 
including the Federal Old Age primary insurance benefit, 
whichever is the larger. 


“Credited service does not mean accumulated service 
in the various plants prior to the beginning of the pension 
plan. Credited service means the worker’s accumulative 
service in the plant he was working in on the day the 
plan goes into effect. Thereafter if he is separated from 
employment his credited service will include his seniority 
in the plant in which he was working at the time the 
plan took effect and in addition thereto shall include future 
service in any other plants participating in the plan. A 
leave of absence or temporary cessation of service shall 
not be considered a break in service. Absence while in 
the armed services of the United States or while in the 
United States Maritime Service shall be deemed to con- 
stitute a leave of absence. 


“Any worker having ten or more years of credited 
service, but less than thirty years, can retire at age sixty- 
five, or at a later age if he chooses. The amount of his 
monthly pension will be $2.27 per month for each year 
of credited service. 

“Any worker having thirty years of credited service 
can retire on attainment of sixty years of age and receive 
a pension equal to the actuarial equivalent of $67 at 
age 65.” 
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In addition, the UAW also proposes that incapaci- 
tated workers shall receive income under the following 
conditions: : 

“Any worker who becomes permanently and totally 
disabled at any age, after thirty years of credited service, 
will receive a monthly retirement benefit of $100. 

“Any worker who becomes permanently and totally 
disabled with twenty or more years of credited service, 


but less than thirty years, will receive a monthly pension 
of $60.” 


FUTURE AND PAST SERVICE 


For computing pensions, the UAW-CIO proposes 
the use of credits for future and past service. Future 
service is to be service after the inauguration of the 
program. Past service is service that the employee 
has with his present company on the date of institut- 
ing the area-wide pension plan. The following is the 
UAW method for crediting future and past service: 


“Future service shall be credited at the rate of one year 
for each calendar year prior to retirement in which the 
employee received pay for 1,600 hours; one half of a 
year for 667 to and including 1,555 hours, with no credit for 
less than 667 hours in a calendar year. 

“Past service shall be credited on the basis of seniority, 
provided, howover, that if any worker has more past 
service than is indicated by seniority, such longer service 
shall be credited when verified. This provision shall apply 
to pension benefits only.” 


INITIAL COST PER EMPLOYEE 


To finance the plan, Mr. Gosser proposes that each 
employer commit himself to pay $125 per worker to 
the fund. Under the UAW-CIO formula, this fund is 
to be controlled by a board of trustees, to be made up 
of ten union representatives, ten industrial represen- 
tatives, and an impartial chairman. Initially, each 
employer would put up $25 for each worker. The 
trustees, however, would have the power to tax the 
employers any or all of the remaining $100 per worker 
whenever they felt that the amount was needed for 
payments. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PLAN 


The UAW-CIO officials also propose instituting an 
area-wide health and welfare plan for its members in 
the 125 plants in the Toledo area. This plan, they 
said, would be financed by an employer contribution 
of four cents an hour. Among the benefits they claim 
four cents an hour would finance are: 


1. Hospital service for the worker and his family at 
$4 a day, not to exceed seventy days, for a total of $280. 

2. Medical service for the worker and his family at 
$4 a call for physicians’ and surgeons’ services given in 
hospitals with a limit of fifty calls. 

3. A schedule of fees for various operations—amounts 
to be determined later. 
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4. A disability benefit of $25 a week for a single person, 
$27.50 a week for married persons and $2.50 for each 
child under eighteen years of age. These payments are to 
be made for twenty-six weeks with benefits beginning on 
the first day of any hospitalized illness or accident and 
eight days after any nonhospitalized sickness. Eight 
weeks’ maternity benefits are also provided. 


RESULTS OF UAW DEMANDS 


One result of Mr. Gosser’s proposal for area-wide 
pensions for Toledo has been a delay in negotiations. 
One Toledo manufacturer, for example, writes: 


“To the writer’s knowledge there have been no nego- 
tiations whatsoever in Toledo. Practically all labor con- 
tracts have expired. Until the muddy water clears up, 
chances are there will be no negotiations. When this will 
be is hard to say, but I doubt that any contracts will 
be concluded before next year.” 


There has been no indication of any Toledo em- 
ployer’s willingness to negotiate on the basis of an 
area-wide plan. Some employers, as for example, the 
general manager of the Plaskon Division, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, have stated that they 
would be willing to negotiate pensions on an individ- 
ual basis with the union, but not on an area-wide 
basis. The general feeling in Toledo is that while 
area-wide bargaining on pensions has no chance this 
year, there may be some individual company bar- 
gaining with the UAW-CIO on pensions. Many of the 
city’s labor relations men, however, feel that the 
UAW-CIO will bring up area-wide pensions as a 
bargaining demand in succeeding years. They believe 
that the union’s officials will then try to use any indi- 
vidual company pension agreements they secure this 
year as a lever for area-wide pensions in the future. 


James J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


*“Who’s Average?” 


“What’s our average salaried employee like?” The 
personnel department of Hercules Powder Company 
of Wilmington, Delaware, recently surveyed its em- 
ployees to find out. 

Characteristics considered were height, age, weight, 
length of service, color of hair and eyes, place of birth 
and marital status. 

When the averages were computed, the personnel 
department proceeded to select the man and woman 
employee who most nearly fitted these descriptions. 
So that all could see what the average looked like, 
the employee magazine featured a two-page spread 
with photographs showing the two nearest-average 
employees at work and at home. Their individual 
characteristics were compared with) the average for 
all workers. 
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Left-Right Fight in CIO 


HE 1949 CIO convention held in Cleveland 

marked a turning point in CIO history.! It spelled 
an end to a period of cooperation and tolerance of 
Communist trade unionism within the CIO. It set in 
motion an era of civil war within the ranks of labor, 
the battlefield being the plants and offices of countless 
thousands of employers throughout the country. 


OUSTING THE COMMUNISTS 


Philip Murray’s strategy committee laid plans for 
this convention months in advance. All precautions 
were taken so that Communist party tactics would not 
succeed. The party’s tactics were well known to the 
committee. 

One Communist tactic, for example, is to load the 
galleries of a convention hall with their supporters. 
The convention committee countered this by having 
entrance to the convention hall limited strictly to 
delegates, their guests and accredited members of the 
press. Guest badges were sparingly given. The re- 
sult was that there was no loading of the gallery with 
party-line sympathizers. 

The no-Communist-officer resolution was the most 
hotly debated of the convention. It was the first con- 
vention resolution that changed the CIO’s constitu- 


tion. Both the Communist and anti-Communist forces 


made this the test. resolution on which both sides 
would prove their strength. It was brought up early 
Tuesday morning, the second day of the convention. 
This resolution, which prohibited Communists from 
sitting on the executive board of the CIO, said: 


“Section 4. No individual shall be eligible to serve 
either as an officer or as a member of the executive board 
who is a member of the Communist party, any fascist or- 
ganization, or other totalitarian movement, or who con- 
sistently pursues policies and activities directed toward 
the achievement of the program or the purposes of the 
Communist party, any fascist organization, or other 
totalitarian movement, rather than the objectives and 
policies set forth in the constitution of the CIO.” 


In effect, this section gave the CIO executive board 
power to question the seating of the presidents or 
representatives of Communist-dominated unions on 
the CIO’s executive board. In the debate that fol- 
lowed, the proponents of this resolution pointed out 
that Communists were using the CIO name as a cloak 
for their party activities. President Murray stated 
that the eleven or twelve Communist-dominated 
unions “supported the foreign policy of the Soviet 

See also Labor Press Highlights, p. 530. 


CIO CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


The CIO 1949 national convention held in Cleve- 
land last month took these dramatic steps: 


1. Amended its constitution so that Communist 
union officials cannot hold office in the national CIO. 


2. Empowered the CIO executive board to expel 
from the CIO any “national or international union 
or organizing committee the policies and activities of 
which are consistently directed toward the achieve- 
ment of the program or the purposes of the Com- 
munist party.” 

8. Revoked the charter of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 


4. Set up in its stead the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO (IUE- 
CIO) , thus bringing civil war into the plants of several 
thousand firms having UE contracts. 

5. Revoked the charter of the Farm Equipment 
Workers Union and assigned jurisdiction to Walter 
Reuther’s United Automobile Workers union, CIO. 


6. Upped monthly per capita tax paid by the CIO 
national unions from eight cents to ten cents for each 
member. In the 1948 convention the per capita tax 
was raised from five to eight cents. This means a 100% 
increase in CIO per capita dues in two years. And it 
portends a new drive to organize the disorganized 
(members of Communist-dominated unions) and un- 
organized workers. 


government against the government of the United 
States of America at every meeting of the CIO execu- 
tive board.” And Walter Reuther, president of the 
CIO auto workers, said: “These fellows take their 
instructions from the Soviet Union . . . they for- 
mulate their policies without exception, not on needs 
of the American workers, but upon the needs of the - 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union.” 

The no-Communist-officers amendment to the CIO- 
constitution was passed by a vote of about ten to one. 
With this vote, it became evident that the left-wing 
block did not pick up any delegates by their open 
debate. 


ENFORCEMENT POWERS GIVEN BOARD 


The convention immediately went on to the next 
amendment to the constitution. This amendment in 
reality gave enforcement power to the no-Communist- 
officer amendment: 


“Section 8. The executive board shall have the further 
power to refuse to seat or to remove therefrom, any 
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member of the executive board, or to remove from office 
any officer, who is found by the board, by a two-thirds 
vote after notice and hearing, to be ineligible to serve 
under the provisions of Article IV, Section 4 [above sec- 
tion]. Any action of the executive board under this 
section may be appealed to the convention, provided, 
however, that such action shall be effective when taken 
and shall remain in full force and effect pending the 
appeal.” 
* * * 


“Section 10. The executive board shall have the fur- 
ther power, upon a two-thirds vote, to revoke the certifi- 
~ cate of affiliation of or to expel or to take any other ap- 
propriate action against any national or international 
union or organizing committee the policies and activities 
of which are consistently directed toward the achieve- 
ment of the program or the purposes of the Communist 
party, any fascist organization, or other totalitarian 
movement, rather than the objectives and policies set 
forth in the constitution of the CIO. Any action of the 
executive board under this section may be appealed to 
the convention, provided, however, that such action shall 
be effective when taken and shall remain in full force and 
effect pending the appeal.” 


The convention also voted for the following reso- 
lution urging immediate action with regard to Com- 
munist-dominated unions in order to protect the CIO 
name. 


“This convention hereby instructs the executive board 
immediately to exercise its powers under . . . Section 10 
[reproduced above] of the constitution and to take appro- 
priate action to protect the CIO and to prevent the use 
of the good name of the CIO by those who have insistently 
| directed their policies and activities toward the achieve- 
ment of the program or the purpose of the Communist 
party, any fascist organization or other totalitarian move- 
ment.” 


Passage of these resolutions left no doubt as to the 
\ power of Philip Murray, Walter Reuther, Allan Hay- 
_ wood and the right-wing delegation to the convention 


UE EXPELLED 
On Tuesday morning at 11:30, President Albert J. 


Fitzgerald of the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- ° 


chine Workers of America (UE), held a press meeting 
at the Hotel Allerton in Cleveland. At that time he 
read and handed out a press release castigating CIO 
officers. He also read off a list of demands as his price 
for staying within the CIO. That afternoon and 
night practically all of his delegation left Cleveland. 

This was the status of things when the CIO resolu- 
tions committee met at the Hotel Hollenden on Tues- 
day night. They voted to recommend to the conven- 
tion a resolution revoking the charter of the UE. 

On Wednesday morning, the resolution revoking 
the charter of the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America was presented to the con- 
vention. The preamble to this resolution, which 
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showed strongly the hand of Walter Reuther, stated: 


“We can no longer tolerate within the family of CIO 
the Communist party masquerading as a labor union. 
The time has come when the CIO must strip the mask 
from these false leaders whose only purpose is to deceive 
and betray the workers. So long as the agents of the 
Communist party in the labor movement enjoy the bene- 
fits of affiliation with the CIO, they will continue to carry 
on this betrayal under the protection of the good name 
of the CIO. 


“By the actions of its leadership, by their disloyalty to 
the CIO, and their dedication to the purposes and pro- 
gram of the Communist party, contrary to the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the rank-and-file membership who are 
loyal Americans and loyal CIO members, the leadership 
of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America have rendered their union unworthy of and un- 
qualified for this certificate of affiliation. 

“The UE has been selected by the Communist party 
as its labor base from which it can operate to betray the 
economic, political and social welfare of the CIO, its affili- 
ates and the general membership. The program of the 
UE leadership that has gradually unfolded is but an 
echo of the Cominform. At the signal of the Cominform, 
the Communist part threw off its mask and assumed its 
true role as a fifth column. Its agents in the labor unions 
followed the Communist party line. The UE leader- 
ship abandoned any pretense of loyalty to the CIO and 
its program. The record is clear that wherever the needs 
of the Communist party in the Soviet Union dictated, 
the leadership of the UE was always willing to sacrifice 
the needs of the workers. The evidence, known to every 
CIO member, is overwhelming.” 


After but desultory debate by the remaining left- 
wing elements left in the convention hall, the conven- 
tion adopted by more than a ten-to-one majority the 
following resolution: 


“This convention finds that the certificate of affiliation 
heretofore. granted to the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America has fallen into the control 
of a group devoted primarily to the principles of the 
Communist party and opposed to the constitution and 
democratic objectives of the CIO . . . and, in conform- 
ance with the provisions of . . . Section 6 of our con- 
stitution, this convention hereby expels the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and withdraws the 
said certificate of affiliation.” 


FIGHT WITHIN COMMUNIST RANKS 


Conversations with some left-wing delegates indi- 
cated that they were angered because the UE dele- 
gates walked out on the convention and left them to 
fight their battles. This was also pointed out by 
Michael J. Quill, president of the CIO Transport 
Workers Union, when he said: “The Communist party 
that was operating within the CIO in Cleveland is 
split. The UE has left the CIO, they have walked 
out, they have deserted the fight. They didn’t come 
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in here with Harry Bridges and the others and stand 
up and be counted; they deserted about four hours 
ago; they were not prepared to make the fight.” Some 
delegates went so far as to say that this may mean a 
fight within Communist ranks between those who 
want to stay in the CIO and maintain their union 
positions and those who have bolted or have been 
expelled from the CIO. 


ORGANIZE THE DISORGANIZED 


With the cry of “Organize the Disorganized,” the 
CIO executive board issued a charter to the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers. The prime purpose of this new organization 
was stated to be: 


“To afford valid trade union membership within the 
ranks of the CIO to former local and union members 
of the defunct United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America.” 

The new organization is to be headed by James B. 
Carey, secretary-treasurer of the CIO and a former 
president of the United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. The new union announced that 
its shortened name will be the I[UE-CIO.1 


BUILD WAR CHEST 


The drive to garner former UE members into the 
new union was further aided and abetted by a new 
special per capita assessment of two cents per mem- 
ber per month. At the same time the convention 
voted to make permanent a new dues base of eight 
cents per member a month. This, in addition to the 


special two cents assessment, makes the net payment ° 


for each member ten cents per month to the national 
CIO. In effect, this means a richer and naturally more 


1A report on what occurred at the recently held IUE-CIO organi- 
zational convention appears on p. 526. 


centralized CIO organization. It also means a greater 
amount available for unionization activities: first, 
among former UE members; and secondly, among 
nonunionized plants and offices in the South and 
throughout the country. 


WHAT THE CONVENTION DID NOT DO 


Perhaps just as important as what the convention 
did, is what it did not do. Many labor relations peo- 
ple expected that the convention would expel all of 
the eleven or twelve unions generally felt to be in the 
Communist labor camp. This action was not taken. 
There were members on both the executive board and 
the resolutions committee that brought forth this sug- 
gestion. The majority in both groups voted them 
down. Instead, they felt that the ten remaining left- 
wing unions should be left to wither on the vine within 
the CIO and then be picked off one by one. 

All ten of the leaders of the remaining left-wing 
unions were nominated to the CIO executive board. 
Fur Worker president Ben Gold was declared ineli- 
gible for office because he is an avowed Communist. 
But, at the time of their election, each of the other 
nine leaders was formally charged with being ineligible 
to hold the post because of activities for and in behalf 
of the Communist party. Therefore, while nominated 
to the executive board, these leaders were not seated. 

The executive board of the CIO has filed charges 
against each of the ten left-wing unions. If the unions 
do not act to clean up their left-wing leadership, then 
the CIO executive board has the power to expel these 
unions—subject, however, to protest by the unions 
involved at the CIO convention next year.1 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 
1Names of unions before CIO trial boards appear on page 530. 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Hobby Show at Open House 


A display of hobbies of employees was a popular 
feature of the recent open-house program of the 
Charleston plant of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany. More than 5,000 visitors were efitertained in a 
two-day program. 


Fat Man’s Club Makes Thinner Members 


It’s easier to push the pie away if you have com- 
pany in your dieting. Twelve employees of the 
Doehler-Jarvis Corporation who want to lose weight 
are demonstrating this principle through their Fat 
Man’s Club. Each member contributes weekly dues 


of one dollar and the man who loses the most weight 
in one week collects twelve dollars. 


Trust Fund for Quarter-century Employees 


A trust fund established in 1944 as a special tribute 
to 25-year employees of the Kellogg Company is now 
valued at over $577,000. The fund’s principal includes 
shares of company stock contributed by W. K. Kel- 
logg, and a company contribution of $100,000. 

The fund is used to help meet the emergency finan- 
cial needs of all 25-year Kellogg employees and mem- 
bers of their families. Family members are assisted 
even after the death of the employee. 
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HE LARGE majority of employee recreation pro- 

grams are jointly financed by company and em- 
ployees. A survey recently completed by Tue Con- 
FERENCE Boarp! shows that in 92% of 264 companies 
that have employee recreation activities, the company 
is contributing to their operating costs. In an addi- 
_ tional 5%, while the company pays nothing toward 
operating expenses, it provides recreation facilities. 

Tn less than 11% of the companies surveyed, how- 
ever, does the company bear the entire cost of the 
recreation program. In the remainder, employees are 
helping to finance their activities, either directly 
through club dues and admission and playing fees, or 
indirectly through purchase of articles in vending 
machines or at canteens. 

Size of company, it was found, is not an important 
determinant of size of the recreation program. Pro- 
grams of between six and fifteen activities prevail— 
in the very small companies as well as in the very 
large ones. In the companies having 1,000 to 5,000 
employees, programs are more extensive. The largest 
group has between eleven and twenty activities. 


MOST FREQUENT ACTIVITIES 


One hundred and fifty-eight different recreation 
activities are carried on in the companies surveyed. In 
order, the ten most frequent activities are: bowling, 
softball, golf, basketball, picnics, Christmas parties, 
horseshoes, parties other than Christmas celebrations, 


1National Industrial Conference Board, Studies in Personnel Policy, 
| No. 102, “Employee Recreation Activities—Administration and 
Cost,” covers practices in plants and offices employing 1,245,000 
workers. 


TABLE 1: 
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Cost of Employee Recreation Programs 


baseball and social dancing. While the four most 
popular activities are all sports, social activities then 
come to the fore. Of the first one hundred activities 
listed in order of their frequency, half are athletic or 
sports activities, one fourth are educational and cul- 
tural, and one fourth are social. The programs show 
planning for employees of both sexes and for all age 
groups. 

In three fifths of the companies, the recreation pro- 
gram is administered primarily by the employees 
themselves. In many of the companies in which the 
activities are chiefly company-administered, the func- 
tion of the personnel department is to coordinate ac- 
tivities organized by employees. 

Central employee associations, with or without the 
assistance of recreation directors, administer approxi- 
mately 46% of the programs surveyed. A committee 
or council administers the program in a tenth of the 
companies. In others, recreation activities are admin- 
istered by a mutual benefit association, by a commu- 
nity organization, by a branch YMCA, by a founda- 
tion, or are under union sponsorship. 

A fourth of the companies employ full-time recrea- 
tion directors. Employees run a fifth of the programs 
with no assistance on the part of any company staff 
member. Paid individuals who devote full time to 
recreation programs are found chiefly in companies 
having over 1,000 employees. 


FINANCING OF PROGRAMS 


Table 1 shows how employee recreation programs 
are financed in the 264 companies studied. Company 


METHODS OF FINANCING RECREATION PROGRAMS IN 264 COMPANIES 


Method or Source of Financing Program 


Conrapyamypeeorttd A ELOUS este) pais coe «ho «sic 5c0)o, 61515524 dings ni asviscahaisysheie) eis 
Playing fees (bowling, pool, golf, etc.)................. 0. cece eee 
Vending machine profits 
Association or club dues.............-22+- 22sec ee eens 
Admission fees to special events.................. 
G@anteonpratts eerie cc a ciseteie ietalasn Hales aid nce Sale 6 

’ Assessments for special events......... oh eee ee 
Store profits...... 3 
Cafeteria profits. . 
Raffi 


Dirty Cee eee eee nese 
Sale of greeting cards and stationery.....................0e eee eees 
PAYOR OA stem en AM oi 8 Sree. <lavana prises ehahie g Avice Ais Bde itNG-aysre oe 


Number of Companies by Workers per Establishment 


500-999 | 1,000-4,999 ae and 


iver 


z 55 
s 37 
29a 
2 29 
22. 26 
8 9 
24 9.1 8 
24 9.1 1 
13 4.9 3 
4. 1.5 2 
3 1.1 2 
3 1.1 os 
2 0.8 ate 
2 0.8 2 
2 0.8 2 
15 5.7 6 


1Each represents a source mentioned by a single company. 


aln one company, only 25% of the wencing machine profits are devoted to recreation activities. 
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TABLE 2: COMPANY CONTRIBUTION TO OPERATING COSTS OF RECREATION PROGRAM 


Company Contribution 


PNVire COSts eas seas fea ershele acter saat arelel dla erat Bele Sinden Ie Ens aR EN Petes: < c 
Entirejcost: except, playing fees...) canis. sobs sagt cra oes - edaata ose 
Entire ‘cost: excépt admission £08... <.c.0 nes sss ie ee trash sic 4,0 otsselainuaysie/ole 
Entire cost except playing and admission fees......................- 
Entire cost except vending machine profits..............:..eeeeeeeee 
Entire cost except vending machine profits and admission fees......... 
Contribution related to employee association budget 

Mateh association: diies:.. P40). sak din maane eae Oe sateen ere eared os) 


Make-up association, deficits: oj. 25|0 ois sien als (sqepqe tos quate e etetslagerie «1s 
Contribute 200% association income from all other sources.......... 
Contribute 150% association, dues... ii. 2) ce Wini ho eins ee dees oe 
Contribute 80% association dues.) 5)... e006 «eles eilende cswrents + 6s 
Contribute 75% association budget............-. cee cece ct eee e ees 
Contribute: 50% association dues en Aletta tips wlecievete Wore ete ae 
Subsidize association by varying amounts..........0.. 2... eseeeeee 
Pay for only certain events or activities................ cece ee eecee , 
Pay salaries only: oc 501 ccc Bee ete 6 ae ete ce ae Ra iciete heat 
Provide:trophiesionlyscwy, cattle eases CMe IL Oe, cM EEN alee orc 
Match revenue for recreation from all other sources..............+++++ 
PAVs MAJOR POLUION, croc tee ca ce secte ey sa ersisierers ale ai ckakeue ete erate reermeetet ets 
Pay Q5 GG iOL COS eSae tee oe eea ae Sere ache aa acene eee an aaa fe eroceke tae ca tae ayes 
Pay 70% job costiof most activibiesais)).araa dasmettiinis savas eepeta es 
Wayio0% Of cost.ob ACULVIBES eso ate cioys isha /ciebene «257415 ial tear apenas beameetade 
Contribute occasionally upon request of employees..............+-++- 
Contribute $1 per year per employee...............000c eee eee teens 
Contribute 200% community club revenue from all other sources...... 
Contribute $87500 per Yearicnatsco's 4.6 ticieve os cavaced <uoe ceca 2 ere rerer ieee 
Contribute'$6;500 peryear se 0)  ARstS Sah, ace eo temabepele 
Contribute part of cost (method not classified)...........-..00.ee08 
Ne company: combributio mc 2 2) 5 <icce, ain, osoiscaveie pion oa balmaune ceeastTnI es 
INoireply atten ee ce rere oi eo eee tle ghd o ec eR see terrae earnig 


aln one company, not to exceed $4 a year per participating member. 
bIn one company, up to $2,500 a year. 
cIn one company, $1,500; in another company, $2,400. 


contributions, it is seen, are the most common source 
of revenue. In half of the companies, fees paid by 
individual players help finance the programs. Bowling 
fees, particularly, are an important source of revenue 
in a number of companies. It is common practice, 
too, for golfers to pay fees even if the course is pro- 
vided by the company. Tennis and pool are other 
activities for which fees often are charged. 

Nearly 43% of the companies rely to some extent 
on vending machine profits to finance their employee 
recreation programs. In large companies, revenue 
from this source sometimes amounts to thousands of 
dollars and is sufficient to support the entire program. 
Most companies that have employee cafeterias operate 
them either at cost or with company subsidy, so that 
cafeteria profits are not depended onto any appre- 
ciable extent as a source for recreation funds.! 

Canteen profits are a source of revenue in approxi- 
mately 15% of the companies. Tobacco, soft drinks, 
coffee, milk, candy and ice cream are among the more 
usual items sold. Stores selling comodities such as 
wearing apparel, electrical equipment, groceries, soap 


1A forthcoming Conference Board study on the subject of em- 
ployee lunch programs will present data on the financial operation 
of company cafeterias. 


Number of Companies by Workers per Establishment 


Total 
500-999 | 1,000-4,999 | 5,000 and 
Over 
Number Per Cent 
28 10.6 5 
26 9.8 6 
5 1.9 1 
4 1.5 aa 
9 3.4 1 | 
3 1 Deb 1 
9 3.4 2a 
6 2.3 as 
Ss 1.1 2b 
1 0.4 Pp Oe 
1 0.4 Gee re 
1 0.4 1 age 
Q 0.8 Q ry: 
1 0.4- 1 ae 
18 6.8 26 e 
17 6.4 8 5 
8 3.0 4 5 
1 0.4 1 is 
S) ial 1 1 
v2 0.8 Q ae 
1 0.4 1 a 
1 0.4 shan 1 
2 0.8 Q 
& 1.1 1 1 
il 0.4 1 ”~ 
1 0.4 Se 
1 0.4 1 
1 0.4 1 
85 $2.2 20 
18e 6.8 q 
g 0.8 ‘ 
264 100.0 62 


din one company, the limit is $15 per employee per year. 
eThirteen of these companies aS facilities. 


and gifts provide revenue for recreation in 9% of the 
companies. In some instances the store is located in 
a recreation building and is managed by the employee 
recreation association. 


Employees help pay for their recreation programs 
through association or club dues in 42% of the com- 
panies. These include the dues paid for membership 
in a central association and those paid for membership 


in separate activity clubs. Admission fees for special 
events such as athletic games, concerts, plays, dances, 
excursions, dinners and parties are charged in 35% of 
the companies. 


- Assessments for special events contribute to recrea- 
tion funds in 9% of the companies. Raffles provide 
recreation income in four companies, and fees paid by 
employees for parking space go into the recreation 
hoppers of three companies. Among the more unusual 
ways of raising money for recreation purposes are 
book rental fees, sale of greeting cards and stationery, 
locker rent, gasoline station profits, profits from the 
sale of coal, rummage sales, sale of scrap paper and 
tinfoil, juke box receipts, motion picture profits, bingo 
receipts, profits from the sale of athletic supplies, 
profit from a doughnut-making machine, sale of dis- 
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count cards and pay telephone receipts. A large rec- 
reation association in an airplane manufacturing com- 
pany owns several buildings whose rental is a major 
source of income to the organization. 

Company contributions are directly related to em- 
ployee contributions in a number of companies. That 
is, management decides that the company’s contribu- 
tion will be a definite percentage of the dues collected 
by the recreation association from its members or a 
proportion of the total income of the association— 
dues plus all other sources of revenue such as vending 
machine receipts and admission fees. Percentages rep- 
resenting company contributions vary from 50% to 
200% of club receipts. The arrangement most fre- 
quently reported is that under which the company 
matches employee association dues. Table 2 presents 
an analysis of company contributions to the operating 
costs of recreation programs in the organizations 
studied. 


COMPANY EXPENDITURES 


The approximate company contributions made for 
each employee by 166 companies in the fiscal year 
ending in 1948 or early in 1949 are presented in Table 
3. The amounts are exclusive of overhead and invest- 
ment in permanent facilities but are supposed to in- 
clude all other items, including salaries. They repre- 
sent the total amounts spent by companies for em- 
ployee recreation, divided by the total number of 
employees. They do not represent the cost per partici- 
pant in the recreation program, which in some com- 
panies would be a figure much higher than the cost 
for each employee. 

The minimum expenditure reported is fourteen 
cents per employee, and the maximum is $200. As 
would be expected, the cost per employee lessens as 
total employment in the company increases. 

Since extremes greatly affect the average figure, the 
median expenditure is more indicative of general com- 
pany practice. The median is $10 per employee in 
companies having less than 500 employees; $5 per 
employee in companies having 500-but less than 1,000 
employees; $2.50 in companies having between 1,000 
and 5,000 employees; and $1.88 in the largest com- 
panies, those having 5,000 or more employees. The 


Table 3: 


Company Expenditure for Recreation 
Per Employee in 166 Companies 


E . Number of 
Si f Co b . 

‘Workers per Ketab-” | Gompanies 

lishment Expenditures 
TAO ncst coreg cis $10.00 
500-999 3. .005.08. 5.00 
1,000-4,999........ 2.50 
5,000 and over..... 1.88 
All categories... . $ 3.00 
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Table 4: Total Expenditure for Recreation Per 
Employee in 155 Companies 


4 . Number of 
iS) f C b: F 
"Workers per Hatab- ¢ oe. 
lishment Expenditures 
Ted09 5. ake tele ans. $14.60 
500-999 Fi ce wee 8.00 
1,000-4,999. ....... 4.00 
5,000 and over..... 3.25 
All categories. ... $ 5.00 


median company expenditure for the entire group of 
166 companies is $2.88 per employee. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE PER EMPLOYEE 


Executives of the cooperating companies found it 
very difficult to estimate the total expenditure for 
recreation activities per employee paid for through 
means of financing other than company contributions. 
If all activities were conducted through an employee 
association and financed through a central budget, 
that budget, of course, would show the supplemen- 
tary expenditures. But in an informal program with 
employees paying dues in a number of clubs, with 
playing fees and admission fees charged for separate 
events and with no centralized accounting, there was 
no way of knowing exactly how much was being spent 
on recreation. 

Executives in 155 companies, however, attempted 
at least a good guess. Company expenditures, added 
to all other recreation expenditures, produced the 
data shown in Table 4. It presents the total expendi- 
ture per employee for recreation. 

The minimum total expenditure per employee is 
fifty cents, and the maximum is $275. Again, con- 
sidering this very wide range in costs, the median is 
the more reliable gauge. The median figure for total 
expenditure in the smallest companies, those having 
less than 500 employees, is $14.60; in companies hav- 
ing from 500 to 1,000 employees, it is $8; in companies 
having between 1,000 and 5,000 employees, it is $4; 
while companies having 5,000 or more employees are 
spending $3.25. The median total expenditure per 
employee for the entire group of companies is $5. 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND UNIFORMS 


The company is the major source of financing of 
durable equipment for most recreation activities. The 
company, too, in the largest number of instances, pro- 
vides supplies for baseball, basketball, football, soft- 
ball and table games. Employees belonging to handi- 
craft groups or camera clubs usually provide their 
own materials. 

The cost of uniforms is borne by the company in 
the largest number of companies having sports or ac- 


(Continued on page 549) 
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Negro Hiring—Some Case Studies 


HIS month Cleveland is observing the first birth- 

day of its voluntary plan to put into practice the 
slogan “Ability Counts—Not Nationality, Creed, or 
Color.” In its first year of activity to end discrimina- 
tion in employment opportunities, an independent 
citizens committee administering the plan claims these 
gains: 


(1) A great many Negroes and other minority 
group members have been hired for clerical, sales, pro- 
duction and service jobs previously closed to them. 
More than 500 Cleveland companies are applying fair 
employment practices. 

(2) Employment application forms of a number 
of companies have been revised to eliminate any ref- 
erence to race, religious creed, and national origin or 
ancestry. 

(3) Cleveland newspapers virtually have elimin- 
ated discriminatory help wanted ads from their col- 
umns. 

(4) Employment agencies are cooperating to end 
discriminatory requests and referrals. 

(5) The public is being educated in the ways of 
fair employment through radio recordings, panel dis- 
cussions, street car signs, outdoor display signs, and 
book and postal markers. 

(6) Much of the previously determined opposition 
has become convinced of the sincerity of the plan. 


While all Cleveland groups interested in ending dis- 
crimination in employment opportunities applaud 
these gains, some of them add: “Not enough.” What 
really counts, they say, are immediate gains in the 
number of minority group members getting jobs. The 
Urban League,! for example, has stated: “It is clearly 
evident that there is no appreciable change in the 
racial distribution of job placements made by OSES 
[Ohio State Employment Service] to fill current open- 
ings.” What the league and others still want is a city 
or state fair employment practices law with teeth. 


HOW IT STARTED 


Supporters of voluntary practices insist that expan- 
sion of employment opportunities and subsequent in- 
tegration of new employees can only be done gradu- 
ally, and with careful and adequate preparation. They 
see the first year’s results as a good beginning. 

It was because business, labor unions, and minority 
groups believed that anything accomplished voluntar- 


1A Negro social agency with offices in principal industrial cities. 
It concentrates on expanding Negro employment opportunities. 


ily was better than that done through legislative fiat 
that the experiment was started. For the past year, 
these groups have been cooperating in putting the 
experiment to work. A city ordinance requiring fair 
employment practices was held in abeyance until the 
voluntary work could be evaluated. 

Because the most apparent discrimination is that 
practiced against Negroes, the Cleveland plan is 
largely aimed at greater employment opportunity for 
the Negro worker. The Cleveland Committee on 
Employment Practices has been the prime mover in 
the year’s activities. Half of its members were ap- 
pointed by Cleveland’s mayor; the other half by the 
president of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

The committee’s main activity revolved about sell- 
ing fair employment practices to individual companies. 
Instructions were sent out on how to revise employ- 
ment application forms and help wanted ads. A spe- 
cial pamphlet, “How To Apply Cooperative Employ- 
ment Practices,” was sent to individual companies. 
The pamphlet recommends detailed procedures to be 
followed in adopting and implementing a fair employ- 
ment policy. In some cases, the committee sent con- 
sultants to help companies put a revised employment 
policy into effect. 


EXPERIENCE WITH NEGRO HIRING 


How individual companies adopted and applied 
cooperative employment practices is shown in the 
three case studies that follow. The companies differ 
in size and type of business activity. Their methods 
of putting into practice their new policies differed. 
But four points do stand out from their experience: 


(1) A top management decision in each case initi- 
ated and paved the way for acceptance of the minor- 
ity hirings. 

(2) Communication of the policy went straight 
down the line and opportunity was given for reverse 
communication. 

(3) Adverse employee reaction was never so great 
as expected. Actual integration was far smoother than 
expected. Anticipated friction in regard to sanitation 
or eating facilities did not occur. 

(4) Careful selection conformed to already estab- 
lished employment standards. 


American Greeting Publishers 


American Greeting Publishers, just a few years be- 
fore the war, was only a small greeting card shop. 
Today, the company’s personnel number 1,500; 950 
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| are in the plant, the balance in the main office and 
_ outside sales. A good proportion of its employees are 
_women. The company, in its new hirings, pays par- 


ticular attention to an applicant’s background and 


| character references. When openings occur in the 


higher labor grades, the company may promote from 
within or hire from outside. It is not tied to a rigid 


| seniority policy in making promotions. 


TOP MANAGEMENT’S DECISION 


The decision to hire Negro employees for jobs pre- 
viously closed to them was made by top management. 
The executives, after much discussion, agreed that 


| adoption of this policy was a necessary step. They 


agreed that in practice it could and would work. 
Supervisors were then informed of the change and 


_ were briefed on how the policy would operate. Here, 


discussion brought a threat of resignation from one 
supervisor. When informed that the company deci- 


sion would remain firm, the supervisor quieted down. 


The entire work force, assembled at a meeting, 


| heard of the new policy from their supervisors. Inci- 
| dental to this meeting was a consultation with the 


heads of the independent union representing the em- 


) ployees. The union was in favor of the policy and 
| agreed to cooperate to the fullest extent possible. 


The employees themselves grumbled at the new 


| policy. Management heard talk of quittings. There 
'-were objections to sharing cafeteria and sanitation 
| facilities. Also, there were derogatory racial remarks. 


However, the policy remained. The employee hand- 


_ book continued to include the following statement: 


“Persons shall be selected for positions after carefully 
considering qualifications as determined by interviews, 
tests and investigation. There shall be no discrimination 
because of birthplace, religion, race, creed, national origin 
or ancestry.” 


Implementation of the policy statement was imme- 


| diate. Within five days after the initial statement, the 


first Negro was hired under the Cooperative Employ- 


_ ment Practices Plan. Shortly after that, all employee 


objections to the policy seemed to disappear. 
The selection and orientation program adopted by 


the company may be responsible for this lack of an- 


tagonism. When the new policy was adopted, the 


_ personnel director of American Greeting Publishers 


visited a principal local Negro agency. In a day-long 
conference, he outlined and thoroughly explained the 
company’s employment standards and procedures. To 
show what type personnel the company would con- 
sider, the personnel director interviewed the clerical 
employees of the agency itself. He then offered to 
hire any one of them on the spot. 

For further evidence of American Greeting Pub- 
lishers’ hiring standards, the agency’s officials were 
invited to the company’s plant. They witnessed apti- 
tude and special skill tests. They listened to several 


standard interviews. And employee files, chosen at 
random, were brought out to show work ratings and 
promotions. With this as a background, the agency 
was invited to send job applicants who would meet 
the company’s standards. 

Newly hired Negro employees talked with the per- 
sonnel director about the company’s policy. Special 
emphasis was placed on the responsibility of these 
employees to make a good adjustment to work con- 
ditions. The personnel director told the new employees 
that a large majority would treat them as any other 
co-workers. But there would be some who would 
show discrimination. The Negro employee was cau- 
tioned to overlook such occurrences and to avoid any 
frictional incidents that might jeopardize a Negro’s 
chance at future job openings. However, they were 
also told to report any extreme behavior to the em- 
ployment manager who would take any necessary 
steps. 

In addition to this initial talk, the American Greet- 
ing Publishers’ established sponsor system proved 
helpful. Under it, a white employee of the company 
is made responsible for introducing and acquainting 
each new employee with other members of the com- 
pany and with details of the daily routine. This spon- 
sor system has been extremely effective in introducing 
minority employees and has been systematically car- 
ried out in such cases. 

The company has scrupulously avoided any attempt 
at segregation. It deliberately placed the first few 
Negro employees in positions where they could be 
seen by both employees and visitors to the company. 
There has been no segregation at social events and 
employee committees have consistently invited all em- 
ployees to company functions regardless of their na- 
tionality or color. 

Blood test procedures were instituted by the com- 
pany in order to counter a frequent objection ex- 
pressed by some employees to minority hiring. These 
standard blood tests were required of all employees 
regardless of nationality, creed or color. When this 
test was instituted, the company required that all 
regular employees receive the test along with the 
newly hired. 

The company reports that adjustments between 
regular employees of long standing and newly hired 
Negroes have taken place in a short space of time 
with no difficulties whatsoever. In many cases of new 
hiring, not involving minority members, the regular 
employees of the company have taken care to condi- 
tion the new employees with respect to the impor- 
tance of accepting all employees of the company re- 
gardless of origin or color. As a matter of fact, the 
company reports that their observation indicates that 
the word “Negro” has almost disappeared from the 
conversation of their employees. 

Negro employees who have been hired have been 
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noticeably prompt and consistent in attendance, in 
spite of the longer distances that most of them must 
travel. The only factor influenced by these distances 
has been the meager flow of new applicants to the 
company. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Easy integration has marked Fuller & Smith & Ross’ 
experience with Negro hirings. Its top management 
is convinced that no problem is involved so long as 
usual high employment standards are met. This com- 
pany is a general advertising agency with other offices 
in New York and Chicago. Its Cleveland office em- 
ploys 252 persons. Women are employed as stenogra- 
phers, bookkeepers, copy writers, and proofreaders. 
As a general rule, the agency prefers a background of 
typing and shorthand experience among its steno- 
graphic staff and two years of bookkeeping practice 
for accounting staff applicants. Copy writers and 
proofreaders must show a background of educational 
training and employment in the field. Of the women 
now employed in these positions, half are college 
graduates. 

At Fuller & Smith & Ross, the decision on Negro 
hirings was’ not made public until private consulta- 
tions had taken place with several senior employees. 
These senior employees acted as a sounding board 
for the new policy. They were consulted first to get 
possible employee reaction. Then they offered sug- 
gestions on how to cope with special integration prob- 
lems that might develop. 

It was only after receiving favorable reactions and 


comments from these employees that the department: 


heads themselves were given details of the policy 
change. No formal announcement was made to the 
employees. 

Instead, newly hired Negroes were selected with 
special care and placed throughout the agency where 
they could be readily seen by employees and visitors. 
Employees in departments receiving the new workers 
were given advance notice casually by the respective 
department heads. New employees were then con- 
ducted on tours through the agency to meet people 
with whom they were likely to have dealings. 

Before the new worker is assigned to her job, the 
employment manager discusses the work environment 
with her. No attempt is made to anticipate specific 
difficulties that may arise, nor do company officials 
suggest means of adjusting to problems the employee 
may encounter. An employee is asked, however, how 
she plans to deal with evidence of hostility. Some 
typical answers are: 


“I was born and reared in a small town where adjust- 
ment to many individual situations is an important part 
of daily life. I believe I can adjust here without much 
difficulty.” 


* * * 


“T’ve been rubbing shoulders with all kinds of people 


in government service for a long time. I won’t have any 
trouble.” 


* * * 


“TI worked for a stenographic service which supplied 
workers to many kinds of employers. I had to meet many 
difficult situations—I believe I can handle this one.” 


By following this procedure of listening rather than 
telling, the company tries to make the new employee 
feel that she has management’s confidence. Fuller & 
Smith & Ross believes that the new employee can 
work out her own problems and those problems are 
not expected to be particularly serious. 

Its experience so far bears out this belief. In one 
department, an older_employee whom the employ- 
ment manager thought would create adjustment diffi- 
culties proved to be most helpful in orienting a new 
employee. In another department, one girl volun- 
teered to work extra time to help a new employee get 
started. 

The first Negro employed was placed in the steno- 
graphic section. Within a few days, she was asked 
to bring her lunch and join the group eating in the 
office. From then on, she continued to be part of the 
noon-hour social group. Only one minor incident oc- 
curred in the case of this girl. She responded to a call 
to take dictation from an account executive who 
showed surprise when she entered his office. Initial 
embarrassment caused the stenographer to make 
errors in her work. But neither of them commented 
on the situation and the girl’s performance snapped 
back to normal very quickly. 

Integration on the job is now so complete that the 
girls defend their Negro co-workers against disparag- 
ing criticism from visitors or new employees. 

When the policy was first adopted, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross spoke with Negro employment agencies about 
company employment procedures and policy. Com- 
pany officials stressed the necessity for superior quali- 
fications in the type of work required by advertising 
practices. The agency representatives were told that 
company. executives responsible for hiring had always 
followed the practice of interviewing only two candi- 
dates from each employment agency. They were also 
told that it was the task of the placement agency 
itself to carefully screen applicants in order to assure 
the company of top qualified people. The firm also 
explained that each time an opening occurred, both 
the minority agency and its regular employment 
agency would be notified and the final decision would 
be made on the basis of merit alone. Subsequent to 
this interview, the agency sent two applicants to be 
interviewed for the first opening in the company. 
Company executives hired the first applicant, since 
her qualifications were eminently suitable for the job 
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Cutback Policies in Nonunion Firms 


UTTING back production in the wake of reduced 
business brings to management a variety of chal- 
lenges that must be met realistically and promptly. 
How shall the work force be reduced? Who’s to be 
given notice? When? And for how long? What shall 
be determining—seniority or ability? What are the al- 
ternatives to layoffs? 

A complete choice of alternatives may not exist for 
the unionized company. Its layoff policy most likely 
is rigidly prescribed in the collective bargaining agree- 
ment. Whether the layoff clauses will work efficiently 
is not known until they have actually been put to 
work. And where experience proves unsatisfactory, 
there may be little that can be done to apply remedies 
to the situation. 

In the nonunionized company, on the other hand, 
flexibility in the choice of cutback alternatives does 
exist. While written procedures on seniority and lay- 
offs may be on the books, the company can respond 
more realistically to problems that were not originally 
contemplated. What adjustments have some non- 
unionized companies made? What has been their ex- 


perience’ with such facets of the problem as work. 


sharing, seniority, merit plans, and community rela- 
tions? 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Three observations highlight the current survey of 
cutback problems in thirty-three nonunionized com- 
panies. They are: 


Work Sharing 


Work sharing and reduction in hours are the first 
steps taken by a majority of the cooperators in meet- 
ing a production cutback. Once all overtime has been 
eliminated, the tendency is to distribute available 
work before making any serious reductions in the 
work force. Two principal reasons are cited for such 
a policy. One is a desire to keep the work force intact 
until the business outlook is clarified. The other is 
a concern for the stability of the work community. 
Many cooperators with a work-sharing policy are 
located in small towns. If widespread layoffs are initi- 
ated in these companies, those laid off would have no 
alternative place to work. In the face of cutbacks, 


1This article is based upon the experience of thirty-three nonunion 
companies who have faced cutback decisions in recent months. These 
companies represent approximately one third of the total cooperators 
who are participating in a major Conference Board Report on 
seniority systems in nonunionized companies. —Some highlights of 
this report, now in progress, are contained in “Seniority Systems 
in Nonunion Companies,” The Management Record, September, 
1949, p. 385. 


community morale can be better sustained on the 
principle of “some income for all.” 


Seniority 


Seniority as a prominent factor in determining the 
order of layoff is reported by a large percentage of the 
thirty-three cooperators. In nine of the thirty-three 
companies, seniority is the sole determinant of layoffs. 
In seven companies, more than one factor is used, but 
seniority is accorded the main emphasis. In the sev- 
enteen other companies, more than one factor is used 
to determine layoffs, with length of service carrying 
the same or, more commonly, less weight than the 
others. 

Lack of accurate merit evaluations, opposition of 
long-service employees to merit-governed layoffs, and 
fear of unionization are cited as three compelling 
reasons for weighting seniority so heavily. 


Merit Ratings 


Relatively informal merit ratings are used in those 
companies qualifying seniority at layoff time. Of 
twenty-four companies considering merit evaluations 
in addition to production and attendance records, only 
five have a regular procedure for determining ability 
more formal than “on the spot” opinions of top man- 
agement and foremen. 


Layoffs or Work Sharing? 


When a cutback in production is evident, this ques- 
tion becomes important: Shall layoffs begin imme- 
diately, or should work sharing be tried? 

The sentiment among the thirty-three cooperators 
seems to favor slightly the work-sharing concept. Spe- 
cifically, fifteen companies indicate they prefer to try 
sharing the work first. Thirteen feel that it is better 
to begin definite layoffs at once, while the remaining 
five companies favor a wait-and-see attitude. Rather 
than have a definite policy to begin with, they prefer 
to study each particular cutback situation to deter- 
mine whether layoffs or work sharing would be appro- 
priate. 


WORK SHARING FIRST 


The proponents of work sharing mention a variety 
of reasons for their preference. Often cited is the need 
for maintaining good community relations. In the 
one-plant or one-company town, the employer may 
feel that he has a primary responsibility to provide 
each family unit with work. Under these circum- 
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stances, work sharing seems the less onerous alterna- 
tive. One New England cooperator, in pointing to this 
community interest as a reason why work sharing in 
his company is continued even in the face of severe 
cutbacks, says: 


“T believe that sharing the work is the fairest way. It 
so happens that two of our mills are located in commu- 
nities where the towns have been built up around the 
mills. Neighbors in the community are also neighbors 
on the job. At the time of a cutback when work sharing 
is used, they see that each and all are getting the same 
treatment. An off-the-job community harmony tends to 
be created. Long-service employees accept this policy, 
possibly because of the high family relationships involved. 

“When business starts to slow up and we can’t give all 
our employees five days, we try four and, if necessary, we 
go to three. If there isn’t enough work to maintain them 
on three days a week, we lay off a group for a period of 
five weeks. At the end of five weeks we recall this group 
and send out the next half. In other words, these groups 
rotate every five weeks. This prevents the employees 
from getting rusty on their jobs and it helps us to keep 
an experienced work force on call.” 


Another consideration is the clarity of the business 
forecast. Where there is uncertainty as to which way 
the business wind is blowing, some cooperators seem 
to favor work-sharing programs. As one says: 


“Work sharing was tried previous to laying off. This 
practice gave management time to see if business would 
pick up.” 


Another writes: 


“Work sharing was tried for a week or two until the 
picture of future business clarified. When it was clear 
that there would be a substantial reduction in produc- 
tion volume, we promptly adopted a layoff procedure.” 


Preservation of the work force is a third factor 
cited in support of a work-sharing policy. If layoffs 
are made as soon as a cutback is indicated, the fear 
exists that some skilled employees might seek and 
find employment elsewhere. If, for this reason, they 
fail to respond to a recall, a considerable recruiting 
and training job becomes necessary. 


Share for How Long? 


The degree to which the entire work force is carried 
on shorter hours varies considerably. With few ex- 
ceptions, some lower limit is specified. The cutoff 
point most frequently cited is the 32-hour week. 
Where further cutbacks would be required, there 
seems to be agreement that work sharing should cease 
and layoffs begin. 

One company tried the “work-a-week, off-a-week” 
idea but it proved unsatisfactory. The employees dis- 
liked it, since it gave them only an average of a half 
week’s pay, and complicated the collection of unem- 
ployment compensation. The employer was dissatis- 


fied since it necessitated setting up two different work 
schedules. This was inefficient and costly. The com- 
pany then adopted a straight 32-hour week for every- 
one. Satisfaction was much ‘greater since “employees 
knew what they had, they could aid their budgets by 
seeking regular part-time work, and the company 
could more easily keep its work schedule in line.” 


A Human Relations Approach 


A frequently heard criticism of work sharing is the 
disfavor it arouses among long-service employees. A 
good human relations approach can partially over- 
come such opposition, in the opinion of one executive 
in a northern New York firm. His key to success is 
in carefully explaining and discussing reasons for the 
company’s policy on work sharing with each employee 
in advance. The soundness of this basic approach to 
a cutback problem can be judged from his remarks: 
“Our foremen called each individual to their desks and 
laid the cards on the table. After the work sharing 
had been explained in this manner, every single em- 
ployee understood it and we have had no difficulty 
at all. Those having long service with us are just as 
well satisfied with this procedure as the rest of them.” 

The value ‘of explaining a work-sharing program 
to workers in advance to gain their acceptance is cited 
by another cooperator. On an informal basis, this 
company was attempting to stabilize employment on 
a year-round basis. 

When work in its foundry declined, the alternatives 
were to lay off journeymen, or to assign them to the 
labor pool which would then work on a reduced hours 
basis. Because of its endeavors to give continuity of 
employment, the company favored work sharing. 

Before putting its policy into effect, however, com- 
pany representatives spoke to all workers either in or 
eligible for the labor pool. The company’s interest in 
providing some work for all was fully explained. In 
the words of a company executive commenting on this 
human relations approach: “The reaction was excel- 
lent. The men stated they appreciated the fact that 
the company was concerned about their continuity of 
employment. We heard such comments as, “This 
means more to me than you know, for we just bought 
a home and the payments are heavy.’ Or, ‘We bought 
an icebox two months ago and I would hate to be laid 
off now, because I couldn’t make the payments.’ ” 

A vote among employees resolved the question of 
layoffs versus work sharing in another company. Since 
management felt that the complications arising from 
either method would be about equal they decided to 
put it up to the employees on a ballot basis. A ma- 
jority favored sharing the work. 


LAYOFFS FIRST 


A variety of justifications for their policy are made 
by cooperators who favor layoffs as a first step rather 
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| than work sharing. Among those reported are the 
following: 


1. The older employees who comprise the main work 
force resent work sharing. 

2. Work sharing was tried but too many complications 
resulted. 

3. Do not feel that employees with less than one year’s 
seniority should share work along with others. 

4. Employees who are laid off can seek new positions of 
a full-time nature, rather than wait on hopes that work 
sharing will soon end. 


And several others might be added: 


1. Employees laid off can at least collect unemployment 
compensation. 

2. Work sharing reduces the income of all employees 
and therefore makes the company and its jobs less attrac- 
tive to all. Skilled employees may be tempted to seek 
work elsewhere. 

3. Work sharing is costly and inefficient. 


The opposition of the older employee to work shar- 
ing and conversely his support of layoff, is perhaps 
the principal reason why fifteen cooperators use layoffs 
first. Respect for the job rights of the older members 
of their work family seems quite common among these 
nonunionized employers. 

Several cooperators report that on their first cut- 
back they tried work sharing. But for several reasons 
it did not work out. One company, which ran into 
difficulties because its production is maintained on a 
continuous operation basis, writes: 


“In the spring of 1947 we tried work sharing prior 
to layoffs. The results, we felt, were not too satisfactory. 
We normally operate with three shifts, twenty-four hours 
a day and five days a week. In order to share the work, 
we divided the crews on each shift in half, working each 
crew three days. This necessitated operating the plant 
six days a week. Due to certain job requirements and 
skills, it was necessary to work certain other employees 
48 hours per week. This was true of the shipping depart- 
ment and certain office employees. In order to repair 
some of the machinery, it was necessary to work part 
of the maintenance department seven days per week. 
The attitude of our employees was mixed. Some were 
pleased, some were not. Considering everything, we de- 
cided to discontinue job sharing and lay off according 
to our orders and operate five days per week. We have 
followed this policy ever since.” 


Juniors Laid Off—Seniors Share Work 


Going down the line on a straight layoff policy is 
not supported by all cooperators who try layoffs first. 
They believe that layoffs should affect only the junior 
workers. In general these companies are referring to 
employees with only one year of seniority. Once these 


1These considerations were brought out in an article entitled, 
“Layoffs—Why, When, Where?” The Management Record, May, 
1949, p. 191. 


people are gone, the preference is to adopt work shar- 
ing. For one thing, long-service employees then are 
less resistant to work sharing. As one cooperator 
points out: “Once we had reduced the work force from 
182 to 143 men, reaction of employees to work sharing 
was not bad. There were very few left with less than 
five years’ service, and they had a better understand- 
ing of our problem in production control.” Another 
executive writes: “We do not plan now to adopt a 
work-sharing program inasmuch as our layoffs have 
affected only the junior people. Should it become 
necessary to reduce our working force to such an 
extent as to affect our higher skilled men, we, in all 
probability, would establish a work week of four or 
less days per week.” 


What Decides the Order of Layoffs? 


What factors or criteria shall be used to determine 
who is to go? To a large degree, this question re- 
solves itself into the age-old dilemma of seniority 
versus merit. 

This survey shows that among the thirty-three co- 
operators, opinion is about equally divided as to 
whether seniority or ability should come first. Sixteen 
companies use seniority as the sole factor, or the most 
important of several factors, in determining the order 
of layoffs. Seventeen companies rank seniority second 
to one or more other qualifying factors. 


STRAIGHT SENIORITY ONLY 


Length of service is the only factor considered at 
layoff time in nine companies or slightly over one 
fourth of those cooperating. The four principal rea- 
sons given for such a policy are: 


1. Lack of a means to measure ability except where 
worker differences are marked. 

2. Recognition of the proseniority sentiments of older 
workers. 

3. Fear of possible unionization. 

4. Fear that the foreman’s desire to do a “weeding out” 
job might result in low and unjust and, therefore, un- 
supportable merit ratings. 


Lack of Accurate Ability Yardsticks 


The inability to present a clear-cut case of superior 
ability and workmanship, except in the unusual in- 
stance, is a major reason why these companies rely 
exclusively on length of service to govern layoffs. They 
feel that objective techniques for measuring or ap- 
praising merit and efficiency still leave much to be 
desired. At a time when the employee’s stake is work 
or no work, fine gradations of ability may not carry 
the desired weight of conviction. For want of a better 
substitute, they nominate seniority as the most com- 
monly acceptable criteria for regulating layoffs. 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


New CIO Electrical Union’s Program for °50 


Preparations for the battle expected in the plants 
and offices of the country’s electrical industry took 
place in Philadelphia early in December. There the 
CIO’s new right-wing union, the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO (LUE- 
CIO) held its first organizational convention. The 
right-wing IUE-CIO was launched but four weeks 
before at the CIO convention just one hour after the 
CIO expelled the left-wing UE. The Philadelphia 
meeting was the IUE-CIO’s first opportunity to pub- 
licly show its strength. Three hundred and eighty-nine 
delegates representing 133 former UE locals with a 
claimed membership of 221,325 pitched in to do the 
work of the convention. 


Keynote: Super-Militancy 


The keynote -of super-militancy for the new union 
was set by CIO president Philip Murray, feature 
speaker of the first day of the convention. After blast- 
ing the left-wing UE leaders for lack of collective bar- 
gaining militancy, Mr. Murray drove home to the new 
union’s delegates: “You have got to build a fighting 
organization. . . Your organization must neces- 
sarily be a militant union.” 

To point up the type of militancy he was advocat- 
ing, Philip Murray stressed to the new union’s dele- 
gates that his Steelworkers struck for six weeks for 
pensions and social insurance. He made “militancy 
around the collective bargaining table and on the 
picket line” the key tactic for the new union. 

Part and parcel of the new CIO electrical union’s 
super-militancy program was the economic report of 
James B. Carey, permanent chairman of the conven- 
tion. In the report, the IUE-CIO set forth these three 
collective bargaining goals: 


“A noncontributory pension program for all its members 
which will pay them a minimum pension of $100 per 
month upon retirement after twenty-five years of service. 

“A program of social insurance which will provide ade- 
quately for death, disability, hospitalization and surgery, 
pregnancy, sickness and medical care. 

“A wage increase which will at least partly compensate 
for existing inequities and for increases in worker pro- 
ductivity, and which will at least partly close the sizable 
gap which presently exists between average hourly wage 
rates in the electrical industry ($1.448) and those in 
automobiles, steel, transportation equipment, aircraft, 
railroad equipment and other durable goods industries. 
The average hourly wage for all durable goods industries 
is currently $1.481, or 3.3 cents higher than the average 
for electrical workers.” 


Mr. Carey further elaborated the union’s demand 
for company financing of pensions in this way: “We 
want the employers committed to a minimum speci- 
fied contribution so that, should the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Social Security program be broadened ,as to 
benefits, the savings made will not accrue to the 
employer, but will be used to liberalize the benefits 
or to build the reserves of the plan we adopt now. 
We want our pension plan to safeguard the widow or 
dependents of the worker who retires and fails to live 
out his life expectancy. We want our pension plan 
to assure a termination payment to the electrical 
worker who leaves his job, after a reasonable period 
of employment, in an amount equivalent to the con- 
tributions which have been made on his account. We 
want our plan to protect the worker who, after a 
reasonable period of service, may become permanently 
disabled before he reaches the retirement age. We 
want our pension plan to be actuarially sound. We 
want to be full partners in the administration of the 
pension plan and the trust fund which is to pay for it.” 


Three Steps for Recognition 


Getting employer recognition of his new union is 
considered an immediate goal by Mr. Carey. As 
part of his program for employer recognition, he in- 
structed local union officials of the IUE-CIO to take 
these three steps: 


1. Get qualified before the regional offices of the NLRB 
by (a) filing non-Communist affidavits, (b) filing copies of 
their local’s provisional constitution, (c) filing a financial 
report. 

2. Get workers to sign NLRB representation cards (Mr. 
Carey stressed the necessity that all local unions get at 
least 30% of the workers to sign these cards) . 

3. Secure new checkoff authorizations from the work- 
ers. These checkoff authorizations to state that they super- 
sede previous authorizations and that the employer is to 
turn over all monies to the IUE-CIO national office located 
at 734 15th Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Fight Over Figures 


Mr. Carey’s new union claims to have already issued 
133 charters to locals representing a total of 221,325 
members. “This total represents more than half of the 
membership of the UE,” says Mr. Carey who claims 
that the UE at the time of its convention had but 
375,000 members. Officials of the left-wing UE counter 
these claims. While they refuse to give any member- 
ship figure, they claim 600,000 workers are under UE 
contracts. They also question Mr. Carey’s alleged 
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221,325 members. They point out that while the CIO’s 
new electrical union has issued charters to local unions 
with that membership, that does not necessarily mean 
that the right-wing [UE-CIO has secured all or a ma- 
jority of members in these locals. 


NLRB the Decider 


Both the right-wing TUE-CIO and the left-wing 
UE agree on one thing: The issue can only be 
settled by NLRB elections and subsequent employer 
recognition of one or the other union. Because of this, 
Mr. Carey’s right-wing union is pressing for NLRB 
elections in the immediate future. The left-wing UE 
officials, on the other hand, claim that the contracts 
they have with employers at the present time will act 
as a bar to any NLRB election; that the earliest date 
elections can be held is in March. 


Local Unions Attending IUE-CIO Convention 


These local unions! sent accredited delegates to the 
organization convention of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO: 101, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 109, 111, 112, 113, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
121, 124, 132, 135, 136, 145, 163, 165, 201, 202, 203, 
206, 213, 215, 220, 223, 227, 229, 237, 247, 249, 255, 
257, 259, 266, 268, 278, 283, 288, 289, 291, 301, 303, 
314, 315, 316, 320, 321, 402, 405, 406, 412, 415, 416, 
423, 425, 427, 428, 434, 435, 440, 441, 444, 445, 450, 
452, 453, 455, 475, 502, 508, 510, 524, 601, 602, 610, 
617, 621, 623, 627, 628, 633, 701, 707, 710, 711, 716, 
W117, 721, 722, 724, 726, 728, 729, 755, 757, 759, 763, 
765, 768, 770, 801, 804, 805, 808, 814, 820, 902, 917, 
1101, 1102, 1104, 1108, 1111, 1114, 1117, 1121, 1131, 
1150. 


Hearse Clauses 


Recent requests indicate a growing interest in so- 
called hearse or burial clauses. Up to the present, 
union contract clauses calling for time off with pay 
for death in the worker’s immediate family have been 
relatively rare, occurring in only 4% of production 
worker contracts. In white collar contracts they are 
more frequent, appearing in 13% of these contracts.” 

The simplest type of hearse clause states that time 
off with pay will be given, as in the following clause: 


“In the event of death in the. immediate family of an 
employee, he will be given leave of absence with pay not 
to exceed three days. This leave of absence will be in 
addition to, and not in place of, absence with pay by 
reason of illness.” (Contract between a drug company 
and an independent union.) 


In almost all cases, union delegates at the IUE-CIO convention 


used their UE local union numbers. 
2For frequency of hearse clauses in production worker contracts, 


see Management Record, December, 1948, p. 596. For frequency i in 
white collar contracts, see “White Collar Unionization,” Studies in 


Personnel Policy, No. 101, 1949, p. 63. 


Most clauses, however, make some attempt to de- 
fine what relatives shall be considered the immediate 
family. The following clause covers spouse, child, 
parent, brother, sister, mother-in-law, father-in-law, 
plus any grandparent, uncle or aunt who may be liv- 
ing with the worker: 


“In the event of a death in an employee’s immediate 
family (spouse, child, parent, brother, sister, mother-in- 
law or father-in-law), or in the event of the death of 
an employee’s close relative (grandparent, uncle or aunt) 
who is living in the same household as the employee 
until the time of death, the employee shall be excused 
without loss of basic pay on days which she was sched- 
uled to work during the period from the day of death 
to the day of the funeral, both inclusive, but not to ex- 
ceed three tours of duty, for such absence as is required 
to discharge specific obligations placed upon her by the 
death.” (Contract between a midwestern telephone com- 
pany and the Communications Workers of America, CIO.) 


A few burial clauses establish a minimum length of 
service requirement. Six months’ service is specified 
in the following clause: 


“An employee having a length of service of six months 
or more at the beginning of an absence from work because 
of the death of . . . parent, wife, husband or child shall 
be paid his regular salary for not more than five sched- 
uled working days during such absence. 


“An employee having a length of service of six months 
or more at the beginning of an absence from work be- 
cause of the death of an immediate relative not included 
among those listed in [above] paragraph . . . of this 
section shall be paid his regular salary for not more than 
two scheduled working days during such absence.” (Con- 
tract between a steel corporation and the United Office 
and Professional Workers of America, CIO.) 


A utility company’s contract with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL, also permits 
workers one day off with pay to attend the funeral of 
a closely associated employee: 


“Subject to the approval of their immediate superior, 
employees shall be given sufficient time off, in event of 
death in immediate family, up to a maximum of three 
calendar days beginning with or immediately following 
the day of death, without loss of pay. Immediate family 
to mean: employee’s father, mother, brother, sister, spouse, 
and children. Payment shall be limited to time which 
employee was scheduled to work, except if death occurred 
on Friday, Sunday shall not be counted as one of the 
three calendar days. 


“Subject to the approval of their immediate superior, 
employees shall be given sufficient time off to attend fu- 
neral of a closely associated employee (in the same de- 
partment) or near relative not included in the imme- 
diate family, up to a maximum of one day, without loss of ° 
pay. Near relative to mean: employee’s grandfather, 
grandmother, grandchildren, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
brother-in-law, sister-in-law, mother-in-law, father-in-law, 
aunt, uncle, also any relative of the employee or spouse 
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who resided, at time of death, in employee’s home, and 
to no others.” (Contract between a utility company and 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL.) 


Clause Limits Liability on Back Seniority 


Of considerable concern to industrial relations exec- 
utives is an arbitrator’s award for back pay based on 
a company slip-up in computing seniority. Such an 
award may be heavy, depending on the period cov- 
ered. If there is nothing in the contract to the con- 
trary, the arbitrator might award back pay from the 
date the worker alleges his seniority was disregarded 
in layoff or recall. In this case the employer’s retro- 
active payment covers a period of time during which 
the company was totally unaware that there was a 
possible error in the application of seniority. The 
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longer the worker puts off filing a grievance, the 
greater the employer’s back-pay liability; the worker, 
however, loses nothing for his delay. 

To forestall this situation, a midwestern manufac- 
turer in his contract with the UAW-CIO has a clause 
which specifies that liability dates from the day the 
employee files the grievance. The clause reads: 


“The use of seniority for determining layoffs, recalls 
and in determining distribution of work during slack 
periods involves considerable clerical work and even 
though the company will use diligent care in layoffs or 
displacements by seniority it is agreed that the company 
will be: financially responsible for correcting any errors 
only from the date they are brought to the company’s 
attention in the form of a written grievance.” 


James J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Wage Increases Lead 


F THE ninety-five contract settlements noted by 

Tue ConrerENcE Boarp during the period from 
October 15 to November 15, forty-five called for wage 
increases, thirty-six provided for fringe benefits only 
and fourteen showed no change in either wages or 
fringe items. About half of the agreements granting 
increases also provided at least one of the following: 
expanded insurance plans, pensions, increased vaca- 
tion allowances, additional holidays. 

Almost 40% of the agreements recorded during this 
period were in the metal fabricating industries (in- 
cluding steel) and affected approximately 460,000 
workers. Of these agreements, thirteen granted in- 
creases varying from 2.5 cents to 8 cents an hour and 
twenty-four provided for fringe benefits only. 

The majority of companies which settled for bene- 
fits only were in the steel industry. (United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO). The pattern was that of a 
noncontributory pension plan with a minimum of 
$100 a month, including Social Security. This pen- 
sion will be paid to employees who are sixty-five 
years or older with twenty-five years’ service, and a 
social insurance program, which will cost both the 
employer and the worker 2.5 cents an hour has been 
adopted. Among the companies that adopted these 
plans are Bethlehem Steel, Crucible Steel, Inland 
Steel, Pittsburg Steel, United States Steel and Wheel- 
ing Steel. 

About 115,000 employees were affected by multi- 
company negotiations. Two hundred and sixty milk 
processing and distributing firms in Greater New 
York and Northern New Jersey agreed to underwrite 
a ten-cents-an-hour pension and welfare fund. A con- 
tract signed by the New York Shipping Associa- 


tion and the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, AFL, provided 50,000 workers with a noncon- 
tributory pension plan costing 5 cents an hour and 
increased the stevedoring firms’ welfare contributions 
from 2.5 cents to 3.75 cents an hour. The longshore- 
men’s union also negotiated an agreement with the 
Galveston Maritime Association for a union benefit 
fund. 

Approximately 40,000 Midwest truck drivers bene- 
fited by a wage increase and a health and welfare 
fund. The increase is 8 cents an hour for hourly em- 
ployees and .25 cent a mile for those paid on a mileage 
basis. The contributions to the welfare fund, which 
is administered by both the employers and the AFL 
Teamsters, are $1 a week for each driver. 

Several other contract settlements affected over 
10,000 workers. North American Aviation signed a 
two-year contract, retroactive to September 5, 1949, 
which provided an increase of 5 cents an hour and a 
one-year wage reopening clause. About 16,000 life 
insurance agents employed by the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company received increases of $7.24 a 
week and from $125 and $138 vacation pay for 1949. 

General Motors’ workers, whose wage contract con- 
tains a cost of living clause, will not receive any in- 
creases for the third consecutive quarter. 

A listing of wage adjustments, the majority of which 
have been verified by company reports, begins on 
page 539. The settlements are classified in these 
groupings: wage increases, settlements for fringe bene- 
fits only, no change in the wage structure, and wage 
decreases. 

Doris K. LrepMan 
Statistical Division 
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Labor Press Highlights 


CTION taken by the CIO convention! against 
Communist-dominated unions took most head- 
lines in CIO papers last month. The cartoon by 
Bernard Seaman, below, summarizes the reaction of 
most CIO union papers. The United Automobile 
Worker ((UAW, CIO) headline reads: “CIO Cleans 
House!” Textile Labor (Textile Workers, CIO) says: 
“CIO Purges Reds.” In contrast, the UE News (rep- 
resenting the expelled electrical union) writes: “CIO 
Sets Up Carey in Company Union Scheme.” And 
Harry Bridges’ paper, The Dispatcher, has this head- 
line: “CIO Says, ‘Be Ruled or Be Wrecked.’ ” 

What is ahead in the CIO is outlined this way by 
The CIO News editor, Allan L. Swim: “The conven- 
tion sounded a call for unions everywhere to heave the 
lefties out on their necks. The job can be done demo- 
cratically and it should be done without hysterically 
pursuing the tactics which the Reds themselves use. 
It can be done democratically and it should be done 
quickly. There is no better time to start than right 
now.” 

On a national scale, The CIO News reports that 
action has already been started against ten CIO 
unions and nine members of the CIO executive board 
accused of following policies and programs of the 
Communist party rather than those of the CIO. A 
committee headed by Textile Worker president Emil 
Rieve is investigating the Fur and Leather Workers 
Union and the leadership of the Office and Profes- 
sional Workers, the United Public Workers, and the 
American Communications Association. Clothing 
Worker president Jacob Potofsky is heading a probe 
of the United Furniture Workers, the Food and To- 
bacco Workers, and the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. A third committee, reports The CIO News, 
is headed by Oil Worker president O. A. Knight to 
investigate Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen’s Union, the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, and the Fishermen’s 
Union. 

On a local scale, repercussion to CIO action has 
already been felt in the National Maritime Union. 
According to The Pilot, the union’s headquarters were 
barricaded and attacked by a band of Communist- 
led disrupters protesting the CIO convention action. 
The United Automobile Worker, on the other hand, 
reports that locals of the expelled Farm Equipment 
Workers are now seeking affiliation with the UAW 
rather than leave the CIO. 

Chief interest is focused on the electrical workers. 
According to The CIO News, the newly chartered 

See also “Left-Right Fight in CIO,” p. 514. 


IUE-CIO headed by James Carey has already filed 
representation election petitions with the NLRB coy- 
ering approximately 220,000 workers. Administrative 
heads of the CIO unit have filed the necessary non- 
Communist affidavits. Petitions filed include those 
covering GE, GM, Westinghouse, and RCA. The 
membership of the UE?’s four largest locals have voted 
to join the CIO’s IUE, says The News. The four 
locals are: 


Lynn, Mass.,-201 (Home local of UE president Albert 
J. Fitzgerald) —16,000 to 18,000 members 

Schenectady, N. Y., 301 (Home local of UE secretary- 
treasurer Julius Emspak) —15,000 members 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 601—14,000 members 

Dayton, Ohio, 801—12,000 to 13,000 members 


In at least four cases, according to The News, the 
employers have withdrawn recognition from the UE 
and turned the contracts over to the [UE-CIO. 

The whole fight, however, will not remain between 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 


Cartoon used by CIO papers. Distributed by Labor 
Press Association. 
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the UE and the IUE-CIO. According to The AFL 
Weekly News Service, some electrical workers, weary 


_ of “CIO dissension” are seeking AFL representation. 
| Four of the anti-Communist locals of the UE have 


already taken steps to affiliate with the AFL. And 
the AFL International Brotherhood of Electrical 


‘| Workers, it is reported, has been sounded out on af- 
| filiation. 


. AFL Convention Highlights 


High spots of the AFL convention, as picked by The 
American Federationist (AFL), include: A vote to drive 


for one million new members during the next year; a direc- 


tive to the executive council to study the possibility of a 


_ shorter work week with no reduction in real earnings; a 
| boost in the strike benefits for members of federal labor 


unions to $10 per week for 10 weeks, with no benefits to be 
paid during the first two weeks. 


AFL Butchers Back A&P in Trust Case 


While many labor papers were applauding the antitrust 
suit against the A&P, The Butcher Workman (AFL Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen) asks: “Why Pick on the 
A&P?” The union says that eight of the A&P’s eleven divi- 
sions are thoroughly organized and the working conditions 
are equal to the best enjoyed by its members anywhere. 


“The company signs strictly union agreements without 


fuming and fussing about the Taft-Hartley Act.” The 
union contends that A&P is an example of how the cost of 
living can be kept down while high wages are maintained. 


_ After upbraiding Attorney-General J. Howard McGrath, 


The Butcher Workman concludes: “We may continue to 


| have our problems here and there with the A&P Tea Com- 


in The American Federationist: 
| creases in wage rates and increases in deferred wages (wel- 


_ pany, but despite this, in its present troubles as stated, we 
are on its side.” 


| Green Puts Wage Hikes Ahead of Pensions 


On the pension issue, AFL president William Green writes 
“In the choice between in- 


fare plans), it is usually better to center on increases in 


_ current income when business is normally healthy. With 
the strengthening of the equity market, stockholders will 
_ demand a larger share of profits. It is important to estab- 


lish and maintain balance in distribution of earnings, so the 


' union should watch wage rates.” 
CIO Looks at Big Business 


Big business is getting bigger, according to the CIO’s 


Economic Outlook. After analyzing a 1947 U. S. Federal 
| Trade Commission release, the CIO reports: “In nineteen 


manufacturing industries, six or fewer companies controlled 


| at least 60% of all the net capital assets in their respective 
| industries. . . 


. In thirteen of these industries, more than 
60% of the net capital assets were controlled by three or 
fewer companies.” 

UAW Seeks Union Shop at General Motors 


The United Automobile Workers union, CIO, will demand 
a union shop in its 1950 bargain session with General Motors, 


| reports The Flint Weekly Review (Flint Industrial Union 


Council, CIO). The GM contract expires May 29. Nego- 
tiations may start on March 29. 


Brewery Workers, Machinists Begin Drives 


Organizing drives among brewery workers have opened 
in New Orleans and Milwaukee, reports The Brewery Work- 
er (United Brewery Workers, CIO). Also started in St. 
Louis is a drive to bring business machines repairmen into 
the International Association of Machinists, independent. As 
reported in The Machinist, the drive began with union 
representatives making personal calls on the employees in 
the service and repair departments of principal business 
machine companies. 


CIO Seeks $1 Minimum Wage 


An immediate drive to increase minimum wage stand- 
ards to $1 per hour has been announced by Emil Rieve, 
president of the CIO Textile Workers and chairman of the 
CIO full employment committee, reports the CWA Weekly 
Newsletter (Communication Workers of America, CIO). 
Mr. Rieve also stated that the CIO will drive for better cov- 
erage, “It cannot accept the law as written as the final 
word on wage-hour legislation.” 


AFL Looks to White Collar Workers 


Organization of a plant is not complete until the white 
collar workers are brought into the union, said AFL Office 
Employees International Union president Paul Hutchings 
in an address to the AFL’s recent convention at St. Paul. 
As reported by The Weekly Dispatch (AFL, Texas) the AFL 
convention passed a resolution calling for a national con- 
ference on organizing white collar workers in the United 
States and Canada. The United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers, AFL, estimates in The Lansing Industrial News 
that 44% of the United States wage earners are union mem- 
bers while only 16% of the white collar workers belong to 
unions. 


Retired Clothing Workers Organize 


Clothing workers retired under the CIO Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers retirement plan met last month to organ- 
ize a formal group, reports The Cincinnati Sun (Cincinnati 
Industrial Union Council, CIO). ACW vice-president Jack 
Kroll told the group that “Amalgamated is still fighting for 
an increase in retirement benefits which will help those who 
have retired as well as present members.” 


Machinists Best Teamsters at Boeing 


A bid by the AFL Teamsters to supplant the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, independent, at Boeing’s 
Seattle plant ended in an NLRB election victory of 8,107 to 
4,127 for the Machinists, according to The Brewery Worker 
(United Brewery Workers, CIO). The paper quotes IAM 
president Al Hayes as saying: “After sixteen months of 
strikebreaking and after spending more than $380,000 of 
Teamster union funds, Dave Beck has failed to break 
either the spirit or the organization of union aircraft workers 
at Boeing.” 


Haroip Stmcitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Employment Hit by Strikes in October 


HE paralyzing effects of the steel and coal strikes 

can now be seen in some perspective, and their 
impact on employment, earnings and output can be 
measured. Nineteen million man days were lost dur- 
ing October due to work stoppages, with steel and 
coal accounting for the bulk of the loss. Of approxi- 
mately 600,000 workers involved, 500,000 were in the 
steel industry. In the same month’s time, industrial 
production declined approximately 5% for all manu- 
facturing, 44% in iron and steel mills. 

In the second half of 1949, the production worker 
force in manufacturing industries had started to show 
gains after a prolonged slump. By September, the 
level had risen to a point just 10% short of the postwar 
high. In October there was a sharp reduction, how- 
ever, caused primarily by the steel walkout. An aver- 
age of 313,000 workers were released from manufac- 
turing over'the month. The drop was cushioned some- 
what by a slight increase in nondurable goods in- 
dustries. 


EMPLOYMENT DECREASES CONCENTRATED 


The actual decline in the durable goods group to- 
taled 319,000 workers with more than 37% of these 


strike crisis, the work furce was cut almost in half as 
compared with October, 1948. The fact that steel 
inventories were high in many fabricating plants 
strengthened the employment situation during Oc- 
tober and prevented more widespread shutdowns 
among heavy goods producers. Separations were less 
than 2% in metal working and in transportation 


Indexes of Production Worker Employment and 
Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1939 Average =100 


from primary metal factories. At the peak of the 1939 1942 1945 1948 1948 1949 
TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1949 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
satin sa A Average Weekly Hours? Average ee 
Industry Group! 

Oct., Sept., Oct., Oct., Sept., Oct., Oct., Sept., Oct., 

1949p | 1949 1948 |} 1949p | 1949 1948 1949p | 1949 1948 
ALL MANUFACTURING ‘ i 39.7 | 39.6] 40.0 1.407 | 1.390 
Durable goods ror oir i cae hal ead WORE ee Onan aa é 5 39.8 39.7 40.7 1.481 | 1.462 
Blectrical'machinery $2.0) 505... tasted steitetes. rete adie WO. ; : 40.2] 40.0] 40.2 1.448 | 1.441 
Fabricated metal products (exc. ord., mach. and trans. equip.)..| 58.27 | 58.85 39.8 | 39.9] 40.8 1.475 | 1.451 
Furniture ‘and fixtures... Sp)28 baci toute scout see tines 51.41 | 51.01 41.8 | 41.3] 41.6 1.235 | 1.224 
Instruments and related products.................2-.00-0005 56.02 | 55.00 39.9 | 39.4] 39.8 1.396 | 1.369 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture)............... 54.17 | 52.79 41.7 | 40.7 | 42.0 1.297 | 1.286 
Machinery (except electrical)............5.0.00ceeeeeeeeeee 60.40 | 60.60 39.3 | 39.4] 41.1 1.538 | 1.519 
Ordnance: and’ accessories). 5..0:.\-nins 2 salen a ola stsmaucibkete o his 60.18 | 59.76 40.5 40.3 42.1 1.483 | 1.408 
Primary: metaliindustries, ¢ :122).544 04 col. Selle date Asletlod 2 58.69 | 60.62 87.5 | 87.7] 40.6 1.608 | 1.589 
Stone, clay, and glass products................00eeeceeeeeee 55.83 | 54.83 40.6 | 39.7 | 41.4 1.381 | 1.358 
Transportation equipment............... Se DAS EO Re aes 64.10 | 67.21 38.8 40.1 39.3 1.676 | 1.650 
Nondurable‘ goodsicn. Se scenceire cnt science atk oe 52.26 | 52.46 39.5 39.5 39.1 1.328 | 1.302 
Apparel and other finished textile products.................. 42.52 | 44.06 36.4 | 36.9 | 35.0 1.194 | 1.185 
Chemicals and allied products.................... [<ciavatitetas 59.61 | 59.39 41.8 41.3 41.8 1.438 | 1.377 
Food and kindred products.............00200cceeevecceuees 53.46 | 53.50 41.6 | 41.7] 41.8 1.283 | 1.251 
Leather and leather products................000ceeeeeeeeeee 41.46 | 41.92 36.4] 36.8 | 36.4 1.139 | 1.140 
Paper and ‘allied products: {¢ 04... 20. Se. eset. aaa teee cee 58.31 | 57.72 43.1] 42.6] 42.8 1.355 | 1.828 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..................-- 70.82 | 71.96 38.2 | 39.0 38.9 1.845 | 1.742 
Products of petroleum and coal..............0..e0eeeeee eee 73.84 | 74.31 41.0] 41.1] 41.4 1.808 | 1.'767 
Rubberiproductss:.6ciciscos 215 prea terse oesosisin mre Neier n.a. | 60.93 n.a. | 40.3 | 39.2 1.512 | 1.504 
Textile-mill products: ..4 552. W.05 5c uceee lem. Sees 46.93 | 45.86 39.4 38.6 37.9 1.188 | 1.194 
‘Tobaccormanufactures,'..c.s cients «cout c ere Sohn eee seis 37.76 | 38.39 38.1 38.9 39.9 . 987 .951 


1Data for individual industries available in “Hours and Earnings Industry Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


*Revised series. Pp minary. 


n.a.Not available. 


: December, 1949 


Industry Group! 


Electrical machine 


_ Machinery (except electrical) 


vised series, 


equipment plants. The latter industry was stymied by 
' the termination of contracts and a reduction in orders. 
Somewhat improved conditions prevailed in the soft 
goods industries. While food and petroleum employ- 
) ment figures were seasonally low, paper and chemi- 
_cals—both significant industrial indicators—continued 
_upward. The rubber industry regained some ground 
' after a major labor dispute involving 17,000 workers 
in September; textile plants added about 35,000 work- 
ers to the pay rolls to meet a sudden surge of new busi- 
ness. New England, recently the object of govern- 
+ mental study because of a general economic slump, 
' will benefit from the comeback in textiles. 


WORK WEEK LENGTHENED 


Working hours in textile plants were extended from 
38.6 to 39.4 between September and October and were 
a half hour longer than a year ago. The stone, clay 

and glass and the lumber industries also extended 
their work week over the month. They were given 
/ added impetus by the sustained demands for con- 
struction materials and the unseasonably warm weath- 
| er during October. In manufacturing as a whole, aver- 
| age weekly hours amounted to 39.7, just a notch 
| above the September level and 0.8% less than in 
| October, 1948. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS SHRINK 


| Hourly earnings declined more between September 
“and October than in any other month this year. Latest 
| over-all average, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, was $1.892—a cent and a half decline. In 
the durable goods classification, primary metal work- 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


SIAL (tae 19.3 WS noe SSB Es Ste Se ne 
Fabricated metal products (exc. ord., mach. and trans. equip.)................--- 
RRP ET TETCTTIC TRE UTES WOE 0.0 SL 2 oso c ecaee Gia lass dicta were uae é chews es 
Instruments and related products..............000 00000 cece e uence 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture)..................005- 
Wrduanceland accessories... 0... 1. cet nce hceececuetvcancwes 
Primary; metalindustriess ty, ovis. cheeses a lobds eles ces. 
Stone. clayepandi glass products :hs- aesiy ss) oc fice vic) ese wie Aincnie toe ens e 
PEPEUSPOREALIONCEGINIDIMENE. hale eta ciate disci cicrs ace sis o dois un ewenie ed» 
PIOUCMTAeHROOUSE MEE Mahe sr Hh ewes 
Apparel and other finished textile products................0..0.0005 
Ae rermicalsanavallied prod uctss a8 ceccre eiojslceislesesas Veaiejeriee ace a none 
Boateanciimered Productss.. cecqsc ccc cs sce caspenicos wr cist tee eves 
Mentnerundieathen products... 25. duc lM hens ssc tee ee dee. 
Haperaricralliedeproductss.<. o.\ Geo) dus cule Lats gcse veeeccecsssue 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries...................-..-00- 
Procuctstofpetroleum) and coal. 60) sh kis locos isis sds ces Son ee ees 
LOD DEI SEOU Cts Hemera hers. hh craw teri ioe ee a the eas 
Mextilesmilliproducts. nce. 6.2 fbn eeA eae cas cue eiiacuseieas.s 
Wobaccotmenmulachures; ©. t:\ Jee.e ee eu eee Make bowie e meets 


1Data for individual industries available in “Employment and Pay Rolls Detailed Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
*Re rRevised pPrel 
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| TABLE 2: PRODUCTION-WORKER EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Employment? (In Thousands) 


Oct., 1949p Sept., 1949 Aug., 1949 Oct., 1948 
bPapate cai nlensts wae 11,447 11,5617 12,913 
Ray reins 5,738 5,948r 6,969 
Sarto uisa ssn 553 506 647 
701 688r 820 
Eu eoniapereae 285 263 307 
eral sages 175 170 201 
sittedey cae agl 689 688r 769 
eye es acausns late 935 925 1,190 
PMD ca ord 18.2 18.2 23.8 
testers eee 588 932 1,096 
oPRaas psitelsiows 415 412r 458 
Br stcnsliataiey-p its 999 1,000r 1,045 
Dra AS ote 5,709 5,613r 5,944 
Rae en ae oe 1,076 1,040 1,072 
ae Pen borne 484 458 532 
Por Oognio aso 1,278 1,348r 1,311 
é, some htnee hails 351 355 369 
Mia ican 392 371 411 
aS One 498 487 508 
sie ate aravabatts ie 182 190 184 
mi bsry o Deets 189 180r 208 
Seb nicest eae 1,167 1,093r 1,249 
Siete anak s 92 91 100 


liminary. 


ers suffered the greatest cutback—more than 4 cents 
an hour—because of reduced overtime payments. In 
the nondurable goods industries that were surveyed, 
workers engaged in the manufacture of apparel and 
other finished textile products earned almost 3 cents 
less an hour. Seasonal layoffs in the garment industry 
have been occurring sooner than anticipated. Warmer 
weather and fewer orders have reduced the work load 
and cut down overtime hours and earnings. Increased 
hourly pay was reported by selected industries but it 
was limited to small amounts, none exceeding 0.6%. 

In only two out of five industries did production 
workers average more per week in October than in the 
preceding month. The greatest gains were made in 
the lumber, textile, instruments and stone, clay and 
glass industries, yet none exceeded $1.40. Declines 
were more widespread, however, and amounted to as 
much as three dollars in the transportation equipment 
industry. 

ExizapetH M,. CasELui 
Statistical Division 


Management Book Shelf 


The U.A.W. and Walter Reuther—Traces the development 
of the CIO’s United Automobile Workers from its AFL 
outgrowth, through the Homer Martin and R. J. Thomas 
periods of the late Thirties and early Forties to its present 
status under Walter Reuther. Throughout, the authors 
pay particular attention to the ascendency of Walter 
Reuther and his ideas. By Irving Howe and B. J. Widick. 
Random House, New York City, 1949, 320 pp., $3. 
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Cost of Living Dips in October 


HE INDEX of consumers’ prices compiled by 

Tue ConrereNce Boarp for mid-October showed 
the largest monthly decline recorded so far in 1949. 
The index fell off 1.1% and now stands at 160.1 (Jan- 
uary 1939=100). This compares with 166.5, the post- 
war peak of August-September, 1948. For the first 
time in ten years, the cost of living index has shown 
a decrease over the January-October period. 

A 2.7% decline in retail food prices was the chief 
cause of the drop. Food prices usually drop at this 
time of the year, but the decline appears to be more 
than seasonal. Practically all foods except fresh milk, 
onions, oranges, sugar and coffee show decreases. 
Coffee prices have climbed again this month and a 
special Senate subcommittee will investigate this rise. 

Housing costs, which are surveyed quarterly, rose 
0.8% from July 15 to October 15 against an increase 
of 0.4% measured for the preceding period. Of the 
sixty-one cities surveyed, twenty-three showed rent 
increases. This is the largest number of cities to show 
upward adjustments since the March-June and June- 
September periods in 1948. The increases at that time 
reflected passage of the amended version of the Fed- 
eral Housing and Rent Act of 1947. The continuation 
of rent control in the major portion of the sixty-one 
cities is reflected by the stability of their rent or 
housing indexes. In those cities that have gone off 


controls, increases up to 22.8% have been reported. 

Fuel prices also rose (0.6%) between September 15 
and October 15, owing to increases in soft and hard 
coal. Both men’s and women’s clothing recorded a 
decrease of 0.1%. The only noticeable decreases oc- 
curred in men’s topcoats and women’s light wool 
spring coats. There were slight increases and de- 
creases scattered throughout most of the other forty- 
one items surveyed, but none were large enough to 
influence the index noticeably. The housefurnishings 
component continued its downward trend, showing a 
decrease of 0.1%. 


(Continued on page 538) 


CONSUMERS’ PRICES FOR NOVEMBER 


Preliminary data for November, 1949, indicate that 
the consumers’ price index rose 0.2%, bringing the 
index up to 160.4. Preliminary figures are based on 
complete statistics for a number of selected cities. 


The purchasing power of the consumer dollar stood 
at 62.3 cents on November 15, 1949 (January 1939= 
100) , or 0.3% below the preceding month. 

The estimated index figures for November, 1949, 
are: food +0.3, clothing —0.1, fuel +0.7, housefur- 
nishings —0.1. Housing is not surveyed in November. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 
Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously was on 1923 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House Purchasing 
Date Average of| Food Housing! Furnish- | Sundries | Value of 

ae Total Women’s Pa the Dole 
1948 October.............] 164.6 216.8a) 111.2 156.4 167.6 146.4 158.1 151.2 60.8 
November.......... 163.8 214.1 111.2 156.0 167.4 146.4 157.9 151.9 61.1 
December...........] 162.9 211.6 111.2 155.3 166.9 145.5 157.6 151.9 61.4 
Annual average...... 163.7 | 217.9 110.6 156.0 167.8 146.1 156.9 148.1 61.1 

————SS=_|[_—_sSF —SS.-s OWOSSO —SSE=_|—_C_E—SS!|Y_ =——o 
1949 January............ 162.8 211.36} 112.1 153.7 165.3 143.9 8 157.1 151.7 61.4 
February........-:. 161.1 206.8 112.1 152.3 164.6 141.8 9 156.3 151.6 62.1 
March se RO een 161.3 207.7 112.1 150.8 163.2 140.2 9 154.4 151.9 62.0 
April ewer peeciee 161.3 208.7c} 112.3 148.7 161.9 137.7 1 153.1 161.9 62.0 
May ere tees 161.5 208.2d) 112.3 147.8 160.7 136.9 A 151.8 153.9 61.9 
June. Bee wee 161.6 209.0 112.3 145.8 159.0 134.6 6 150.4 154.1 61.9 
SOlyA so eee rivdetexsi age Ole Li 207.8e] 112.77) 144.8 157.8 133.9 6 148.7 154.1 62.1 
August: teen ee 161.2 208.2 112.77} 144.0 157.3 132.8 6 148.0 154.3 62.0 
September.......... 161.87} 209.6 112.7r| 144.17} 156.67} 133.5 5 147.6 154.67) 61.8 
October............. 160.1 204.0f| 113.6 144.0 156.5 133.3 127.0 96.4 147.4 154.5 62.5 

Percentage Changes 

Sept., 1949 to Oct., eigee -l.1 =—2.7 +0.8 -0.1 —Oint -0.1 +0.6 0 0.1 -0.1 0.1 +1.1 
Oct., 1948 to Oct., 1949... 2.7 -5.9 +2.2 -7.9 6.6 -8.9 +0.3 +2.2 +1.7 -6.8 +2.2 +2.8 


‘Rents surveyed quarterly, Janu 15, April 15 
Julpaiecikens cs Ge ae gen 
Includes electricity and gas. 


aBased on food prices for Oct. 14, 1948. 
bBased on food prices for Jan, 13, 1949. 
cBased on food prices for April 14, 1949. 


dBased on food prices for May 16, 1949. 
eBased on food prices for July 14, 1949, 
Based on food prices for Oct, 18, 1949. 
rRevised. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
Source: Tue CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 


Jan., 1989=100 Changes 


Cr Sept. 1949 | Oct. 1948 Crrr Sept. 1949 | Oct. 1948 
Oct. 1949 | Sept. 1949 | Oct. 1948 to to Oct. 1949 | Sept. 1949 | Oct. 1948 to to 
Oct. 1949 | Oct. 1949 Oct. 1949 | Oct. 1949 
Akron ; Chicago 

“tC, Un EA ea 210.1 213.0 221.8 -1.4 SBS ull PM OOM sat kts ctre aise tte 210.1 217.6 227 .6 3.4 Silat! 

Housing®....... i000. 123.8 122.4 TES 41.1 "9 1 | Housing!........0. 0.5 120.5 120.5 120.5 0 0 
@lothing. 5s... 0535... 143.5 143.67} 155.7 =On1 =—7.8 | Clothing............ 142.7 143.0 156.4 0.2 -8.8 
GEA es Coed 155.2 155.1 155.5 +0.1 EQrOr eB welts Fae otc is kate 110.0 110.0 111.9 0 —1:7 
Housefurnishings..... 130.5 | 130.4] 135.9 +0.1 —4.0 | Housefurnishings....| 142.7 | 143.1] 152.8 0.3 -6.6 
BSHOPICS |<, ss do.feiecs 154.0 154.0 ee 0 +09 | Sundries........:... 158.5 158.7 W527, 0.1 +3.8 
Weighted Total... 163.2 | 163.8 | 167.57) 0.4 | -2.6| Weighted Total....| 162.3 | 164.9| 168.2]| -1.6| -3.5 

Cincinnati 
Eh ce ovate dee ee Rood aint tse esl) 20325 209.9r| 217.57] -3.0 6.4 
STS eta tans: 3 Housing’............] 115.2 115.2 110.8 0 +4.0 
MEP aM Nt Naa ;3 Clothing............] 156.8 156.9 167.0 0.1 -6.1 
EGA bie eee ALL isis Be ‘ uel eee te aacee |i L4Se8 143.0 135.7 +0.6 4+6.0 
Housefurnishings..... : i 4 : Housefurnishings....} 148.1 147.4 149.3 +0.5 0.8 
SUNIGTIES 5, 5.0 ecu: 70y sie» 143. Sundries............ 154.1 | 154.1 152.3 0 +1.2 
Rude: ; 2. Weighted Total....| 163.0 | 165.0| 167.0|/ -1.2| -2.4 
Cleveland 
aa seis ete yaya write spat a ood Sarat aaron ei 205-3 210.2r} 219.9 2.3 -6 .6 
SS A eT aie Housing's ..05.2ace-|| 116-9) 11627 | > 11687 +0.2 | +0.2 
MP hacks oy hav Roce) ee 3 Clothing#es.cccce.t|— 15l.2 151.6 167.1 -0.3 -9.5 
ioe tater eesvatienre ros i Ruel enna. siatact 18720 136.6 136.0 +0.3 +0.7 
Housefurnishings..... : ; : f Housefurnishings....| 155.5 | 155.6 | 163.07) -0.1 4.6 
BUNTIES Scie lane | Sundries............ 152.6 | 152.8] 151.1 0.1 +1.0 
Sere 3 ‘ H x Weighted Total....| 161.0 162.5r| 167.0 -0.9 3.6 
Dallas 

A A San re Ee gia. een peel bans bes 222.9 -1.3| -8.1 
Housing! 150.6 115.1 41.4 | +30.8 
ethoddetaien es Wilothings-s.7..)4-.4:" | 14628 ; 161.5 0.2 -9.1 

ES DEAR Cee bream : Bie eae rfactor ccats © 89.1 89. 89.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings.... . ; : ; : .O0 | Housefurnishings....| 145.0] 145. 157.1 0.2 thai 
Sundries... .....5..5.... 141. Sundries. cosas. 152.6} 152. 145.9 +4.6 


Housefurnishings ... . : ; '3 | Housefurnishings ... . 
Sundries............. 150. Sundries!o cia. oo8 


Weighted Total....} 155.1 


Bridgeport Denver 
Mood etcetera kas! 1960071 = 200820 21056)|| = —2.1: | 26.9"| Foods). 2..'....4 24% 204.9 | 208.47] 213.7]) -1.7]} 4.1 
Hrousing®:*. 0. (0.2 0-.-.|- 107-2 107.2 107.1 0 "017; Housing’... 2.72... 113.4 113.4 113.4 0 0 
lothing:2. 4.5.66... 139.2 U39F5S7 |= 15172 052) =JeAOel Clothing... .n080 22 152.3 152.3 158.8 0 ‘4.1 
LOCO DR aR ey iy Gite 148.4 146.07} 150.87) +1.6 S16 nl ucla cb cca cee 104.9 104.9 105.1 0 0.2 
Housefurnishings.... . 144.5} 144.5 | 155.0 0 -6.8 | Housefurnishings....}| 141.1] 141.1] 153.8 0 -8.3 
SUNGTICS!)..- .sc.cyer sss 171.3 171.3 168.3 0 +18} Sundries. . 0... 6.55 149.2 149.2 145.5 0 +2.5 
Weighted Total..... 161.1 | 162.37, 166.7 -0.7 Weighted Total.... 
Buffalo 
(002 Ry ae 222.4 | 226.77) 230.7 |) -1.9 
Housing!.............| 121.1] 121.1] 117.8 0 
@Wlothing.;.. 050... 143.4 143.7 152.57 —0.2 
LTS ES BAGG Sere BI 144.9 143.8 144.2 +0.8 
Housefurnishings ..... 146.1} 146.2] 158.2 -0.1 
Sundries...........3. 154.8 154.8 149.6 0 
Weighted Total... 167.2 | 168.67] 169.37] -0.8 
Chattanooga 
OT ae ter a 208.8 211.4 226.1 2 Sf fatoal Le tkixet Gna reece 206.6 211.2r} 214.3 ee -3.6 
Rlousing!s.0302. 5.525: 124.2 103.7 103.7 || +19.8 | +19.8 | Housing!............ 114.8 114.8 109.9 0 +4.5 
lim@eelothing..3) 66.006. 130.7 131.5 155.0 -0.6 -15.7 | Clothing............ 142.8 143.17} 155.6 Or -8.2 
CL oe eee 127.4 127.4 133.0 0 SAMO RIMEEL tanec ie oie wre wae 146.3 146.3 147.4 0 -0.7 
Housefurnishings..... 105.6 106.8 142.9 Sek ~26.1 | Housefurnishings....} 149.9 149.0 166.5 +0.6 -10.0 
Sundries............. 142.0 142.0 137.8 0 +3.0 | Sundries............ 165.3 165.3 162.6 0 +157 
Weighted Total..... 155.5 | 153.3 | 160.6|| +1.4|, -3.2| Weighted Total....| 163.0] 164.4] 165.8] -0.9| -1.7 
‘Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Note: 


Tur ConFERENCE Boarp 
These indexes do NOT show intercity differences tn price level or standards of living. They show 


only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Oct. 1949 | Sept. 1949 


{ 
Crrr 
Duluth 
Food 3 .eiiscteiens sn 201 
Housing!............. 112 
Clothin graye sreec 153 
Buel es is 7 sce teers 148 
Housefurnishings..... 156. 
Sundries............. 148. 
Weighted Total..... 161 
Erie, Pa. 
Bod i. Shielssiencvbaees 219.1 
Housing!............. 123.2 
Clothing. 2/5: sfec re.csers's 167.1 
Buel? ce sciehuce ages 153.7 
Housefurnishings..... 145.6 
Sundries:¢ 645 «scenes 161.9 
Weighted Total..... 172.1 
Fall River 
Rood) i) ge srccireaise 193 
Housing og. ser). ato 106 
Clothing ha. seea 154 
Buell oh ececiceubcs 146 
Housefurnishings..... 128. 
Sundries) :ciicctewe os 155. 
Weighted Total..... 158.5 
Grand Rapids 
Koods 3 ss.eesrosaeien 204.7 
Housing'. . 118.8 
Clothing: sca) 50.555 138.2 
Muelta hi aeneys-ee oe eels 155.1 
Housefurnishings ..... 155.3 
Sundries ticki doses 157.9 
Weighted Total..... 162.3 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Hood), cRgcanny ance 213.4 
Housing!,............ 115.2 
Clothing#...25 4.2.65 153.2 
Buel? shone ae oeeres 139.7 
Housefurnishings..... 134.3 
Sundries... 3. on eee 149.3 
Weighted Total..... 161.2 
Houston 
Rood .2-. ate. < «Ramee 211.0 
Housing! te...) seer 115.8 
Clothing 42.4... sees 142.8 
Muelt ops e a See es 81.8 
Housefurnishings..... 129.1 
Sundries; ae sme sees 150.3 
Weighted Total..... 155.6 
Huntington, W.Va. 
HOO) ecto spterctore ses 196.4 
Housing!............. 111.7 
Clothing............. 139.6 
Baelt. ees caee 100.0 
Housefurnishings..... 142.8 
Sundries \issiescy0 ee 154.2 
Weighted Total..... 156.6 
Indianapolis 
BOOd isan ane es 211.3 
Housing?) sensu seeiee 119.4 
Clothing: fais: deters 2 141.0 
) ST A eet eee 3S cipkn 153.7 
Housefurnishings..... 145.2 
Sundries: saaysie sane so 157.5 
Weighted Total..... 164.0 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 
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Sept. 1949 | Oct. 1948 
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1949 | Oct. 1949 
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Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


ood Sains attgers 190.0 196.2 203 .0 3.2 
Housing!............ 110.3 109.6 108.4 +0.6 
Clothing: ech i/o.ccae: 149.9 150.3 160.9 -0.3 
1 Co) an eR ee 120.0 120.0 121.4 0 
Housefurnishings....| 138.5} 188.1] 147.0 +0. 
Sundries: ..... 5.255 152.5 153.5 152.4 
Weighted Total....} 153.2] 155.2 
Lansing 
Rood. ge hic secs 213.1 222 4 234.2 4.2 
Housing?. .......006.. 109.1 106.6 102.1 42.3 
Clothing); .i.:3/0.-5 12 143.9 144.5 158.5 0.4 
Buel tee ee cats 139.6 188.7 136.1 +0.6 
Housefurnishings....} -151.9.} 151.3 | 166.2 +0.4 
Sundries....-..--...) 158.4 158.4 4156.5.) ann 
Weighted Total....} 160.1 162.1 166.1 =1.2 
Los Angeles 
Rood sap leiee oe 202.5 204.3 Q17.4 -0.9 
Housing! fe. 30's asa 111.9 111.9 111.9 0 
Clothing y. cic. = «eines 139.1 139.1 146.0 0 
Belt 2 astestoacsnaed 91.8 91.8 91.8 0 
Housefurnishings....| 187.3 | 137.3} 147.5 0 
Sundries /.c..ueeaes 150.9 150.9 144.8 0 
Weighted Total....| 154.9 | 155.5 | 158.6] -0.4 | 
Louisville 
Food nneite oy stecxe's 209.9 214.8 298.7 -2.3 
Housing !sii7 sets aacctes 107.1 107.1 107.1 0 
Clothing.) 55,6... <.% 6 141.3 142.2 153.5 -0.6 
ue eA ccon acess 150.7 150.7 156.1 0 
Housefurnishings....] 153.1] 152.9] 165.3} 40.1 
Sundries............ 162.4 162.3 161.3 +0.1 
Weighted Total....]. 165.8 | 167.5 | 174.2], -1.0 
Macon 
Hood a4, ehuiacteene 201.0 201.4 216.7 0.2 
Housing!............ 123.7 123.7 123 .2 0 
Clothivigs. on... 5.5% 150.2 150.77; 162.8 0.3 
(Ruel?! s..panonaaas 121.0 121.0 117.9 0 
Housefurnishings....] 141.1] 141.0] 154.6 --0.1 
Sundries.g .cc% 6 gem. 4 149.5 150.0 139.0 0.3 
Weighted Total....| 160.7! 161.07; 163.5 0.2 
Memphis 
Food: Saino o8 fae 216.2 223.8 228.7 3.4 
Housing! 5... Jse0. «+6 114.4 114.0 114.0 +0.4 
Clothing st a"5.. 148.9 149.2 160.8 0.2 
Buel? eis. eee eas 117.9 117.9 117.9 0 
Housefurnishings....} 145.4 | 146.2 | 157.4 0.5 
Sundries,........... 136.1 136.1 131.6 0 
Weighted Total....|. 155.3 | 157.5 | 159.4]| -1.4 
Milwaukee 
Food ini 80 Bhee 203.9 | 212.8] 220.5]) 4.2 
Housing!............ 138.2 | 112.5] 112.1]| +22.8 
Clothing............ 155.4] 155.5] 167.4] 0.1 
Bulle: Goss. ceive: 135.8 | 134.2 | 184.27] 41.2 
Housefurnishings....] 155.7 155.2 174.5 +0.3 
Sundries: 4:05. s\05 159.5 157.5r| 155.9 +1.3 
Weighted Total....| 165.9 162.7 166.87), +2.0 
Minneapolis 
Rood se 98 seer 220.8 | 220.7 | 230.0 a 
Housing ss cee sects ce 109.6 108.8 108.8 +0.7 
Clothing 355.5 4.6 149.8 | 149.87, 164.07, 0 
Biel? 036 a aos aaeees 137.6 134.9 186.5r, +2.0 
Housefurnishings....| 153.3 154.27, 170.1 -0.6 
Sundries. ce «castes 159.8 160.2} 154.1 0.2 | 
Weighted Total....!_ 165.9.|" 165.7 | 169.0r] +-0.1 | 
Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 0.1%, 


Percentage 
Changes 


Sept. 1949 | Oct. 1948 
to to 
Oct. 1949 | Oct. 1948 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur ConrerENCcE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage \ Index Numbers Percentage 
|___Jan.. 1989=100____—i|_ Changes _ . Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
Ciry Sept. 1949 | Oct. 1948 Cirr | Sept. 1949 | Oct, 1048 
Oct. 1949 | Sept. 1949] Oct. 1948 to to Oct. 1949 | Sept. 1949 | Oct. 1948 to 
| Oct. 1949 }| Oct. 1949 Oct. 1949 | Oct. $949 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. | 
BGOO Ss sc ctentte ote ae oe 243.9 250.2 262 . 4 =—2.5 a oe § Food. bono sdonto tad ANTES} 214:0r}| 224.6 -1.3 —5 .9 
Housing!.............} 115.4 115.4 115.4 0 0 Housing! Detleciel ase rls 122.8 122.8 122.8 0 0 
Clothing: kh. 139.7 140.1 151.5 -0.3 -7.8 | Clothing.......:.... 165.1 165.07] 175.6 +0.1 -6.0 
LONG Gorn te eh tere ea 161.5 161.4 162.0 +0.1 0.3 Buel? seein mors A 135.2 136.9 129.0 -1.2 +4.8 
Housefurnishings ..... 116.4 | 116.7] 138.7 -0.3 | -16.1 | Housefurnishings....| 135.2} 185.2r} 146.0 0 -7.4 
‘SULT Le eas re 147.6 147.6 143.0 0 +3.2 | Sundries............ 140.6 140.7 136.27] 0.1 +3 .2 
Weighted Total..... 167.3 | 169.2 | 173.8|| -1.1| -8.7| Weighted Total....| 161.3 | 162.2] 165.07] -0.6| -2.2 
Newark Providence 
MOOG! sc hichs tes kin hos 203.1 Q11.5 212.0 4.0 4.2 | Food............... 206.1 212.9 219.77 3.2 6.2 
Housing!............. 106.2 105.7 105.1 +0.5 +1.0 | Housing’............] 106.2 106.2 106.2 0 0 
Clothing............. 135.8 135.4 146.6 +0.3 -7.4 | Clothing............ 153.3 153.37) 158.6 0 =3.3 
LLC) ESR Se Eee 117.0 | 115.3) 117.1 ]) 41.5 OF Wi Fuel oO. at 142.1] 140.8] 145.1] +0.9 —vel 
Housefurnishings..... 166.2 166.2 175.8 0 -5.5 | Housefurnishings....| 131.3 131.3r] 140.7 0 6.7 
Sundries, ......2 5.0% 145.7 145.6 140.3 +0.1 +3.8 | Sundries............ 145.9 146.0 146.9 =O. 1 0.7 s 
Weighted Total....} | 157.6 | 159.7 | 163.47] -1.3] -3.5 
Richmond 
eect n cece scenes 234.7 243 .0 248.1 -3.4 5.4 
Housing!............ 116.2 116.2 116.2 0 0 
Clothing... . 25.4.3: 150.3 150.6 163 .2 0.2 139) 
Melons) werent: oes 137.2 137.2 180.3 0 +5.3 
Housefurnishings....} 150.9 | 152.0] 163.3 0.7 -7.6 
Sundries............ 136.1 136.2 132.6 -0.1 +2.6 
Weighted Total....| 163.6 | 166.1 | 168.0] -1.5| -2.6 
Roanoke, Va. 
HOGA Fe =. stesiels o's au tle 206.7 213.1 221.4 -3.0 -6.6 
Housing! ab eoaeirig ite 140.6 140.6 134.8 0 +4.3 
Clothing) 7... .... 2 162.1 160.6 172.7 +0.9 -6.1 
: ; al Beles 8 othe sco.e dw are 152.5 150.9 152.8 +1.1 0.2 
Housefurnishings..... 159.8 | 159.8 | 164.0 Housefurnishings....] 151.2 | 150.87} 159.7} +0.3 -5.3 
Sundries... 3... .)... 139.9 | 140.0] 137.4 0.1} +1 Sundries: <1) ..02.25% 150.6 | 150.6 | 145.4 0 +3.6 
alee 4 ! : i ‘ Weighted Total. . 166.8 | 168.4] 169.97] -1 -1.8 
Rochester 
YON 2 SAR STA ae ‘ i f —4. : Jina be ons doron obits 210.3 215.4 220.7 mere “4.7 
Nee eis Aare ne : ; 5 : i Housing tam. se o> 116.7 116.7 108.3 +7.8 
i ed i erie a : : : i Clothing............] 146.9 | 147.2] 162.3 wy g 9.5 
Oe Pretalls TR se eee Buelty so 5 clk ine cls os [0 159.6 157.8 155.0 +1.1 +3.0 
Housefurnishings.... . Housefurnishings . . 177.3 177.0 184.0 ne. 2 3.6 
Sundries............. Sundries............ 156.7 156.7 153.3 +2.2 
Weighted Total..... 156.8 | 159.6 3 __Weighted Total....| 163.9 | 165.2 | 165.6] -0.8 | -1.0 Total. . 163.9 | 165.2] 165.6 -1.0 
Omaha NTSE ENT TRI TE EN PY EN PR Ill. 
OOd ferret etotl< | ORTON CE SIACY a | SON F | UREN PS) Feet BR en oaoca ee 223.1 | 281.37] 287.2]/ -8.5| -5.9 
Housing'.; 0 ..s.016s<3 3 111.3 111.3 106.0 0 +5.0 | Housing!............ 148.4 148.07} 140.3 +0.3 +5.8 
Clothing s-fst- se: <: 143.3 | 144.3] 156.9 0.7} -8.7 | Clothing............ 141.8] 141.7} 160.8) -0.3] -12.1 
Ruelt cei. a. gi. esd 130.9 131.1 133.8 0.2 -2.2 | Fuel?..... bees eee 141.8 141.5 145.0 +0.2 2.2 
Housefurnishings..... 162.7 | 162-7} 178.7 0 -9.0 | Housefurnishings....) 146.5 | 146.8 | 164.4 0.2} -10.9 
SMMCTICS: eg sit mains 161.5 151.6 148.1 0.1 +2.3 | Sundries............ 153.0 153.0 148.3 0 +3 .2 
Weighted Total..... 164.7 | 165.9 0.7 -2.8 Weighted Total....) 171.0 | 173.57] 175.6 -1.4 -2.6 
—SS EEE 
Philadelphia Sacramento 
pod ys hts. vb t's 198.2 | 198.67] 208.6 -2.7| -6.1] Food............... 208.4 | 209.87] 221.7) -0.7| 6.0 
Housing!............. 110.5 | 110.4] 110.4 ]/ +0.1] +0.1 | Housing* seee-[ 115.5 | 115.57) 115.3 Oo | +0.2 
Clothing): .4.5 6: 133.3 | 133.3] 149.5 0 | -10.8 | Clothing............ 163.0} 163.8] 169.8]| -0.6| -4.0 
uek kerries <class 145.4] 143.9] 142.8 ]/ 41.0] +1.8] Fuel?............... 73.7 73.7 74.7 0 ales 
Housefurnishings.... . 147.2 | 147.2] 151.6 0 -2.9 | Housefurnishings 158.6 | 158.6 | 177.5 0 -10.6 
Sundries kad. ce aie’ = 152.8 152.9 149.17 = Vay! +2.5 | Sundries............ 151.0 151.0 146.3 0 +3.2 
pe se'* 8 6 


OO iar at yaa <3 202.7 | 210.4] 214.2 i‘ PAL MOOG ste apes ccs ciavagshe!s 3 

Fousiniges srs eer ces: 118.6 | 118.6 116.3 0 +2.0 | Housing’............ 0 

Clothing s.2%,..... sta! 141.8 142.4 | 153.2 0.4 —-7.4 | Clothing............ 6 

OC CATE eS a SOR 135.1 135.1 137.0 0 [A Buel? sii oe taiscs c+ oiesare 8 

Housefurnishings ..... 136.1 136.2 | 146.6 0.1 tle 9 

Sundries.............{ 152.1 | 151-9 | 148.8) +0.1) +2.2 | Sundries............ 6 
Weighted Total..... 159.2 | 161.8 | 163.67} -1.6 =2.7 Weighted Total 155.9 | 168.17] 162.1 -1.4 -3.8 
‘Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes electricity and gas, rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS? PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes 


Sept. 1949 | Oct. 1948 


Percentage 


Index Numbers 
Changes 


Jan., 1939 =100 


= pea ae yagi Oct. 1949 | Sept.1949 | Oct. 1948 to to 
bai dal as cael cae Wee rr Str er , oA i Oct. 1949 | Oct. 1949 
St. Paul 
Rood. -0. be dave ante 215. -1.4 POMP NOOGS Gileis ata cleleis sieterais 203.5 213.4 222.8 —4.6 8.7 
Housing!............. 0 +0.5 Ne fratas tiered Ges 126.5 126.5 120.8 0 +4.7 
Clothing...........4. 0.2 -9.0 | Clothing............ 145.6 145.8r| 161.27 0.1 -9.7 
Buel? eyed crassa +1.4 HRA MELA era cel otareereicnet em 145.5 145.5 147.3 1.2 
Housefurnishings..... +0.1 -10.9 | Housefurnishings....] 142.9 142.7 150.6 +0.1 -5.1 
Sundries: oh 050...05.0ee -0.3 aS as Sundries \ajkic ccc 157.8 | 157.8 | 155.7 0 +1.3 
0.6 8 


Housefurnishings .... 
Sundries. .......++. 


Housefurnishings .. .. 
Sundries... Sse 141. 141. 132. 0 +6.3 


Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries: -/5oiieen 40k 


ye a archiabrea iccevenenc .0 i eats ayaa Wh sls Sakari 
Steveishalic bun’ «arenes ag , folh@rehexeveraerete 
LR eee chsiemorcteptate 5 ; HOMO DOO ae o 
Eat trade MTom uclehina s'-aple Ges 148.3 148.3 vette eee e es 
Housefurnishings..... 136.2 | 1386.47 Housefurnishings een 
Sundries. :. ....2.. 4: 146.9 | 146.9 Sundriesiag cia. scale 
Weighted Total..... 159.8 | 157.5 Weighted Total. ... 
Syracuse 
Food. stance an tale ces 206.2 Q1.7 218.8 -5.8 
He ae Steer lata AE ee 4 ane e ae i fe: 1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 
Fuels asc ce | 46004 ensure | at50.8 40.1 | “ncludes electricity and gus. rRevised. 
Housefurnishings..... 155.3 | 155.5 | 163.9 -5.2 
Sundries............. 143.5 143.5 139.8 +2.6 
Weighted Total..... 157.6 159.3 161.9 =a a f 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FOUR CITIES 


Weighted otal Housing! i Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 


pe ee Oct. 1948]Sept. 1949]Oct. ge Sept. 1949 ore as ecees 1949 ha a eee 1949 ae ees bes 1949 oe biges Septet 1949/Oct. ici 
to to to 
Oct” “io49 Oct. 1949]Oct. 1949] Oct. ‘oso Oct. 1949 Oct. S40 Oct. “940 Oct. S040 Oct. “949 Oct." “049 Oct. “49 Oct, 949 Oct. “949 Oct. 040 


Evansville, Ind...... 5 -1.4 -6.6 0 +0.8 : : 3 3 0 +4.5 
International Falls, Minn. j -1.5] -6.4 0 ' : : : 0 +9.4 
Joliet, Ill?........... ; -2.6 | -5.4 0 +3.6 ; ; : ; E -0.1 | 43.1 
Trenton, N. J....... , : —2.2 4.7] +0.9 | 44.1 ‘ , : : : 0 +3.2 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. %Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
(Continued from page 534) The purchasing value of the dollar (January, 
Of the sixty-one cities surveyed, four showed over- 1939=100) increased 1.1% from September 15, climb- 
all increases, ranging from 2.0% in Milwaukee to ing to 62.5 cents. This was 2.8% above the value a 
0.1% in Minneapolis. The remaining fifty-seven cit- year ago and the highest since November, 1947. 
ies showed decreases from 0.1% in Seattle to 1.8% in Sumey Fass 
Newark, New York and Toledo. Statistical Division 
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Wage Settlement Announcements—Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 


A. Wage Increase Announcements 

B. Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only 
C. No Change in Wage Structure 

D. Wage Decrease 


Note: Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified 


A—Wage Increase Announcements 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Type 
Company of ; Remarks 
Worker"} Amount E MA hes qt aber Rate Effective 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor-| WE 5% to 7-1-49 


poration maximum 


Oak Ridge, Tenn. of $.08 hr. 


674 | $1.54 hr. | 6-12-48 |Meal allowance revised to provide lunch (not 
average exceeding $1) for employees called in to perform 
emergency work at hours outside scheduled 
working hours, if such work is for a duration of 
4 or more hours. Up to 3 days excused absence 
with pay for death in immediate family. (Atomic 
Trades and Labor Council, AFL) 
1,500 | $1.12 hr. | 7-1-48 |Small increase in sick benefit allowance, a non- 


| ‘General Aniline & Film Corporation.}| WE | $.05 hr. | 7-1-49 


Ansco Plant, Binghamton, N. Y. base rate a plan. (Int. Chemical Workers, 
AFL 

Indianapolis Paint and Color Com-| WE | $.10 hr. | 6-149 43 | $1.15 to | 6-1-48 |Sick leave clauses liberalized. ‘‘Carry-over” of 

$1.45 hr. 80 hours sick leave, instead of 40, in addition to 


current sick leave in any 3-month period. 
(UMW, Dist. 50; Int. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 

875 n.d. na. |One hundred dollar a month pension plan for 
65-year-old employees with 25 years’ service— 
difference between social security benefits and 
$100 paid by company. (United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 


pany 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Incorpo-| WE | $.06 hr. | 10-149 
| tated 
| Edgewater, N. J. 


Koppers Company, Inc............. WE | $.05 hr. | 7-31-49 788 n.d. n.a. |Time and a half for work on scheduled day off 
Gas & Coke Division if not making up day absence or already drawing 
Kearney, N. J. premium pay. If laid off because of lack of 

work, to receive vacation pay due. Eleven 
weeks’ sick benefits for from 15 to 20 years’ 
service; 12 weeks for 20 or more years’ service. 
| Previously, 10 weeks for 10 or more years’ serv- 
| Soka Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, 
a 
St. Paul, Minn. WE | $.05 hr. | 8-1-49 129 n.d. n.a. |Company paid Blue Cross maximum. Union 
| $.02 hr. | 9-1-49 ae United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 
| 10 
Los Angeles Soap Company......... WE | $.05 hr. | 9-1-49 192 n.d. na. (Int. Chemical Workers Union, AFL) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nixon Nitration Company.......... WE | $.04 hr. | 10-1-49 250 | $1.30 hr. | 10-1-48 |(Int. Union Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO) 
Nixon, N. J. Ss $2 wk. | 10-1-49 40 n.d. n.d. (No union) 

\ Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. 
Food and Allied Products 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc............... WE | $.05 hr. | 9-1-49 81 see 8-31-48 | Previous rates: $50 week, women in each depart- 

Old Bridge, N. J. remarks ment to $78.80 week for engineers. (Int. Bro. 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs & Helpers, AFL) 


Continental Baking Company, Inc..} S $4 wk. | 7-26-49 21 | $56 wk. | $-1-48 | (Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 


New York, N. Y. maximum 
$32.50 wk. 
minimum 
Newark, N. J. S $4 wk. 7-5-49 24 | $61 wk. | 71-48 |(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 
maximum 
$35 wk. 
mininum 
General Mills, Inc................. WE | $.05 hr. | 9-15-49 100 n.d. n.d. (Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 
Belmond, Ia. 
Lodi, Calif. . $.061 hr. | 8-14-49 187 n.d. n.d. (Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 
average 
Ogden, Utah $.05 hr. | 9-1-49 108 n.d. n.d. (Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 
McMillen Feed Mills............... WE | $.06 hr. | 10-2-49 350 | $1.35 hr. | 7-1-48 |Third shift bonus raised 2.5¢ to 10¢ hour. Pro- 


rated vacation pay for broken service after one 
year. (Food, Tobacco, Agricultural & Allied 
Workers, CIO) 


Decatur, Ind. 


_ Furniture and Allied Products 
Harris Hub Bed and Spring Company| WE | $.04 hr. | 9-27-49 
Minooka, Pa. £ 


166 | 9.93 hr. | 9-27-48 |$500 life insurance policy. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—OCTOBER 15 TO NOVEMBER 15—Continued 


Company 


Metal Manufactures 


*Avco Manufacturing Co........... 


Crosley Division 
Cincinnati, O. 


General Iron Works Company....... 


Denver, Col. 


*Gray Manufacturing Co........... 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Heil Company................ 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hillside, N. J. 


Ward Leonard Electric Company... . 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Motor Products Corporation........ 


Deepfreeze Div. 
North Chicago, Ill. 


Nordberg Manufacturing Company. 


St. Louis, Mo 


*North American Aviation, Inc..... 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Radio Corporation of America....... 


R.C.A. Victor Division 
Camden, N. J. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Pulaski, Va. 


Type 
of 
Worker} Amount 
WE | $.05 hr. 
WE | $.075 hr. 
journey- 
men 
$.05 hr. 
other 
employees 
Ss $.075 hr. 
WE 6% 
approx. 
WE | $.06 hr. 
WE | 8.05 hr. 
WE | $.05 hr. 
WE | 3.025 hr. 
WE | 3.081 hr. 
weighted 
average 
WE | $.05 br 
WE 
S| $.035-hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


10-25-49 


7-149 


8-20-49 
11-14-49 


10-3-49 


9-15-49 


10-17-49 


7-1-49 


5-149 
8-1-49 


n.d. 


$.035 br. | 10-17-19 


10-24-49 
10-31-49 


Number 
Affected 


1,200 


103 


150 


524 


694 


44 


11,000 


7,643 


916 


540 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$1.50 hr. 
journey- 
men 


$1.48 hr, 


Effective 


7-148 


n.d. 


Remarks 


Result of wage reopening. New wage agreement 
expires 9-30-50. Also noncontributory hospital- 
ization and insurance benefits; formerly, con- 
tributory. Additional cost to company-1.5¢ hr. 
per worker. (Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, pees 

(Int. Molders & Foundry Workers Union, AFL 


(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 


Affects day rates; piecework system discontinued. 
Contract expires 10-3-50; provides: 3 weeks’ 
vacation for employees with 20 years’ service; 
company-paid life, accident, hospitalization and 
surgical insurance—cost approximately 4¢ hour. 
Cost of group life and disability insurance pre- 
viously borne jointly by company and employ- 
ees; full cost of hospitalization and surgical care 
previously borne by employees only. (United 
Steelworkers, CIO) 

Contract expires 9-15-50. A bonus of 5¢ hour, 
payable quarterly, was agreed to in lieu of pen- 
sions. If a pension plan is installed next year, 
the 5¢ hour bonus will be applied toward pen- 
sion costs. If no pension is agreed to, 5¢ will 
continue. Company-paid life, hospitalization 
and surgical benefits averaging approximately 
4¢ hour. Previously, life insurance cost was 
divided between employee and employer; em- 
ployees previously paid full cost of hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical care. (UAW, CIO) 

Effective 7-1-50, company will provide all em- 
ployees in bargaining unit benefits equal to those 
established by New York State Disability Bene- 
fit Law. Provided through a private insurance 
carrier. From 1-1-50 to 6-30-50, company will 
make such temporary contributions as may be 
required by law at no cost to the employees, 
unless prohibited by law or regulations. (United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers) 

Additional increase of 5¢ hour in five specific 
classifications. (Ass’n Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Workers, AFL; Int. Bro. Electrical 
Workers, AFL; United Ass’n Journeymen and 
Apprentices, the Plumbing and Pipefitting In- 
dustry, AFL; Metal Trades Council, AFL; 
Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 

(Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 


Announced 10-22-49. Increase retroactive to 


9-5-49. Two-year contract provides: one-year 4 


reopening clause on wages; 5¢ hour increase in 
minimum and maximum job rate ranges. Rate 
Ga. varies from $1.10 to $1.95 hour. (UAW, 

Noncontributory group life insurance coverage 
for all employees, formerly contributory. Non- 
contributory cash sickness insurance plan. Bene- 
fits are as follows: weekly benefit varying from 
$22 to $35 for a maximum of 26 weeks in the case 
of any one disability. If disability continues be- 
yond 26 weeks, $2.10 day is paid for a maximum 
of 100 eh days; payment of $2 day during 
a period of hospitalization. This payment be- 
gins after the eighth day and continues for a 
maximum of twenty days; death benefit of $250. 
Company will underwrite the full cost of a hospi- 
tal and surgical insurance plan for employees. 
(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

Same as above. (United Office & Prof. Workers, 
CIO; Ass’n Prof. Engineering Personnel) 


A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—OCTOBER 15 TO NOVEMBER 15—Continued 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Type 
Company of pa Doh oe ee Lae Remarks 
Worker'! 4 mount riwettes Reser Rate Effective 
Metal Manufactures (Continued) 
The Silex Company................ WE | $.05 hr. | 10-3-49 30 | $.75 to n.a Affects all indirect day workers. Result of wage 
Hartford, Conn. $1.40 hr reopening of 6-49 contract. Contract expires 
Eka (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
orkers 
Public Utilities ) 
Duquesne Light Company.......... WE 6% = 1,781 |$1.644 hr.| ng Group insurance plan: maximum coverage in- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $.0992 hr. average creased from $3,200 to $4,200. Coverage based 
average straight on earnings and length of service. Retirement 
time plan: minimum retirement allowance increased 
from $60 to $75 month to those employees hav- 
ing 20 or more years’ service at age 65. Sick 
benefit plan (nonoccupational illness): waiting 
period reduced from 2 days to 1 day. If em- 
ployee is ill 5 or more consecutive working days, 
he is paid sick benefit wage for the 1-day waiting 
period. Premium pay increased from 5¢ to 7¢ 
for the second shift. Shift premium pay now 
7¢ for both second and third shifts. One addi- 
tional holiday—December 24. | Adjustment 
made in wage rates for certain job classifications. 
(Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 
Ss 6%= 397 |$1.785 hr.| na Same as WE 
$.103 hr. average 
average straight 
: time 
Fall River Gas Works Company..... WE | $.10 hr. 45 | $1.10 hr.| 4-148 |Three weeks’ vacation after 15 instead of 20 
Fall River, Mass. to neg years’ service. (Utility Workers Union, CIO) 
Hartford Gas Company............ WE | $.08 hr. 239 n.d. n.a (UMW, Dist. 50) 
Hartford, Conn, 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company... .. WE | $.05 hr. 750 | $1.42 hr. | 6-1-48 | Increased shift bonus from 4¢ and 6¢ to 5¢ and 8¢. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Vacations changed from 2 weeks for 1 year, 3 
weeks for 20 years to 1 week for 1 year, 2 weeks 
for 2 years and 3 weeks for 15 years. Increased 
contributory life insurance from $1,500 to $2,000. 
To negotiate contributory pension plan—cost to 
company, for future and past service, not more 
than 12.2¢ hour. Increased bereavement pay 
from 1 day only to 1 day for 1 year, 2 days for 
5 years, and 3 days for 15 years. (United Gas, 
é Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 
ree Leniae Company.......... iS) 7.5% 125 n.d. 9-1-48 | (Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 
‘ampa, , 
The Toledo Edison Company....... S| $.059 hr. 340 | $1.24 hr. | 6-1-48 | Pension plan adopted by the company. (Office 
Toledo, O. weighted Employees Int. Union, AFL) 
average 
Transportation 
*Blue_ Ridge Bus Lines, Western] WE | $.06 hr. 300 n.d. na Announced 10-24-49. (Amal. Ass’n Street, Elec- 
Division tric Railway & Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 
Washington, Pa. 
*Midwest Truckers................ WE see 11-16-49 | 40,000 n.d. n.a Increases: 8¢ hour hourly workers; 144¢ mile, 
11 states remarks workers paid on mileage basis. Additional in- 
creases of 5¢ hour and 1/8¢ mile, respectively, 
after 16 months from date of contract. Also: 
$1 wk. for each driver toward a health and wel- 
fare fund, administered jointly by employers 
: : and union. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 
San Antonio Transit Company......| WE | $.02 hr. 805 | $1.26 hr. | 7-1-48 |(Amal. Ass’n Street, Electric Railway & Motor 
San Antonio, Tex. operator Coach Emp., AFL) 
rate 
Miscellaneous Industries 
Lane Bryant Incorporated.......... Ss see 150 n.d, na Increases: $2.50 week, selling personnel; $2, 
Detroit, Mich. remarks approx. $2.50, $5 week for nonselling employees. Result 
of wage reopening. (Retail Clerk’s Int. Pro- 
% . tective Ass’n, AFL) 
Champion Coal Company......... WE | $.05 hr. n.d. na. n.G One year contract. Increase retroactive to 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3-1-49 
*Dallas News; Dallas Times-Herald;} S {$2.50 wk. n.a n.4, n.a One-year contract. Across the board increase. 
Wall Street Journal (Southwest (Int. Typographical Union, AFL) 
Edition) 
Dallas, Tex. 
*Holmes Electric Protective Service.| S $1 to 607 n.a. n.a Announced 11-16-49. Contract expires 6-30-51. 
New York, N. Y. $5 wk. (Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 
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A—WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—OCTOBER 15 TO NOVEMBER 15—Continued 


Increase 
Type 
Company ES i ae 
F a 
—: ANODE Effective 
Miscellaneous Industries (Continued) 
Penn Brass & Copper Company..... WE | $.085 hr. | 9-1-49 


Erie, Pa. 


*Prudential Life Insurance Company| S_ |$7.24 wk.| 9-19-49 


Interstate 


Previous Rate or Range 


Remarks 


Number 
Affected 


Effective 


Rate 


Money increase offset by increase in working 
schedule. Previous work day, 744 hours + 4% 
hour paid lunch period. Present work day, 
8 hours + 4% hour unpaid lunch period. In- 
equity adjustment of 5¢ hour in one work classi- 
fication. Five paid holidays, previously 4. 
Previous vacation plan, 1 week for 6 months’ 
service and 2 weeks for 1 year’s service; changed 
to 1 week for 1 year’s service, 2 weeks for 2 years’ 
service, 3 weeks for 15 or more years’ service. 
(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

Announced: 11-14-49. In addition to increase, 
lump sum payment of between $125 to $138 to 
each agent for 1949 vacation pay. Contract 
expires 12-1-51. (National Fed. Life Insurance 
Agents, AFL) 


n.a. n.d. n.d. 


16,000 n.d. n.d. 


B—Settlements for Fringe Benefits Only 


Remarks 


Paid holidays. Double time if worked. On 6-22-49, 7¢ general increase granted 
as a result of a wage reopening clause. (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Result of reopening of 10-18-48 contract. Base rates as of 10-48, 95¢ hour men; 
$1.10 hour women. Premium of 25¢ hour for work performed on Sunday, 
provided work is performed during first 40 hours of work. If not, regular over- 
time rates prevail. (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 

First contract, expires 4-2-50. Six guaranteed holidays; formerly, 6 unguaran- 
teed holidays. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 


Noncontributory pensions, including social security of $100 monthly minimum 
to employees 65 or older with 25 years’ service. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Announced 11-16-49. Noncontributory pensions, including social security 
of $100 monthly minimum to employees 65 years old or over with 25 years’ 
service. Insurance program: $2,000 policy during employees’ service with a 
paid up policy of $1,500 to become effective at retirement. Also sickness and 
accident benefits. (Int. Council, Aluminum Workers, AFL) 

Contract expires 6-29-50. Additional 1 to 4 days’ paid vacation to employees 
with 21 to 25 years’ service. Paid jury duty. Five days notice on office layoff 
instead of three. Pay of committeemen attending negotiation and other 
meetings with representatives of the company, excepting arbitration meetings. 
Call-back rights for laid off employees from 6-23-47 extended from 2 to 3 years. 
(United Electrical, Radio, Machine Workers) 

Noncontributory pensions, including social security, of $100 monthly minimum 
to employees 65 or older with 25 years’ service. Also 5¢ social insurance pro- 
eo} Cost shared equally by company and workers. (United Steelworkers, 

Noncontributory pensions, including social security of $100 monthly minimum 
paid to employees 65 years old or over with 25 years’ service. Social insurance 
program, 5¢ cost shared equally by company and workers. Previously, had a 
noncontributory pension plan with a minimum payment of $50 month. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Announced 10-13-49. Contract extended till 5-31-50. Joint study of pension 
plans to be completed by 3-1-50. According to union, company has agreed 
to 6¢ hour. The settlement is said to contain no reference to either a con- 
tributory or noncontributory program. Company already has a noncontrib- 
utory social insurance program. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Contract expires 1 month after U. S. Steel contract. Supplemental agree- 
ment provides 6¢ for pensions. Present insurance program is company financed. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Noncontributory pensions, including social security of $100 monthly minimum 
paid to employees 65 or older with 25 years’ service. Also 5¢ hour social insur- 
ance program. Cost equally shared by company and workers. (United Steel- 
workers, CIO) 

ee insurance program. Contract expires 8-31-50. (United Steelworkers, 


Benefits 
Type 
Company of 
Worker’ Date Number 
Effective Affected 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
American Salt Corporation............. WE | 10-17-49 n.d. 
Lyons, Kan. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co........... WE 9-49 125 
Lockport, N. Y. : 
Phillips Chemical Company............ WE | 10-2-49 n.d. 
Pasadena, Tex 
Metals and Manufactures 
*Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp......... WE | 11-14-49] 12,000 
Pennsylvania, New York 
*Aluminum Company of America....... WE n.a 10,000 
Illinois, Indiana, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio 
American Bosch Corporation........... WE | 6-29-49 n.d. 
Springfield, Mass. 
*Babcock-Wilcox Tube Co............. WE | 11-15-49 2,000 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
*Bethlehem Steel Company?............ WE | 10-31-49} 90,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Blaw-Knoxcnyakte nat soe easter WE n.a 4,000 
Pennsylvania 
Copperweld Steel Co... 0 .005..2 0000. WE | 10-1-49 1,000 
Glassport, Pa. 
*Crucible Steel Corporation............ WE | 11-18-49 | 12,500 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey 
Fedders-Quigan Corporation........... WE | 9-1-49 n.d. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
*Inland Steel \Corp:.5..9..es\c0s< 2 tee WE | 11-11-49 | 20,000 


Chicago, III. 


Noncontributory pensions, including social security, of $100 monthly minimum 

to employees 65 or older with 25 years’ service. Also 5¢ social insurance 
program. Cost shared equally by company and workers. (United Steel- 
workers, CIO) 
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B—SETTLEMENTS FOR FRINGE BENEFITS ONLY—Continued 


Company 


Metals and Manufactures (Continued) 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co............... 
McKeesport, Pa. 

*McClouth Steel Corp...............55 
Detroit, Mich. 


~The Massey-Harris Company.......... 
Batavia, N. Y. 


*The National Radiator Co............ 
New Castle, Pa. 

Nineteen Hundred Corp............... 

| St. Joseph, Mich. 


*Oil' City Supply 'Cons 05.0.2 5. be ek 
Oil City and Braddock, Pa. 


*Pittsburgh Steel Company............ 
Allenport, Monessen, Pa. 


*Republic Steel Corp.................. 


*Sharon Steel Corporation............. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio 


*United States Metal Refining Company. 
Carteret, N. J. 


*United States Steel Corp.?............ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Wheeling Steel Corporation........... 
West Virginia, Ohio 


*Wickwire Brothers, Inc..............- 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Printing and Publishing 


*Cleveland Printers..................- 
Cleveland, O. 


*New York Herald Tribune............ 
New York, N. Y. 


Shipping 
*Galveston Maritime Ass’n............ 
Galveston, Tex. 


Type 
of 
Worker’ 


ower 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Benefits 

Date Number 
Effective Affected 
11-8-49 25,000 
10-10-49 500 
11-15-49 800 
9-22-49 | 100 to 

200 
10-25-49 750 
9-1-49 2,400 
11-15-49 891 
11-15-49 6,969 
11-8-49 45,000 
11-15-49 5,921 
nN.a. 2,000 
11-11-49 | 177,000 
11-13-49 | 15,000 
n.d. 950 

n.a. n.d. 

nN.a. n.a 
11-1+49 10,000 


Remarks 


Noncontributory pensions, including social security, of $100 monthly minimum 
to employees 65 years or over with 25 years’ service. (Previous pension plan: 
$48 average + social security.) Also 5¢ hour social insurance program. Cost 
shared equally by company and workers. Contract expires 12-31-51. Can be 
reopened for wages only on 11-1-50. Pension and insurance agreements are 
for a 5-year period. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Pension and insurance welfare programs. Cost to company 6¢ and 4¢ hour, 
respectively. Contract expires 10-10-50. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Noncontributory pensions, including social security, of $100 monthly minimum 
to employees 65 or older with 25 years’ service. Also, 5¢ hour social insurance 
program. Cost shared equally by company and workers 

Contract expires 5-1-51. Average hourly rate effective 5-1-48, $1.60 hour. 
Four cents hour for insurance; 6¢ hour for pensions. Three weeks’ vacation 
aio) 25 years’ service. Various inequity adjustments. (United Steelworkers, 
CI 

Contract provides for noncontributory pension and social insurance plans. 
Effective 11-1-49, 10¢ hour per man paid into trust fund. 

Contract expires 8-31-50. Reporting pay increased from 3 to 4 hours. Require- 
ments for 3 weeks’ vacation reduced. (United Electrical, Radio, Machine 
Workers) 

Noncontributory pensions, including social security, of $100 monthly minimum 
to employees 65 or older with 25 years’ service. Also 5¢ hour social insurance 
program. Cost shared equally by company and workers. (United Steel- 
workers, CIO) 

Noncontributory pensions, including social security, of $100 monthly minimum 
to employees 65 or older with 25 years’ service. Also 5¢ hour social insurance 
Bs Cost shared equally by company and workers. (United Steelworkers, 
Cl 

Noncontributory pensions, including social security, $100 monthly minimum 
to employees 65 years and over with 25 years’ service. Previously, pensions 
paid only to salaried employees earning more than $3,000 year. Benefits of 
existing contributory insurance plans enlarged—cost to worker 3.5¢ hour; 
company 2.5¢ hour. Contract expires 12-31-51. Wage reopening 11-1-50. 
The pension and insurance agreements are for a 5-year period. (United Steel- 
workers, CIO) 

Noncontributory pensions including social security, of $100 monthly minimum 
to employees 65 years or older with 25 years’ service. Also 5¢ hour social 
insurance program. Cost shared equally by company and workers. (United 
Steelworkers, CIO) 

Announced 10-28-49. Pension and insurance funds provided. Incentive pay 
plan to be installed at copper refining plant. (Int. Union Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, CIO) 

Noncontributory pensions, including social security, of $100 monthly minimum 
to employees 65 or older with 25 years’ service. Also, 5¢ hour social insurance 
program. Cost equally shared by company and workers. Contract expires 
12-31-51; can be reopened for wage discussions for 30-day period in one 
year from signing. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Noncontributory pensions, including social security, of $100 monthly minimum 
to employees 65 or older with 25 years’ service. Company already has a non- 
contributory pension plan. Social insurance program: 5¢ hour cost equally 
shared by company and workers. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Two-year contract provides for reopening of wages and pensions on 10-1-50. 
Also: 6 paid holidays, previously 2; payment of $72,000 in back vacation pay; 
additional 2 hours reporting pay and 4 hours call-back pay; company paid 
social and health insurance and pension programs. Pension program to be 
worked out within 10 days of settlement of strike. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 


Announced 10-17-49. Three weeks’ vacation after 1 year’s service; 1 day’s 
vacation for every 17 worked; affects employees with less than 1 year’s service. 
(Int. Typographical Union, AFL) 

Announced 10-28-49. Contract expires end of 1950. Main points of proposal: 
a 35-hour week instead of present 37.5-hour week—same rate of pay; 4 weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years’ service; 9 out of 10 new employees must become 
members of guild with the exception of editorial writers and display advertis- 
ing salesmen; management has right to reduce the staff without arbitration, 
as long as seniority is respected. Seniority may be waived in special cases. 
Arbitration can be called for such layoffs. (American Newspaper Guild, CIO) 


Two-year contract provides a 7¢ hourly contribution to a union benefit fund. 
Present hourly scale is $1.78 hour with a $2 maximum bonus on certain cargoes. 
Affects west Gulf Coast ports. (Int. Longshoremen’s Ass’n, AFL) 
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B—SETTLEMENTS 


FOR FRINGE BENEFITS ONLY—Continued 


Company 


Shipping—Continued 


*New York Shipping Ass’n............. 
New York, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous Industries 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Com- 
pany 
Appleton, Stevens Pt., Whiting, Biron, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


*Greater New York & Northern New 
Jersey Milk Dealers 
Labor Committee 


The Mengel Company................. 
oo 
ens-Corning Fiberglas Corp......... 
Newark, O. : BA 
Sinclair Oil Corporation.:/s4% ASN ene 
Pennsylvania, New York, Wyoming, 
Texas, Indiana 


Benefits 
eae 
Worker! Date Number 
Effective Affected 
WE | 10-21-49 | 50,000 
WE 5-1-49 2,900 
WE n.d. 15,000 
WE | 7-21-49 n.d. 
WE | 7-25-49 120 
WE 7-1-49 10,000 
approx. 


Remarks 


Contract expires 9-30-51; has a one-year wage reopening clause; also covers 
workers in allied crafts. Present hourly scale $1.88. Contract provides for a 
company-financed pension plan—5¢ hour a man; increases welfare contribu- 


tions by stevedoring firms from 2.5¢ to 3.75¢ hour. Welfare program also ih 


affects families of longshore and allied craft workers. Atlantic Coast ports 


affected. (Int. Longshoremen’s Ass’n, AFL) 


Contract expires 5-1-50. Base Tate effective 5-1-48, $1.21 hour. Additional 
week’s vacation after 15 years’ service. Paid holidays—July 4, Labor Day, 
Christmas. Double time and a half for work on these holidays; previously, 
double time. (Int. Ass’n Mach., Ind.; Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL; 
Int. 7 Paper Makers, AFL; Int. Bro. "Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, 
AFL 

Two-year contract; no wage reopening provided. Wages ($77 week for drivers) | 
remained unchanged. Employers agreed to support 10¢ hour old-age retire- 
ment and welfare fund. Retail milk routes not to be sold by companies to! 
employees. 210 milk processing and distributing firms as well as 47 nonmember 
companies affected. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, AFL) 

Contract expires-7—20-50. Paid holidays increased from @ to 3. (Int, Wood- | 
workers, CIO) 

Six paid holidays; double time if worked. Formerly, time and a half if worked. | 
One-year contract. (Int. Ass’n Machinists, Ind. 


Contract expires 6-30-50. Two weeks’ vacation after 1 year; previously 1 week 


after 1 year. Additional holidays—Presidential Election Day and General 
Congressional Election Day. Compensation for holiday if holiday falls on 
regular day off, except Saturday. Sick benefits increased. Time off for death 
in family, to include grandchildren’s death. Moving allowance increased from 
$50 to $65. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 


C—No Change in Wage Structure 


Company 


The American Tread Company, Inc..... . 
Dalton, Ga. 


The Carbon Limestone Company........ 
Hillsville, Pa. 


Diamond Match Company.............. 
BFD Division 
Oakland, Me. 
Fruit Growers Supply Company......... 
Susanville, Calif. 


General Aniline & Film Corporation...... 
Ozalid Division 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
General Crushed Stone Company........ 
White Haven, Pa. 
H. J. Heinz Company....:.:..........- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co........... 
Detroit, Mich. 

Hollingsworth & Vose Company......... 
East Walpole, Mass. 

International Shoe Company. . 
Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, "Arkansas. s 

New Hampshire 

Rex-Hide, Inc............. SRP he teas 
East Brady, Pa. 

Ritter Company, Incysee cae voce 
Rochester, N. Y. 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co....:....... 
San Diego, Calif. 

Strathmore Paper Co..................- 
West Springfield, Wononoco, Mass. 


No Change 
Date Number 

Effective Affected 
9-12-49 450 
8-29-49 230 

9-149 na. 
8-30-49 600 

7-149 300 
7-11-49 36 
7-26-49 na 
10-3-49 17 

7-1-49 172 
10-149 22,000 
12-1-49 : 
10-149 
10-649 175 

7-1-49 n.a. 
8-17-49 1,250 

8-149 n.d. 


Remarks 


Contract expires 5-1-51. Workload, work assignment and arbitration sections 
revised to provide standards for workloads and incentives. Permanent 
arbitrator named and improved arbitration procedures agreed upon. (Textile 
Workers Union, CIO) 

Contract expires 8-28-50. Contract subject to reopening on wages, pensions 
and insurance after steel settlement. Base labor rate effective 8-16-48, 
$1.185 hour. (United Construction Workers, UMW) 

Contract expires 9-1-50. Minimum rates: 75¢ hour, female; 85¢ hour, male. 
(Int. Bro. Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 


Contract expires 3-31-50. New agreement to clarify some of the clauses of old 


agreement and to eliminate any reference to War Labor Board and other ~ 


directives. (Int. Woodworkers, CIO) 
Current rates: $1.12 hour, labor grade 1; $2.10 hour, labor grade 9. 
Ass’n Machinists, Ind.) 


(Int. 


Contract expires 7-10-50. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


Present agreement includes union shop and a revised seniority system. Con- 
tract was reopened 11-1-49. As of 11-14-49, no meetings had taken place. 
(Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL) 

As a result of wage reopening, inequity adjustments made in 7 jobs. 
expires 8-31-50. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 

Contract expires 7-1-50. Base rate effective 7-148, $1.16 hour. 
Paperworkers, CIO) 

One-year contracts. Cost of living plans, in effect for past 2 years, discontinued. 
(United Shoe Workers, CIO; Boot & Shoe Workers, AFL; United Cons. 
Workers, UMW) 

Contract expires 4-1-51. Wage rates effective 8-148, $1.21 to $1.39 hour. 
(United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum Workers, CIO) 

Contract expires 6-30-50. (Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers & Helpers, AFL) 


Contract 
(United 


hw 
Contract expires 2-28-51. Rates as of 8-22-48: $1.575 hour average; $1.90 hour 
lineman and electrician. (Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 
Contract expires 8-1-50. (Int. Bro. Papermakers, AFL) 
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D—Wage Decrease 


Decrease 
Type 
Company ue eo 4 A oe Remarks 
orker: 
ene Effective Affected 
Galat Packing Company............... WE | $.025 hr. | 10-13-49 50 |Eight paid holidays granted. Previously, the 2.5¢ hour had been 
Akron, O. granted in lieu of paid holidays. (United Packinghouse Workers, 


1Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 

2For further details, see “Pensions—Who? When? How?” p. 506. 
*Obtained from press reports—information not verified. 

n.a.Not available. 


CIO) 


Doris K. Liepman 
Statistical Division 


Cutback Policies 


(Continued from page 525) 


The personnel director in one company points out 
that while production managers would prefer to 
ignore seniority at layoff time, those concerned with 
personnel, like himself, feel that semiarbitrary judg- 
ments of a worker’s worth cannot be relied upon. In 
view of this fact, his company relied on seniority only: 

“We have for several years used a seniority system 
which is applicable only to job classifications. In cases 
where it was necessary to make layoffs, those employees 
with the shortest length of service, regardless of merit 
or ability factors, were laid off first. We believe this 
policy, in most cases, works out for the best interests of 
both the employer and employee. We shall, therefore, 
continue to use this system.” 


A real concern for safeguarding the security needs 
of their older workers is another reason cited by co- 
operators for giving sole consideration to seniority at 


sidered almost a part of the management family. One 
executive, in citing a recent layoff experience, writes: 
“We have two employees who have been with the com- 
pany over twenty years and we have some younger men 
who are better producers but have less seniority. We hate 
to lay off the younger men but this is what we will do. 
We will keep the older employees because their attitudes 
are good. They are very loyal, and even while they 
are not able from the standpoint of production, we feel 
that if there is any loss, the company will stand it and 
keep the older employees on the force. You can see that 
seniority weighs pretty heavily, for what the workers lack 
in ability they make up in factors such as loyalty.” 


One company’s layoff policy permits a displaced 
worker to continue his employment by bumping a 
less senior man anywhere in the company whose job 
he can perform. Since layoffs were made on a strict 
plant-wide seniority basis, the bumping problems 
which resulted are currently causing the company 
some concern: 


“We follow strict seniority except in those instances 
where for one reason or another the individual is unquali- 
fied to do any other work than that to which his seniority 
entitles him. Our layoff experience, which included in 
some cases transferring three, four or five individuals in 
order to lay off one, because of our use of plant seniority, 
has raised the question as to whether, from the cost 
point of view, divisional or departmental seniority or at 
least some modification of our present policy should not 
be considered. Against this cost and complication, how- 
ever, must be placed the value of going the limit as far 
as security is concerned for those individuals who have 
been with us for any considerable period of time. This will 
have to get a lot of consideration in the future and we do 
not know yet what changes, if any, to recommend.” 


Fear of Unionization 


Probably a great number of nonunionized firms are 
constantly aware of the implied threat of unionization 
if their personnel procedures are mishandled. Their 
attitude is that as long as they keep their house in 


layoff time. In their minds, the losses entailed in order, they can remain unorganized. They feel that of 
§ laying off the junior, but sometimes more able, worker all possible areas where mistakes can be made, those 
; are not so great as when the older workers are let go. committed at layoff time can be the most harmful. 
f This is particularly true in those nonunion companies This accounts to some extent for the policy of some 
. which are small, and in which the oldtimers are con- cooperators to consider seniority only and exclude the 


other factors at layoff time. 

One cooperator expresses his attitude on this point: 

“It was not necessary for us to bother with any rating 
system for employees where layoffs are concerned, at least 
not up to the present time. We laid off employees on the 
basis of plant seniority only. 

“Our recent layoff experience caused a little comment 
as to whether it would not be possible to ignore seniority 
rules to some extent, but knowing the difficulties en- 
countered at this time with unionization, the matter was 
not given too much consideration.” 

Another company came to rely almost exclusively 
on seniority after its first layoff experience. It found 
that union organizers were capitalizing on the fact 
that the company had at first disregarded the senior- 
ity of some werkers. It writes: 

“Certain reactions among the laid-off men plus some 
union activity has resulted in our being forcibly made 
aware of the importance of a due regard for seniority. 
We realize that when straight seniority is not followed 
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there must be good and sufficient reason. My personal 
opinion is that in later layoffs we subconsciously gave 
more weight to employees’ length of service than we had 
previously contemplated.” 


Whether a layoff situation is the proper time to 
deprive an employee of income because of low ability 
or poor physical condition is seriously questioned by 
one cooperator. This company uses straight seniority 
as the sole determinant for layoffs. It feels that the 
transfer or discharge of subaverage workers should 
be handled on a continuous basis. It feels that, in 
all fairness, the inefficient producers should be weeded 
out as they become known, and not carried along until 
the layoff ax falls. If the low producers are so han- 
dled, seniority can justifiably be the sole layoff cri- 
terion. In explanation, this company writes: 


“We followed departmental] seniority with no allow- 
ances made for ability on the job, or physical fitness. 
We believe that at the time of layoff management should 
not consider physical fitness or ability. Rather, analyz- 
ing workers for these two factors is a continuing process. 
We instruct our superintendents and foremen to be on the 
alert for these two factors, but supervision should not draw 
the line at the time of layoff. We feel that it is a responsi- 
bility of management to observe constantly these two 
factors in the normal day-to-day work. I can assure you 
that our men feel likewise. By following this procedure 
we have had little difficulty with our people in respect to 
this problem.” 


Another cooperator indicates his fears that if ability 
precedes seniority in importance at layoff time, a 
tempting opportunity is afforded supervisors to “clean 
house” unjustifiably. With this possibility in mind, 
top management found itself tending to strongly 
emphasize the seniority factor at layoff time. As this 
company says: 


“Top management has leaned in the direction of lay- 
offs on a seniority basis except in cases where it was very 
clear our records would justify making exceptions. We 
found, however, that line supervisory personnel were 
most anxious to take advantage of layoffs to weed out 
their poorer workers and retain those with greater capa- 
bilities. We felt in most cases. to follow the latter pro- 
cedures would have given endless arguments among the 
men and would have given rise to numerous grievances. 
We further felt that many of the grievances would be 
won by the employee inasmuch as they could not be 
justified by written records. In my opinion, layoffs fol- 
lowed a pattern which we had anticipated. If' there was 
any deviation, I believe we stuck closer to seniority a 
we had originally planned.” 


SENIORITY IS PRIMARY 
Seven of the thirty-three cooperators report that 
prior to recent layoff experience, they favored recog- 
nizing seniority only in cases where merit or ability 
were equal. However, in undergoing their layoff ex- 
perience they found that much greater weight had 


been given to seniority than anticipated. They report 
that only under exceptional circumstances did they 
actually deviate from the straight seniority principle. 

The reasons prompting these companies to empha- 
size seniority so strongly are almost identical to those 
cited by the nine companies who use straight seniority 
only. 

In particular, these companies bring out the point 
that only where superior ability can be proven un- 
questionably, do they deviate from straight seniority. 
One company writes: 


“Unless there is an extensive training program or a 
special skill involved, the use of strict seniority at layoff 
time should be encouraged.” 


Another company official-says: 


“Our layoffs were based on seniority with some excep- 
tions where ability was a very major question. Devi- 
ations from seniority were kept at a minimum.” 


What these companies are saying in effect is that 
the facts must be there if, at the critical time of layoff, 
you are telling a man that he is to be deprived of his 
job on the basis of his low ability. Just how good 
should these facts be? The industrial relations director 
of a midwestern firm says: 


“Our layoffs have been made on a straight seniority 
basis except in a few exceptional circumstances. We have 
a few cases which are coming up in the near future where 
we intend to demote men to lower-rated jobs even though 
they have more seniority than other men who will be re- 
tained. We will take this action on the basis of compara- 
tive work capabilities. We fully expect the employees 
adversely affected to present grievances. We expect to 
be able to justify our actions through written personnel 
records which show a man demoted is a poor worker 
and is not giving his best efforts to the job performance. 
For the most part, we will rely on written records as we 
find it extremely difficult to have verbal evaluations of 
a man’s work made at the time such case is being con- 
sidered as a matter for a grievance. 

“We make a real effort to have foremen and super- 
visors make written reports of their employees’ com- 
petency. This includes not only failure to perform work, 
but reprimands made necessary by infractions of rules, 
insubordination, excessive absenteeism, etc. We also re- 
quire periodic merit ratings of all employees. These 
records are invaluable in discussing cases of this kind.” 


The size of the layoff is a factor which prompted 
another cooperator to shift emphasis to length of 
service. When his first layoff hit, only fifteen em- 
ployees had to be let go. These were selected on the 
basis of merit and hardship. In the second layoff, 
affecting fifty persons, the emphasis was on seniority. 
As things turned out, all those laid off had only one 
year or less of seniority. In commenting on these two 
experiences, the company executive said: 


“Both approaches worked out well. We have heard 
no rumblings from the people who remained that we were 


unfair to anyone. Those who were laid off, although not 
liking to lose their jobs, nevertheless made no complaint. 
But in a general cutback of force we would adhere to the 
length of service factor. Now as to that, it would have 
to-be closely studied so that you did not find a depart- 
ment loaded with all top men.” 


SENIORITY SECONDARY 
| Seventeen of the thirty-three nonunionized compa- 
| nies place primary emphasis on a variety of factors 
| other than seniority. Among the variable factors used 
to qualify seniority are the following, indicated in 
| order of reported frequency: 


Merit or ability 

Attendance 

Quality of work 

Ability to get along with others 
Physical fitness 

Place of residence 

Loyalty and integrity 
Versatility 

Safety record 

Hardship 


| Determining Merit 

Where seniority is qualified by ability, the prob- 
_ lem of accurate appraisal assumes major importance. 
_ Most cooperators report that they are not regularly 
using any type of personnel evaluation such as formal- 
ized merit rating. The small size of the work force is 
_ the primary reason given by most cooperators for not 
undertaking a formalized merit-rating program. At 
_ the time of layoff they are depending primarily on 
“on-the-spot” judgments of management and avail- 
able production data. Whether the subjective evalua- 
tions find basic acceptance on the part of employees 
is a matter for debate. There appears to be some 
expression of opinion that employee reaction has not 
been adverse. Comments from the companies not 
using formal rating techniques are as follows: 


“When layoffs were made on a qualified basis, the 
judgment of the foreman and superintendent had con- 
siderable weight. Too, the employee’s personnel record 
provided long-term information on such matters as attend- 
ance, loyalty, integrity, work spoilage, etc. Our layoff 
experience did not convince us that a change in policy 
was necessary.” 

* * * 

“Under our policy, seniority governs layoffs only where 
abilities are equal. While we have no formal merit-rating 
system, in most instances records are available with re- 
spect to individual operators, efficiency and attendance. 
This was used together with the supervisor’s opinion with 
respect to quality of work and attitude toward jobs.” 

* * * 

“We use no formal rating system. We determine the 
versatility of employees, character of the individual, and 
job performance in deciding what effect these factors 
have on straight seniority preference. Judgment is de- 
termined through consultation with supervisors con- 
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cerned, and the pooled judgment of all is reviewed by top 
plant management in finally approving layoffs. Our plant 
is small and we believe that a personal consideration of 
all factors involved regarding each individual to be laid 
off is the soundest procedure.” 

* * * 


“Our layoffs are based on the condition of merit and 
ability. In a comparatively small plant such as ours, 
merit and ability are well known without any written 
system. So far, we have had very little difficulty in ex- 
plaining the reasons why certain layoffs were not made 
in line with length of service.” 


Formalized merit-rating techniques are currently in 
use in five companies where qualified seniority is used 
at layoff time. In all cases, these ratings were made 
periodically for some time prior to the commencement 
of layoffs. 

The specific rating technique used by one coopera- 
tor is a type of seniority point system in which merit 
scores and seniority scores are totaled to determine 
the layoff order. He describes his system as follows: 


“We. are using the National Metal Trades job evalu- 
ation and merit-rating system. By the use of this system 
we have established a plan whereby a man may have a 
score of 1,000 points by taking into consideration skill, 
ability, and length of service. This is done by allowing 
1.15 points per one point of job ratings, three points per 
one point of merit rating, and one point per month of 
service up to 300 points maximum. We are able to 
assign a point value to all of our employees by this 
method. In the event of a layoff we form a labor pool 
consisting of our sweepers, scrubbers, shaving truckers, 
washers and truckers. All men affected by the layoff 
are transferred to this labor pool and from this labor 
pool a required number of men are laid off. By the use 
of this point system we have been able to retain our 
skilled machine operators. We are not contemplating 
any changes in this policy.” 


Cleaning House 


Evaluating the primary role ability played in their 
recent layoff experience, one cooperating company be- 
lieves that this has helped them to tighten up their 
productivity problems. This company writes: 


“An employee’s length of service entered into the lay- 
off picture only if two employees had relatively the 
same ability. In this case we would keep the employee 
with the longest service. In fact, our recent layoff ex- 
perience enabled us to do the job of weeding out those 
employees who had not displayed the proper workman- 
ship, attitude, etc.” 


This attitude, however, is in direct contradiction to 
that expressed by some who feel that a company 
should do its weeding out beforehand and not at layoff 
time. 

The degree of hardship which a possible layoff might 
inflict on an individual or a family is the concern of 
several cooperators at layoff time. Here again com- 
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munity consciousness seems to be at work. The writ- 
ten layoff policy of one cooperator provides that, “in 
reviewing employees for layoff, the questions of hard- 
ship should be considered. For example, a married 
woman whose husband works generally should be laid 
off before a man with a family to support.” 

A method of determining and therefore weighting 
hardship was adopted by another company. This 
company’s experience is described in the following 
terms: 


“When it came to actually laying people off, we pon- 
dered over the question for a long while. We decided 
that we would ascertain the degree of hardship in each 
case. So we divided our people in several groups such 
as married women supporting families, married women 
only partially supporting families, married women with 
husbands working and no family. Then we took the 
single women and analyzed them likewise. That was fol- 
lowed by a third class, the single men, and last, the married 
men. Our layoffs on this basis worked out fairly well 
because the number we were after was only a few, and 
we were aided in our objective by three people quitting. 
In fact the women who went were somewhat happy as 
they implied they would have the whole summer for va- 
cation and ‘commented, ‘Don’t call us back before Labor 
Day.” 


James J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Joun J. SPEED 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Negro Hiring 


(Continued from page 522) 


in question. The second applicant was not inter- 
viewed. 

In each subsequent case of hiring, Negro applicants, 
along with applicants from an employment agency, 
were interviewed. This procedure has worked out to 
the satisfaction of both the company and the agency. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross now have four employees re- 
ferred to them by the Negro agency; two of them are 
in the stenographic department, one of them is 
employed in the bookkeeping section and the fourth 
is a highly skilled member of the proofreading sec- 
tion. Two of the girls have received merit increases. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company em- 
ploys about 5,300 workers. This includes a general 
office force of 1,200, half of whom are women. Hiring 
qualifications include a high school diploma. New 
office employees start in primary jobs and are trained 


for later promotions. The company, in practically all 
cases, promotes from within on a basis of ability and 
seniority. 

After the decision to hire qualified Negroes for 
white collar positions previously closed to them was 
made, CEI’s president stated this policy at a regular 
meeting of management personnel: 


“Our company has been in the fortunate position, over 
a long period of years, of being among the leaders in the 
community in providing opportunity for colored people. . . . 

“We propose to continue to constantly extend and 
broaden the application of our policy of employment 
opportunity for all. As vacancies occur in other starting 
jobs in our company, we will employ qualified men and 
women applicants on_a basis of such equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

“This does not mean that we will suddenly have a new 
large group of employees of any particular type in any of 
our departments. Rather, as job openings occur in these 
departments, we will grant equal opportunity to fill the 
vacancy to any qualified men or women of whatever race. 
This policy has been effective and successful for many 
years in a number of departments of the company.” 


Inasmuch as the company president had long advo- 
cated a community project similar to the Cleveland 
Fair Employment Practices Plan, his policy statement 
now was no surprise to management. They were in 
complete accord. 

Heads of departments carried the policy down to 
the supervisory staffs. At individual department 
meetings, supervisors and department heads mulled 
over the new policy and worked out answers to ques- 
tions. The most frequent questions concerned the 
types of work at which Negro employees would be 
placed, promotional opportunities and sanitation fa- 
cilities. Some supervisors feared that the employees 
would resent such hirings. However, when the super- 
visors did announce the policy to the rest of the em- 
ployees, there were only a handful of objections. 

The company in implementing its policy deliberate- 
ly refrained from minority hirings for six months. As 
it anticipated, this waiting period provided all em- 
ployees a chance to thoroughly digest the idea. After 
that, the first hirings were accomplished without inci- 
dent. There were no quits and no noticeable resent- 
ments. A contributing factor to the lack of jealousy 
or resentments was the company’s hiring and pro- 
gression policy. Newcomers start at beginning clerical 
positions and seniority plays a prominent part in de- 
termining promotions. 

Negroes employed went through a special orienta- 
tion session with CEI’s employment manager. Each 
individual was told that he or she might meet with 
some prejudice; the adjustment to such individual 
problems was an obligation shared by the new em- 
ployee. 

A further step taken by CEI in implementing its 
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policy involved contacts with Negro welfare organi- 
zations. They were informed that no quota system 
would operate in the company’s hirings. All applicants 
would be considered on the basis of merit and ability. 


EXPERIENCE SATISFACTORY 


In general, the company’s experience under the new 
policy has been good. The Negroes employed have 
had the same job experiences as white employees. 
Several have had promotions, others have received 
pay increases. One young Negro girl has reached the 
_ top of the rate range of her present position. Like other 

typists in similar circumstances, she was informed 
that further advancement would require training in 
shorthand. Thus, the girl understands that further 
advancement is up to her. A young man hired as a 
_mailroom messenger began taking college courses at 
night in accounting. The company learned of this 
and also learned that his college work was good. The 
young man, when given the chance, transferred to 
accounting work. Because of seniority, the transfer 
meant working at a lower rate. In his new job, how- 
‘ever, the potential pay is much higher. 


James J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Haroip StTieciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Employee Recreation 
(Continued from page 519) 


tivities in which uniforms are worn. In some instances 
the company provides only for company-representa- 
tive teams or for teams that participate in interplant 
competitions. Players in intramural sports then pro- 
vide their own uniforms. 

Of 170 companies, 46.5% report that the company 
pays entry fees for competitions. In a third of the 
companies, this expense is borne wholly by the em- 
ployee recreation association, while in another 6% of 
the companies the expense is shared equally by the 
company and the association. Individual players pay 
their own entry fees in 3.5% of the companies. 

Individuals, on the other hand, pay their own play- 
ing fees in the majority of the companies reporting. 
Either the company or the employee association usu- 
ally provides trophies and prizes, the company in more 
instances than the association. 


COST OF PICNICS AND PARTIES 


Nearly a third of the reporting companies pay the 
entire cost of picnics and outings, while in a fifth of 
the companies this expense is borne wholly by the 
employee association or club. A number of companies 


distinguish between an annual picnic for all employees 
and other picnics held during the year for smaller 
groups. Companies frequently pay the entire cost of 
the former, while employees bear the expense of the 
latter, either as individuals or as members of an or- 
ganization. A smaller percentage of very large com- 
panies bears the entire cost of picnics than is true 
among smaller companies. While half of the compa- 
nies with less than 500 employees have picnics wholly 
“on the company,” only a fourth of the companies 
having more than 5,000 employees pay the entire cost 
of picnics. 

The Christmas party, even more than the annual 
picnic, is primarily a company-financed affair. Near- 
ly half of the companies reporting on the financing of 
such parties pay the entire cost. Employee associa- 
tions bear the entire cost in a fourth of the companies, 
while association and company share the cost equally 
in 6.4% of the companies. The employee, either as 
an individual or as a member of a recreation associa- 
tion or club, pays for parties other than the Christmas 
celebration much more frequently than does the com- 


pany. 


PAYING FOR TIME OF EMPLOYEES 


Time of employees spent in planning recreation ac- 
tivities, practicing plays and music, playing games 
and traveling in connection with athletic events rep- 
resents a cost item in the recreation program to which 
many companies give little attention. Committees of 
employees are permitted to meet on company time 
to plan parties or other entertainment with no ac- 
counting for minutes or hours thus spent. 

A third of the companies report that they permit 
planning of recreation activities on company time. 
A tenth pay for time spent in practicing and rehears- 
ing. This represents time of employees other than 
staff members who are employed to direct recreation 
programs. Only 3% of the companies pay for time 
of employees while they are playing games. Travel- 
ing in connection with athletic events is usually on 
employees’ time. About a tenth of the companies re- 
port paying for such time, in some cases only for time 
lost during working hours. 

Few companies have well-defined policies as to the 
limit of time allowable at company expense for em- 
ployees engaged in planning, practicing, rehearsing, 
playing and traveling in connection with recreation 
activities. Nearly 55% of the companies made no 
response to the inquiry concerning this, indicating a 
probable lack of policy, and 12.5% stated that there 
was no set limit. Ten companies have definite allow- 
ances, which vary from one hour to ten hours per 
employee per month. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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A 


Anniversary, company 
Celebrating the Company’s Birthday, Jan 7 
Plant Cake, Nov 502 
Annual report, company 
Company Finances via Television, May 207 
Comparison with Competitors, July 303 
Film presented at anniversary celebration, 
Jan 8 
Annual wage 
Annual Wage Again, June 267 
Annual Wage Plan Discontinued, Mar 119 
BLS report, Oct 446 
Forerunner to Annual Wage? Oct 447 
Guaranteed Employment and Wage Clauses, 
Oct 446 
Schaeffer Tailoring Company, Oct 447 
Sees British Trend to Guarantee Wages, Apr 162 
Tobin Packing Company plan discontinued, 
Mar 119 
Arbitration 
Ford Settlement Clarified, Aug 355 
Attitude surveys 
More About Employee Wants, June 253 
Morale Survey Results Put to Work, June 273 
Publicizing Attitude Survey Results, Nov 480 


Auto mileage allowances 
Salesmen’s Earning Pace Slackens, Mar 104 


B 


Benefits; see also Insurance, Pensions, Sick leave 
BLS report, Nov 483 
Commentary on Union Welfare Report, Apr 153 
Contributory vs. Noncontributory Plans, July 
286 
Cost of, Mar 97; Sept 401 
Cost of Extra Benefits, Sept 401 
Cost of, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, 
Apr 159 
Cost of, Ditto, Inc., Apr 160 
Cost of, Eastman Kodak Company, July 306 
Cost of, Johnson & Johnson, May 212 
Employee Benefits at a Glance, July 306 
18% of Pay Roll Paid in Benefits, Apr 160 
Fringe Benefit Costs Exceed Dividends, Apr 159 
Negotiated Employee Benefit Plans, Nov 483 
Scheduling Deductions, May 212 
State Disability Benefit Laws, June 244 
The Forgotten Thirty-six Cents, May 212 
Union Demands for Social Security Benefits, 
Feb 59 
Unions Demand Employee Benefits, June 243 
Welfare Provisions of White Collar Contracts, 
Apr 144 
What's in a White Collar Contract, May 193 
Who Pays for Employee Security ? Oct 444 
Blood banks 
Build a Better Blood Bank, Apr 182 
Carrier employees donate refrigerator for 
blood storage, Apr 182 
Employee Blood Banks for Security, Oct 429 
Bonus 
Executive Bonus—Spur to Accomplishment, Mar 
109 
Rating Executives for Bonus, Sept 392 
Bulletin boards 
Care and Feeding of Bulletin Boards, May 220 


Cc 
Clerical salaries 
Smaller Raises for Clerical Employees, July 300 
Higher Clerical Salaries on West Coast, Feb 61 
Closed shop; see Union security 
Collective bargaining; see also Pensions; Union 
contracts 
Agency Shop to the Fore, May 198 
Area-wide Pensions—New Bargaining Device? 
Dec 512 
Collective Bargaining Strategies and Tactics, 
Sept 382 
Communists Set New Party Line? Aug 353 
Ford Settlement Clarified, Aug 355 
Ford Settlement—Other than Pensions, Nov 486 
Handshake Seals Agreement, Jan 15 
Joint Committee Writes T-H Clauses, Sept 397 
Joint Letter Defines Ability, Nov 487 
Labor Relations and Public Relations, July 304 
Left-field Lineup, Sept 397 
Multiemployer Bargaining in Canada, Mar 111 
No Wage Increase: New Trend? May 205 
One Agreement—Sixz Unions, May 207 
Seniority vs. Ability in Promotions, Apr 156 
Union Instructs Locals on Contracts, June 251 
Union Negotiations Explained, Sept 397 
Communism in unions 
Communists Must Declare Themselves, Apr 157 
Communists Set New Party Line? Aug 353 
Labor Press Highlights, July 308; Sept 401; 
Dec 530 
Left-field Lineup, Sept 397 
Lefties Will Fight, Says CIO, Oct 442 
Left-Right Fight in CIO, Dec 514 
Speculate on Communist Tactics, July 309 
Community relations 
Who’s Boss Around Here? Apr 182 
Compensation; see Clerical salaries; Earnings 
and hours; Salary administration; Wages 
Consumers’ prices; see also Consumers’ price 
indexes; Escalator clauses 
The Cost of Clothing: 1914-1948, Mar 100 
The Cost of Housefurnishings: 1914-1948, 
Apr 147 
Purchasing Power: London and New York, 
Nov 474 
Consumers’ price indexes, Jan 26; Feb 68; 
Mar 124; Apr 163; May 221; June 261; 
July 316; Aug 364; Sept 405; Oct 448; Nov 
492; Dec 534 


E 


Earnings and hours; see also Salary administra- 
tion 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures: Jan 24; 
Feb 74; Mar 130; Apr 168; May 218; 
June 258; July 314; Aug 362; Sept 403; 
Oct 440; Nov 490; Dec 532 
Education, employee 
Company Finances via Television, May 207 
Education refund plan of’ H. P. Hood and 
Sons, Nov 475 
Employees Develop a Personnel Policy, Aug 345 
Highlights of Employee Education, Aug 342 
Making the Grade, Nov 475 
Meeting America, Nov 477 
Syracusans Dissect Private Enterprise, May 203 
Who's Boss Around Here? Apr 182 
Work’ s Out—School’s In, Apr 187 
Year-around communication, Sept 424 
Escalator clauses 
Escalator Clause Troubles, Oct 438 
Labor Press Highlights, Mar 103 
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F 


Films; see Motion pictures 

Fourth round 
Labor Press Highlights, Jan 18; Aug 357 
The Fourth Round: Current Status, Aug 334 
Fourth Round Pictured by CIO, Apr 161 
Steelworkers Set 1949 Wage Policy, July 309 

Fringe benefits; see Benefits 


G 
Grievances ( 
Grievance Procedures in Nonunion Companies, — 
_ _ Aug 337 ‘ 
Grievance That Wasn’t There, Oct 437 
How Not-to Have Grievances, June 247 
Joint Letter Defines Ability, Nov 487 
What's in a White Collar Contract, May 193 


¥ 
{7 


H 


Handbook, employee 
As a contract, Aug 359 
Handicapped workers 
The Handicapped Go To Work, Nov 473 
Health; see Medical programs 
History, company 
Celebrating the Company’s Birthday, Jan 42 
Holidays 
Fourth Round: Current Status, Aug 334 
Holiday for Fishing, June 250 
What's In a White Collar Contract, May 193 
Hospitalization; see Insurance 
Hours; see Earnings and hours; Work week 
House organs 
Advance copy sent to supervisors, June 256 
An Employee Newspaper Is Born, Aug 351 
Articles on business trends, Nov 477 
Biographical sketches of foremen, May 226 
Charges made for British house organs, Aug 
347 
Company-wide Views in Local House Organs, 
Mar 139 
Facts on Industrial Periodicals, Feb 66 
Number, distribution, editors’ salaries, Feb 66 
Swap column, June 242 
Housing, company 
Modernizing Company Homes, June 255 


I 
Insurance 

Allied Metal Industries, Nov 483 

Armco Steel Company, Nov 482 

Bargaining on, upheld by U. S. Cireuit Court 
of Appeals, June 243 

Carrier Corporation, July 305 

Company Hospital and Surgical Plans, Oct 432 

Contributory vs. Noncontributory Plans, July 
286 

Dissolution of MBA, June 254 

Ford settlement, Oct 446 

Golden Anniversary for Relief Department, May 
212 

Group Insurance Ruling by NLRB, Mar 119 

Hospital Benefits for Retired Employees, Apr 160 

Hospitaliaation Coverage During Strike, June 
254 

How Much Do Employee Benefits Cost ? Mar 97 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. plan 
liberalized, May 213 

In union agreements, Aug 336 
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Insurance—Continued 
Tn white collar contracts, Apr 145 
MBA Tackles Rising Cost, Sept 401 
No Other Insurance, July 305 
Payment during strike, June 253 
Ruling by NLRB, Mar 119 
Str Million Dollars in Benefits, Nov 482 
Social Insurance for Iron Workers, Nov 483 
Steel Fact Finding Board recommendations, 
Sept 400 
Steel Formula, Oct 426 
Steel Formula—New Pattern in Pensions? Oct 
426 
Union Administered Health Insurance, July 297 
Union demands, Jan 39; June 243 
Unions Demand Employee Benefits, June 243 
Who Pays for Employee Security ? Oct 444 
Interviews 
Dramatizing the Interview, May 215 
How Not to Have Grievances, June 247 
Merit Rating from Scratch, Nov 472 
Talking to the Employee—About Him, Nov 475 


J 
Job evaluation 
Employees and Salary Administration, Apr 150 
Evaluating Executive Positions, Nov 476 
Evaluation without Committees, July 291 
Job Evaluation: Guide to Salaries, Apr 142 


L 


Labor statistics; see Significant labor statistics 
Layoffs 
Cutback Policies in Nonunion Firms, Dec 523 
Cutback Wage Bonus, Aug 359 
Employer Explains Layoffs to Workers, Aug 353 
Laid-off Employees Get Vacation Pay, Aug 354 
Layoff Policies Reconsidered, July 289 
Layoffs and Reemployment Rights, Aug 340 
Layofis—Why, When, Where? May 190 
Inberalized Layoff Provisions, June 255 
Seniority Systems in Nonunion Companies, 
Sept 385 
Work Pool to Cut Layoffs, July 306 
Libraries, employee 
Iibrary on Wheels, June 256 
Life insurance; see Insurance 


M 


Magazine, employee; see House organ 
Management book shelf, Jan 3, 42; Feb 60, 92; 
Mar 138; Apr 174; May 204, 236; June 267; 
July 312; Aug 352; Sept 398; Oct 436, 438; 
Nov 501; Dec 533 
Management prerogatives 
Management Prerogative Clauses, June 238 
What's in a White Collar Contract, May 193 
Medical programs 
A New Executive Health Service, Feb 60 
Company Hospital and Surgical Plans, Oct 432 
Employee Blood Banks for Security, Oct 429 
Facts About Polio, Sept 404 
Free Chest X-Rays, July 303 
How’s Your Mental Health? Oct 436 
The Industrial Nurse’s Job, Oct 435 
Nursing Service by the Hour, May 201 
What's on Your Chest? Nov 502 
Meetings, employee 
Company financial report explained at, Ma y 
208 
Merit rating 
Better Ratings Through Better Training, July 
310 
“How’m I Doing ?’’ Aug $75 
Merit Rating from Scratch, Nov 472 
Plan of Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, June 273 
Setting the Stage for Merit Rating, May 209 


Military service 
Military Reserve Units, May 220 
Summer military training, Aug 341 
Win Defense Award, Aug 341 
Morale surveys; see Attitude surveys 
Motion pictures 
Film Fosters Foremen Suggestions, July 290 
Induction film of Studebaker Corporation, 
Aug 347 
Used in celebration of company anniversary, 
Jan 7 
Used to interpret financial data, May 207 
Mutual Benefit Associations; see Insurance 


N 
Nathan Report 
Labor Press Highlights, Aug 357 
Negro workers 
Negro Hiring—Some Case Studies, Dec 520 
Newspaper, employee; see House organ 
Nurses, industrial; see Medical programs 


O 
Open house 
For supervisors, Aug 375 
Part of anniversary celebration, Jan 8 
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Parking lots, company 
Easing jams at company parking lots, June 256 
Patents 
Patent Programs, May 215 
Pay envelope inserts 
Used for explaining company finances, May 
209 
Pensions 
A $100 Minimum for CIO Employees, Mar 120 
A Minimum Pension of $100 a Month, Mar 119 
Contributory Pension Plans in Majority, Nov 
481 
Contributory plans, Nov 481 
Deductions for, under Section 23 (p), Aug 360 
Does Death Follow Retirement? Mar 121 
Face-to-face Discussion on Pensions, Oct 447 
Funding a Pension Plan, Nov 466 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. plan 
liberalized, May, 213 
Labor Press Highlights, Nov 483 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company plan, Apr 
159 
New Pension Plan in Paper Industry, Apr 159 
New plan for CIO headquarters, Mar 120 
New plan for TWUA headquarters, Apr 159 
New Weirton Steel Company plan, Mar 119 
Number of pensions, Oct 446 
Pension Plans Show Steady Growth, Oct 446 
Sound film on pensions, June 254 
Steel Formula—New Pattern in Pensions? 
Oct 426 
Supplemental pensions, Jan 5; Mar 112 
Telling employee about, Oct 447; Sept 388 
Telling Workers About Pension Plans, Sept 388 
The Pension Formula, Dec 506 
What Neat in Company Pension Plans? Jan 4 
Who Pays for Employee Security? Oct 444 
Pensions, collective bargaining 
Area-wide Pensions—New Bargaining Device ? 
Dec 512 
Bargaining on pensions upheld by Supreme 
Court, June 243 
Bethlehem Signs Up for Pensions, Nov 481 
Chicago Transit Authority, Aug 359; Nov 482 
Experiences with Collective Bargaining on Pen- 
sions, Jan 37 
Extent of pensions, Aug 376 
Ford Settles with Union on Pensions, Oct 446 
ILGWU, Aug 360; Nov 483 
In white collar contracts, Apr 144 


Pensions, collective bargaining—Continued 
More About Bargaining on Pensions, July 307 
N. Y. cloak and suit industry, July 308 
Pension Plans as a Subject of Collective Bar- 
gaining, Jan 6 

Pitfalls in Preparing Pension Clauses, July 307 

Steel Fact Finding Board recommendations, 
Sept 400 

Steel Formula—New Pattern in Pensions? 
Oct 426 

Ten cents an hour for pensions and insurance, 
Sept 400 

Union demands, Feb 59 

Union demands on Ford and U. S. Steel, July 
307 

Union favors contributory pensions, Nov 482 

Union negotiates contributory pension plan, 
Aug 359 
Phonograph records 
Used for company financial report, May 207 
Posters 
Centennial posters, Jan 8 
Used to illustrate annual report, May 208 
Profit sharing 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, Nov 482 
Cooper-Bessemer plan revised, May 213 
Eastman Kodak Company distribution, Jan 22 
Executive plan discontinued, Mar 109 
Fifteenth Anniversary of Wage Dividend Plan, 
June 254 : 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company distribution, 
Feb 66 

Lower Taxes to Encourage Profit Sharing, Oct 
4.46 

Making Retirement Benefits More Secure Under 
Profit Sharing, May 213 

Number of plans, Oct 446 

Profit-sharing Distribution, Mar 120 

Proposed law to encourage, Oct 446 _ 

Sears Roebuck & Company distribution, Mar 
120 

Sharing Profits with Employees and Senior 
Officers, Nov 482 

Sharing the Wealth, Jan 22 

Unpacking the Profits, Feb 66 

Visking Corporation distribution, June 254 

Public relations 
Labor Relations and Public Relations, July 304 

Public speaking 
For employees of General Tire and Rubber 

Company, Sept 404 
For supervisors at S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Apr 170 


R 
Recreation 
Cost of Employee Recreation Programs, Dec 517 
Rules, company 
How Dusty Are the Rules? May 220 


s 
Safety 
Horse Racing for Safety, Aug 360 
How to Lift, July 294 
Safety Conference for Baytown Employees, Jan 22 
Safety in the Bell System, Jan 12 
Salary administration 
Devaluation and the Expatriate, Nov 469 
Employees and Salary Administration, Apr 150 
Salesmen’s Earning Pace Slackens, Mar 104 
What's in a White Collar Contract, May 193 
Sale of products to employees 
Novelties sold to Caterpillar Tractor Company 
employees, Apr 188 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation subsidizes 
employee purchases, May 233 
Salesmen 
Bigger Cars for Better Salesmen, Apr 187 
Employer Guarantees Sales Earning, June 252 
Sales Champs Win Jeweled Belts, May 226 
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Salesmen—Continued 
Sales Personnel Turnover, Apr 158 
Salesmen’s Earning Pace Slackens, Mar 104 
Selective service 
Layoffs and Reemployment Rights, Aug 340 
Perspective on Selective Service, Mar 116 
Seniority; see also Layoffs 
Clarifying Reemployment Rights, Jan 20 
Cutback Policies in Nonunion Firms, Dec 523 
Layoff Policies Reconsidered, July 289 
Layoffs and Reemployment Rights, Aug 340 
Management Given Latitude in Seniority Clause, 
July 305 
Seniority Systems in Nonunion Companies, 
Sept 385 
Seniority vs. Ability in Promotions, Apr 156 
What's in a White Collar Contract, May 193 
Service awards 
Fifty-year club at Mohawk Carpet Mills, June 
242 


Portraits given to 25-year service employees, 
May 233 
Program initiated at centennial celebration, 
Jan 8 
Publicizing service awards, Nov 488 
RCA Victor service award plan, Mar 135 
Service Awards—Morale Boosters? Nov 478 
Severance pay 
In white collar contracts, Apr 186 
Laid-off Employees Get Severance Pay, Aug 354 
Layofis—Why, When, Where? May 235 
Severance Payments Denied, Mar 120 
Sick leave : 
Disability Benefits Costly, July 307 
In union agreements, Aug 376 
In white collar contracts, Apr 144 
Paid Sick Leaves in California, Apr 159 
Union President Certifies Sick Leave, June 250 
Significant labor statistics, Jan 23; Feb 73; 
Mar 129; Apr 175; May 217; June 257; 
July 313; Aug 361; Sept 399; Oct 453; Nov 
489; Dec 529 
Social security 
Advisory Council Recommendations on Old-age 
and Survivors’ Insurance, Jan 39 
Explaining OASI to Workers, May 212 
Labor Press Highlights, Nov 483 
Union Demands for Social Security Benefits, 
Feb 59 
Speedup 
Labor Press Highlights, June 266 
State disability benefit law 
Descriptive Booklet on Disability Law, June 254 
Hospital benefits added in California law, 
Sept 401 
New York Pasess Sickness Act, Apr 159 
See Plans Approved in New Jersey, May 
Q 
Private plans in New Jersey, July 308 
Round table on, June 244 
State Disability Benefit Laws, June 244 
Steel Fact Finding Board 
Lewis Calls It a “Steal” Formula, Nov 483 
Recommendations, Sept 400 
oe Formula—New Pattern in Pensions? Oct 
26 
Stock purchase, employee 
International Harvester Company plan, May 
213; Oct 446 
Jewel Stock Purchase Plan, Apr 160 
New P &G Stock Purchase Plan, Feb 66 


Strikes 
Cost of Strikes, Mar 111 
What's in a White Collar Contract, May 193 


Suggestion systems 
Suggestion Plans Paying Off, May 216 
Surgical benefits; see Insurance 


T 
Taft-Hartley Act 
Ask Workers’ Advice on Taft-Hartley, Feb 57 
Call for Noncommunist Oath for Employers, 
May 211 

NMU Seeks Hiring Hall Amendment, Aug 358 
Joint Committee Writes T-H Clauses, Sept 397 
Labor Press Highlights, May 210 

“When, As and If” Clause, Apr 157 


Technological change 
Labor Press Highlights, Feb 64 


Television 
Used for company financial report, May 207 
Training 
Agency Trains for Better Service, Mar 113 
Better Ratings through Better Training, July 310 
Little Red Schoolhouse Grows, Nov 502 
Management Training for Foremen, Jan 16 
Training in Grand Style, July 290 
Work’s Out—School’s In, Apr 187 


Turnover, sales personnel 
Salesmen’s Earning Pace Slackens, Mar 104 
Sales Personnel Turnover, Apr 158 


U 


Unemployment; see also Earnings and Hours 
Labor Press Highlights, Apr 161; Oct 442 
Union contracts; see also Collective bargaining; 
Grievances; Holidays; Seniority; Taft- 
Hartley Act; Union security 
Agency Shop to the Fore, May 198 
Analysis Explains Contract Changes, July 305 
Contract Data at a Glance, Nov 487 
Directing Workers to Supplements, Mar 112 
Employer Guarantees Sales Earning, June 251 
Escalator Clause Troubles, Oct 439 
How to Get a Union Contract Across, Jan 2 
Humanizing the Union Contract, Mar 107 
Layoff Policies Reconsidered, July 289 
Management Prerogative Clauses, June 238 
Methods of Covering Local Conditions, Feb 58 
One Agreement—Six Unions, May 206 
“Prepared for War” clause, Sept 398 
Production Workers as Salaried Workers, May 
206 
Reporting and Call-in Pay Clauses, Jan 9 
Union Instructs Locals on Contracts, June 251 
Union President Certifies Sick Leave, June 250 
Veterans Allowed Leave for Education, Nov 488 
Welfare Provisions of White Collar Contracts, 
Apr 144 
What's in a White Collar Contract, May 193 
Union finances 
Clothing Worker Assets Near $7 Million, May 
211 
Steel Union Net Worth at over $6 Million, Feb 
65 ; 
Unicn membership 
Union Membership in 1948, Jan 14 
Union Membership in Canada, Jan 15 


Union organizing 
ACW Moves Into Department Stores, Jan 18; 
Apr 162 
CIO Union in the Making, Apr 161; June 266 
CWA Out for New Members, Oct 443 
Teamsters Drive for New Members, Feb 64; 
Mar 108; May 149; Oct 443 
Unions Go to White Collar Workers, Mar 94 
Union security 
Agency Shop Held Illegal, Oct 437 
Agency Shop to the Fore, May 198 
Closed Shop—Union Definition, May 211 
Closed vs. Union vs. Dues Shops, May 205 
Exceptions to Union Membership, June 251 
The Closed Shop, Feb 50 
Union Security Terms Defined, June 250 
What's in a White Collar Contract, May 193 


V 
Vacations 
Bricklayers Become Stamp Collectors, July 288 
Fourth Round: Current Status, Aug 334 
“Hello Charley,” Oct 443 
Vacation Practices—1949, Feb 53 
Vacation Shutdowns, June 252 
What's in a White Collar Contract, May 193 
Veterans 
Clarifying Reemployment Rights, Jan 20 
Layoffs and Reempioyment Rights, Aug 340 
Veterans Allowed Leave for Education, Nov 488 


WwW 


Wage settlement announcements, Jan 21, 31; 
Feb 67, 76; Mar 115, 132; Apr 170, 171; 
May 214, 227; June 260, 268; July 311, 326; 
Aug 356, 369; Sept 393, 411; Oct 439, 454; 
Nov 483, 497; Dec 528, 539 

Wages; see also Earnings and hours; Com- 

pensation 
Criteria for Wage Determination, June 241 
Fourth Round Pictured by CIO, Apr 161 
Men’s and Women’s Wages—1920-1948, May 
196 
Reporting and Call-in Pay Clauses, Jan 9 
Steelworkers Set 1949 Wage Policy, July 309 
The Fourth Round: Current Status, Aug 334 
Wage Differentials, by Skill—1920-1948, Aug 
348 
Working on the Railroad—in 1949, Sept 394 

Welfare funds 
Allied Metal Industries, Nov 483 
Chicago Truck Drivers Union Health and 

Welfare Fund, May 214 

Commentary on Union Welfare Report, Apr 153 
Musicians Welfare Fund Upheld, Jan 22 
Report on the Anthracite Welfare Fund, Apr 160 
Soctal Insurance for Iron Workers, Nov 483 
UMW Welfare Fund Disbursements, June 255 
Union Administered Health Insurance, July 297 
Unions Demand Employee Benefits, June 243 

White collar workers; see also Clerical salaries 
AFL Looks to White Collar Workers, Dec 531 
AFL Office Union Gets Atomic Contract, Aug 358 
Unions Go to White Collar Worker, Mar 94 
What's in a White Collar Contract, May 193 
White Collar Contract Provisions, Feb 56 

Work week; see also Earnings and Hours 
Oil Workers Want Short Week, May 211 
UMW Gives New Twist to Short Work Week, 

Aug 357 
Machinists Plug for Thirty-hour Week, Sept 402 

Workmen’s compensation, supplements to 

In white collar contracts, Apr 144 
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